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ARE L—THE INDO- GERMANIC MYTH, 


A. witty Teutor has compared. the mentat process of his 


AA  fellow-country men to the boiling of a kette. -> - 

There is first. he says, much hidden. activity, a world of 
jadefatigable diligence . among the molecules, as they hurry 
"ther and, thither, imbibing: caloric. . This continues, either 
uite silently, or with. hardly perceptible murmuring, til ali 
‘suddenly breaks into ebullition and confusion, ard rises in 
Basses of white steam, The kettle has boiled over, 

.Fhis comparison he has fortified by many historical instances : 
Sot still E fetter illustrations could probably be gleaned from the 
Heic ids of. philology and Oriental research. 

There is, to’ begin with, the case of the Homeric poms: With a 
&ibie- industry; UE reüDWHed “scholar "set himsei to 
dy their language, their form}. the range of ideas and 
owledgethev indicated. He analysed, and numbered- every. 
ihi ng, almost going so (ar as -to count the, syllables. Among 
ie er discoveries, he.fcund that there was, in the poems, ne 
very clear idea of writing; no unequivocal mention of literary 
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lari. During aii this strained researc ch,theé terh perature had been « 


steadily rising ; aud piéseaity the inevitable ebullitien came. 
| From the 1 ver v interesting óbserv ation that the epics were dis- 
p weak on tbe Bares of letters, the busy scholar jumped 
‘o-the general conclusion that the Greeks were altogether ig- 
erm of writing seme eight or nine centuries before our. era, 
“Another Teutonic philosopher, dazzled by this brilliant result, 
mediately set to work to apply the same method to "India; 
^e also manifested entirely praiseworthy . industry i in. research, 
^vending his way unwearied over mountains of . mythology, 
through. foresis of phuoccpuy and theciogical thickets., But 
Re also was subject to the laws of specific heat and aeriform 
pressure, In his case-the steam took the form of a--pronownce- 
dent that the Indians were ignorant for several -centuries 
wager thàn^the, Gréeks, add that: the Sages of the Seven 
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Rivers. were, therefore, under. the necessity - of . carrying 


ichs eir colossal literature in. their bands ; pay, that they were 
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even experts in in "^ teatal ifolo logy, land Ed sydlved la Swholes 
system of phonetics wit ng sowels-aid conscnants and breath 
ings, sot ants. and Lu ás, wif&out.aver writing a syilable of ito 
own. 35 25 ae i tr 

Then a nes revenges, Not by i igh ^ Teutonic subject 
_ivity, but by solidest and*mosi common plaće observation, if. 
` was. discovered. that,-eight or nine centuries before our era, 
not only were the Weilenes. nof Blameless of writing, but at! 
iat very tirne ali kin ide of ‘adventurers and miercenariesi’ 

. Mere so familiar with letters that they putin their spare time- 

i carving their ames on Egypti ian monuments-—which certaintys 
shows a Very high degree o£ ‘literary culture indeed. ~ S 

oe fo the great relief of the, Indien Sages, it was shown- 


that, i they borrowed. their writing from a Western sourcey 
they act have done so even before the Greek mercerzries 
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em beilishied ‘Abu Simbel; while, if they evolved iis letters out 
the gods out of their own inner consciousness, they mnst hav 
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bi ushi the process pretty weii to completion some, thre’ 
i 5ogsand years ago. - d 
Then there is the fareous myth of the Indo-Germans. Fotir 
lowing a Sdgges tion of-ihe talented English knight, who BEN 
è? Saconjalk’” o thé Western world,.certaiu industrious Teutothe 
&et £e work zh explore the relations between the '3 Sungskreetsy : 
he-Bráhmssi und the classical tongues, | to: which were soobf: 
id-the Koltic, the speech of. the Goths, the antique idiong 
eof the Bithuaiiang. Joyfully ` toiling at their task, they- founnf 
and degrees of proximity, the parentage of particles y 
Ean. among cónjudctious, a close brotherhood of. notny | 
and. yerba, After years of honest labour, they had brougtg: 
their discoveries well nigh to a close, when, as Hi lucie’ woul 
have-it, tho critical temperature was reached. Their isadi 
destiny compelied them to obscure their results, to ruft 
theim in mystery, to wrap them up in an altogeth er misicad: ap: ; 
mame, 27 7 o8 
-Having assured ` "themselves of Sanskr't's consanguinity pet. 
only with Latin and Greek and Keltic, but also with the oid. 
Teutonic Lithuanian, and Slavonic tongnes, with the ancient 
language’ of the “Avesta, and, through these, with.a score o 
modern forms of speech, they had "t6 express this great dis 
covery in a name. They, invented a new word—., Indo-Get 
manic,’ and therewith baptised the whole family, from thy! 
Delta of the Måhanadi to Ca ape’ St, Vincent, sometimes incluirey 


pr 


dne even the American Colonies, D forth and South, ine 

Why Indo-Germanic ? ' Why not Indo-Persic, es ee 
yi č Indo-R ee Ind 6 oie: Indo-Gothic, Indo- ‘Lethic, te 
‘In do-Sigvofii An Ánrerican scholar used to affirm, n tes, 
"caust tic way, ti at if was through an imperio us uecessity ot laid 
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'cting their own name.with the. discovery ; x and. aot their. very 
m name even then, but a nick-nàme given them. by; their’ 
oman conquerors, If he had been acquainted with the analy- 
| of Teutonic mentality, be would Báveseen that this is not 
ereal reason at all;-it^ was’ simply that the’ kettle “of the 
itherland had boiled over, VR 
As the steam ‘grew denser, and the gleam: ‘of the firelight 
ught it, the *Indo-Germanic' ‘seers. began to behold the 
nt-oütlines of à charming idyllic ‘picture in the white clouds. 
if away in the Morning- Land they perceived, . with prophetic ` 
‘ight, . a fair. upland valley,. the fruitful home of the great 
ogenitor of all the- ‘Indo- Germans"; they.even caught an. 
10'0f - his.name— Father Indicus, and the: sweet designation 
‘his spouse—-Mother Germanica, ...- 
The old man,- grey-headed, resolute, was ‘sending forth his: 
spring} Frau. Germatica „stood. in the doorway, vainly try- 
» to keep back her tears. As they were looking at-the. white. 
sud that held-the-picture from varied: directions; the Teutonic 
s could not. make-up their minds. who. first; who last, 
parted from.-:that -happy . valley.’ . At^ any rate, by. the 
ae Father. Indicus had got well on, with lis dismissings, most 
the boys were gone ;- : Hellenicus, Atalicus, Kelticus had cer-: 
nly“ “disappeared $ and Teuftonicüs- and Lithuanio-Slavicus 
re not long in following. There remaitied. only their sister,. 
aulein Indica, for whom „was reserved. a; ‘special * blessing. 
ie waited, lingering. in. the ancestral hamlet, till. the clock - 
uck 1500 B. C3 and theb;. kissing her: hand -to her" mother, 
d-nodding gaily to. papa; she tripped down the’ slopés of. the: 
indu-Kush, regardless of ice’ and- snow, ‘and arrived in the, 
id of the Seven Rivers Just in time to-set.ón.foot a campaign: 
inst tlie hundred. cities. of the. Dasyus, and | to ‘teach, the 
ven Seers to warblé Vedic lays; "^. -- : 
[t is not quite, clear whether the person. ‘named Iranius was. 
ly à younger brother who Miss Indica took with; her ;. 
was a youth: with whom:she had been keéping. "company in. 





"happy valley ;.or, again, 'a.mere adventurer and outsider in . 


rpetual | difficultiés., with . his sibilants; ‘whom. she. picked up 
iüewhere; among. tlie. mouütains. ` It is even ‘hinted that he 
led her Miss Hindica,.and itis quité certain: that hé used to 


y hapta instead, "of-sapta, for seven į. . but;then; on. the. other | 


nd, Master Hellenicus did. much the. safe . - . 

is this raises.a Wholé.series of questions.. - Was the table» 
of the:páternal hamlet. quite. uniform, or were’ divérgencies 
ipeech already incipient in the happy valley? Did. young» 
tonicus say : . Good- bye; ‘Mutter, while Italicus and Indica 
"X Good- -bye, Mater, or Matar ; .Hellenicus at. the. same 
> murmuring: ..Farewéll,. . Metër 3 -Did they, thereupon, 
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animadvert upon each other's faulty pronunciation? Did th 
cause a coolness, and confirm them each in his own way? ar 
was it mere obstinacy that prompted Teutonicus relentlessly 
use up all his surds before the othérs had _got well into the 
sonants, 

Unhappily ‘the. white cloud faded before all: these poin 
` cóuld be satisfactorily decided, 

However, the divine vision had lasted. long enough to gi 
the Indo-Gefmanic philosophers. a firm subjective basis f 
future investigation and research : arid the work went stren 
ously on, With much rigour and vigour were elevated theori 
_ of successive immigrations ; ; clearly. marked periods’ of unio 
communion, separation and" dissipation. were discerned ; ki 
ships of all degrees were settled, from the closest consanguini 
to the most distant’ third cousinship ` and the epic of the for 

most peoples in the world | was composed, this time not witho 
the. aid of writing. ' 

"When the step from the ‘affinities of.’ Tido-Germani 
speech to the brotherhood of ‘Indo-Germanic’ speakers. h 
once been taken, these Indo.Germans^ began to make the 
appearance with unfailing ‘regularity in every work that pr 
tended to be-up to’ date.- “Then, -somewhát gradually, .in.. tl 
spirit of the great innovatór,. time, a change’ began to come ov 
‘the new epic. For though the entire excellence- of this title 
Indo-German was at once perceived and fully ‘recognise 
within the bounds of the Fatherland, still inchoate but full 
young life atid vigour in those eaily. days, it was not so kind 
received across the Rhine, or-to the east of the Vistula, or « 
- the superior. side of the Channel ; and the propriety of lookii 
out for a new name began to be felt: on. all sides. ~ 

- [t was discovered that the progeny of Fraülein: Indica hi 
been in, the. habit of calling themselves Arya,—tliat is,‘ nob 
respectable, proper, well-born, or, as we should say, gentlemiet 
and this, more especially: when they.desired to contrast ther 
selves and their own sterling excellence with the general wort 
lessness of their enemies; -the' afore-mentioned Dasyus. of tl 
hundred cities, whom théy called slaves, or low fellows, or bla 
skins,— as in a well- ‘known Vedic verse ,—again, „as we shou 
say, niggers. n 

Now it was at once seen that there was the making of a f 
better name than the somewhat invidious * Indo-German ;' ¢ 
rather, this, was seen everywhere outside the Fatherland, wh 
tlie older term is still steadily adhered to, with a certain bl 
wonder that anyone should find it unfitting or less than perfec 
.ly admirable. And thereupon all the old forefathers of t| 
hamiet's progeny, all the speakers of * Indo-Germanic’ tongi 
were turned into ' Aryans, ‘excepting only ‘such of the. £ 
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speakers as could. be proved to have borrowed the said tongues 
so recently or 80 unskilfully as to be easily found out and made 
to stand and deliver; For at ‘that time no one thought of 
suggesting that such shameless’ purloining of language "might 
bave taken.place in the days of * Indo- Germanic ' unions ; 
everyone felt that the ancient? Aryans must bé above suspicion. 

. And in this way ‘the Aryans’ increased and multiplied and 
subdued the earth, marching. up the hill of famé, like the” king 
of France in the nursery rhyme. They began to enjoy an un- 
rivalled Populer in every work on philology, or philosophy; or 

‘anthropology. tliat had any claim at all to reflect the latest 
wisdom of the time. . We. were met on every page by. eulogies 
oii the superiority of * the Aryans’; ; the. excellent wisdom, of 
‘the Aryans,’ their: unrivalled subjectivity, their liigh culture, 
„their great civilisation and inhérent’ rights to dominate all 
“ non “Aryan ' peoples. - We were even told; in “all seriousness, 
that the‘ Aryan’ brain was not only of greater specific Capacity 
than the kephalic content . of. the’ ‘ non-Aryan' ; but that it 
further possessed the Wonderful property of expanding and 
developing for several. years, after the * non-Aryan' cranium 

had reached a condition of liopeless rigidity. 

. "Sometimes one felt greatly püzzled.to account for these un- 
measured encomiums addressed to ‘the Aryans,’ beloved of 
gods and men, ‘ until it became evident that a solution of this 
‘difficulty could be reached. only by solving the problem prece- 
dent —who exactly ‘the Aryans’ were, on: whom: these high 
' praises were lavished. 

There were only broad generalities į in these so- called : Aryan 
_works on philology and philosophy ; no quite precise and definite 
statements., Yet óne began to’ read the enigma between the 
lines. It was clear that all the world was divided into : Aryans’ 
and ‘ everyoné èlse’ ; and that, primarily,. the better part, * the 
Aryans, ' were our own very. worshipful sélves. At first this 
was alittle hard to credit. No one would willingly believe 
that the great * Aryan’ exegetics were really burning „incense 
at their own shrines, — Yet à | thorough study of the works óf the 
' Iudó-Germanic " and “Aryan” periods, leaves this conclusion 
really problematic. No doubt, we are the Aryans, and wis- 
dom will die with us. 

The learned of the great Teutonic nation, in their large hu. 
mility, werit a little further. Always. looking somewhat coldly 
on the title : , Aryan' they wrote, at most, ‘ Aryans or Indo- 

o Germans ; ' more frequently still, * Indo- Germans or Aryaus; 
oftenest of all,simply * Indo-Germans, ' in the good old: style 
of the early days. In due time, one can hardly doubt, we 
should have come to. Gerrnano-Indians, with the distinct gloss 
that the Indians alluded to were: the men of long ago, whose 
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. laurels had turned to dust in - thë far-away Vedic d while 
-the Germans, the only genuine children of the Father Indo- 
Germanicus, were the Germans of to-day; the bays ‘of Sadowa 
‘and Sedañ still green about their brows. | 

` The Teutonic philosophers do not insist ‘on’ this ;. ; but. they. 
say it in their hearts with suave assurance + and their greatest 
modern hero went so far as to say; the other day, that this was 
divinely intended. fromm the beginning ;. that Herr -Gott had 
given his Germans an inherent superiority, so that’ they stood 
in a masculine relation to the other- Indo-Germanic ‘peoples, 
such feininine-weaklings as the Kelts and Slaves,’ Was the. 
i octogenarian unconsciously quoting; by some far-off thought-. 
revérberation, from early’. Indo-Germanic days, the famous: 
"Vedic. hymn in praise of the..Sky-lord.: “ Indra -bestowed . 
- horses, he bestowed the sün, he bestowed the much. nourishing. 
‘cow, he bestowed golden wealth ; putting the snemy to con- 


"fusion, he protected.the Aryan colour?” 


. Clearly.tlie appropriation. of the skyey powers ‘is a | genülne 
*Indo-Germanic * characteristic, yet one doubts. whether the 
‘only authentic“ Atyans.’ of ‘to-day would be so “sincerely in- 
terested in milk. - Or was the ‘ much- nourishing cow '.merely'a- 
symbol, a solar-mythological’ synonynt for malt and hops‘ om 

From this latest * Aryan.’ ‘utterance, it becomes clear that the 
"earliest Indo-Germanic '’seers were at fault in their prophetic 
‘insight ; they were the. victims of double, even’ multiple, vision. 
"For there was evidently only: one boy-in the-happy family, and 
the kindred of Master Germanicus were all girls; 

Thus, as‘ we have said, the “ Aryan Indo-Gertian’ -marched 


up the hill-of fame. Then, almost. imperceptibly, . came -a= 


. périod of transition and change. The hymns tó the new chosen 
. people, the god-beloved * Aryans,’ grew'gradually weàker and 
 fainter, less triumphantly self: confident. And to-day they have 
` become šo subdued.that one may say they have: ceased alto-. 
-gether ; 'their echoes only: linger- ina few lectures ‘and - books, 
the fruit of studies initiated in a by-goné- generation. ‘Outside, 
‘these -rare survivals, alt eulogy and encomium, all incense- 
_burning.at the.‘ Aryan ’ shriné,’ has come to an end ; ; the 
Y ‘ Indo-Germanic ' oraclesare dumb.: ^"  - | 
' This phenomenon of silence, like that former one of eloquent. 
“praise, was; in the words “of the Chhandogya: Upanishad; not 
without à root. And thé root of it was this ; people ‘suddenly 
"woke up to the fact that, though everyone had been talking” 
about the “Aryans ’, the ' Indo-Germans ' , nobody had. any. 
“clear idea at-all who those doughty heroes were. Even if the 
definition, * the Aryans’ are. our worshipful selves-; had won. 
-` plenaty acceptation, the case was hardly any better ; for, in the 
“hills of th e : Sorbonne, it: was found. to beat one meaning ; ; among 
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the hills of Heidelberg, abotlier;. BE different, even quite - 
irreconcileable ; and, on ‘the. Cam: and Isis, yet ‘another, And 
thus; by -tacit “ainderstanding; the - Trütüpets of"! the Aryans.. 
were blown no more, . . 

-How didit. liappen that ' | fhe- Indé-Germans? thus. marched 
down the hill. again, under. cover, of darkness: and silence ? 

It was somewhat in this wise; “A scliool of. observers grew. 
up who had; ‘perhaps, never heárd'of. the doughty ‘Aryans, ’ 
or. had listened only with half-hearkening ear ; who: were. far 
more enamoured^of mere outward investigation than of” "unrival- 
led subjectivity, ; ;who held Father Indicus and his spouse in . 
light esteem, These mere outward observers began; -among 
other activities, ‘to look”. at the. ‘children of men. with .à more 
Critical eyes. — . NES ogy 

From looking, somewhat’ after the, fashion of Celia. and Oliver, 
‘they. fell:to measuring ; from: measuring, tô- examining : colours 
‘of skin and sections :of hair, ‘average: heights, and ; orbital 
indices ; fromexamining, they fell to: ‘classifying the sons ‘of men 
according to the-results of their measurings.. And they’ found, 
what one is very likely to. find: in most corners of this wide’ 
universe of ours, - ‘that there. was all-embracing” ‘variety. “everyr- 
where, a vatiety tempered- by. a wide, uniformity. And; fürs - 
ther, they discovered - that this universal diversity ir unity was. 
so: graduated ‘that onë- could ‘find;..among: the much measured 
children of- mien, certain great groups witli broad-resemblances 
between their mémbers:; : and, within these,.many lesser groups, 
whose affinities were more definite: and complete’ : : "Quite régard- 
less. of * Indo-Germanic'. unity, of all: the: fruit of unrivalled 
subjectivity, they thus:measured and. mappéd the peoples, pretty 
awell-all the way from: Cape St. "Vincent back to the: Mahanadi 
Delta, and drew certain -general statements from their-results. 

‘When these “statements came tó be examined,all: inen were 
constrained fo confess, even -the proudest scións `of *Indo- | 
Germanic * purity, that outward observation: ‘showed very. little: 
in common -with unrivalled - subjectivity: ;;Day, even put the 
work.of unrivalled subjectivity to öpen confusion; The: sacred 
land: of. the.Atyans was broken up- and delivered to all kinds of 
barbarian’ tribes, Even in .Europe—tlie : Stronghold of- *our 
worShipful. selves’, and therefore "most “authentically " * Indo- 
Gerrüanic they discovéred ‘not one, but at least four great 
races, with irreconcileable divergencies. that-had remained fixed. 
and constant froma period long “before the- hour: of destiny. 
1500 B. C. Arnd this diversity of the’ four’ races was found 
among the very * Aryans’ themselves, the guatanteed ‘offspring . 
of the-happy valley, -after-all interloping tribes, such as Lapps 
and Finns, Basques and Huns, Jews, Turks, and: infidels, who 
had: never had any claim: to ' Indo-Germanic ' election, had 
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- They found, as we hae said, at least four distinct races . 
among the god -beloved:! Aryans * ‘of Europe; There ‘was. first 
a race of golden-haired, blue-eyed giants, whose proper home 

. was Scandinavia and the Baltic shores. And: from this race, 
they’ discovered, -was chiefly drawn the Teutonic nobility. 

Here, one would have thought, were the authentic. * Aryans’ 
"befond all doubt, the true warrant-for that heroic octogenarian 
assertér of” Germanic masculinity. But unhappily it.was found 
that these same long-skulled’ giants had hovered. round the 
Baltic long before Father Indicus was born ; and certain other 
discoveries, as to their habit of dispensing with cookery, their 
predilection for shell-fish, and even, it is whispered, anthropo- 
phagous affinities, cast the ‘gravest doubts.on their claim to re- 
prsscat the newer chosen people. l 

This discovery as-to these 'golden-haired raw- eaters : was: 
received ` soméwliat -coldly in .the Fatherland, until a way. out 
of the difficulty began to appear." For the outward observers. 
had declared the unity. of the great Central European race, a 
fair-haired or even red-headed people, with grey or brown eyes, 
who stretched across the middle of the continent, somewhat 
‘regardless of linguistic proprieties ; for they. embraced many . 
of the Slave as well as'the Saxons and Gaels,—a. whole range 

_of people, who had long been ‘wont to proclaimrtheir antago 
nism, and superiority over each other,” : ^ - 

Not quite so confidently this time, the brown-haired, grey eyed 
race was declared to be genuinely ‘Aryan’; but ill luck again 
somewhat ruthlessly supervened, This round- héaded, short- 
skulled people, with their moderate height, somewhat upturned - 
noses, and eyes hot always guiltless’ of ‘obliquity were more and - 
more clearly perceived to.bear a fairly close relationship with— ' 
one hesitates to say it—with the Mongol and - Mongoloid 
peoples, beginning with the Finns ànd races of the Volga, and 
ending with the heathen Chinese! what. possible right could 
these almost avowedly e. -mongoloid peoples have to. authentic 
‘Indo-Germanity P’. 

Then another preat race; in the south and extreme west ; very 
dark, with black hair and.eyes. Though. their skulls. are. about 
the same length, they have much weaker. jaws aiid narrower 
faces than the Baltic giants, from whom their dark colour and 
lesser stature .seem to separate them quite finally.. On the! 
lower Severn, these dark people are called Silurians ; inthe 

"west of Ireland, they have no very determinate designation. ; 
in Spain and "Sicil ly, they begin to distinctly show. African 
affinities, relationship with the races. who were:;once called 
Hamitic, and who; therefore; can haveno affinity. at all with the 
'god-born Aryans. Indeed their * Indo-Germanic ^ ‘claims have 
hardly been mooted, perhaps because the science of en lightened 


— .ethnoloev has as vet made little progress among the Welsh hills. 
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the ‘wilds of: Connemara, and. the out-of-the-way corners of 


Portugal Sicily and Spain., 


' So wé:come to the last of the four races ; those whom people 
have called Auvergnats - or, Ligurians, but who still, like the . 
otlier three, are distinctly. in want-of.a purely: ethnical name, 


"Like the Silürians,. they’ are dark; and of small stature, but, 


unliké them, they have very. short, round skulls.and orbitss this 
shows a certain approach to the Central European type; from 
which, however, they are clearly Separated by colour and 


stature. 


An excellént ethriologist has found the first 1 race personified ` 


‘in the Court of. Zachüárm, ‘ éognomine Magnus, quidam sub 
luna :agebat, quinquies rille perdices plumbo confecit ; and an 
. vident type' of the secotid-in ‘Professor Teufelsdrockh, wliose 


* excellent passivity. ". i4s:no bad. imitation “of that ‘unrivalled 


‘Indo-Germanic’ subjectivity of which so much used to be said; 
We should bë greatly inclined ‘to’ "nominàte, as representatives ' 
of the two other races, Don- ‘Quixote and Tartarin de Tarascon, 


were it‘not that we fear tlie reproach "of a mythopoeia even 
worse ‘than’ any that can’ be laid-to the charge of “ the united 


Aryans?” 


The -students who hold to. this division proudly..claim: that it 
is greatly to be relied 0n; as .the. work: of simple outwardness 
and: obseivation; and not of unrivalled subjectivity atall. If 
it be at all like the truth, as. the work of simple Qutwardness 


well may, the claims of ‘Ar yan unity” must sink to-rest, falling 


away into darkness and night ; and: we must: regretfully part 
with ‘that fair picture that the f Indo- Germanic’ seers beheld of ` 


. old in the white cloud-of steaüí. 


"There must be another leave-taking of the children of that 


happy valley—no longer on the part of Father Indicus.and his 


spouse Germanica: This time it is we ourselves.who must bid 


- farewell to: the one undoubted boy Germanicus,: and to his 


. sisters-and sometime brothers, Hellenica, Italica, and the rest. 


If the Europeans. scarcely. =be.-  Aryanised, where shall the 


.. Iranian and Indian appear? Yet there.is a hope, albeit a faint 
“one, in thè face of this but too. evident diversity among the 
. Aryans ; fór; perhaps, like the. faithful wife of a far-voyaging 
sailor of Bristol, the-Indo-Germanic Fore-Mother bore children 


of different colours by turns; children whose varying Mongo- 
loid, African, even. Anthropophagous, affinities left little to be 
desired in the field.of etlinic diversity, though mucli, perchance, 


" in the domain of patriarchal respectability. 


. But this theory; our last ray of hope, even ‘Father. Indicus— 
or perhaps most of ‘all Father Indicus—will reject with scorn; 


. so we must, with an unwilling willingness, resign ourselves to 


; the truth that ‘Aryan, idg -Germanic unity’ is a dream of the 
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'glorious past; that Hamitic and Mongoloid affinities have won 
the day. There are ‘Aryan’ languages, as a valued authority 

declares, but. theré are no * Aryan’ peoples, The wild jump from 
kinship of speech .to kinship of blood should never have been 
made; would, indeed, never have been, made, had not the. Teu- 
tonic kettle boiled over at the ver y moment, of. all others when 
clouds of steam were most dangerous.. . D" 

Thus the  Indo-Germanic:? myth and forty-thousand | ingeni- 
ous theories marched up the hill, only to march down again,.. 
in silence and darkness. Born of unrivalled subjectivity, it has 
faded away before mere outwardness and observation. 

Would we be justified in drawing from this. .veridical history. 
the conclusion that very. much of what in its day passes for- 
irreproachable science is really nothing more than the -sheerest 
myth-making—lauter Mythen- Dichtung, as they sdy in the | 
*Indo-Germanic "school? `- 

.On the contrary, it.seems, to us that the true moral of the 
story is this: that.other' peoples". kettles may. not boil over, 
simply because they are cold ; and therefore quite tiseless for 
the decoction of süch mental. beverages ás warm Ue unrivalled . 
subjectivity or ' Indo-Germanic" man.. tog Us 
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." ART. Il _RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN. 
bo ae CIVILIAN. - | 
. By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C. 1. E., M. A, Oxon, 
^77 ^ CHAPTERIX O 
; 1879—1882; . a. 
( Contluded From No. 204, A pril 1896). 


O anded amy. incumbency at Agra, without. any great 
S event’; am honest instalment of average. humán life in its 
mingled gloom -and "brightness, bringing me nearer to` the 
„end of my Indian” service, with.no loss of reputation, perhaps, 
: but with steadily diminishing hopes of prosperity. -One of the 
last public events in: which<I took part béfore leaving Agra, 
was the dinner given at the Club to General Ulyssés ‘Grant, ex- 
President of the United States, where 'he came attended by 
Mrs, Grant.and ‘a’ numerous: suite of distinguished Americans. 
At the request of the Committee, I took the chair, There were 
- about one. hundred persons..present, including His Highness 
the Maharana of Dholpore; and the illustrious: guest of the 
-evening was, obliged—must.: ;against “his will—to-address the 
Company in a speecb, replying to one in which I had to 
piopose nis health. As we parted, he told:me that he hoped 
to see me some day in‘his own country. * And if you come 
to the States, ‘Judge, I'll put. you: through, ” he was kind 
enough to say. “ But,” he added, “Fl tell you what I will 
not doyand that is, embarrass you! by making speeches.” 

| found -that my taking the chair at this dinner had given 
great umbrage at Head-quarters, where it was considered 
that I had taken undue precedence of.the Commissioner, I 
had .not intended offence, not-being even aware that tlie 
Commissioner wished to.preside.; aud the"whole thing seemed 
to show that the new L, G. Was" as.adverse to.me as any 
of. his. predecessors, .My. ‘prospects: of promotion, therefore, 
appearing to bé closed, 1 began “to think it. would be better 
-to apply for a vacancy ina place where the extremes of climate 
"were less sévere thàn at Agra, and: where ‘thé Hill-sànitaria 
were nearer. I might then-pass the few years of service left me, 
without trying my strength and without long and evér-recur- - 
ring separations from: my Wife and: family. Agra has never 
been a Station of exceptional unwholesomeness-; but there 
are few places in the world wheré ‘the thermometer ranges 
more widely. I have seen 105 degrees. of Fahrenheit in my 
wife’s room at 1I P. M, and a few months later there has been 
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frost on the ground, and men n driving in top-coats in the middle | 


of the day, 

I accordingly applied for a transfer to Meerut or Saharan- 
pore, when'either of those more northerly*Judgeships should 
be vacant, In the meantime (March 1879), I visited Alaha- 
bad for the'opening of the Memorial Hall, lately erected there 
as ae monument to the murdered Mayo. ` “I was requested by 
the Committee to compose an inscription to be put over the 
main entrance, and also to write an ode to be sung at the 


inaugural ceremony, the music selected being that of Rossini's: 


famous composition from. 4 osé: dd Egitto, usually sung to the . 


words “sul tuo- stellato soglio.” . There was a large and 
brilliant assembly, and the opening speech by Lord. Lytton 


was as effective and thoughtful as all his public or ations, My - 


ode was sung by an amateür chorus of all the best and most 
cultivated gentlemen and lady singers of that part of Pu 
and it rañ as follows i= ` = 


“ On thee, great Shade ! we call— - 
Unseen, though still at hand— 2n 
To, consecrate this Hall | TE. ace 
In Thine adopted land `: ae a Wette o 
Long may that honoured name - 
Bestow. its favouring fame, ." 

s : Mayo ! ! 


* While Jumna's water pours - 

Her tribute to the sea, 

Sull may these votive towers ` 

Prociaim our love fot thee; 

Thy noble life laid low "NI 

By weason's felon blow; | E E 
l Mayo t 


t For thou wert of the few 
Who conquer Destiny; 

Brave, merciful and true, — 

All that a chief should be ; EC 

Hail to the mighty dead 

Whose life for us was sped, p T 
*Mayo. t » ta - "s 


I fear the lines were.not above the low-water level of occa: 


yI a- 


sional, but the effect of the singing was good, accompanied ` 


by an admirably touched organ that answered their purpose, 


aud pealed along.the painted rafters of the Hall in. a sufi- 


ciently impressive manner. 


In. due course the transfer to Meerut was effected ; and I^ 


left. Agra, the scene of so many blighted hopes, secure in the 
promise ofa First Grade Judgeship, which Lord Lytton.had 
obtained.for me from the local Government. From financial 
causes, the creation of this. post was expected to be a matter 
of time, but there was: good reason to hope that it ‘would - 
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come to me before the expiry of my  thirty-Rfth year of 
service, when, by a rule introduced after the mutiny; senior 
officers retired, to cause a flow of promotíon in the ranks 
below. 

Before laine Agra, I had the. gratification of receiving a 
spontaneous and unanimous address from the- local Bar, ex-. 
pressed in terms far more complimentary than I thought my 


just due; but I may, without 
immodesty, cite thé' sentences 


009 u Your ever courteous mán- . 
per towards the members of the 


profession has won for you the 
esteem of all. ` It would be out of 


place for us to commend the zeal . 


and earnestness with which you 
have discharged the duties of 
your office ; but we may be per- 
mitted to say that... the people 
of this city, and, indeed, of its 
whole ^ neighbourhood, have, 


reason to be indebted to you for - 


the labour and research: which’ 
you have bestowed upon the 


history. and ereieology of the. 


. most 


condensed upon the margin, as 
showing. that one from whom 
nothing was to .be hoped or 
feared, was deemed not un- 
deserving of a kind farewell, * 
The address, which is one of my 
valued possessions, bears 
the signatures, English or Per- . 
sian, of four and twenty ad- 


year: > 


place." 


It was in the month of April 1879 that- I departed for. 
Meerut, followed, in spite of the heat, by many native friends 
who. testified, by bearing. me company for a portion of my 
journey, that it is' not difficult for an alien official to kindle 
genuine kipdness in Asiatic hearts. -I parted from them at 
the Tundla Station with genuine regret and sincere good 
wishes for their future. welfare. . The- short- remnant of my 
public life was to be passed in scenes where I was less known, 


and amongst psopie in.whom I could not. feel an equal 
interest. 


About this time the gentleman who .had done so much to - - 


frustrate my chances of success, left India, after filling some 
of the very highest posts, and our warfare was accomplished. 
In. private we had for the most: part been on civil terms, 
but there was about him an atmosphere in which it was hard 
to breathe freely ; and he doubtless found the same with me. 
T oncé heard an officer of great ability put the matter neatly, 
“and though by no means his equal otherwise, -I was bere 
in entire accordance: He said :—“I do not think Sir--——has 
- much. opinion of me ; and.I am afraid that I return 'the cóm- 
' pliment.” ` Our differences, as has been seen, were of old 
standing, caused by irreconcileable habits and principles.. Peace 
be to him ! Since returning to Europe, he has continued to 
prosper, “going in,” as has been said, * for both worlds" He 
may have improved by age; if mén do not get wotse as, 
as they grow old, they often become wiser, . While in India, 
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he was always useful when properly inspired, usually failing, 
-when left to himself." It was characteristic of him that, on ` 
the subject of the local land revenue, he was pronounced “the 
‘greatest living authority” by those who found his views on, 
that very subject - vague, erroneous, - and. ultimately * confuted 
by -the logic of events. 

Another doctrine which this official, han in power amongst’ 
us, was particularly prone to push to extremes, was that . female’ 
. infanticide among.the Hindus was a cruel and wicked custom, 
Which it was the’ duty of British, rulers to destroy by attack- | 
ing the.expenses of, Hindu weddings. Now, there is no, 
doubt that some.of the purer.and more manly races of. Hindus. . 
lave inherited, from their ancestors, this. tinsocial. custom): 
while inferior tribes have been led to adopt, it because they - 
"think it fashionable and aristocratic... The Rajput practice. 
admits of easy explanatioti.; and its adoption by lower classes. 
- ig probably only-a symptom of the ‘common human -weakness 
that leads people to imitate the doings of their superiors, ^^ 
In the former Case, the practice, common to all primitive. 
peoples, hass been strengthénéd by. pride of race, which-makes- 
high-caste men refuse to let their daughters marry persons 
of lower status, while tribal customs render them. sistérs to 
the young men of their own.trank, and, so deprive: them .of 
all hope of matriage, unless their parents can pay down a- 
dowry. sufficient to. produce bridegrooms: of "a still higher : 
clan. To translate this into familiar language, it. is -as’ if the- 
_ Baronets of Britain had a rule that their daughters must not- 
"marry untitled husbands ; or, if, in old Scottish: society, dt. 
had been held that, - While. a Macpherson could not marry a. 
Macpherson, without being taxed with incest; she could not: 
takë a Lowlander on pain of social. degradation.. Sooner than: — 
have a flock of single women:on his hands, a father so: situated 
takes the easier step of not rearing “his girl babes. It wa 
` hardly à crime, because not considered cr iminal by those among. 
whom it prevailed. This was..repfésetited “to the officials of ^ 
- pre-scientific days. in India as infanticide caused by marriage. 
expenses ; instead of what it. really was, -a habit : arising out.- 
of a dread of the incumbrance of a family consisting largely 
"of unprofitable members, . And à man like him whom I have: 
named “the Deductive,” never ‘abandoned a doctrine that 
‘he had once-learned from his official seniors and: superiors; ` 
The following rough: recollection. óf a trial in the Sessiors. 
. Court of Muttra will serve’ to illustrate tlie difficulties of the’ 
. Western administrator dealing with ari Eastern disorder. I 
. should: premise that, when the: plan of. curtailing:. marriage. 
‘expenses was tried, it proved a compléte failure ; the heads of: 
Rajput society were converied,. harangued,- and máde. to 
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promise. reform : -weddings were; TM celebrated—for à- 
time— with, less extravagance, -but the little, girls continued to 
‘disappear, stifled painlessly at birth.no doubt, and with births 
usually unrecorded. It was. then attempted, by some zealous . 
reformers, tó make the- village: watchman report every birth 
and visit the family from time to time, to see how the infant l 
life- prospered, but the vulgar atrocity.of, such a scheme- soon 
brought.it to nought. Our, Deductive L. G. then hit upon 
another plan; which may be; called: “:Moral Reform: by: tabular 
return; and which certainly. showed . . great faith in statistics, 
There was to be. a periodical count -of babies, village by 
. village: wherever- there was found: a, marked disproportion 
between the. numbers’ ,of the sexes, penal ‘police measures 
would be orderéd ; and.the name of such’ a. village would be. 
entered. on-a © black list. ^. When a female. infant: died in 
one of the yillages on that. list, and it was presumed thatit had 
been murdered,the family. would be proceeded. against, and the 

- "burden would rest upon the parents of proving’: their inno- 
cence by showing that.the- child had. died. a natural death, 
In the case. to *which, I am. now, going-to : refer, the mother 
"made a stout and-well-reasoned defence. She produced witness-. 
ves who deposed.that the child was born.when she-had fever, 
that the village medicine-man -had. been called "in, that, 
when her supply of milk failed, efforts. were made.to keep the 
infant alive by feeding it with the milk of cows and goats.; 
and; lastly; that. many females had. been reared in the. family, 
_of whom. some were, indeed, forthcoming. The .man who - 
practised in the village, a sort. of respectable herbalist, was - - 
‘one of-the witnesses for the ‘defence: on the. other side, the 
. prosecution called attention to the record of the: Magistrate, - 
-containing, the fact that. the village .was. on: the list; and the 
. testimony. of the Civil Surgeon, who had made g post. mortem 
examination.of thé infant body. 1 -felt so far from justified, | 
that I summoned this Officer, and subjécted him. to re-exami- 
nation, as a Sessions Judge i is always at Jiberty to. do. when he | 
désires to extend the medical evidence ‘taken before. the 
„committing officer, though. the record; of .that.evidencé.is. ‘made 
lawful matter by special. enactment, in-ordinary cases, Causing 
-the. depositions recorded, before me to be read to the Doctor, 
Į ‘proceeded to. inquire: whether there . "was anything ‘in. the 
statements, so made; which was incompatible with.the symptoms 
disclosed -in the autopsy made, by himself? He said, No; 
the child had died of^inanition, but d ‘symptoms. Tight 
have been due to improper. food,: asl well as- to “food 
“insufficient in. quantity : all that he could: Bay was'that food had. 
not ‘been absorbed ‘and assimilated, ID then; explained. this 
evidence to 'the- Assessors (who did. fiot understand English); 
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asking if they had any other questions to suggést. They 
answered that they .had not, being, indeed, satisfied all afong 
that the mother had never intended to cause her child's death. 
“Your Honour ‘should know,” they added, “that this family 
belongs to an etidogamous clan, and is in no sort of difficulty 
to obtain husbands for their daughters: why, then, should they 
kill them?” The prosecution had no answer; idt could only 
be urged that the case had been committed becaüse the death 
ofthe child had occurred in a proscribed village. But this ` 
was readily explained, as it was at once shówn that the - village 
had been put on the list on account of the evil reputation of 
another tribe, and that this family belonged to some later: ‘Settlers, 
‘who were free from all suspicion. I consequeiitly, ‘concurring 
with the Assessors, found the poor woman not guilty. But 
she left the court, bowed in health and spirit, so that the Doctor 
himself noticed the change in -her condition. It can only be 
hoped that, as knowledge advances, Anglo-Indians will ledrn - 
‘how much caution is demanded when foreigners attempt to ` 
control the domestic life of a backward people. 
: With these feelings, I had. never been able to sympathise - 
‘with the well- -meaning efforts for the “abolition of this cruel 
‘practice: "’ "in other words, for inducing the -middle-class 
Hindus to allow their daughters to grow up by taking engage- 
ments from the heads of their communities to -celebrate wed- 
‘dings. in an inexpensive style. The real difficulty with these 
‘poor creaturés was—so far, at least, as their girls went—to 
‘have any weddings at all. I thought that time and an im- 
“proved social system might do something ; and that; of course, 
the law must strike on just occasion ; but I did not think that 
an old custom, founded on ‘stern considerations of interest, 
. could be abolished in à day, without creating greater evils, p 
' I have already mentioned some of the other matters as to 
which we had differed —tenant-rights, permanent-settlements, 
‘and female education—and it has been mentioned that; on 
‘the latter subject, Sir Sayad Ahmad showed 's ideas to be 
‘premature, if not utterly impracticable.' So we went on 
through many years of antaganism, in which he always pros- 
` pered, in spite of his many mistakes; and Fonly allow myself 
to say as much as I do now for two reasons. I think it can 
‘do nothing but good to show how-easily a virtuous and indus- 
trious man may. do harm if he allows himself to be influenced 
by ünreasoning prejudices ; and I.deem myself entitled to show 
that, if I have not done as much in life as I might have done, 
I have bad a long and unequal struggle with a man who was 
much my senior, and in many respects my- superior, and who 
"thought that, in acting and speaking against me, he was doing | 
-good service. l à 
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Well, at last he was ; gone; but too late to help : me, “The 
evil that men do lives after them," ina bureaucracy; and my 
course was determined. Of the next L.G. I need say no more 
than that he had it in ‘his power to create the First Grade 
Judgeship, a prize greatly needed for the encouragement of 
District Judges; and that Lord. Lytton had obtained from.him 
a promise that the first vacancy should. be offered to me. Jn 
the meanwhile, I. was settling very comfortably at Meerut, and 
obtained three months’ “ privilege leave " , to Mussoorie, where 
my family were spending the hot weather, In July, however, 
this pleasant holiday came to an.end, and I descended to the 
plains, where the rest of the year passed by in. making acquaint- 
ance with the place and people. The: military society was 
particularly pleasant, comprising the 15th Hussars and a 
battalion cf the 6oth Rifles—now known as “ ‘The King’s Royal 
Rifles,” if that be-any improvement. 

The Cabul war- was then at- its height,* and in; December 
the Ex-Amir, Yakub ` Khán, was brought to Meerut, as a 
State prisoner. He was under charge of a- political officer 
with whom: I was acquainted, and was assigned quarters in the 
fine building which had once been the. Mess Howse of the 
Bengal Artillery. The fallen potentate proved affable, though: 
not—1 should judge— possessed of much intelligence or energy. 
There had been a time when he was generally thought the - 
most distinguished. of living Asiatics ; if he had ever really .. 
deserved that reputation; long imprisonment and his father’s 
ill-treatment must have broken him down. -He spoke a little- 
English, and took a fancy to my. boy, Frank, who used to help 
him with his lessons. It seemed droll to seea middle-aged 
~monarch engaged witha spelling-book ; and, in the intervals - 
of ‘these studies, the’ fallen chief could give expression to very - 
truculent feelings. He has long ago removed to Mussoorie, 
where the climate is doubtless riore congenial to mountaineers 
than Meerut could have ever been. 

‘As. to official life at- Meerut, it was easy enough. "There, 
were two resident European Barristers and some very good 
pleaders ; and ‘I. organised a couple of chambers for the former 
and a library, where all the Bar could meet. There :was one 
outlying .District, that of Bulandshahr, where I.had once. held 
sway for two years; now greatly “glorified; since those days, . 
“by the tasteful energy.of Mr, Growse. Under recent.and very ` 
proper arrangements of the High Court, the District Judges 
had now to.hold a sort of Civil circuit, not only visiting any 
District where they had Session duty, but also inspecting the - 
Subordinate Civil Courts, scrutinising their registers and 
deposit accounts, and repor ting on the'state of the adthinistra- 
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tion generally, "This:added to our labour,-but at the same- time 
made it more active and interesting, besides infusing vitality 


. into the local courts, encouraging good subordinates; and stimu- . 


lating any "who were inclined to take things too easily." .The 
people are understood to' dislike the Civil Courts ; but I do 
not think their unpopularity is due to. easily - avoidable causes ; 

and I believe the”. native judiciary.to be an excellent class of. 
officials. In. the Meerut Judgeship, génerally, their court-. 


` houses were very incommodious, in spite of urgent ‘Tepresentar 


tions, I hope all has-been since rectified. 

My diary for 1880: commences -in- anything but a-tone of 
confidence. "The new. year opened disastrously with a small 
conflagration in the drawing-room, while we were-at dinner in. 


` the next apartment. True, it might have been far worse ; for 


we suüfféred little’ damage beyond a.sound frightening, some 
injury to the carpet, and the destruction of some drapery, includ-. 
ing four yards of very. fine point- ace that had been in the 
family for a hundred years. 

' During the winter, we had a visit from a. much-valued friend, 


- the Ven. J. Baly, the Archdeacon of Calcutta, and engaged in 
forming . school-boards for the instruction of Christian children, 


an. increasing. class.for whom ‘no. adequate. provision: then 


existed. I also enjoyed the society of a‘ very able officer, who. 


had been on Lord Northbrook’s staff, and who let-me into some 
of the clique-life.of Simla, It was; "he said, the.fixed principle 
of the members of that set that the people of India never 


. knew -what -was. good for them-; “we” (that is, the Simla 


u 
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officials) -“ were to show what was really required and to press. 
it upon them: He called my ancient Deductive “‘India’s evil 
genius;".Lord N.. had. resisted the influence of him and his- 
Jike, but the present Viceróy. was in.danger of ‘succumbing, 


being more clever than able, and prone to leave -to others all 
“work. that did not bappen. to. interest him .personally. In 


connection with these revelations—of which I made. a note. 
at the time—let me ador the following” words from Sainte ` 
Beuve :— 

4 The. greatest crime in the eyes of every-clique , and. every 
party. is nof to belong to it. To remain aloof and independent, 
especially if'you have drawn at all near, is to be held an enemy. 


` and.almost a traitor... . It is enough to: make the leaders, 


even. if they- have no personal. spite against you, feel. that they^ 


. are at liberty tò treat you without scruple and without justice,” 


[n June Lord Lytton made over charge of his high office to 
the Marquis.of.Ripon. The-rest of. the year passed: -quietly ; . 
my family -went to Kasauli, a small health resort on the way 
to.Simla ; and I remained at Meerut, an honorary member of 


~ -the Mess of the h oyal Artillery, where I had- the use-of a good 
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library of reference, I was ‘elected Ghairmait. of the: Wheler . 
Club, where I set on foot variotis reforms; and I wrote a little 
for. the: Pioneer, and also for the Calcutta Review. The latter 
part of September was very: wet; on the-17th of that month. 
nine inches of rain-fell in less than twenty- -four hours :-the- next - 
day -was almost equally. rainy; the open drain of .Meerut— 
known as- “ Abu.Nala "—iould-no lotiger/ work; and. overflowed 
the’ streéts-; the roofs - of- the houses’ failed “to. keep out the 
storm ; in one-tHat some friends of ours occupiéd; the drawing- 
room ceiling-came down without warning. "We did-net küow 
that the-day-was being darkened by amore tragic -catastroplie 
in: the Kumaon Hills. - The lovely Naini, the summer-capital of 
the province that clings to the -sides of the mountain-basin; at. | 
whose foot liés the still lake, was associated. in:all. out; thoughts 
with memories of happy: hours’ of pleasure or .anticipatións of 
‘repose; and it was -here -that the sudden havoc fell, -all the 
more terrible because of this contrast.. About one. o'clock -in 
the afternoon; some workmen-were ‘engaged in diverting an ` 
overflow. channel that ran down the north-east side - under. the 
Lieutenant-Governor's- House, when, ia a moment, with an 
awful uproar, the whole face of the slope cáiné down’ in à vast: 
wave of shalé-and rock, carryiüg before it -the’ workmen : and: 
two officers, * -by whom they were being dirécted ; ds-also- the: 
interposéd walls, trees; houses, gardens ; the whole. ‘of a crowd». 
ed. hotel; a. solid - masonry: building, once a racquét-court, and 
now full of winé- and provisions, millinery arid milliners ; and 
qarrying- into the'agitated. bosóm of.the lake à grove of wi lows, 
X solid Hindu Temple, and the whole block of. Assembly 
iiooms and library that had. Jong been a public resort on tlie. 
‘water's edge... "In less than a minute “nothing was left. in the 
‘path of-the avalanche, but a wide and ghastly scar : | the lóss 
oflife was estimated at two hundred. | 

In: youth we expect everything good from. change ) > after the 
‘middle of life wé learn—if wé are:at all capable:of instruction—. 
that there is nothing like making the.. best. of^ what « we - have. 
For many years 1. had been fretting to return to. Eütope, and 
join in the literary life of London ; but mow-I began: to have. 
sad momenits-as:I thought of. leaving theland that I'had-known 
so long, and the duty that I was just beginning to understand 
thoroughly. In the summer of 1881, my family being again at 
"Kasauli, l resolved to pay a short visit to Simla. as ‘the guest 
of Dr, Whitley Stokes, Legal Member of the Viceroy's: Council, 
and better known to the world at large asa distinguished l 
Celtic scholar. Believing that: the local Lieutenant-Govérnor | 
would do nothing for my behalf, or that the Trades’ Union at 
Allahabad would never let him, | I endeavoured to take sure - 
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of —€— -with the Government of India, On the 7th of June 
Lord Ripon kindly accorded mean interview, at which I laid the 
-case before him ; pointing out the reasons which rendered it 
an object of almost vital importance for me to remain a little: 
longer in the service ; that Í had been promised the first grade 
so soon as it could be created, which must now be very soon ;. 
and that it: must,-virtually, rest’ with him whether I could, 


: temain long enough to secure the necessary promotion, by 


which a prolongation of service would be necessarily created. 
“ You will otherwise be- retired in October 1882?" asked the: 
Viceroy, and I replied, * Yes, unless your Lordship will either 
apply to the Secretary of: State for a few months’ extension, 
or say a word to accelerate the action of the local Government.” 
His reply: was tiot discouraging: he had heard of the case 
before ; had. already -seen the papers sent to his Private Secre- 
tary in connection with the matter ; : and would give -it-his- 
favourable consideration, — . 

On the. 3rd -of October I went for the end of the long vaca- 
tion to Kasauli, where I had the pleasure to find all well, But 
anxieties were thickening. around us. Less than. a twelve- 

month now remained before. the fatal day when, unless the- 
. Lieutenant-Governor should. be pleased to create: the first-grade” 
for me, I should have to leave the serviée under the thirty-five 
years’ rule. My family had long. been: large and costly; and 
I was in no position to- provide for them, without an official 
salary. Everything depended ori a man, once my friend, who 
had . long Shown a character hardened by success, and on: "whose ` 
sense of justice little reliance was to be placed. In April; how- 
.ever, he departed, and his successor proved to be a- very different 
man intellectually and otherwise, one who. owed his advance” 
to his own singular abilities, and who has continued, since his 
return to Europe, to all a considerable space | in the i 
. of Fame. - 

A case lodged i in the Sub- judge's Court in on autumn of. 
1881 excited a good deal of interest in India: it arose out of 
a racing dispute, in the course.of which a Mr. K.M. sued Lord: 
William B—for defamation of character by words uttered in 

a “ Lottery " meeting at the Club. Lord William was Military - 
Setietaty tothe Viceroy, and a popular member of society ; 
and I was not sorry. that the trial should be heard in another. 
Court than mine, especially as he (Lord W.) was a friend off 
my own, and 1 thought him in the wrong. After a good dea. 
of argument, in which Calcutta lawyers took part on either 


' side, the Court came to a decision which reflected highly on 


the wisdom and firmness of the Hindu gentleman who presided. 
Mr. M., the plaintiff, tendering himself as a witness, deposed 
- that he was not a professional horse-trainer, . that he © was 
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merely a private gentleman keeping. a few horses for his own 
amusement, The Court held that,.this being so, the words 
spoken by the defendant, however rash and baseless, were 
fot defamation, being only calculated .to;injure a professional. 
Damages. were accordingly refused; but, on the other band, 
the defendant must pay -the costs "of a suit which need riot 
have been brought had he been more circumspect. This deci- 
sion was supported in.a long written judgment, in’ which both 
parties acquiesced. 

_Sir Alfred Lyall; K. C. B,’ assumed. charge of the Provinces 
in April.1882; and I felt that I had at-last a chance ‘of.fair 
and sympathetic: treatment. He held out hopes of an early - 
arrangement. for creating the new grade; and in the meanwhile 
promised to forward, with a favourable . endorsement, the re- 
commendation of the High Court that I should. ‘have an 
extension of six months,. which was all that could be possibly 
requisite, In the meantime, as my health had . suffered at 
Meerut, obtained the favour of being transferred to Saharan- 
pore, where I had an. opportunity ‘of re-visiting the Doon and 
adjoining health resorts, which had been my home for six 
years at the outset, long ago. "My family took refuge from 
the heat at- Mussoorie, where I was able to pay them short ^ 
visits from-time to time, as the Doon was „the outlying. District . 
to which the Judge of Saharanpore went for circuit duty... 

On the 8th of May, the local Government's letter to the 
Government of India went to Simla ; and I wrote at the same 
time to the Viceroy’s Private Secretary to beg him to recall 
to. his Excellency's recollection the promise "of favourable 
consideration which he had kindly given the-year before. But 
_on the 28th of the ensuing month the last hope was‘ disposed 
of by that gentleman’s reply. His Excellency, I was informed, 
did not see his way to intervening in my behalf, so as to expe- 
dite the creation of the First Grade. The. other question was . 
not, indeed, for the moment, referred to; but I soon learned 
from other quarters that the Government of India shrank ‘from 
any further recommendations of extension of period to “ cove- 
nanted ” officers. Some of the juniors .had: been complaining 
so far that one or two-members of the House of Commons had - 
taken up the matter; and thus it happened that my. case was 
the first to be affected by the new scruples. I had entered 
the service: under a covenant from the Company ; büt this, se 
far from being a ground: of adverse action, ought, of course, to 
have operated ‘in my favour. For.the thirty-five years’ rule 
was no part of that covenant, or of the written or customary 
rules of the service ; and' all who joined béfore the ‘Mutiny 
were equitably entitled to the benefit of the original regula- 
‘tions. But to enforce such rights, we should have had to obtain 
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injunctions. in. enande, and we weére-pledged never to sué our 


employers ! 


"$ 


Accordingly | was ‘sactifived, in spite of ‘the support of my © 


B own immediate superiors; and I made over charge as the.clock 
' struck 12 at noon on the '3rd. October. A short time before | 


had appeared the final Resolution of Government on the’ ‘poor 
old Mozafarnagar. Settlement," Had it been accorded within 


__asreasonable time, it might have been of some use. Coming 


twenty years after the receipt of my report, it-was an idle 


: compliment. - Three months after I had been driven out, the | 


First Grade was’ created, and given to'a man of no speciat ! 


claims, who duly obtained: añ extension as holding: á. new - post. 


', At the same time -1 was gazetted a kd a of the Indian 
.; Empire, L3 : 2^ x be. S 


.—- CONCLUSION. - . 
On looking back at this record, one hardly. dares: to shapes that 
it will have power to please, . Probably, the first impulsé of” 


such a question only one apology can ‘be offered. Success is 


4 


nine out of ten, if one. should have so many readers, will be | 
. to ask, why such an. unsuccessful life. should be related? To: 


a relative term : a boy who-throws a stone at.an'apple so that - 


it falls to the ground, and gets into his pocket, may go. home- 
with a sense of success, while his father, missing a. pheasant 
with a fifty guinea. breech-lóader, must acknowledge . failure. 


-The point of my story, if point it is to have, must be that a 


man.of ordinary powers, with-a little “ poetry " .in his natures. - 
-çan obtain from life the realisation of any reasonable, wishes 
: that lié may.form at starting. And, in using the word “ poetry,” 20 
. I would not be understood to mean the “gift claimed by in- B 
. competent dreamers whose: -only title to be called: poets.is that 


they cannot write prose! I mean youngsters whose. outfit 
includes a certain tenderness of fibre and excitability of imagi- ` 
nation which, though it may never amount to a world-kindling, 


nx 


prophesy-giving inspiration, will yet kéep them buoyant. . 


‘Sainte Beuve has told us that in. such casés. the man survives, 
the dead poet: yet the same subtle critic shows elsewhere that 


he knew that the poets would: not all die. “There are men,” 
. ` he tells us in his essay on ‘Michaud, .* who: have fot enough 


poetry in them to express it by their "Skill, ór to display. it. in 


E their very. youth ; yet this little grain of poetry is not wholly 


Jost. Itis like a broken scent-bottle ; the spilt essence spreads. 


over the whole: substance" of the mind, and leavés-upon it a; 


' faint: perfume, - Such men long remain young ; and are found 
hg fresh. and inquisitive, agreeable and no wise soured in old age.” 





o+ Observation of Government. on the care- ad discimiusdon. with 
Which Messrs, Keene and Colvin worked, and the Pucelieüem of the results 


obtained; —G. R, 7th April, 1882. 
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Only such men- should start in life with clear intentions 
and- a proper: ideal of attainment, framed in due proportion to 
a true estimate of their powers. “And it may. not, be harsh to 
notice that by intentions and: ideals, we must mean. more than | 

"those gentle aspirations called. in French- velites, those wae l 
Platonic desires that haunt the brains of romantic lads;— ME 
-ü Phe'spirit of the years to come ` 
. Yearning to mix itself with life.*" 
. However modest be the sense of ability’and the capai 
ing plans, they should be firm and resolute ; however. coloured ` 
by what I here-call ' poetry,” they must be clear and ‘practical. 
Now, in-the’present case, the scheme was neither unréasonable 
. in itself, nor wholy out ‘of proportion tó one’s means. Had I 
started with the ambition to’ become a great: (lawyer or.a 
distinguished. statesman, I. might: be justly taxed with well- - 
inerited failure, But'it would perhaps: have’ led to’ very little 
‘disappointment to have started in-life with the desire to ‘be-" 
come à school-master; a. solicitor, ' or even a mild sort of 
journalist; The mistake lay in not forming my ‘plan. | "with 
sufficient. clearness, or carrying it out with sufficient détermina-, . 
tion, When I ventured on the responsibility of refusing: the - 
opening offered me at Oxford, I -was not altogether in the 
-wrong. Only, when one had taken one's destiny. into one's 
owü-wilfaül hands, it would have been wiset to do-all.that 
one ‘could to complete the shaping of:it. One ought: to have 
resolved, in entering. upon-an Indian career, to pursue itin. 
oné-of two distinct ways: Without cherishing. any ambition 
- of a kind- beyond one's power; one might have fairly. proposed 
te render oneself useful by unquestioning acceptance of àll. ‘the — 
doctrines: and devices -of superior authority, and by giving up 
one's entire nature; spirit, :5oül; and body to.carrying them 
out. Or, if this were deemed too: ‘great a sacrifice, there .was 
the alternative of blameless, perfunctory, mechanical discharge 
óf unavoidable düty; with a life of -self- denial and frugality, 
and ad saving of half one’s pay. * 

Nevertheless, it may be claimed: that, after all due deduction 
has been made, such'an Indian life as-has been here briefly 
-related was . by rio means without its consolations. If the 
. young men-who now undertake the various employments that 
. India offers, will take advice from- one. who has had no'small - 
experience, they’ will make up their minds: to find as much 
happiness as they deserve, to valüe material: prosperity at its 
proper. price, and to recógnise the truth’ that an indispensable 
part of that -price must be the forination and O of. a 
deliberate; insatiable purpose. | _ 

“Those: who will: show themselves. E M bolda. or ‘more’ 
devoted to iae: interests of the people must. be: destroyed, or 
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gained at any price, If any party-leaders are found in the 

Provinces, they must bé exterminated, but without recourse to 
' ordinary justice. ^ Let poison do the work.” So said Fra 
Paolo, or. Sarpi, the excommunicated Servite, and anti-papal 
"historian of the Council of Trent, whom the papalists attempted: 
to assassinate (1607). Is it a strained analogy to apply his 
irony to any bureaucracy which destroys, by the poison of 
. rmisrepresentation, those whom it considers the men of irrecon- 
- ¢Hable opinions who can be bought? ` 

Or, perhaps, these men too had.their price, if the govern- 
ment had been willing. to pay it.: But they could only be 
s bought by thë surrender of selfish politics, and by. the adoption 

of a sincere care for the people. _ 

Butthat is a price that rulers are ‘seldom willing to pay. 
The earnest reformer will be of no clique; and the greatest 
offence against any- clique is—not : belonging toit, The lives 
.of such men, must,:as Fra Paolo said, be wrecked, because 
. their existence is a standing obstacle and: reproach, 

. Ah! my brothers, it is for this reason; then, that you wear 
your masks, and strive to preserve your. lives by-an affectation 
of levity that plays.your-enemies’ game. 

Autobiography must. needs be egotistic; but the writer of 
these pages is too old to -care much for that reproach : if e 
did, he would not have penned. them. Perhaps, after all, 
man is not the best judge of his own character. any more than 
he is of his own cause. Let us ‘end, then, with seeing how it 
struck a brilliant outsider in 1880, just after Lord Lytton had 
retired, and when Mr. Aberigh. Mackay- was delighting two 
Continents with graceful wit. "The following portrait appeared 
in Vanity’ Fair, in November 1880, not long before the pre- 
mature death of the accomplished author. Most of the quotá- 
tions are from a volume.of verse that I had then lately 
published, under the title of * Peepul Leavés.” The portrait is 
obviously idealised, but it deserves to be preserved, if not on 
. account of the subject, - yet .still by reason’ of the- ea eu ine 

zin and lightness of the paint :=— ` ae 

ONE: DAY INO INDIA. 
Bv SIR ALI BABA, K.C.B. ec 
‘THE JUDGE. 
8 Yes! he returns—Lyzus is so strong— 
_- To that Greek worship he was taught at school, 


Muses.ánd Graces! dance ye to his song, z A f 
Smile Phoebus !- kiss him, zephyr, soft and. cool "n 


HE was not dissolved in keys at a crammer's and squirted through : : 
cómpetitive examination. As a boy he went.to school in the old 
fashioned way, and received some education : afterwards he entere 
‘India, like an heir of the house, t through the front-door of Haileybury 

` He quite regards India as she legitimate inheritance, ene tag peopl 
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of India as villains regardant, adscripti glebæ. His attitude towards 
thé people is strictly feudal ; he isto them the grand seigneur, He 
will protect them, and punish them; but he will have- nothing in 
common with them; he can only regard them de haut en bas ; in the 
course of: his duty he may have to sentence them to transportation or 
death, still theré must be no familiarities, . To him a native, though . 
anatomically human and sufficient for ancient'history and crime, does 
not appear a person deserving of any right of way beyond the extreme 
barrier of courtesies. Amid the cobwebs of duplicity and greed, there 
may be the dim radiance of some divine spark ; but the Judge does 
"not stoop to that close scrutiny required to perceive it. 

The Judge is not onè to peer into unpleasant places; he likes to 
keep two centuries between himself and the black man. : Mr, Justice 
‘West, the Coryphzeus of Codification, takes up a parable of tabors and 
dancing feet that entrance the “Moslem ‘of to-day ; but Rupmati, of 
long-ruined Mandu, has a deeper interest for Mr. Justice North-West, 
the Coryphiseus of the Taj. Ah! happy Justice, I often wish I could 
fade so far away from the present world, “dissolve and quite forget ' 
what thou among the Zeefz leaves hast never known, the weariness, 

the fever," &c... ee re ee a a 
^ But though far away from the dulness and fret of our world, the 
- Judge is present in all its gaiety and‘music.’ He is conspicuously pre- 
sent; clad: in black velvet and soft phrases, bright neckties‘and jests. 
Three hill stations: claim him as their own ; and his do” mots are dif- 
fused over the entire basin of the Ganges, from Dehra-Dun to “ where | 
. boon Bhagirathi comes broadening down from her cradle of snow.” 
UAS a raconteur the Judge stands alone; Anglo-India sits at his 
feet rapt ; the Globe-trotter opens his note-book and marks down “ a 
very remarkable man." | The languor of tlie East has not éntered his 
„Soul. He hàs fed himself upon epigrams.and sublimated'his thoughts 
with lyric poetry ;. he has lived like a chameleon, until everything that ' ` 
is bright in nature has become a part of him. “ With thy clear joyánce 
keen, languor cannot: be; shadow of annoyance. never came -near 
thee ;? or, if it did, thou didst transfer it immediately to some dear 
friend, amid profuse- expressions of regard and esteem. When the 
little world of Anglo-India has narrowed round the Judgé’s heart, he 
` hàscut the staylaces and enlarged himself in history, unti] a hundred 
- génerations of men could hardly hold him, He has breathed the cool 
"winds of the Turcoman steppes ; the Arabian desert has expanded his 
spirit ; he has nestled himself to sleep amidst the luxuries of imperial 
seraglios like a rose embowered in its own green leaves. : .,  - 
- As a cicerone, surrounded by the ruins of Moghul greatness, the 
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‘whole world- of tourists must think of the Judge with wonder and. 
gratitude. While the pictorial words distill from his lips; temple and 
tower are restored, audience-chamber, and courtyard. are once more 
peopled with stately Princes and golden Embassiés. Accordingly the 
,Judgeis the great depositary ' of letters of introduction. , Sight-seer& 
percolate through the Govérnors of Bombay and Madras, the Lieute- 
:nant-Governors of the Punjab, North-West, Bengal, through the Great 
Ornamental himself, to the common Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. 
When heis on the hills, the severity of the Justice and Historian 
rélaxes in the airy fairness of the Poet: even the-caustic wit of the 
' man of the world cools down into liumoür and compliment. “Smile 
: Phoebus; kiss him, zephyr, soft and cool." MOM ac 
“Cool!” echoes little Mrs. Lollipop—slangy little. Mrs, Lollipop, 
: who-z// look over my shoulder as I write: “ cool—let him alone for 
. that.” - Yet his feelings are warm ; and from warm feelings, surcharged 
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with a desire to . please, flashes forth flattery, lighting up. pale faces 
into crimson blushes and drowsy eyes into lurid brightness. But, of 


d 


"course, he méans nothing by it— ^ . : : 


E: : * Forif such token : | i "mu 
:.  . Passes for real, is 
Hearts may be broken, SET x 259A pe 
| Blurred the ideal," : UN 
i Yet what kind of a poet would he be ‘who, indued in lavender- \, 


. «coloured kid gloves, and paying calls between twelve and two, failed \ 

. *to charm ladies’ ears with his “winged splendours?" He Knows not 
to talk of cheese and the wages of Johnpawnies; nor seeks, nor finds 

-he mortal blisses, in the course of an afternoon visit; for-everyone is 
not Mrs. Lollipop. . So he.goes for the ideal: he feeds on the aérial, 
kisses of shapes that haunt Thought's wildernesses : he: conjurés up 

before his mind's eyes forms more.real than living woman, and in , 

presence of nine or ten stone of giggling fact, he flatters.and caresses. a 

dream. . . . ,.- Ed E NERO be, 

In idle moments the Judge will saunter into Court, take his place ` 
upon the Bench, assume the god, affect to nod, and exchange repartees 
with.the Pleaders. The complaisant police will furnish him with crime 
to while awaya tedious hour or two. The men depends upon the 
weather. .Ín December there is murder and. highway robbery ; in June ` 
breach of promise and defamation-of character, There is almost as | 

great a variety of crime.on the banks of, a Jumna as on the. banks of 
the Thames. Villagers, who, cannot write their own names, come in 

.-, from remote hamlets to be tried for assault and battery; poor coolies, © 
who -would hardly. know. a missionary if they saw one, travel great 

^ distances to answer difficult charges relating to homicide and other 
‘curious ethical topics. The interest taken in crime, even by the. 

. lowest class of natives, -is quite remarkable, Crime is to. a poor 

' Indian what religion is to a poor Scotchman,. It-carries him into a - 

. region of speculation remote from his-every-day life; it quickens his 
D^ wits: it is the only- elevating influence I know of that touches him 
vitally. Accordingly the poor Indian regards the Judge with much 
consideration, as one who can create, out of a miere frolic, offences 
against tbe State, offences against property, or offences against the | 

person; as one who can dignify a few -playful blows by. the 
title of culpable homicide, or Thuggee and Dacoity, or zta*-2;£, and, 

' above all, as one who dispénses the patronage ofthe district gaol, and, 

' in some degree of the Andaman Islands. They feel that he can provide - 
for them ; that he can appoint them to sinecures~in chains, or give 
them a free passage to Port Blair, with an order for life-long hospi- 
tality. : . f a urs COE 

But in spite of the adulation that steams up hot and odorous from . 
the black races, onë cannot but regret that so much wit and scholar- 
ship should be squandered in a country where Dulness and Toad-eating - 
are supreme, A few bright words in verse, an epigram flashing 

.through a judgment, à sentence.of unhackneyed Latin in an official 

' letter. would be quite enough in: India to damn to obscurity „å potential 

Johnson, Strachey, or Chapman; Even the office of Viceroy could 

not save from ignominy an éminent man of parts. There is.no Govern- 

merit.in the Empire so local äs not to view with the sternest displeasure 
any display of.thosé talents. which- in more favoured lands win suc- 

cess and honour, EP : M MM l 

But happily in every province there is something. better than the. 

. Government ; there is among the station communities a public-opinion ~ 

7 that can well afford to laugh at the bray of the Gazette and the cackle 
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of the Sécretariat. The poorest.of' us:cán see with scornful indiffer- 
ence'a witty and amusing friend repeatedly superseded. A Govern. 
ment can render itself ridiculous by ignoring. conspicuous talent, but ` 
‘it cannot thus arouse any widespread indignation or inflict a general^ 
"wound. Yet who could beárthe insoletice -of office and the spurns - 
that patient merit of the unworthy takes, unless he himself had a 
grievance? One's own fire burns out another's burning: one's own 
pain is lessened by ‘another’s anguish. 'It gives one heart.to fight the . 
;€6ommón enemy when the magnificoes. of. wit join our ranks. Ina ` 
` defiant tone we say, with the'Syrians, “ Our gods are gods of the hills, 
‘and therefore they are stronger than we; but let us fight -against them 


^in the plains, and surely we shall" &¢, &c. ^ - — |— AN 
"But the Judge is not one of the fighting order; When Government. 
: peeps in upon,;him to see, how he bears neglect, ‘it shall: burn ‘to find 
him toying witha magnum of something dry, . or climbing treés in the 
garden of the, Hesperides for the golden. apples of fancy,— Vanity 
“Fair; . 7 7 = oe. i 2 ace 
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ART. IIL--FRENCH ADMINISTRATION IN 
mE ALGERIA.. E $É. | 
.À FEW years ago a member of the French’ Chamber de- 
clared the position of his countrymen in Algeria to be 
‘unique in the history of the*-world. The colonizing nations, 
he said, have treated the original inhabitants of their colonies 
in one of three -ways. They have either exterminated them, 
as in the United-Statés and Australia; or they have subjected 
and exploited them, asin the Dutch and British Indies, or 
they. have assimilated them by marriage and religion, as in 


Spanish America. In Algeria, he contended, any. of these. 


processes would be out of the question. "The natives were too 


— e 


numerous and.too warlike to be exterminated. If the law- 


€ourts did reveal cases of individual ‘ exploitation,’ such cases 
must remain exceptional and abhorrent to the genius of 
French civilization. And as regards absorption by marriage 
.. or religion, it-was sufficient to note that, in the last six years, 
only twenty-three mixed marriages had been celebrated, while 
the number of conversions to Christianity was also’ absolutely 
insignificant. | u Poder P "n 
Theré is no doubt that in Algeria, where the Europeans re- 
present barely an eighth of the total population, anything like 
' the methods of extermination: or racial absorption is impos- 
sible, Butone can scarcely dismiss off-hand the possibilities of 


a system similar to that followed in British India, whether we - 


are pleased, with the honorable Deputy, to call it ‘ exploitation' 


or not ; nor can we but observe that the category of colonial. 


systems above presented fails to take account of cases in 
which the colonists have settled down alongside of an in- 
digenous population, as we have done at the Cape, and in Natal, 
‘and elsewhere. For some reasons we should be inclined to 
see in such colonies as those.last mentioned the closest 
 analogies to the French possession in Algeria. The large 
number of KEuropean.settlers, the agricultural development of 
the country by European labour, the predominance of the 
European language and methods of administration, the elective 
represefitation of European interests—these are but a few of 
the features that would lead us to seek for analogies in our 
South African colonies rather than in India. At the same time 
- there is, as I shall hope to show, a great deal in the French 
Government of Algeria which can scarcely fail to be of in- 
terest to petsobs acquainted with our. Indian methods of ad- 
ministration, especially in those: tracts, such as the Western 
Punjab, where the country and the people most closely reflect 





- It will help, to start with, if I explain that, in area, the French 
dependency is somewhat larger than the Punjab. The vague- 
ness of the frontier to the South has given rise fo variations 
in the figures supplied, ; but. the area -ordinarily quoted is put 
down at 184,000 square miles, as against the Punjab area’ of 
149,000. The population, on the. other- hand, is very much 
more sparse. When we recollect that India contains 287 
millions of. people and the Punjab alone.25 millions, it requires. - 
a stretch of the imagitiation to picture to oneself an important 
dependency which contains but 41% millions, or somewhat less 
than the population of the Lahore division only. We find in 
‘Algeria a bare 23 persons to the square mile, as against an 
average of 230 for British India at large, and we have to look 
for approximate parallels in the wastes of, say, Jhang, with 
their specific population of 74, or Dera Ismail Khan with 52, or. 
Bahawalpur with 38, in order to realize the small degree. of . 
density attained. Roughly speaking, the population to the ` 
square mile decreases as you leave the sea coast. .The sea 
littoral is well cultivated, and fairly thickly populated. Then 
come the so-called ‘High Plateaus,’ which contain’ wide 
stretches of land that are capable of cultivation, though less. 
fertile than the seaboard. And then to.the South ‘of. these 
extends the vast expanse of the almost uninhabited Sahara, - 
with its occasional lakes and oases. The country,.in fact, 
illustrates on a large scale the familiar physiography of our 
Punjab doabs, with their tracts of Bet, Bangar and Bar,—with 
this modification, howéver, that the Sahara tract in Algeria is 
lower and not. higher than the central region of the High 
Plateaus. .— l | mE 

The aborigines of this country are represented mainly by the 
Kabyles, a large and watlike congeries of tribes, inhabiting 
the mass of mountains which lies East of the city of Algeria, 
The Kabyles have given the French much trouble, and their 
rebellions—thé latest of which was in 1871—have been put 
down with relentless severity. "They are in many. ways distinct 
from, and superior to, the peoples around them, and the better 
class of French feel towards them the same sort of admiration 
that we have felt towards the Sikhs since thé Sutlej Campaign of 
1845. The Kabyles do not, however, constitute the bulk of the 
‘population, and for general purposes it will suffice, when talking 
of the ‘natives’ of Algetia,to have in one's mind’s eye the — 
Arab tribes—the mixed descendants of the original Maho- 
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media Íivadsiése-wliteh ate spread over tlie length atid breadth 

of the land from the Sahara tò the sea-sliore, somé of them 

as mere nomads, others as cultivators of the soil, and others. 

. again as.merchants and traders in the greater towns, Thé 

genefal characteristics of the Arab tribes are similar to thos 

of the. Mahomedan inhabitants of the Western Punjab. They 

have the same independent manner and stately gait, the same 

dafing horsemanship and gallantry:in war,.the same hospita- 

lity, the same reckless indebtedness, the same intrigue -and | 

vindictiveness, the same—perhaps* more than the same—pas- 

sionate attachment to their faith. It was in 1830 that the 

' French’ first landed in the-country ; but.it was not till Abdel 

Kadir succumbed, in 1847, that they obtained -any^ hold ‘upod - 

“the Arab tribes; "and: the pacification of the. Arabs, tike- that of- 
. the?Punjabis, datés-from less than fifty-years ago. © 

" These Arab ‘ natives’ constitute one' great factor in- Algettatt~ 


_. politics, ^ The colonists- constitute the other: - ; India has. never 


been. colonized-by English agriculturists, nor, “pace Sir Lepel 
Griffin, is. it likely that any‘ part of our Indian Empire will: 
ever be so colonized. In Algeria, on the other hand, a system 
of French colonization Bas beén in force from the éarliest days : 
of the occupation. The French ‘labourer. and thé French 
artizan are to be ‘found éverywhere, not only at the sea ports, 
but also in the remotest parts. of the. country, . in the depths 
of the mountain tracts and in the oases of thé Sahara- An 
immense area of land-has from time to time been granted: to 
French capitalists and .agriculturists, and .French villages are 
` scattered throughout Algeria. Excluding the army,’ there are 
now: 270,000 French, and .an almost equal ‘number of other 
Europeans—mostly “Spaniards. and Italians—living: in thè“ 
country, ‘interspersed in-every direction among. the 314 millions’ 
of natives, When we recollect that in the whole of British 
. India, among a population of- 220 millions, there are only 
166,000 Europeans, all told (the army- included), it. will be. at. 
» Once recognized how. important a part, for better or for worse; 
the colonists of Algeria must play in the administration. and 
development of that country: . 

It will now be understood wherein lies the crux of Algerian 
politics. On‘the one-hand there is à numerous population, some 
centuries: behind Europe-in .civilization; uneducated, ‘unsettled, 
to a large .extent unfriendly, alien to the French in race, re-- 
ligion and sentiment: prepossessed, like all Orientals, in favour 
of the autocratic system: of Government, and averse to any- 
thing in the shape. of what Europe knows as ‘progress? On 
the other band, and living side by side with these, is a crowd’ 
of expatriated ‘Europeans, derived for the most part from the 
most: ivilized nations in the world, nursed among the most 
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republican views of Government, the most: scientific metliods of 
commerce and agriculture, the ‘most advanced and restless types . 
of. modern thought: discontented, like all exiles ;- looking ' 
tó the State for assistance in all their troubles, and very free of. , 
their.abuse in all their disappointments. How is the country to 
be- governed. in a manner that will be-suitable alike for the one 
class and for the other? How-is the same machinery to work 
harmoniously for. the. benefit of both the Frenchman and the 
Arab? .Can one turn his face towards -Paris -without: turning 
his back on Mecca? -Herein lies, in its most. accentuated form, 
the problem which the Government in. India has so often to 
confront. the. problem of gcoverhing with one eye on.a modern . 
democracy and the other on an old- world, , unprogressive Orien- ' 
talism : the. problem, as Sir Alfred. Erer terms, it, of sug our 
clock to two times at once; 
.,.-At would be unlike the. French to have any halting answer to, 
problem in political theory such as this, -Usideterred. by pre- - 
sent obstacles, they ‘have lodked boldly:and hopefully into the 
future, and, with a fearlessness which would take away-the breath’ 
of an Anglo-Indian; they have fixed for.themselves the. solution 
of the whole difficulty. The énd: and. object- of the French 
administration of. Algeria, the mission of France i in north Africa, 
isto the French summed up in the word ‘ assimilation” The 
colonists are to be assimilated to France, and the natives are : 
to be assimilated to the colonists: Algeria is- ro longer to be^ 
Africa ; it is to, become part .and parcel of France, and its 
inhabitants of- all colours, races and.cteeds are to be fused and. | 
-amalgamated: into the great French nation. "This result, itis - 
-admitted, will not come to pass at once; but it will all come in 
time; and in this, -as in many other administrative and 
‘military problems, the French are fond of pointing to- the. work. 
achieved by: the old Roman Empire in the same field., * Have 
patience, they say, ‘and Algeria will in time. be as ‘much-a . 
part of. Francé as Africa and Numidia were parts of Rome:’ 
It is true-that, among the colonists themselves and among the 
local officers, this ideal is often ignored or disowned: the possi- . 
-bility of ultimately. assimilating Algeria with France is not ever 
present with; them in the details of. their daily work, any more 
than the possibility of “granting autonomy to the Indians’ 
-affects: the current -dutiés of our.merchants and magistrates 
‘in India Itis:true also that there are many -who think that . 
things are -being pushed .too, fast, or are not being worked on 
the right lines- But, among those who guide the general duties 
of the country, the, end which is Kept, consciously: or uncon- 
/sciously, in view, is- always: this Same: ultimate absorption of 
hia al into RIDES " 
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So far as regards the legislative unity of the two countries, 
` this ideal is only very partially realized by the present system 
of representation. It is true that Algeria has for a- long time 
been divided. into three departments, that each department- 
sends a senator and two deputies to sit in the French assembly, ' 
and that no law runs in Algeria which does not emanate from 
Paris. But the-franchise is confined to the colonists: the 
Aatives, other than the few who have become. naturalized French- 
men, are still taxed and administered without being in any way 
represented. Algeria, indeed, is not yet France; and anything 
like the universal suffrage current in France is, of course, out of 
the question in Algeria. The French acknowledge that it is 
impossible, dangerous, preposterous. ‘ How,’ say they, *canan- 
‘uneducated proletariat like the Arabs be fit for electoral pri- 
vileges ? Can we allow the turbulent tribesmen to be canvassed 
_ by representatives of the extreme. right and extreme left,as_ 
-though they were electors of Rhone or Seine? Can we run, 
the risk of having unkempt. marabouts. declaiming from their 
seats in the Palais-Bourbon in favour of slavery and polygamy ?* 
_ No, if the Arab wants to be. represented, let him first become , 
` assimilated ; become'a Frenchman. We allow hima vote if 
he will undergo the formality of being naturalized; and | beyorid . 
that we cannot go. Unfortunately the -Arab does not care- 
about being naturalized. Naturalization is-not a mere formality 
‘to him. ` It means, among other things, that he must give up his | 
personal status uüder Mahomedan law: he must abjure 
polygamy: if married to more than-one wife, lie must turn 
all his wives but oné into mistresses, and all their children into 
bastards: he must practically, in the opinion of his fellow 
‘countrymen, give up his religion, Add to this, that naturalization- 
‘entails liability to military service, and it will be readily under- - 
stood that thére are few enough who are ready, under: these 
circumstances, to claim the privilege. "Thé French systém, in 
fact, debars the native from -the franchise, and there is very 
little chance ‘of this- position: being abandoned. Some poli- 
ticians, indeed, would grant the suffrage on a limited educational 
basis similar to that recently adumbrated in some of the.Indian 
legislative councils—education, of course, meaning French edu- 
cation, Others would work the elections somehow through 
. the existing tribal units. Others, again, while removing some 
of the disabilities of naturalization, would naturalize Algeria 
en bloc, as Caracalla did the Roman world. But these proposals , 
‘have’ little or no support, and after all the-great bulk of 
opinion recognizes the absolute impossibility of granting to 
the native community any serious répresentation in the French 
Assembly. ; 


Whether a colonial legislature could. not be framed on a 
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basis distinct from that of the electorate in France, i is another 
question ; but as the formation of a separate colonial legisla- 
.ture would.entail the disfranchisement, so far as the. Paris 
"Assembly is concerned, of all the colonists in the country, 
.such a measure bears a somewhat reactionary aspect, and has 
been relegated to the background of the reform programme. 
It is on the administrative side that the question of colonial 
autonomy. has chiefly been mooted,.and the possible decentra- 
lization of the Algeria Executive is just now. engaging a goed 
deal" of . attention, At present the administration is neither 
that of à colony nor'that of ‘three French departments. .The 
three prefects of the departments are subject to the control 
of a Governor-General, who is supposed to represent thé Presi- 
dent of the Republic in -Algeria. _The Governor-General is, 
however, in his turn subject to all the- bureaus of the Home 
. Government: in internal matters he reports to the Minister of 
_the-Interior, in matters. regarding- Public Works to the Public 
-Works Minister, and so forth, occupying, in many respects, 
the same position of. nominal power and real helplessness that 
a Commissioner in Northern India is often found to hold. He 
receives from the central bureaus, and has to treat as com- 
mands, a number of missives, which he knows to be dictated 
by -the merest understrappets. - He finds bimself without real 
initiation, and is tempted to justify his position by meddling 
«unnecessarily in the. affairs of his subordinates, He is unable 
effectively to control his prefects, who know that’ the real 
power is at Paris,-not at Algiers., He has little or no voice in 
financial matters, “and in fact there is no separate budget for 
Algeria, each item of receipt or expenditure being classed in 
conection with the Central Bureau to which it is appropriate, 
“Assailed by an irresponsible‘ press, he, must at all times be 
ready to protect himself in the eyes. of ‘the: French ` public; he 
is obliged, time after time, to desert his palace at Mustafa 
Supérieure, and fo make his: appearance in Paris, in order to 
‘defend his personality" He has, moreover, to reckon with 
deputies and senators, who represent the ver y áreas which he is 
supposed to govern, and whose influence in. the matter of 
appointments and jobs is often more-powerful than his own, 
And. he constantly finds his territory subjected to invasion by 
Commissions, which are appointed by the Home Legislature, 
to prowl around Algeria and to report on things in general. 
‘Altogether, as things stand, the Governor-General's position is 
not enviable, or for any purpose effective. - 
. The high and dry assimilators would solve the difficulty by 
abolishing the post altogether ; and, indeed, the experiment was 
tried under the Empire for two yeats, during which the. prefects 
reported directly to Paris.: but the results of this centralization 
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were such as to render a repetition of the experiment unlikely.. 
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-Others, again, would confine the Governor's power to native ` 
questions, but this would only make confusion worse . confound- . 


. ed. 


.be drawn unnecessarily into the vortex of French party: 
politics, and that what is wanted is an extension, not a restric- ` 


It is generally felt that assimilation under present cir ` 
cumstances can be pushed too fast, that Algeria, should ` not. 


..tion, of the Governor-General's authority. This is the view. 


: Governcr-General. ` But the Governor-General himself is help- . 
less. Finding his orders disregarded by his prefects and his 
authority undermined by the influence of disputes, he was.. 
forced, last winter, to explain to the Chambers that. the reform. 
SO urgently called for must be initiated in Paris. Let me- quote 
the words of his speech:— ~ - 


P 


i Quand la confiance du Gouvernement m ' appela au Gore emen 
de P Algérie, on me dit que f àurais.uné deuble tácbe à reniplit-:efabe: 


> 
ts 


`of -a large number. óf officials, and it is the view of the present ` 


comprendre aux Arabes que nous les aimons, et iéconquérit T jndépen-" 


- ai remplie, mais je.n' ai pas. suffisamment réussi dans la seconde. C”. 


t 


est à la Chambie qu' il appartient de dire que les fonctionnai:es ne 
doivent tourner les yeux que vers leurs chefs, sinon ils risquent de 
sé.transformer en agents politiques et en hommes d' affaires. Il faut ` 


qué I’ autorité soit là où est la responsabilité ? - 


' The Chamber, we are told, '* vigorously ipade but we : 
are not told what: steps. the Chamber bas taken to streng ther) 


the Governor's authority. It is not, however, in France ‘alone : 


that decentralizatión is. loved more in the abstract thani in. the 
concrete, ; 
In order to effect any rea] extension of the ‘Govethor’ s power, 


it will be necessary to make two great administrative changes. 


dance de I’ administration. La premiée partie de cette tichej jer- 


In the frst p there will havé to be in Paris a. single office 
to whieh he will report ; either the Colonial Office, or a branch ` 
of the Bureau of the Interior, or a easi bureau, ‘such as- 
our. Indian Office at. Westminster. Without this, he ‘will re- . 
main under many masters, without real responsibility and with- 


out real-power. A step in this directión has often been recom- - 


“mended ; but the change would occasion a considerable break . 
of. uniformity iu the administration of Algeria andthe mother 


country, and there are several subjects, such. as justice, education : 


dable measure, bat ‘ore equal ly necessary for - rehabilitating-- 
the post of Governor-General, is-the establishment of financial ? 
.autonómy, in Algeria on a -basis similar to that adopted in 


and religion, in which uniform administration is considered. 
by politicians of all Classes to be essential A more formi- 


India, It must be remembered that hitherto there has been. 
.no distinction in French and ‘Algerian, finance: Algeria has 
Ano separate budget, no separate debt.. France spends annually 


z * = 
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on Algeria a good deal more than she receives from it; aiid it 
is estimated that Algeria has cost the Home Governinent from 
first to last not ‘less. than 150 millions sterling. The with-. — 
drawal of French assistance would, ho ‘doubt, be a. serious. 
-plow to thie: Algeri ian firlances ; but even a show of aütonomy; . 
supported, it may be, "by the, subyentions: at which the French 
are so expert, would not be without its uses, for it would lead 
to economies not now practised, and it would certainly bring. 
about a large reduction in that army of functiobaries—véry^ 
inferior functionaries for the most part—with which France has 
déluged her unfortunate colony. Tt is on these. grounds that 
M.-Lauüessan, the late Governor -of Indo- China, has warmly 
advocated the administrative: autonomy of Algeria. M. Lan- 
nessan knows from experience where the shoe pinches, and . 
he knows something of the, system under which the English ` 
work in India. ` His-“proposals, moreover, have a.strong back- 
ing“among the colonists themselves ; for, ‘although the French 
in Algeria would: be sorry to see: themselves deprived. of 
any of the privileges which they enjoy as part “of the French - 
nation, they are.at the same time becoming tired of con- 
staut interference at the hands ofsenators and deputies of 
the mother country—the ‘Roumis’ who, -after rapid tours 
through the colony, are ready to cram their doctrinaire nos- 
trums down, the throats of the local administration. "If one 
wants. to gain an idea of the manner in which these ‘ Paget 
M.P.s’ make themselves ridiculous before the Algerian public, ' 
one-has only to turn’ over the amusing, if somewhat scurri- 
‘lous, pages of M.. Michel Tice’s ‘ Kif Kif Haroun-al-Raschid,’ 
where the zealous. ‘senator is found travelling in ‘disguise 
through’ the country, and hearing in railway ‘carriages, native 
villages and elsewhere, à good deal of information , which ‘had 
not préviously been dreamt of in his philosophy. The new 
schemes: which are imposed upon the ‘colony from Paris are" 
looked ón. by the colonists with a good deal of suspicion and 
contempt : "c'.est encore une inéptie," you hear, ‘qui nous 
vient de France.’- Resenting as they do this constant inter- 
feretice, the colonists are not disinclined to see such: changes 
as may increase the. independence of the colony, and with it 
that of the- Governor-General. It seems’ not: unlikely, there- 


fore, that, something will ultimately be.done in this direction, - 
S. if so, the- “change will constitute an admission ‘that, on one. o., 


* m 17 


too fast: i : 
Regarding". the’ ocal p which. ássists ‘the Governor. 


Ceueral and the prefects, I need say but. little, Their power ' 


is practically: 277, and their functions afe for. the most part 
purely cónsultative, ; The colonist element.. . preponderates, and `- 


- 
= 
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the native members are all appointed. -There is not apparently 


` much complaint or. much agitation regarding the constitution. 


of these councils; but certain drawbacks have been pointed: 
out, such as those with which we bave to put up in the: 


_ corresponding institutions in India. The native members aré~ 


Da y 
i. 


sometimes ignorant of Brench, the language in which, proe- 
ceedings are conducted, . They are generally selected from the 
prominent men in the towns, so that the country interests are’ 


. often neglected. And -they are almost always men of the 


‘70 hukm’ type, on` whose vote the administration may safely 
count. But,-considering the small part ‘which these councils: 
play in the practical: management of the country, they xl od 


. to -serve their purpose Well: eough. 


The fact is that,.so far.as the Europeans are concerned, the 
prefects and the Governor-General—the Provincialand Supreme 
governments, as we might say--have liftle enough scope ; for. 


"hat is not done by the. Home authorities is done by^ the- 


Local bodies, and, in areas where Europeans predominate, the. 
greatest: freedom: is given to these local bodies in the exercise 
of their powers: When the European element is small ‘or 
non-existent, things atre ‘managed otherwise, and the- local 


2 ihanagement is carried on by ‘administrators’ under the direct 


control of the pieietee. For oa Loue therefore, _the 
into two classes ; tlie ' communes en plein ‘exercise’ Vand the 
“communes mixtes. When it is remembered that the original 
French system of local government makés no distinction be- 
tween the rural and urban areas, one is tempted to imagine 


- that the two classes of communes in Algeria may represent 


roughly the urban and rüral governments with which we are, 
familiar in England and India. But the distinction betwéen: 


thé two grades of communes is not of this character, nor is it 


based on size-or locality. It is purely a racial distinction. A 
commune where the Europeans’ are in large numbers, enjoys. 
full.: powers’ -a Commüne where the , Europeans are few or 
none, is known asa ‘ mixed commune,” and has practically no 
local self-government, When the Europeans in a mixed com- 
mune become stronger of more numerous, the commune is: 
transferred to the higher class, and obtains the highér powers, 
There is no 'Qucen's Proclamation’ in Algeria, to prevent 
such racial distinctions from being maintained in name as well 
as in fact. And, indeed, if we had large agricultural and’ 
commercial’ communities of Europeans scattered over India, in 
the same way as the French havé in Algeria, it is not impossible 


‘that some siinilar distinction would have been fotind necessary 


in India; but, having a comparatively minute European com- 
munity; we are able to conduct the business of the European 
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municipalities, such as Simla, Darjeeling Or- Murree, on much 
the same lines as that of towns in which the native element 
preponderates, aud thus to avoid any semblance of racial diss: 
~qualifications. - `, 

The- racial character of the Algerian system is expressly 
marked by a rule which. prevents any native from becoming 
-the * maire, or president, of one of these first class communes, 
or from having any voice in the election of the maire, Seats. 
on the council, howevet, go by pub! ic vote; and, as there is 
nothing to prevent a native from sitting on the Council, it might 
be thought that this arrangement would give thé natives some real 
share in local administration and some real training, such as we 
attempt to give in India, in:the art of local self-Government. As. < 
if, however, expressly to prévent the possibility of any such results 
being attained, the law provides that not more.than one-third 
ofany Council shall be natives: and what can a. handful of 
natives, in the presence 'of a majority: of: French artizans and 
agriculturists presume to do except to keep silence, and to 
display what the French call ‘mutisme?’ The only possible 
opening; therefore, for the training which our theorists look ` 
upon as the size gud non of Indian local Government, is ex- 
pressly barred.by the French administration ; and, indeed; in the 
whole of the Algerian system there is little or rio trace of any: 
attempt to develop the possible capabilities of the native in this 
direction. It isthe old story. The ultimate aim in view is 
not the autonomy of the country, but its assimilation; and the | 
‘ways of assimilation have often a. very tyrannical ; air about 
them. 

In other rapi the working of these communes ‘ en plein 
exercise calls for little remark.. The work achieved is gener- 
ally good enough: the roads aré clean and well kept, the 
villages and towns are plentifully provided with squares and 
boulevárds, lighting, water, school houses, police-buildings and 
other requisites; and, if any complaint has to be made 
in respect of these outward and visible signs of well-being, : 
it would be. with regard to the extravagance. shown 
in ‘the construction of public buildings out of all proportion 
to the public for which they are built. There are, as may 
well be imagined, innumerable complaints, mostly of a local 
or personal character, against the management ‘of these com- 
munal bodies, but, apart from these, there are a few points on 

hich they still seem to be short of perfection. "The staff, 
tor instance, is often excessive, and swallows up sometimes as. 
muclias4o to 5o per cent. of the communal income. The 
financial arrangements, too, are somewhat anomalous: for 
although a clean balance sheet is regularly shown, this is 
very Often done on the strength of special State subventions, 
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which supplement. the local budget. The relations. of these: 
communes to the native inhabitants also leave much to be 
desired.. We find, for example, not one or two, but scores of- 
instances in which the native population in a firstclass comz, 
: mune—a commune in which, beit remembered, not more than a 
third of the councillors can be natives, and in which no native 
` can vote for the election of à maire, or be, a, maire himself— 
: the native population is ten, twenty, of even a hundred times. 
as large as the: European. A commune óf this class is always ` 
trying to get its boundaries enlarged, and to. enclose a greater 
number of natives, The enlargement | is:not effected at the 
instance of the. natives; for no native has ever displayed the 
smallest. desire to be transferred from a. mixed commune to à. 
- commune ‘en plein exercise :' and the arrangement is account- 
ed for by -the fact that each native so brought into the 
commune brings with- him two francs of revenue per annum. 
to the communal Exchequer- withóut causing any change in 
the proportional representation of the natives on the Council, 
There are not a few of the first class communes whose con- 
` stitution and finajces are based: on ‘this fictitious foundation, 
but, as the matter has attracted some notice-of late, it-is to bé 
" hoped that:some change for the better. may shortly. bé: inaugu- 
rated. 
Turning now to the mixed- or ‘second class communes, which 
. lie outside the jurisdiction of the commünes en plein exercise’, we 
"finda system. of Government somewhat resembling that of. our 
'extra-municipal areas in India.- The average commune is less 
in area and a great deal less, in pópulation than the average 
. tabsil in Northern India, but. ‘the functions of the * adininis- 
trator’ therein may not inaptly. be. compared to those ofa 
Collector or Deputy -Commissioner in‘ our Indian districts,- 
The administrators are often men of military experience, and 
they .coftrol almost the entire administrative business of the- 
communes. - They have hitherto been, as a rule, less acquainted 
with the Arabic langüage than they should be, but there 
-has lately been a considerable improvement in this direction, 
There is, moreover, it is'said, a certain amount of laxity 
permitted in the-matter of passing the examinations. necessary. 
for appointment, and the transfers-of ‘administrators from 
‘one commune to another are said to be more frequent than 
they need bé. Asa body, however, the administrators appear 
` to be in many- ways “praiseworthy, and the freedom of actio 
which theit duties accord-them tends to: the attractiveness of thé 
“service. They are helped in théir work by native assistants! 
and by the tribal chiefs either singly or in.bodies, but the 
responsibility, rests mainly with themselves, and. these. advisory 
parue appear to impose but few hindrances on their ad~ 
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ministration. Their work is not perfect, buf it is ,more 
ecohoriical than that of the communes ‘étr plein éxercise,’ and. 
"more in accord with native theories of Government. Such 
~complaints as. are. made against it are based rather on the 
restrictions which the introduction of Civil’ Government and 
of French laws has imposed. ón their authority, -than on ‘any 
excéssive or unjust use of their powers, People often look 
back to the days of the military rule which prevailed: in the 
colony before the introduction of Civil: Govertiment, and a. 
teninant of “which..still. survives along. the Saharan frontier. 
In thosé days the communes were administered by what were" 
known as; the duyveaut arabes, a group of politico-military 
officers of the worst stamp, vénal for the most part; and. cruel ' 
and. rapacious. The politicos, however, were summary in their 
work ; and riled in accordance ‘with ‘.the native ideas of 
X hulkumat, They - weie undéterred by legal formulae: they ` 
sought out crime vigorously . and punished it severely, Their. 
strict rule followed immediately | after a "period: of restless: 
anarchy, and the people -oftemlook back on their time, as a. 
time of contentmént and peace, spreading around their memory 
a. myth similar -to, thbügh. less . „justifiable than, that which 
in* the Punjab’ still ‘surrounds thé ‘ patriarchal’ administration . 
of the old- "Punjab Code’ days. No 'one, however, now 
proposés to go- back to` militacy administration, ^ It has 
done its: work’ and had: its day. But ‘it -is still ques- 
tioned whether the Civil area -has not been extended too fast 
at the experise of the military, and whether the change i in the 
character of the jurisdiction has .not. been too’ sudden. We 
shall, notice’ below soie points in which modifications of the 
pr esent high and dry procedüre have been proposed. ^ 


- 


Meantime it will be noticed that in these two classes of 
coinmunes, we are again confronted with the great antithesis `` 
of Algeria, the colonist and the-native ; and, before proceed-.- 
ing further, I would say à few words on the character of the: 
colonization which the French. have effected in the country, | 
It is a. colonization of a different character from that with which- 
we are acquainted: in'oür colonies. It is not a mere spontaneous 
movement. of population from: one environment to another, 
Jt is ‘an’ essential part Of. the work of assimilation which - 
the French, have, sét before themselves in’ Algeria :.a^düty 

Hich the ‚Frenchi as a nation- havè.. undėrtakėn, and which - 
they, dte eager, not as individuals, but as a mation, to carry © 
Jut. The State has been interested in* many ways in thet- 
development of this colonization, and" it. could ‘not. have 
afforded to- léave the matter entirely. in private. hands, To: 
fulfil the. missión of Franée in Africa, the number of French. 
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immigrants must be such as not merely to overawe, but also 
to permeate and civilize, and .largely to.absorb, “both the 
indigenous native element and’ the non- -French European 
immigrants. I do not propose to go.into the history of the. 
French colonization and of the. different policies which have 
. been ‘adopted ;with regard to it at various times. At the 
beginning we find land granted wholesale to retired soldiers, 
_akmost every one of whom sold out and disappeared within 
the twelvemonth, Later on it.is the scum of the political 
rabble of 1848, or the victimis of the coup d'état, who' are 
sent to fulfil the destinies of their country in the South, At 
other times the poor fishermen -of Britanny, the Alsatian 
patriots of 1871, even ‘the outcasts of an Irish district, who 
find their way to the Algerian Settlements. The immi- 
gration, as we can well.concéive, has. been fitful, and the 
policy that conducts it has been inconsistent and irregular; 
but things have in many ways righted themselves, and the 
colonization which is now carried üt, is one which attracts 
the French péasantry - more steadily... and: less" atenian ty 
. than heretofore. 

'Let me mention shortly how it is done. The State divides. 
off from its own demesne, or from land which it acquires for 
the purpose from native owners, ai area sufficient to support 
a number of French - families varying from forty to four 
.hundred: the area is divided into-lots of about 75 acres each, a 
detailed plañ of the forthcoming village showing the situation 
of the fields, the house sites, the gardens, &c., is drawn out; roads 
. are made ; drinking water is provided ; town halls, schools; wash- 


"+ houses, churches are made ready ; and, when all this has been 


completed, the lots are granted free to "the selected colonists. 
The application of the intending colorist has to be verified 
and endorsed by the maire of his cómmune and the prefect 
of his department in, Frànce, who certify to his possessing 
certain preliminary qualifications in the matter of capital, 

&c., and, when he receives his land, he does so on, the condition 
that, if he lives. on the.spot. for years, or at least builds and 
improves thereon, he shall obtain the proprietary right on 
an indefeasible title. Such is the ordinary type jf grant 
hitherto made, "It. will be seen that. the State does a great 
deal of preparatory work on the colonist’s behalf, and one 
hears proposals.for further help in this direction, such as the 
clearing of brushwood by.convict labour, and so forth. The 

colonists are so near France that they wish to find everything 
as in France, and they are accustomed to expect every kind! 

of ‘assistance from the Government. -Not, indeed, that they" 
are a feeble folk: on the contrary, they had, in the early 
days, amid a HORE population and: constant. . brigandage 
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an exceedingly hard time of it, and are still beset by many 
troubles, which require a sturdy: arm and a stout heart to 
overcome them. The French colonist is: not feeble, but, as 
is well-known, he is so constituted as to exact from the State 
all the aid he can. Thé State accordingly spends some 8,000 
francs’ on. every, family, which it settles: on the land; it 
practically exempts its colonists from all direct taxes; and it 
subordinates the major part of its administration to théir | 
benefit: but, even then it often fails to attain its object," Take, 
for instance, the figures given for the colonization .effected 
between 1871 and 1883. During these twelve years. some 
twelve lakhs of acres wére given out, the average value of 
which was 36 fratics an acre. Of this, about a quarter was 
granted to local: bodies i im the rest, some 1,000 families were 
settled. on 12,000 grants, and of these 30 per cent. failed to fulfil 
thé necessary conditions, and had to be replaced, only 58 per 
cent, ultimately remaining resident on their grants, - There is an 
influential. party which would now have the State: withdraw 
from direct aid in the process of colonization; They. point ‘out 
the success of the private settlements that have been -carried 
out independently of the State ; they notice the insufferable 
red-tapeism and‘ delay which has to be endured by applicants: 
for grants ; and they bring forward figurés to show that 
immigration to Algeria has always flourished most when the 
State had least to'say to it." On the other hand, it is pointed , 
out that, so long as 15,000 Frenchmen leave France annually 
for other: countries, some special inducements for emigration 
to Algeria are still required, and that, in order to give the 
colonist a clear title, the aid of the State is absolutely essential. - 
In: support of the. latter contention, instances are given of 
cases of private colonization where, e/g, the acquisition of an 
estate of 7,000 acres entailed dealings with 440 different 
owners.regarding 560 separate parcels of land: and, indeed, 
as wil be seen below, the present condition of the land 
question renders a clear title very difficult to obtain otherwise 
than through the State. . =! 

- As regards the terms on which the grants. should be given 
iere has been much discussion, the balance of opinion leaning 
at one fime in favour of out-and out sales, at another in favour - 
of provisional grants, which ripen after effective possession 
into freehold.. With sale there is less chance of jobbing : 
with provisional grants: less chance of failure; but I do not 
propose here to go into the arguments for -and against, which : 
differ after all but little from ‘the never-ending arguments 
with which the principles of our waste land grànts in India 
have been sofully discussed. Generally speaking, the sale 
system was in favour before 1878, tle provisional-grant system 
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"Since: but of late years a compromise has been suggested, 


* 


Which perhaps merits aitention in other countries besides 
Algeria, Under the arrangement proposed, the land would 
still be sold, but the paymént, of the purchase-móney would: 
be extended over a series of years, and the-later instalments 
would be remitted on proof of effective colonization. - 

The "French: have also, of course, to deal with’ the vexata 


. Qu&estio of large and small colonists, and their action has ‘in 


this matter. been wisely tolerant of all classes, Concessions 
have often been made ón .special terms. (never of “course by 


grant) to private capitalists and to companies ;- and, although 


these may.often sublet the land to Arabs and draw: their rents 
in France; yet at the same time these are the. agencies which 
have largely introduced the "much-needed capital, and- have 
supplied not a little of the* European ‘labour. Concessions are 
also coinmonly: made; by:sale only, to yeomen, in lots of sore- 
250-acres each, and these: concessions attract a worthy class, 


“which, ‘without cutting tliemselves absolutely-.aloof from their 


little properties-in the South of ‘France, can still effectually 
develop. the grants made to them in-Algeria. ‘The bulk of, the 


': land has, howeveér,-been given out to the peasant -class on. the 


terms which I. have: described above, ‘and thé free grant of land: 


` has been confined to ‘this class, And.from whatever: rank. the 
‘colonists are drawn, they bring with them- a following: of shop- 


keepets, artizans, lasvyers, traders, labourers, and so forth, who 
help.to strengthen tlie predominance of the French in the 
colony, and: spread civilization into the furthest recesses of ‘the 
country. As we travel through, Algeria, the dark tents, or the 
mud huts, or the-half-thatched hovels of thé native popula- 
tion pass almost unnoticéd, while the-eye is-everywhere attract-* 


. éd by the briglit; clean mansions of the European colonists, as 


' they rise out of tlie vast plains and ‘plateaus, or nestle among 


the lower ranges of the; mountains, Fron almost every. point 


. of view, there are’ "French villages: to be seen: at almost every 
- turning there is a French farm-house or-a French int. The 


employés on the railways, the ‘labourers on the highroads, are 


+ abe all French. "Almost: every town of: any - -importance has 


a garrison of French troops. . You cannot lose yourself in Al.. 
geria among the native population, as.yoir can in-India. You 


will Rave great. difficulty iu finding an indiyidual who ‘ has nevér- 
looked on a French. face,’ or seen the gleam of- a Freüch 
‘bayonet,’ . The colonization. of Algeria has been in ds ` respect 4 
“a very thorough one, - 


£o ` 


The mission of these éolonists, it must be remembered, is not 


^" the development of the country’s resources, or even the planting 
* of a- new- offshoot of the Celtic race. Their-missioñ' is to' absorb. 


r 
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a large native population. into the French. nation. “Take. the `- 
words of the dignitary whom I quoted at the beginning .of this 


article: * Le but essential, says.he, ‘de notre établissement en 
Algérie, c'est d'y créer avec-le concours d’ émigrants, Européens 


assimilables une race de Francais qui puisse civilizer. et rappro- ` 


cher avec nous les indigénes. How far has this mission been 
accom A or how far is its accomplishment practicable? 

I thay say at once that thé colonists. aré not setting about 
theii work by living down to the native standards. . Owing, 


probably, to thé ease with which women cam immigrate from .. 


France,there are exceedingly few. half castes in Algeria, and 
mixed marriages are almost non- existent. The French. of. the 
second generation, we are told, are not as sturdy as- their 
fathers, but there are few outward signs of this ; the colonists 
are little «troubled “by it,: and indeed: communication with 
France.is so easy that the better: class; of colonist -càn educate 
his.sons-in the.mother-country, With such a. Jarge immigrant 
community of agricultural, labourers and artizans, there. are, as 
there must be, a certain number of.low class vagrants, who 
adopt native habits of the baser sort, and adapt themselves. too 


easily to the less inviting. part of their surroundings y but the. | 
colonists, as a whole, differ little, if at all; from men of the same 


rank in France, and are às distinct from the- naátive.type:as pos- ` 


sible.. At the Same time they. are enabled, both by théir own 
character and that of the Arabs, to. treat the native ‘population 
in the ordinary concerns of life on.a. footing which, if not per- 
fectly equal, is not far from, being so. . There is not-on the. part 
of the Arab ány-of that servility—little, indeed, of that cautious 
respect— with wliich the: hardiest natives. of India approach. tlie 


meanest European. Nor, on the other hand, isthere.on.the - 


part of the French colonist any of that brutal. contempt; - or, as 
it may be, unsympathetic reserve, with which the. lowest white 
in India treats every member of the native population. -In the 


little things of.life, the outward relations of individual Arabs ` 


and Frenchmen are in somewhat striking contrast to. the corres- 


ponding relations between conquerors and conquered in? India.. 


‘The Arab and. the -colonist’ sit freely togetber in the "trains 
and omnibüsés ; they drink together in ‘the cafés; they work 
together on the: ‘roads. The Arab does not “necessarily make 


way for the Fretichman in the streets. If ready with. a friendly UC 
greeting, he expects. a friendly. reply,’ and, if abused, he is not. 


fraid to pour forth abuse. in reply. Caste;. of course, is absent, 


nd.it must be remembered, too, that the material standard of 


living, which differs so. immensely in India between: the two 


Ww 


classes, differs far less . in Algeria. The. Frenchman, has, it is | 


true, higher. notions of’ comfort than, the Arab, but the. 
difference between them, : as measured i in money, is comparatively 
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small Whereas, for instance, in India, a European cah scarcely 

exist on less than six ‘or eight times the pay of a common 
native labourer, and ‘even then cannot compete in manual 
work, the lowest class ‘of French labourer in Algeria will live 
and flourish on a wage that is only halfas large again as that 
of. a corresponding workman of Arab ‘extraction ; ;and the 
climate enables him to compete: with the other on equal terms. 
-J think, therefore, that, when we consider the numbers of .the 
colonists, the respective characteristics of the two races, and 
the. similarity of their material standards of life, it will be found 
that the-French idéal of a future assimilation is a much less 
preposterous conception than we should at first be inclined to 
suppose. 


In this task of assimilation the chief factor, of coutse, is. the 
direct education. of the native. “L’ école ést le clef de: róüte- 
del'assimilation'á la France, This is a role which education. 
does not assume with us in India. We educate, it may be, from 
‘philanthropic motives, or, it may be, with the idea of. training 
the masses to an apprehension of political life; but we donot 
educate in order to turn the native into an Englishman. Con- 
sequently we educate the native, so far -as. we "educate him at 
all; in the way which we think will come easiest to 'him. We 
choose the line of least résistance, and, whatever the ultimate 
Standard may be, we introduce him to learning through his 
own language, and to a large extent through the class of litera- 
ture to which his ancestors have been accustomed. Not so the 
French in Algiera. Under their theory, education would be 
practically useless ifit were not an education in the French 
language and on French methods. "Neither the colonists’ nef 
the'servants of Govérnment pay much attention to Arabic, and. 
so, as the French will not learn. Arabic, the Arabs must learn 
French. There are practically no Arabic schools conducted by 
Government. The Arab boys who go to school, must sit on 
the same benches with the French boys at the French schools 
(this is to encourage the approximation of the races), and must 
read the same lessons about Vercingetorix and Joan of Arc and 
the Salic law, and the rules of French grammar, The idea is 
a bold one, and there can be no doubt that the carrying out of 
` the idea would be of the gr eatest assistance towards tlie accom- 
plishment of the great aim which the French- have before them.. 
But, just as even our modest attempts at education in Indi; 
meet with a studied opposition on the part both ‘cf the.native? 
themselves and of the Anglo-Indian community which is most; 
in contact with them, so the attempts of -French statesmen in’ 
Algeria are.to a large extent thwarted both by the Arabs and 
by the colonists. l 
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Outwardly the Arab shows the greatest indifference in the 
matter.of education. It rests with him to send his sons to 
school or not ; and, as his sons are much more useful to him in 
the-field than in the school, he réquires considerable induce- 
ments to send them to school. If he does send them, he consi- 
ders he has done'a service to the Beylick—to the * Sarkar,’ as. 
we should say. He is always being pestered to do so, and, when 
he has done aah he expects some reward, If on the lower rungs 
of the social ladder, he expects a small berth. If higher tp, 
he looks for the Legion of Honor, or an invitation to the 
Governor's annual ball, When, to meet this indifference, the 
French reformers propose to render education compulsory, the 
Arab at once abandons his position of silence and ‘displays 
such a warmth of feeling that the educationalists have to draw 
in their horns. The Arab, like our frontier Mahomedan, looks 
on education as being very largely a part of. religion,- ‘and .his 
religious feelings rise up in protesfagainst the French schools. . 
The indigenous education is an education in the Koran and the 
doctrines of Islam, and he concludes that a French -education 
is an- education, if not in Christian doctrine, at any rate in 
something utterly subversive of the religion of Mahom- 
med, An Arab child in à French school learns no religion ; 
and, if he does not learn to forsake his own religion, -he loses 
at least that religious training which, in the eyes of his co-reli-. 
gionists, is the basis of all morals, The Arabs, therefore, have 
little’ partiality for the French schools..- And whén you turn 
to the colonist, he gives you as little encouragement as the 
Arabs do. | What- good ais it, he says, “to send the Arabs to 
school? You.will never make them Frenchmen, or anything 
like Fretichmen,. As our, proverb has it: .* You may boil an 
‘Arab and a Frenchman i in one pot, but you will still get two 
different soups.’ You .change their appearance, but not their 
character. The man who comes to you, dines with you, drinks 
your wine, talks in thé best French, abuses his own people, 
and belauds your civilization, will, if you. track him back to 
his home, be found sitting on his. hunkers among. the 
tribesmen, eating his . kouskous: with his fingers, attended 
‘by his four ` wives, suübservient to the meanest- saint or 
haji, and praying to Allah for the dày -of retribution. Why, 
Mokrani himself, who led the last great Kabyle, rebellion 
of 1871, was an assimilated native, who.had spent many years 
among the Paris boulevards, and yet.he was one of the most 
dangerous and’ bitter foes that France has ever had to meet 

n Algerian soil. - No'; all you do by educating your Arab is 
to form à body of ‘ratés et déclassés, men who. have learnt 
just enough.to prevent them from labouring with -their hands, 
but, not enough to prevent them from gambling and drinking 
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absinthe in the towns; of men who have reostved a better 
‘education, but -who fail to -obtain the appointments under 
Government for which they looked, arid who, being without 
any aptitude for the’army or medicine—tlie only two professions 
open to. them—, find themselves io. at the OPENID 
of life. — —. 
-All this is trie. enough,. and we in India might add that 
these déclassé natives would of course develop themselves 
into a more or less oiganized political opposition to the French: 
power. In” this}. however, we should be. wrong. Thére aré^ 
too many colonists in-Algeria—men educated in the ordinary 
routine of civilized French educatiori-—to allow the educated 
native to put himself on.a’ pinnacle, intellectual or ‘political : 
and, with the whole of the legal business of the colony in 
French hands, it is. impossible for the native opposition to 
obtain. that legal leaven which is so necessary for successful 
political organization in modern societies; There is practically~ 
"no native press, and there- are enough educated Frenchmen: 
in’ the colony*to monopolize and regulate the character of the 
local French journalism, “Troubles in Algeria, moreover, have 
been too recent, and the bureaucracy is too strong, to allow of 
any political societies, Or congresses, or committees, other than. 
those directly aüthorized ' by the Government. - , Any. educated . 
opposition to-the French ag a nation would‘ be in’ direct con-- 
tradiction: to the ‘assimilation’ idea’ on which the system of 
education is founded, . H the French were training Algeria to 
. £ovérn itself, such opposition ‘would be natural and inevitable : 
but they are not training Algeria to govern itself; they are 
assimilating Algeria to France, And hence it comes that; 
under the’ wing of the great republic, the ways of ‘ constitutional 
opposition, which flourish so mightily in India, are utterly un-- 
" known, and; indeed, would not be tolerated' for an instant. The. 
déclassé native does not séck refuge in denouncing the number 
of French’ ee és, or calling for ‘the proper representation 
of -his co-re ligionists, but- he oes to the wall. entirely; and has. 
no prospects before him. . — .^-— E 
‘The authorities rightly enough. yefiíse to allow considerations 
such as those: which I have mentioned to deter them from the 
- tásk of educating. the Arabs, but the influence of the views 
above represented .has led therm to modify somewhat their 
ideas of the system of education’ to be followed, It is thought: 
that even the French education in the colony had better not 
be altogether on the same lines as. education in France; tba 
.education in- French and Arabic, or even.-in -Arábic Ad 
-need not be discouraged: and that might be gained, not ' los® 
' if the Koran schools of the talibs “could. be in’ some ways, 
supplemented by grants-in-aid, ôr if the talibs could. attend the’ 
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Government - schools at fixed intervals to give religious instruc- 
tion-to those who wish it, "The educationalists are also paying 
more attention. than before.to the technical instruction of the 
Arab. Not, indeed, by-means_ of special- professional schools, 
-These have. been tried from -time. to time without any great 
'$üccess y witness the Pastoral school at -Mondjibeur, where-- the 


native pupils, having. been taught, at great expense, the mys- ` 


teries of sheep-shearing and sheep-breeding; used to treat their 
-cld nomad life with scorn, and to apply: anxiously to.be- made 
mounted orderlies to the French officials, “The idea at present 
in. favour is rather to give to the schools throughout the 
-country a more practical and less literary turn, so that. -educa- 
‘tio. may: mean. something .more for the Arab, and. offer him 
more. solid attractions, than. heretoforé, I do not say that 
aüy of these schemes have been carried out, but they:are fieely 
mooted, and show the change which has come overthe French 
-Jew -of the functions of education, in Algeria. . Education 
- will still be the great assimilator, but it will no longer “assimilate 
with a high band. 
- .As.in their, educational policy, so in ‘the administrétion of 
justice, the French have found themselves unable to ‘maintain 


perfect uniformity with France, and are not entirely, satisfied. 


with the amount of uniformity which they have already imposed, 
The pérsounel is, indeed, based on the French system. The 
pivot of the- service is the ‘juge de paix, a French official, 
a sort of District Judge, who combines criminal and civil 
powers with the functions of a 'juge `g’ instruction’ :—the 
separation of executive and- judicial powers, in the. narrower. 
sense of the words, being ünknown to French. law, . These 
Judges are sometimes valuable meñ, but on the whole they 
fail to give satisfaction, They. are not on: th e same cadre as 
the corresponding officers in France; they are as often as not 
-old.-men who have failed elsewhere, or young men who ‘have 
not yet succeeded. ; they are ignorant of. Arabic and of Maho- 


medan lawy. requiring interpreters for explaining ‘oral: aŭd ` 
‘documentary evidence, as well as for translating. the rules of. 


Jaw.’ Then-in criminal mattérs they are not: supported by the 
same- organized subordinate service as in Fr ance,” Almost 
the whole - preliminary workin criminal cases is in: the hands 
of the f caids, 
what ‘to that of our- Punjab Zaildárs; and who; like our zaildars . 
a graded service, but as participators in a percentage of the 
land revenue; The caid is oftener than not à venal personage, 
‘and much influenced by considerations of .intra-tribal. -partizan- 


ship, which are as ráncoroüs ‘and mysterious as those. attending , 


f Tur of. our North-western frontier. ;` Lhe taid, too, in 


men of a standing which corresponds . some- 


“and lambardars, receive their remuneration, not as members of. 
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his turn, works through the ‘sheikh, or lambardar, who uses 
the same methods as his superior, "This method of investigation 
by native agency has been both violently attacked-and violent- 
ly, defended.: On the one hand, we are warned regarding the 
venality and partizanship of the local men. The caid, we are 
"told, will either inculpate the innocent or be subjected to the 
violent attacks of his private enemies. To work through him 
-is in fact a slipshod method of government, if, indeed, it is 
government at all. ‘La responsabilité collective et-la respon- 
sabilité des chefs,’ as one authority has put it, ‘ne sont pas des 
instruments de justice; c'est plutót une abdication de la justice,’ 
On the other hand, we are reminded that the caids and sheikhs’ 
are the natural leaders ofthe people, arid that their position 
should be strengthened rather than weakened. What happens 
now is that the .caid or sheikh duly traces and reports the 
crime: the juge de paix calls for evidence, and, by the time 
. the evidence is marshalled and laid before the judge, the whole, 
. of the witnesses have been corrupted; the accused is: then- 
discharged, and the. face of the caid or sheikh is blackened: 
before his tribe. Either, then, strengthen the position of the 
local leaders of the people, of insure due promptness on the 
part of the European Judge. -What is wanted above all things 
is. promptness, both to get at the truth and to strike terror : 
and this is the one thing that the French Criminal Code, as 
strictly worked, does not insure. The two most unpopular 
items of Frénch rule in Algeria are, we are told, the Law on 
Property. and- the Judicial Codes. Jules Ferry himself has 
said :. C’ est toujours P introduction de ‘nos codes en Algérie 
qui a causé tout le mal? The French codes are good ones, 
like our own in India: but.the objection raised is that, though 
good for France, they are not. suitable for Algeria, So faras 
regards the delay and formalities attendant on criminal investi- 
gations, it is difficult to. give this objection any more definite 
shape than that assumed by similar objections in India, and 
the objection on this score has not been pushed home by those 
„who are dissatisfied with the present procedure, "They confine 
their attention mainly to:.the alleged deficiencies of the law 
in dealing with perjury. and in regulating servicé on juries, 
Seeing that the East differs mainly from the West in-the matter 
of false witness, a law intended for Western evidence must, no 
doubt, fall somewhat flat in Eastern surroundings.. In. India 
we may be said to have practically given.up the. battle agairist- 
false evidence : but in Algeria’ the French. are still irritate 
by native perjuries, and are still combating them. They still 
call for remedies which we, have long ago cast behind us. 
Severe laws of repression, summary procedure, the reintroduc- 
tion of the solemn oath-—whether it be on the Koran or on the 
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omb of a saint—these.are still discussed as possible remedies 
or the situation, aud meantime, under the cumbroüs working 
f the- ‘codes, perjury flourishes apace. The-other objection, 
egarding -juries,. is. of less moment, , The native in serioüs 
ases is tried by à jury : büt, strangely enough, by. a jury, tot 
f his peers, but.of Frenchnien, The natives seem to accept 
he position with resignation, and there is no native press to 
joint out the ‘iniquitous racial distinctions’ which the system. 
sntails.. It is the French themselves who object, and“ that on 


rrounds of personal convenience: for, with only a quarter of - 


i million of French in the country, the constant service on 
uries to try. cases between natives is found: fatiguing and 
»xpensive, so much so; indeed, that in some places the colonists 
a Libre provident societies for the mutual protection 
of juries 

a 4s less, perhaps, in the matter of procedure than-in. that of 
substahtive criminal Jaw that the unsuitable character of the 


t 


French system is brought out. The substantive crimirial law of - 


Algeria is the same’ as that of France. There is, indeed, a 
supplementary Code, known as the Code d’ Indigenat, which 
contains special provisions on the subject of treason, the supply 
of food and transport to troops on the march, the punishment 
of absence from the tribe without leave, and so forth ; but the 
Code is only provisionally in force for.a year or two at a 
time, and it is less and less used every day,so that before 
long the penal laws -in Algeria will be absolutely the same as 
those of France. And yetthe state of society is so different 
from that of France that the absence of special provisions will 
always be felt. ‘Take, for instance, the question of cattle-theft, 
Which troubles. us so much in'many parts of India, A French 
colonist, or an Arab landholder, finds his cattle stolen. . They 
have been passed rapidly by night, from tribe to tribe, - over 
a vast extent of country. He at last tracks them to a parti- 
cular -tribe, or sept. Every one knows who the individual 
thief was, but no one will denounce him to the magistrate. 
The caid professes utter ignorance, and dares not interfere, If 
he sets the authorities on the track, his hayrick is fired, or his 


silo damaged, the next evening. The injuréd man has practi-. 


cally but one. remedy, that known as the*bechara, He is 
NS that the- thief will accept a certain sum as ransom; 


pays that sum to a third person, and he receives back the 


stolen property intact. This system of ‘bechara’ is extending 


daily, and the authorities seem powerless. to stopit A system | 


of tribal responsibility ‘is. often - ‘urged as the remedy to this 

state of things, but- the weight: of opinion is rather -against it, 

and some other kind of reform will have to be tried, Among 

the remedies often ` proposed for the correction of crime, I may 
‘VOL, cHL] .- 
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mention that of iücteased severity in jail.- "Thejail in Algeria, 
‘as in India, is-ónly too often a place: of luxury for the rude 
native : he gets himself sent to: jail when seasons are bad ouit- 
side, and he comes out much stonter and heálthier than when-he 
-went in. The only sentence, short of death, which he really fears, 
is exile to "Cayenne; but even from Cayenne he: frequently 
manages to escape, and the mountain recesses of Algeria are 
-full of criminals who have returned from oversea without leave 
and ate still wanted by the police, . 

. In their criminal law, the French soon DEM Hos com- 
pelled, as: we are in India, to supersede altogether: the ‘old 
nativé systems, whether based on religious codes or not. In-civil 
business also they have made great inroads on the old jurisdic- 
tion of the ‘ Codes ; 3^ but the change in this respect is more recent, 
Until 1886 native litigants in civil. matters went invariably 
to the Code: they were allowed, if both parties agreed, -toxake 
their suit before a‘French yuge de paix, but there is absolute- 

ly. no case on record in. which they availed themselves of this 


` permission, The natives themselves put uip:contendedly with the 


‘Cadis decisions, but the French administrators found ‘him to 
be a very venal personage; and the judges who heard appeals 
from his decision, found him to be utterly. confused “and slip- 
shod:in-his judgments. : In 1886, therefore, the Cadis*‘ were 
deprived of all jurisdiction, except in matters of personal status, 
in partition and succession cases. This step has turned out 
to be móstunpopular, _The French Judges do, indeed; try many 
. clàsses of cases by Mahómedan law ; ; but their Knowledge of 
_its details i is incomplete, and though, as a rule,- upright and.con- 
sciéntious, they do not command the same respect as the Cadis. 
‘Their proceedings are infinitely more tedious and costly. Docii- 
ments of every kind have to be translated, and translation has to 
‘be paid for by the parties. > ‘The judges are ‘overworked, and'cases 
fall into arrears. . Underlings of all sorts have to be fed. . And, 


. whereas the Cadi was generally neat at hand, each visit to the 


Judge's Court entails, as a rule, long journeyings and: much 
waiting, Some small exterision of the Cadi's powers has, indeed, 
been. granted of late, more as a relief to the Judges than - anys 
thing else: but this has failed to give satisfaction, and it is 
doubtful how the. difficulties of the situation will ultimately be 


met. Our usual method in India-in such cases ig, tó.. MALA 
PAATI 


old native authorities into a graded service of Govern 
officials, who work on Government lines; -with ; increased. 
precision and rectitude, perhaps, buf. with less authority and 
confidence. The French, however, have shown no great love 
for this kind of arrangement ; ‘theif tendency is rather to- main- 
ain the old native agency as- long as possible on the old native 
meee: and when this becomes 1 no longer cette to supp 
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sade the old agency. entirely by a service of Frerich ' fonċtion-: 
naires? There, again, creeps: out the feeling :— If you cannot 
be.a native in ever ything, you must become a Frenchman in 
every: ag l 
| have already spoken of the efforts maie by the French to 
persuade the natives to naturalize themselves and the re&sons - 
for the failure of tlie attempt: and I may notice Ppa 
here an intermediate and less serious step which the French 
Government has taken. in the same direction. In France | 
every oné has an ‘état civil: ' his birth, marriage and death 
are: registered, and his name must be recorded somewhere, so 
that. the Government may have cognizance of his identity. 
Without an état civil a, Frenchman is a vagabond,: and if the, 
Algerians are to-be properly governed, they must, it is argued,- 
have a proper état civil like their: French- masters. "Births ` 
anddeaths are fairly well registered already for statistical . 
‘purposes, and marriages also to-some extent ; but this is only 
half the battle, Every one's name must be duly- recorded, and . 
he must receive a certificate to show that this important pro- 
cedure has been duly carried through. .It. is inconceivable 
what. vast pains and what great expense the French have- - 
incurred to insure the grant of an état civil to the natives. 
Finding them without ‘patronymics, they have insisted. òn 
their adopting proper surnames for the purpose of registration, on 
It is immaterial that your name is Bouteiba, and that your. 
friends ‘knew you by no other,'and that in all your deeds and .- 
contracts you. have been entered by.that name ; your official: . 
name is Ben Yamine, and. henceforwárd the Government will 
take cognizance of no other. To- certify this change, you are | 
given a‘ parcha, Which .yoü roll. up in your turban, and which: 
you lose at the earliest opportunity in order that nó untoward 
consequence, such as conscription or service on a jury, may result - 
from the mysterious document, It is difficult to imagine what: 
good is extracted from this elaborate arrangement; and the 
useléssness of the^whole business has been often pointed out; 
but the measure is still being solemnly. carried through by the | 
authorities. 
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The desira for uniformity with France, which the ant of the : 
tat civil displays-in:a comparatively harmless form, hasded to 
vely serious results.in its application to the forest administration’ 
of the. country. Before annéxation there were numerous. 
forests, but no forest laws, and the people used the forests freely 
for:their own wants.and those of. their cattle. -Now the-Frénch. 
havé reserved as forests an area “of 8,000 square miles, or more 
than half as much again as the. forests” of all classes in the 
Punjab," Part of this” has been inherited : as the demesne of. 
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- the. Bey; part has been cut-off from the: excess ` waste. of the 


villages; and part has beén confiscated from the original 
owners for treason or incendiarism, - Of the forest area, a small 


: proportion belongs to communes, and a certain area has been, 


* 


leased for: exploitation to private. coricessionaires, but the bulk’ 
is still in the‘ hands of the State ; and to this lias been applied; 

in all its rigour, the French forest law of 1827. Rules’ for the 
restriction of pasture which may be suitable enough in: France 
are extended and enforced in a ‘country where- the very - idea’ 
of .a reserved forest is new, and where two-thirds: of thé popu- 
lation . depend wholly, or partly: on :the pasturage .of cattle. 
So-far.as the tree forests of pine or cork-or ilex are concerned, 

the natives recognize some justice in the resérvation of fellings.; 

but-even then they contend that the cattle, which.éat' grass or 
brushwood only, should: be. allowed.to graze: As regards the 


` low: scrub, which constitutes a large part- of ‘the -forest .areaz-à 


sort of. Algerian “bar "country, which. the ` forest; officials -are 


_ reserving: in the ‘hopes:ofia very problematical reboisément in 


the distant futütre—the. native. lóoks on. reservation:as pure’ 


. robbery.. ‘These’are the: larids on -which he has always been 


“reformers wish ‘to improvearid- to increase the. service; 


accustomed to pasture hiss cattle; but? now; When. he enters 
them, he isat once. arrested. by «à: French” Government guard, 


is dragged before a Court, and is-fined héavily for contravention 
of the French .law. of : 1827. The forest officials, almost ‘all. 
Frenchmen, are the riff-raff of the French service, the ‘ mauvais 
sujets ' who àre exiled to Algeria: as. a punishment for mis- 
behaviourin France, "They are often not residentin their eirs 
cles, and they.are freely accused of bringing false.cases against: 
innocent Arabs in order to-hide their. own delinquencies. - Gb 
LE 
though the wisdom:of.i increasing their nümbers may be doubted” 

they are certainly. in neéd: of improvement; for there is o class. 


-of.. Frenchman moré ;heartily hated: by the Arabs than' tlie. 


forest officials, To-the. Arabs ` the; ‘whole .forest .administra-' 


. tion presents . itself as a fraud and àn injustice; If, as. is’ often: 


the. case; the forest -boindaries ‘are not clearly marked-om ihe 
ground, the-Arab "becomes a trespasser- before he knows it. 


>- Jf he ruris his plough over half an acre of new land; he runs 


. the: risk of being fined. for: cultivating in a reserved forest; 


Or he may own à holding which is surrounded on all sides by. 
reserved forest, and then he can'move -either.hand nor foot. 
The: Arab is ‘therefore i ina constant state of conflict withthe 
forest officials.. -Some.. 12,000 forest.cases are heard iá the 
year, -and the natives are ‘more harassed by this one depart- 
ment than by all the rest of the administration put together, 
Theresult is what one might have expected—a continuous: 


, Succession of forest fires; * Les indigénes; as one. „writer puts 
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it,‘ sont devorés. par les procu -verbaux et les forêts- sont | 
dévorés par les incendies.'. Whenever there is any political - 
unrest, as during: the Kabyle rebellion of 1871, or the ‘Tunis- 


campaign , of 1881, the. forests are burnt on every side, and even 
in órdinary years the average aréa fired is not-less than 120,000 
acres, The administration , has, hitherto’ failed. ‘to cope with 
these M. Excessive fines aré freely imposed, both 


on individual s.and.on.communities : but the trouble still’ con- : 


tinues. Private forest owners have at times obtained. large sums 


from.the.Government as ‘compensation of a- political character; 


and large portions of tthe immense fines. annually inflicted-are 


found to.be quite irrecoverable. The financial position of the. 


Algerian forests presents, indeed,. a curious spectacle. - In the 
Punjab, for a forest expenditure i of 6 lakhs. of rupees, we expect 


a return of at least 9 lakhs, and in other proviuces‘of -India we 
should expect a great deal more;.. In; Algeria, however, where: 


ttíé “annual. expenditure is 2 million. francs, the receipts, includ- 
ing those from fines, do not succeed in yielding a surplus, and 
of the 2 millions or so received, 1$ millions are tthe proceeds of 


the fines ! Verily, asa deputy - has put’ it, ‘la forêt, pour’ 
l'indigéne, c'est l'ennemi. And why ? Because the forests are. 
controlled entirely by: a: departmental agency. Instead of 


being subjected to the authority of the local Governor-General, 


they. are administered direct.from the central. bureau in "Paris, : 


The-Parisian officials, who know the splendid results- achieved 
by: the Forest Law in France, walk boldly along the same path 
in Algeria. It is their business. to.créate and protect forests, 


to prevent trespass and -ddmage, to sell timber- and" cork.- 


They have no concern with the pastoral wants of the people, - 


with.their agricultural requirements, with their: .political grieve- 
ances. Hence. the stern. and- utisympathetic.. administration . 
which causes.so much discontent, and hence the suggestions 


which’ have . recently. been made for placing the-forests under 


the control. of authorities. who know the local wants and who: 


represent the Government : in. its other relations towards the 
land. . -It has yet to be seen what comes of these. suggestions. 


~In the dealings of the French Government: with: resp to 


landed rights, there are.traces of the same abruptness and want: 


of. sympathy which characterizes. their forest .policy.- The 
®rench in : Algeria have . encouraged -the individualization of 


landed. property, and. they : have, done: so, not. indirectly ^or. 


grudgingly,as we have in.India, but directly and, as it were. with 


malice aforethought, . Previous to annexation, the titles to land;: 
though vague. and.undefined, were of much the same. footing as 


elsewhere iu the unregenerate ‘East. There was a general idea 
that the. Bey was owner of all the land, but there were certain 
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lands apper taining: more especially to the Beylick and support- 
ing tenants who paid. rent to.the State, and there were- certain 
other lands which were held by individuals or by small groups 
upon a-sort of freehold, transferable tenure; independent of oe 
State. But the bulk of the land was held in commonalty-st 

payment of revenue by tribes or septs, which in some niis 
or other. recognized the Bey as their * álá-málik', the proprietor 
 *à titre éminent,- without whose permission no land could” be 
. alieriated, - -This traditional lordship of the State. was “at 
"first maintained by the French Government and üsed as a means 
forextendihg colonization. Where the area held: by: a tribe 
was:too large for its requirements, the ‘excess waste’ was cut 
offánd peopled with French colonists. But the claims of the 
State ‘were not allowed. to remain-for long in this position, 
The.absolute. want of definite. béundaries’ to the old Beylick 
_ demesnes- incited-the French in 1863 to pass à senatus-consul- 
- tum, providing. for the proper survey of the country andthe 
düe- separation of- State. lands -from triballands.' The same 
enactment -went on to decree that henceforward all tribal. lands 
should be-held, to be-no.longer the property of the State, but 
the property of the tribes that héld them—a | sweeping measure, 
- indeed, but one to which. Bengal and.the Central Provinces in 
India have afforded analogies.. This order of 1863 put. a stop 
to colonization of excess waste, for such waste was now tribal 
"property, and -henceforward all land,other than, State land; 
. Which was required for colonization, had to be acquired from 
the tribesmen, This, however, was easier said than done. The 
Arabs held all the land, and, as the.consent of the. whole . tribe 
or sept" was necessary before an, acre. of their land could be 
alienated, the Arab’s. land was, practically uttransferable~_If 
‘this state of things had continued,there would’ have been a 
dead lock in the colonization, and, besides, how was the Arab 
to become‘ assimilated’ to the- European if he.continued to hold 
his land òn. so- barbarous a system. ?/ In/71873, therefore, a. law 
was “passed under which any member of a tribe. or sept could 
claim .a partition of- the tribal property, so as to provide for 
himself.therefrom an individual freehold estates "The mere fact 
.of partition does not give a clear title, for the courts have -held 
that titles granted under-the procedure of the law of 1873 do 
not riecessarily exclude, titles éstablished previous to the pass~ 
ing of the law ;and, when it is remembered how numerous "aid 
the - shares and how complicated the rights in tribal property; 
the consequences of the law may. well be imagined. .The,situa- 
tion as regards the colonists is "little better. than befóre. If 
_they want to purchase direct from the natives, they run great 
risk of being dispossessed for want of title. If they wish to 
settle on land which the Government has acquited by expropri- 
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ation, they obtain, deda, an indefeasible title, but.the Govern- 
mènt, in order to give its awafd, requires each tribesman to 
establish his claim to the acquired Jand, and this entails endless 
litigation and.delay. Nor have the nativés. themselves- bene- 
fited by the law’ as it stands. "The Arab village contains no . 
resident * patwari,’ and the busiüess of partition involves: the 
intervention of a host of European lawyers, clerks, surveyors, - 
draughtsmen and the like, so that the cost-of partition -is .often 
not less than that of the land divided. -With the partition; too, 
comes the power of alienation, atid the power of alienation has 
enly incited the tribesmen to plunge wildly into debt: ‘on the 
security now offered to them. The cost, moreover, ; “of the 
surveys entailed by the measures of 1863 and 1873 is recovered 
from the people by a general- cess, and, when -it is statéd ‘that 
the-cost is calculated to be little less than 3 francs ari acre, it 
can well be understood ‘that the expenditure has. Been quite . 
incommensurate with the benefits obtained... The. surveys are 
still far from complete ; and, indeed, of late years: their progress, 
atleast among the Arabs of the interior, has been purposely 
discouraged.. The Government is now casting about for some 
new method of dealing with property. in land. Some of its 
advisers, by way of bridging over the period of transition, suggest 
an encouragement of family, as opposed to either tribal--or. in- 
dividual, property. Others, again, would. retain the power of - 
partition, but would guarantee a title in each case, and record 
the same in registers prepared after the Torrens system. . . 

Whatever plan is adopted, it is not unlikely. that some trans- 
formation in the rights of property may be effected, with the 
direct object of preventing the’ aliénation of land to usurers, 
The tribesmen. in Algeria are, as a rule, small holders, and the. 
‘cultivation of land. by tenantgis not.very common. - To these 
small holders the sudden grant of the power of alienation. ; has 
proved too. great a temptation, and their first instinct has. been 
to raise money on.their-newly-formed property. Am "Act was, I 
believe, passed in 1887 to restrict the acquisition of land by , 
persons other than those already holding land. in-"the sept . 
or tribe, but the:inadequacy of the. existing law is’ well evi- 
denced by the following quotations which I. have culled: from 
recent utterances on the subject.- When, for instance, a com- 
mission of enquiry, presided over by: M. Jules Ferry, was at- 
‘Bone in 1892,a nativé witness tendered his advice concisely in 
the words : ‘ si on véut instituer la proprieté individüelle, il. faut 
appliquer l'obligation de rie pas vendre ni hy pothéquer.’ In 
another place, visited by the same Commission, a Dae assis- 
tant administrator explained thé case-as follows : i—- 


t Les Arabes ', he said, ‘ n’ ont pas besoin de: la mobilité de la tetre. 
-C'est pour eux l'occasion de i leur fortune, et quand ils sont 
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ruinés, ils deviennent mauvais et pervers, pratiquant ce proverbe, 

‘ Mange aujourd’ hui, Diéu demain te nourrira? L’ adjoint en conclut. 

t que l'etat devait garder. le domaine éininent des terres. dont il ‘leur 

= ` concède la jouissance ; c'est la seule manière pour eux de. ne pes Sus 
- promptement dépouillés’. - 

And ahother native, a French- educated lawyei; i is ‘still more 

explicit in his language to the same Commission :— 

-t Les lois constituant la proprieté individuelle eussent éé de: RE 
bienfaits; si le peuple indigène était parvenu à sa majo'ité intellec- 
tuelle :: mais il est encore mineur, et en ce moment les.speculateurs 
arrivent à dópouiller indigène ét à le rendre simplement locataire du 
- bien qui était- autrefois sa` proprieté. En 1832 on avait compris que 

'T'indigéne ne pouvait vendre sans l'authorization de. l'administration. 
Les biens des Beni-Urchin, aux ‘portes de Bóne, n'appartierinent 

- plus aux anciens proprietaires qui ont obtenu depuis quatre ans' leuts 
- . titres.de proprieté, Ces proprietaires sont actuellement locataires à 15, 

25 et 30 francs l'hectare de leurs anciennes terres. Si ces procédés, se 

. prolongent, | l'Aloérie sera peuplée des. malfaiteurs. 

Pour constituer Ia próprieté il' faut rappeler la disposition de 1832 et 
empécher le cultivateur indigène de vendre Sa terre. eand on est- 
- . fuiné on est tout prêta cómmettre un crime,” 

- And a deputy, din 1 “reporting to. - the. ‘Chamber. 4n . 1891, 
writes i—= .'- 

-Ta L’ usüre existait Sans " doute. en Algérie avant nous, ce qui est 
regrettable, c'est que notre civilization ait, kounia à l' usure des instru- 
-' .ments nouveaux et plus puissants." D T s m 

Is there .a' word or a. thought i in these quotations which we 
- have not heard here in India? + - 

To tell the truth, the French kave much the : same foreboding 
in respect of these debts (whether: secured on the land or on the 
crops only).as our. Government:has.in respect of the debts of 
‘the Indian ryot, . The indebtedness of the-people leads,'as the 
quotations show, to crime and brigandage. | It also ‘leads to the 
substitution of Jews and Maltese for Arabs, either as local capi i- 
talists, or as actual proprietors. ofthe soil : and *:one Arab,” as 
an administrator said-to me, f is Worth ten Jews!" The Jewish 
question is as acute in. Algeria as elsewhere.: the Jew is to bè 
. found in every corner’; and almost everyone; colonist or native, 
is in his books. ‘He is particularly detested by the-nation.. The 
great rebellion of 1876 was: certainly. due in part to :the 
political privileges.which the -Government - had just ‘then con- 
ferred .on the Jews. ..An increasing number of the small posts 
under Government are being monopolised by the Jews. The 
Jews sway the elections;and the Government officials have tó 
be careful how they. offend:them. There is not the slightest 
doubt that; if the Arabs had their way, there would not be'a Jew 
left-in Algeria to-morrow." In fact, the more ignorant of the 

Arabs care little:how :much they borrow fram the Jew, for ‘their 
idea is—and have we-not heard echoes of the same‘idea nearer 
-home ?—that, before many yeas ‘have. passed, the: Feringhi 


^ 
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will bave.been driven back into the. sea, . and that, when the . 
Feringhi’s restraining- arm is. withdrawn,- the infidel- -money- 
lender will—by the grace of God, the Compassionate, the All- 
merciful—be left under the heel of the true believer, What 
wonder if such men should always be looking ‘for the day. of 
redemption, and doing what they can to.hasteri its advent? The . 
French have, therefore, . more reasons than one for combating 
this. curse of. agricultual debt. They have a gallant peasantry 
to. maintain .intàct, and, if:they fail to do this, they run the. 
risk of finding themselves - seriously hampered by a criminal 
and seditious proletariat of their own contriving- 

Many serious efforts have therefore been made to provide 
cheap money to the native peasant. The Departments, have, . 
after famines, Ient_them seed or money on short terms, but 
without any marked success... The more stately European 
establishments, such as the Crédit Foncier and: the. Comptoir 
de.l'escompte have stept into the breach, but their ‘ways are 
too pompous and expensive for the ordinary native, and their 
rigidity terrifies him. To ary one who knows the' nativés of ' 
India the: following quotation from the evidence of a French ` 
‘administrator’ will explain itself :— : l Ps 

“Entre une caisse de crédit qui prétera : sur garanties sianie au 
taux usuel en Algérie de 8 on 107, et Pusurier qui sur égales garanties 

me le. prêtera qu’ -2,30%, I’ Arabe'n’ hésitera pas une second : il 

préferera le taux de 30%, et en voici la raison : il sait très bien qu’ em 

banque le jour de l échéance est fixe, qu’ iln’ y a ni delais ni remises 

"à espérer et que s' il ne paye pas le billet sousctit dans les vingt-quatre 

heures de-la présentation, il sera immédiatement saisi et vendu avec 

tous les frais qui- pourront en résulter. >v il s'airangera donc de pres 

. ~ fereuce avec |’ usurier qui, moyennant une- Commission ‘suppléinens. 

taire, consentera autant de renouvellements successifs, Aue T indigene 
ak voudra si la garantie est encore suffisante? — — 

Some firms, to avoid ‘these - difficulties, hava: lent to. the 
tribesmen on their chief's security ; but the chief, again, does not 
give his security for nothing. In other places, the local 
* administration "- have. arranged for tribal contributions to 
tribal insurance funds, and, these local arrangements,’ under 
various modifed- forms, are said by their supporters to have 
attained some considerable degree of süccess. But, after. all, 
the “idea of restricting. alienation would seem. to.be as much 
in favour as that of replacing the usurér by artificial means, ` 
and it is. not impossible that some form of restriction may be 
adopted, The conception of: individual transferable rights in 
enc. has not. taken root in.Algiers as deeply as it has in 

t parts of India, and, although the prohibition of. transfer 
is looked on as a retrograde’ measure and ‘subject “to. numerous 
drawbacks, there is ‘no- feeling among either the Freüch or the 
natives that it would be in any. way au. unjust revocation - of- 
rights already granted. France i is the last country in the world 
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to acknowledge that the measures of the past are PIENO ODE] 
-and that. the Gods cannot ‘withdraw theit gifts. 


The system: pursued i in the taxation of the land is somewhat 
‘rudimentary in‘its character, The French have now introdüced- 
the continental * impqt foncier’ into Algeria, and, so.far.as the 
^ Arabs are concerned, they have contented themselves hitherto 
with retaining, under: certain modifications, the old ‘achour,’ 


., ortithe tax, paid in pre- -annexation times;, The country has never 


been cadastrally surveyed, and there. is no resident agency 
for maintaining the maps and lánd-record; so that it is iipos-. 
sible to observe tlie" “minuter details which characterizé our 
present ‘Indian systems, ‘At'the same time there is no such 
thing’ in Algeria as a “contract -term. or period of settlement, 
‘and «there -is \no?-recognition -of - joint. responsibility. . The 
. problem, therefore, is to ‘fix an-annually varying assessment, 
not by tribes merely, .but; by. individuals. This “work_is. 
entrusted to .a séivice’ of - ; repartitéurs, a bránch of the 
great army of French ' fonctiónnaires ’ in Algeria, men who are 
. trained to estimate the value-of land and of.crops at.a glance, 
and who. fix their assessments independently of-any aid other 
than that of the local sheikhs whose villages they are assessing. 
; That-such an agency, though Eüropean, should occasionally be 
venal or partizan, that it should often. be slack or. irregular, 
is, no doubt, inevitable ; but the.chief grouüd of. complaint in 
' respect. of their work is.the want of uniformity with which .it is 
' carried out, and this, too, considering the want of maps and 
p records, can scarcely be avoided. The men-have,-moreoveér, an 
immense area to work over,and they have to get through their 
_ work in the. spring while the crop is growing, : [and before it is 
ripe. .The unit-of assessment is the ' plough ’, an area vh zh 
varies according to the soil; but which, on- afi average, is- about 
25 acres : and:the-first thing. the assessor has to discover . is. the 
number of ' ploughs ' cultivated by -each .revenue-payer.. He 
" then observes the crop; which is generally wheat or "batrley,.and 
classifies it, according to its quality, under one of four heads, 
. Vig, very good, good, moderate and bad. .; When this has been 
. done, all that remains is to calculate” the, "amount Of :the land- 
reveiiüe according to a fixed scale laid down! by Government. 
For instance, if.a man has éultivated one plough of wheat, and 
that wheat is classed äs * very good,’ the outturn of the wheat. 
 is-assumed to be 20 quintals, or 55 .matinds (a little over two; 

- maunds to the. acre), and the value of the crop, at - the--assu: 

- commutation price of 22 francs a quintal,. will be- 440 francs 
. . of which one-tenth, or 44 francs, will be due to the State. In the’ 

. same way, ifthe -crop were classed as‘ bad’, the revenue due 
~., Would - >be. It francs only. So that the "assessment. on.a 
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i plough ' of wheat would vary between 11 and 44 francs, which, 
for an average plough of 25 actes, would: bring out an assess- 
‘ment of 34 a franc to 2 francs, or, say, 5 annas to. 20. annas, an 
acre, . And for barley the- results- are the same, the: Outturn 
—being taken as. double, and the price as half that of Wheat. 
The system is, no doubt, rough and ready ; for instance, tlie 
value of the assumed outturns depends -on the size of the 
‘ plough, * which apparently i is left to chance, and the commuta- 
tion rates are those fixed in 1874, although prices havé risen 
somewhat since then. But, in view of the lowness of the assess- 
ment and the vast quantity. of cultivable land available, the 
' method is considered reasonable enough, and it combines large 
‘elements of fluctuation. with the minimum of harassment. ~The 
ideal (which our Indian revenue: officers despair.of) isa tax 
which shall vary with the area cropped, the nature of the har- 
"vest, and the price of the grain ;:and thé French system, though 
s neglecting the prices; attempts in some measure to achieve the - 
task of accommodating the revenue. to-the area, and -to the 
harvest : but the success Of failure. of the system ‘rests entirely 
on- the character of the ‘repartiteur,’ and this. introduces the 
very weakness which confronts so painfully our revenue re-: 
formers in India. The method.above described of classifying 
‘the character of the outturn is in force in two-out of the -three 
- Algerian departments.. In the department of Constantine, the 
“assumed outturn per ‘ plough ’ is a fixed average, based on: the | 
ascertained mean of previous years, ‘and does not vary with the 
"character of- season’ The result is what Indian experience 
would have suggested .viz.; that in Algiers and Oran, the people 
clamour for a fixed rate. per plough, while-in Constantiire they 
„äre equally anxious for a change to the method ef. assessing 
n “according” to the season. : 
The land-révenue is a racial tak; known ás the ‘ impot 
. arabe! The French colonist pays no land-revenue, but, if he . 
`- lets his land to an Arab, the Arab has to pay .land-tevenue on, -` 
. the area leased- All partiesseem agreed that some form- of 


* impot foncier; as in France, must be introduced before long : 


-for the colonized lands, and ultimately for the Arab latids also : 
`“ but delay in the case of tlie latter is considered necessary until, - 
. tlie system of individual property - has been more. fully devel“. 
oped. When the ‘ impot. foncier" is introduced- Jato Arab 
holdings, the‘ impot arabe’ will be abolished. 
As regards the octroi, the customs and the various. ee of 
taxation which are especially designed to hit the colonists, I 
do not propose to speak, but I may.note that the. land-revenue ` 


is not by any means the only tax which the nativé. pays. If . 


he owns’ camels, or sheep, or goats, or cattle; whether agri- 
cultural or otherwisé,-he pays a sort of ‘ tirni? knowrfl as the - 
t zekkat,’ on each item Kom the day of its birth, If he owns 


- 
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date trees, lie pays a fixed amount per tree, whether male’ of 
female.* “He also pays a tax on his house or shanty, and pays 
cesses for various objects, amounting to 22 per ceiit on the land- 
revenue. ‘He is also obliged. to maintain the neighbouring roads; 
either. by personal service for a certain number of days, in thé ~ 
year, or by payment in commutation, And he is liable at- 
: various times to be called on-to do ‘chaukidari’ for the colénists,: 
to help in protection against forest fires, to join in a` campaign: 
against locusts, and so forth. Taken all round, however, the taxes’. 
- (except-perhaps ifr Kabylie, where there is a special - capitation, 
tax), do not appear to be unduly. harsh; and, though:the people . 
complain, as they always will, itis: ‘doubtful whether they have 
much real ground for. complaint: In.tlié matter of collection, 
they have certainly a grievance, ‘for the various taxes. instead of 
being collected at one time and in one lump, are carefully ‘echel- | 
lonnós' over the whole year; but: the actual’ incidence: ‘does not. 


. Seem to be excessive. ee AI n | 
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r have: no time to: discuss the great bériafits which the Medical - 

. and Public Works Services have done to Algeria, “These áchieve- ` 
‘ments: have been prompted: by much’ the samé motives and 
have been: conducted ‘on: müch-thé same. lines: às tliosé^of | 
. the corresponding departments. in India. Cómmercialand State 
Hospitals and- dispensaries are freely. scattered: over the country,. 
and they are freely used by “the _ native population, although . 
(as in India) the trust'in, European. medicine is less implicit 

than the trust in European surgery.” The French irrigation 
works are, of course, not to be.compared^witli: those which we | 
have constructed in India; büt'the- 'barrages' which have béén 
coastructed in various parts of Algeria. are-fine structures; and. 
‘suited to the requirements: of the country, as are- dlso-the arte?’ . 
sian wells with-which the French engineers have transformed the 
face of the northern. Sahara.- The. high roads, fôo,-as one would: 
expect, are numerous and magnificently maintained, while. the 
. development of failway. communications: in- recent: years has. ` 
been very rapid, . In these ‘various’ ways, the material resoürces: . 
of the country have ‘been’ strikingly developed; by these - 
various means the great: task of ‘assimilation’ has been strenüous- - 

-ly assisted ; and it is. in: these forms of energy that the French ' 
administration shows its brightest’ and most’ promising side. 'I 
must, however, ‘be coritent” merely" to have. mentioned these 
flourishing departments of progress, and must pass on tó speak 

~ of the great obstacle which-at every turn confronts the French/4 
in their mission: of. ‘assimilation ; ponen mne religion of the. 


people: ee a a a ea 
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-= A comparison "of ‘the French ‘sates with FT in v force i in ihe S. w 
Punjab for cattle, &c., and for.dates, shows the former to be considerably the. 
higher; but of course the higher .cost of living in Algeria must EPS taken 


into accounts 
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The Mahomedanism of Northern Africa differs in some. of 
its’ characteristics “from that .to which: we are accustomed in 
Northern India. There is no other native religion alongside of 
it to^ weaken and corrupt it, as Hinduism has done in so. many 
parts of India, and it maintains within itself an. ‘intolerant fanati- 
cism as prominent as, and perliaps more powerful than, that 
which animates the Pathan tribes-of our frontier. It is true 
that, in the large towns, or among the officers of the native troops, 
you. find Arabs who have few enough scruples- about drinking | 
wine, aud. are generally lax in their religious observances. . It is. 
true also that you do not find fanaticism displaying itself in the. 
mutilations of statues and pictures of living beings, and that the 
Roman art of Timgad and Tebessa has a better chance of sur- `. 
viving than have the Buddhist figures of Shabbaz garhi or Takhti- 
Bahi. But, in the essentials‘of the faith, and among the people 
at large, there i is an immense underlying mass of religious feeling, . 
which, for want of any nearer enemy, spends itself in consistent 
opposition to the unsympathetic administration of the Christian . 
conquerors, The country is covered. With little’ shrines, the ` 
tombs of saints or. ‘marabouts’—small.domed buildings like the. 
Pirkhanas of the Central Punjab—,and it is.by visits to these 
tombs and by. miracles there performed that the religious fervour 
of the people is chiefly maintained. , At the ordinary mosques, 
you find the mullas outwardly: decorous, and on the:side of order : 
it is at the wayside shrine, or at the petty village Koran School, ! 
that the more fiery spirits find their: ‘sphere of action, It is in 
connection with these informal outpourings that the French find. 
their greatest difficulties, For the business: is conducted by a. 
multitude of ‘Khouans,’ or- religious brotherhoods,—to which our 
Indian Mahomedanism affords no parallel, exceptit be in the 
occasional: missions of Wahabi preachers. Fortunately. for the 
French, these brotherhoods, though severally -mischievous and 
influential, are under no united organization, and can be separate- l 
ly dealt with, They seem; however, to foster a dangerous spirit - 
of reliance on foreign support, for almost every brotherhood has 
now its headquarters in Morocco or Tripoli, outside.the. bound- - 
aries of. Algeria, and.the movements.which they represent are to . 
a great. „degree . political, as well as religious, .The ordinary 
‘Khutba’ of the mosques ijo longer prays for the Caliph àt 
Stamboul ; but it refuses. to substitute, the President of’ the 
Republic, and contents itself. with invoking ; a blessing on all who 
support and favour the: cause of Islam. The people aré well 
acquainted with the doctrines, of the Jehad. which has from time to’ 
time so troubled us in India, and they are all. imbued with an exe - 
pectation of the early advent of some great Deliverer, who shall 
sweep away the Feringhi and restore’ the glories of Mahome- 
danism. While, therefore;the religious ardour of the people isin 
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itself insufficient-to overcome the lack of religious organization, 
' the. general . Spirit of unrest is always present, to be utilized by 
any political leader who may arise to arm the -Arabs against 
their conquerors ; and the past rebellions of 1876 and 1878, 
thougli. not prominently religious in their character, derived not 
alittle of their serious aspect from the latent fanaticism which 
they evoked. With every day, however, that the French remain 
in the country, the power of this fanaticism decreases, and there 
. can. beno- doubt: whatever that the religious. enthusiasm of the 
` people..is gradually waning, and that time and peace alone 
are needed to deprive it of its possibilities of danger... 

At the same time, this réligious feeling remains and miei 
long. remain, even in.its quiescent state, a very serious obstacle 
to the French schemes for the internal development and 
assimilation. of the country.- To.the Arab:religion isso much 
that there is scarcely a question of civil administration which 
` the religious-element.does not in some degree or other enter, 
We have seen how the law of the country, which the 
French have had to. modify, is not a mere customary ‘or local 
law, but à religious code ; and the rights to property, the -rules 
of inheritance, the share. of the land-revenue, the whole list of 
punishments, and the whole system of contractual rights were, 
and to some extent still are, mátters, not of “convention, but of 
religious duty. We have seen how utterly opposed a plan of 
purely secular education. is to the native sentiment of the 
country, and how the religious sanction of polygamy .has. ren- 
dered abortive the French schemes for naturalizing’ the mative 
^ population. Against this mass of dull obstruction, the heart of 
every French-administrator secretly rages. - Not, indeed, on the 
ground of religious. fervour, for the character and training of 
the officials precludes-this, and.there are no ofganized religious 
influences in Paris which would aim, as-~ ours in London so 
often have done, at directing the. policy of the colonial vad- 
-ministration on purely religious lines.’ There lave, it is true, 
been some few attempts at proselytism. ‘by Catholic fraternities 
in Algeria, chiefly under the influence of the late Cardinal 
"Lavigerie; but their success has..been infinitesimal, and they 
have not. received the: smallest encouragement from ` the 
. Government or its subordinates. When, therefore, we find the 
" local officers complaining of the enormous niischief done by 
‘that little octavo volume, the Koran,’ they are talking from 
_ the point of. view, not of Christianity, but of civilization, They 
fret against the restrictions which Mahomedanism imposes. on 
. the material progress.of the ‘country, and -they hope vaguely 
that by degrees the religious. influences of Islam. may be con- 
` fined to the sphere of purely religious-duties, so that the. Arab 

may be SM in fnattets of comimon life to. follow. the dictates 
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of the civilized world. They point out: the restrictions which 
have been gradually imposed on the power of the church in 
Europe, and they expect that similar restrictions: may by degrees 
be accepted by the followers.of Mahomed in Algeria.. They 
point out, truly enough, that the whole of: the religióus- Penal 
Code has been swept away. without arousing a hint of religious, 
dissatisfaction. They draw attention to- the recent ‘changes in 
civil jurisdiction,. the gradual spread of education, and the 
civilizing influence of French colonization ; sand they express a 
hope that the country may'-soon be ripe for such forward 
measüres'as a prohibition of shallow burial.or a definition of the 
age of consent in marriage, ; In actual practice the French have 
felt their «way .cauticusly,.as we have in India, regarding 
matters connected’ with the religious feelings of the people, 
maintaining at the same time à constant pressure in the 'direc-. 
tion.of progress. In dealing with the ‘ Khouans, or religious 
brotherhoods, they have, itis true, been rigorous encugh, and, 
‘as it is only by constant police survéillance and constant 
deportation of dangerous characters that the action of these 
fanatical associations can in any way be curbed, they ‘are more 
than justified in their rigour. “A less defensible policy is that 
pursued. with regard to religious endowments, and it must be 
admitted that the French love for uniformity, regardless of 
equality, has not led to any happy results in this direction; for, 
in order to preserve the same religious attitude in Algeria that. 
has been adopted in France, the Government has disendowed 
the whole Mahomedan Chürch, and doles ovf to it in exchange 
an annual grant of. some 26,000 francs, . which :is .spent under 
Government direction in the répair of. a certain number of 
Aiosqués, and the maintenance of a certain amount of worship, 
The general application of alaw-of this.sort would create in 
India an amount of repulsion, and perhaps of disturbance, that 
no Government would care to face, but in Algeria the situation 
has somehow or other been accepted, and, as you travel 
through the villages, you constantly come across large placard 
notices of the intended lease~by. duction of Such and such ‘lands... 
formerly devoted to religious purposes, and now the property 
of Government. What makes things seem the more unfair is 
that the sum allotted to the Mahomedan population in the 
religious budget is ridiculously small in comparison with that. 
‘devoted to the other forms of religion. The following are the 

gures for 1891 —— |] ; 


f l ‘Sums allótted Population. 
SUN" . > in the aed ae i j 
Catholics. . `. as * see 808,183 -* 482,000 . 
- Protestants de ee”. OA 058 M 10,000 . 
Jews ie |o 4e — 25.925. `- 47,600 * 
ahomedans s.e | ese 261,340. sees 
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AT. IV.—THE KAFIRISTAN AND THE 
. KAFIRI TRIBES* | 


"BRAVE- aid most interesting race of people, . vs sve 

maintained ‘their independence. during the: course of 
ages, is being sacrificed toe slavery; and - probably - to .extinc- 
tion ‘by, a nation, which prides itself on.its love of freedom and 
hatred .of slavery, and. yet-has abandoned. the Káfirí- tribes 
of the Hindú Koh.to.the Afghans, who, like all the-Mahome- 
dans .who- preceded them; have long | desired. to reduce aes 
poor. people under their-yoke.  . 

While. the Anglo-Indian Government has pn ying: away. 
nearly every Afghan tribe from its. Afghdn-head and. natural 
ruler, the only mainstay of the existence of. an. Afghan State— 
“a strong -Afghanistan, " as the politicians are pleased to 
style it—,it has made over these’ unfortunate’ Káfirís, as à sop, 
in exchange for liis own- “Afghan - people, ’ whom it has thus 
alienated from. him, to the Afghán: Amir? and’ to. the: tendet 
mercies of his bigoted, “cruel, slave-making people. i 

One of the objects for which the Afghan border tribes, ‘are, 
said to have been selected for annexation is their “ fighting 
qualities ;” but the Kafirfs are in this respect . of still better 
quality, and have hitherto, although so weak in comparison 
and badly: armed, maintairied their entire independence for: 
centuries past, against- all comers without intermission, which. 
the Afghans have never been able to'do. Had the Anglo- 
Indian Government annexed Káfiristán. at- the sámé- time as 
Chitral, we should have had a grand baírier against ah enemy. 
from the North-West or South; and bétter fighting material 
could -not have been found. in Asia, nor. ‘was there. a more 
promising field for missionary labour, . ^. . 

Some :22,000. ruthless ‘Afghan and other Musaldiát troops, 
armed.with all the most recent weapons of destruction, includ- 
ing artillery, have been let loose upon” these’ wretchedly. 
armed people ftom three or four different points, while the 
freedom-loving British look. on. 

Thirty-eight years ago I gave some aicadnt of this” ancient 
people in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol, 
for 1848); and I have always taken“ great. interest in them. 
They have, however, been several times “ discovered” since - 
I first wrote : the last and latest discoverer of “ Kafirístán;" 
as, hé styles it, discovered that no one knew any.thing about 
them but himself, ,-yet he appears.to -be innocent of any know- 
ledge of any Oriental language but. colloquial .Hindiüstáni ; 
he probably came in contact with some of. the frontier Kafirls, 








5 This paper was written before ae of the operations of Mareli last 
against the Kafiris reached England.--ED.; CR: : s 
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despised by- their. own people, - and may have communicates 
with them at. second, or even third hand, through native inter. 
pretation ; he cannot even spell. their names correctly ; ; and he 
l certainly néver entered their real country at all. 
"Since I first wrote about the Sf'áh-Posh Káfirís, I have ob 
` tained much further information on the subject, and’ have founc 
them mentioned continually in the histories of the neighbour- 
ing tracts .of country... At this crisis in their fate, a` briel 
account of them "and ‘their mountain homes may not as 
unwelcome, -> 
: These Kafiri tribes have no particülàr history of their own, a: 
far as I was able to discover. when I first wrote on the subject 
Neither have they any written character whatever ; but they. all 
speak the'same language; with a trifling difference, such as dwel- 
ling in separate localities might’ occasioni. Most of the chiefs 
of the parts around distinctly. .claim: European, descent ; p 
Káfirfs have always called. themselves; : Since they first hé 
us-in India, '* brethren. of the Farangs, or Franks ;" and s: 
at.last'the British invaded the Afghan State in 1838- -39, they 
entertained great hopes of deliverance ` from their Mahomedat 
persecutors, who: surrounded them on-all sides, and had scarce: 
ly ever left them. at peace during many centuries; On that 
Occasion, the Káfirís made: an effort to enter into friend- 
ly intercourse with, us, and despatched a deputation for the 
. purpose, at the’ time when the subsequently mutdered envoy, 
Sir W. H. Macnaghten, | was at Jalál- ábád along with Shak 
Shuja’-ul-Mulk, in December 1839 ; but they. were treated with 
contemptuous coldness, if not rudeness, as I previously related 
in my account of them in 1858, The anecdote I then related 
about it has been many times appropriated since by several 
who have written:about this people, but without. acknowledge: 
ment, but so garbled, that I think-I had better relate it again. 
The ‘circumstance was related to. me by .an officer of Con- 
olly's acquaintance, and of: my old corps, "who served in the 
Sháh's contingent; and "was a fellow prisoner , with. Lady - Sale 
and the other captives, and who i is still living :— ~ ` _ 
=`- In the end of 1839, in December, I think: it was, when the Shah 
and Sir W..Macnaghten had gone down to" Jalál-ábád for winter 
quarters, a deputation of the St/4h- Posh Káfirs came down from 
Mir gal to pay their respects, and, as it appears, to welcome us as 
xelatives. -if I recollect right, there were some thirty or forty of them, 
` and they made their entry into our lines. with bagpipes playing. -An 
l Afghán pèson [orderly] sitting outside Edward Coiolly’s tent, dn 
- seeing these savages. rushed-into his master’s presence, exclaiming, 
$ Here they are, Sir! "They are all come ! Here are all your relations ’ 
. Conolly, amazed, looked up from his writing, and asked what on 
'. earth he meant, when the Jeon, with a very innocent face, pointed out 
' the skin-clad men of the mountains, saying, ‘There! don't vou see 
them? your relatives, the Kafirs_?’, I heard Conolly, tell this as a 


-- 
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god joke, he believing at the sate time that his Afghdn attendant 
was not actuated by impudence in attributing a: blood connection 

. between his master and the Káfirs. The Káfis themselves certainly. 

claimed relationship, but I fear their reception by poor Sir William: 
was not such as pleased thém, and. they rétürned to their hills re- 

— garding BS as à es sa Jed ashamed to own -our "country 
‘cousins.’ 

The Afeban attendant was aaly stating: what was universally 
«own among the people of these parts, - that the Káfirís 
claimed European descént. | > 

A. grand opportunity for ` entering into: fiendly intercourse 
with them was thus thrown away. On the next: occdsion of 
invading the Afghan State in 1880-81,- while our troops 
occupied Jalál-&bád, when several officers were anxious to enter 
their countty, and.some even ‘imagined they had done ‘so, the 
Kafiris made no collective and. unanimotis attempt to enter into 
friendly intercourse, . They had ‘had énough of theit Farangt 
brethren, who now have betrayed-them to the Afghan, ~ | 

The stock from which most of these Káfirís probably sprung 
may be said to be moré trüly Greek thàn the people who 
occupy Greece at present. - “The. followers of the Macedonian 
Alexander, as we read in the accounts. of his campaigns,. recog- 
nised in themi the déscendants of á still older Greék colony; 
planted in the parts they occupy, by Dionysus, and the Bac- 
chic dance; and remains of orgiastic worship . of Dionysus, as 
well as other evidently Hellénic-memories; are still existent 
among these people. It isa curious fact ‘that the Mahome: - 
dan historians, for the last eight or. niné centuries, continually 
mention that the petty rulers of the ‘small States of Badakh-. 
shín;'Chitrá! or Káshkár, Koshán, Shighnán, Wakhán, and 
Darwáz, all: distinctly claim descent from: Zu-l- -Karnain, ” that 
i ander*of-Macedon, thé latter chief from “ generation to 
generation.” . 
. The intelligent. Mir, Shah Rizé, the Bádsháh; or Chiéf, of 
Drüsh- of Chitral in the last century, in referring ‘to this part of 
'the:great range of the Hindé-Koh, namely Tfrach Mit, Kund, or 
Sarowat, as it is'alsó called by different. races . of - these. parts, 
which. stretches eastwards - to. Kashghat ' of - Turkistan, ‘and 
westwards as far as Hirát; in. showing this. part of the” great 
range to the authority I am here'quoting, who was in Chitral 

with him for some: time, repeated.these lines respecting it: — 
mn |“ Żú-l-Karnain went towatds the Koh-i-Kaf, 

e He saw it was a mountain like an emerald clear. U 

He said : * Thou grč indeed a mountain ! What are others. ` 
That they can supersede thee in thy vastness?’ >. i 
It said : * These (other) mountain (ranges) are my veins, 
| But in splendour and. beauty they do not-équal me." 
To these people of’ Hellenic descent, the persecutions and 
violence of ‘the Mahomedans from early times, have added 


w 
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Tájzik ot Iráni elements of the creed of Zardüsht,: on -the 
- west and^northern sides of' their country, and some others of 
the Buddhist and Brahmanic faiths, on the east and south. 

The earliest Mahomedan invasion‘. of. the southern portion 

. of their then-country. that we know of, was under the -Turk 
Sultán, Malimüd, ruler of Ghaznih. The Gardaizi; the Taj-. 
"zik author: of. the: '* Zaiu-ul-Abbar;" so called from being’ a 

native of Gardaiz (A Notes on Afghanistan, ’ ' p. 684); who. 
wrote just ‘thirty years aftervit took place, says, in" his-History, 
that--shortly. ‘after: Amir Mahmüd: returned. from . his expedi- 
„ tion against Rájah Nandah of Kinnauj, i in 410H. (1019-20 A:D9, : 
intimation reached- him that -tliere were two’ darahs—a darah 
is a long narrow valley witli: “mountains or hills on either side, 
and a river running. through - it—one, known as.Kirát and the 
other Núr. The Amir was told.tliat-thiese: were strong positions, 
and. that the inhabitants thereof were Káfirs (which: word, it must 
"be understood, does not specially indicate the péople here- under 
. notice, but: 3on-Musalmáns generally). who worshipped. idols, 
"The Amir, in corisequence, resolved to enter those ZaraZs with 
` his troops ;:and:he gave directions: that a -number-,of ‘artizans; 
such as blacksmiths, ‘carpenters; stone-cutters, excavators,- etca 
should accómpany the troops, who were:to fell trees, split rocks, 
and. clear the routes, as.the: forces: advaficed. ‘When they had © 
arriyed.in: 'those parts, Kirát;was the first Object of attack. It was- 
a place- Of sanctity j-its people were lion- -worshippers, its climate 
cold,-and its fruits abundant. When the Shah (as he. is styled) 
of Kirát heard of this hostile movement, he came. forward and | 
submitted, aid sought Amir .Mahmid’s protection, -He. was 
received with honour, and well treated,- and. embraced the 
. Musalmán faith; along with a -great number of his people [to. 
save their lives probably] ; “and. teachers. were left to Anstruct 
them in the tenets and canons of the Mahomedan faith, 

- *& The: pedpte of the Darah of Nur, zon. the .contrary, were 

“contumacious; so the Amir. Mahmúd ‘directed’. the’ Hajib 
(Chamberlain) " . Alt; son. o£. 1- -yal-Arsalan, to advance. into that 
darah, which he “did; - He reduced it, raised a: fortification 
therein, and left~a garrison’ to hold. it under ’ "AM, son of 
Kadr-i-Raják; with directions-to force the- contumacious people 
‘to bend tBieir.necks to-the yoke, and compel them to embrace 
‘the faith óf Isldm;.”. This happened in 411H.- (1020-21.A. Dj; 
and: the author says that the. true. ps soon la to prosper 
‘therein. i * 

The Darah ‘of Núr still retains dts anaient name ; but the 
identification of Kirát is difficult, and càn Scatcely refer to the 
tract inhabited. by. the Kator before their late, almost entire, 
_ extermination. +.. T 

. The Ustád, Or master, Abu- Rihán, a Contemporary of the 
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Gardaizt, says, respecting the tiver-of Kábül dnd its. tributaries, 
that, having passed ‘by Lamgháo, the united streams join near 
the fort of Darüntliah [a well-known placeta few-miles N: W. 
vt jalal- ábád -See “ Notes, " pages 99: and: ror] and: fall into 
the river of Núr atid Kirát. “After - this junction, ”-he says, 
iE the united waters meet together opposite. the town of .Parshá- 
war,” which stood:near where Pas'haur, now Pes'háwar, stands. 


The first time these identical Káfiri tribes are distirictly men-. ` 


tioned by namein Mahomedan history, is i £he time of 
Amír Timur, the Gúrgán: (vüi Tamerlane) the-Burlás: ‘Mughal, 
who made a-raid üpou them when om his NAT from Samarkand 
to Kabul to invade Hindástán. ^: .: 

Amir Timur; having set*otit from his capital: in. Rajab, i 
800 H. -(April,.1398-A.D.), “passed. Bukldn; or:Bughlán (k and 
gh are interchangeable), and reached Undar-Ab. (Indarab of the  . 
map); on the nortliern-slopes of Hindü-Koh.- ‘There the people .--_ 
complained-to him of the outrages: inflicted oñ- them’ by- the ~~ 
Káfirs of Kator, and the Sf'áh-Poshán, that they (the. people:of- i= 
Undar-Ab); being Musalmáns, the Káfirís: ‘every: “year 'extorted 
money from them and demanded tribute’; and;if.they delayed 
paying these demands, they slew their males and carried off 
their women and ‘chil dren into. captivity, ` They might: have 
added, just in the same. manner- as. they; thé Undar Ab. and 
other Musalmáns, treated the Káfirís. a | 

Abü-l-Fazl, iv his account of «Amír "Timür's: ‘expedition 
against them; Calls the former. Hindtdn-i-Kator,-ie., Hindüs' of 
Kator ; ;and, im describing the boundaries of Boner, Suwát: and 
‘Bajawr (oul: “ Bajour ",, he.says they: are ‘pounded. of the 
north: by- -Kator and Káshkár.(or ‘Chitral. ` "This shows that 
thé Béople. he-calls Hindüáu of. Kator; refer more particularly 
to those whom others, presently to- be mentioned, call. Safed- , 
Posháu; or White-ċlad Káfirís, in distinction:to Sf'áh- Poshán or 
Bläck-clad:Káfffís, who are the. people whom. the: Afgl vdns are 
doing their best to exterminate. & 

- To return to Ainír Timur.” Ashe had: ‘expressly ‘undertaken 
this*expedition to carry-on holy war-against infidels. generally, 
he. determined to.move against these Kafirs in- person, Three. - 
out of every-ten men of his army were: -sélected for this? expedi- 
tio ; andthe AmírZádah, Sháh-Rukh; was left behind in 
charge of the rest'of the army ‘and ‘baggage at the. belak of 
be and Yaktür (or Baktur). .- i 






mir Tímür pushed ón, making. two ordinary archie ES 
lay, until he reached. a ‘place: called Paríán. -From this place 
ne detached a force of 16,600 inen from^his left wing, under the 
young Aniír-Zádah, ‘Rustam; and.-Burhas, Uglilán, the Kaiát, 
against the Si áh:Poshán [farthér to the- south], while he - him- 
self continued to move'in the direction of the Káfirs. of Kator 
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. When he reached Kháwak, near. the north- west skirt ofthe 
mountains of Kator; he found there à fortressin ruins. He 
directed that it should be forthwith repaired and ‘garrisoned, 
and most of the Amirs, and, all the. soldiers, left their -horses 
there, abd begamto ascend the mountains on foot. 

- Notwithstanding that the sun was it Gemini (end of May), 
vand the air warm; the snow was so deep that the horses’ legs’ 
-sauk into it, so that they could not get. on. Timur. therefore 
‘continued his advance up-the mountain range in the night, at 


- which time the snow frozé, and; in. the day time, when. ‘the 


snow began to thaw, halted, placing’ the few horses with the 
force on woollén cloths and felts, to keep them from. sinking 
into it, arid again-commenced to push 6n towards the close ‘of 
‘the day.. The troops continued to move onward in this 
‘manner until-they had ascended another mountain’ range, ex- 
-ceedingly lofty. Here those Amirs who had brought-their 
-horses along with them. sent them back," and proceeded on foot, 
' Hke their men, . 

As these infidels had taken up their quarters in the davahs, 
“and as, from the mountain range on which: they’ then - were, 
there was no road by which to descend and gain access to’ 
those places.on account .of>the depth óf snow, a number of 
Amirs and troops; ofthe right and left: wings lowered them- 
selves down from the mountains by means of. ropes, while 
others, lying on their backs. on ‘the surface -of the snow, ` slid 
down, until they conveyed> themselves to the . more level 
ground ofthe valley beneath. ` 

They made a sort-of wooden ‘sledgé for Amir "Timét, to 
which iron rings were attached, and to which rings ropes werg 
fastened, each about one huridred and fifty gaz (ellsyin 1e tis 
In this Timir wäs seated, and a party of troops lowered him 
- down in this.sledgé as far.as the. length of the ropes would per: 
mit, while a few men, with spades and mattocks, eléared away 
_a space-in the snow sufficient for thé sledge to rest upon, until 
‘the party descendéd and. began to lower it another length of 
the ropes. In this manner Amir Timur was conveyed to the 
„foot of the mountain range, where, taking a staff in his hand, 
-he proceeded onwards on foot, for. about another league. An 
.attempt;was made to lower several horses of his own private 
. stable for-his‘use.. Their legs were first firmly tied- togethég 
and strong ropes were fastened round their bodies and néc 
"and they were then lowered, . Some, that they could not 4 
_ their hold of, fell from' the moüntain and perished, 
horses reached the bottom in safety, and Amir Timtir mots, k 
again, while his Amirs and. troops accompanied hinon. foot:Q- 

** The Káfirs of this region, " says the historian, “ are like thé 
tribe of 'Ad, and of robust and powerful frame, and they have 
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a separate. and distinct language, differetit from Parsi, Turki, 
and Hindi, and understand no other language than their own, 
There is no way of communicating: with these unbelievers ex- 
cept by means'óf persons who have chanced to dwell in places 
near them, and have acquired their language; who act as inter- 
preters, They possessed a fortification, or stronghold, at the 
foot of which a considerable. river flowed [this appeats to be'the 
river issuing from the Wámán Darah, mentioned at page 134 
of my.‘ Notes’], and, on the opposite. Side, a great mountain 
range: towered to the skies ; "part of the Tiraj-Mir, Kund, or 
Sarowar range, doubtless. 

Those infidels, having obtained infor mation,- a day-and night 
previously, of the :movemént of- Amir Tímür's: forces against 
them, had evacuated this stronghold, crossed the river, and 
conveyed their property and effects up into that lofty mountain 
range, imagining that no one could reach them there, and there — 
they had. taken up their position, When the troops, after much 
labour, reached this stronghold, they found it was totally 
deserted ; all they found there was a few sheep; which were 
removed ; and the dwellings of the’ infidels were given to the 
flames. Amir Timár gave directions to scalé the mountains on- 
the opposite side of the river. The river was.speedily- passed, 
and the troops began to ascend in all directions,. Shaikh 
Arsalan, with thé division, or ¢omdx (10,006 men), of Kapak 
Khan, belonging to the left wing of the army, pushed» on in 
advance of the rest of the troops, reached the crest at one point, 
which commanded the position -of the Káfirs, while 'Ali Sultan, 


the Towachí, from another.direction, drove: some of them out = 


of their position and. captured it, and Shéh Malik, and other 
Ais, also exerted themselves greatly ; „indeed all, Amirs and 
soldiers, both of the Aushins and  Aasárüfs, displayed great 
valour, and among the casualties sustained was that of fourteen 
men who fell from the mountains and. perished. The: fighting | 
continued, with scarcely any intermission, for three whole days. 
and nights, during which ‘time the infidels were driver from 
position-to position, and «reduced to great straits, They now 
sued for quarter, and Amir Tímür despatched. Ak Sul tán, 
Kashi, to them, to intimate that, if they submitted to the-Amír's 


authority, and "would embrace the Maliomedan: faith, by ac- ` 


lgiowledeing the one true God, in -heart ‘as well as in word, 
eir lives and property should be spared, and the country left “ 
ieir possession,  .- 

‘having been explained to them by means of.an inter- 
preter, they, being in a desperate state, accepted the terms 
offered, and on the fourth day presented themselves, accom- 
panied ‘by Ak Sultán, in the presence óf Amir Timur, » ‘They 
declared their willingness to obey in all things, . and that he 


* 
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. should accourit them his servants, They werte dismissed ‘with - 


encouragement, after receiving honorary dresses, atid expressed - 
-themselves much gratified. When night closed ^ in, -however, 


they -made an attack upon: the post. of -thë Amir, Sbáhz 


+ 


Malik. They were repulsed, after' inflicting considerable 


. loss,upon the troops,. -but -ong hundred -and fifty. of the un-- 


believers: were killed. and. captured, . and many- others, who 


managed to: escape, were "Wounded. The whole force now set 


out in pursuit of the Kator infidels ip the mountains. All those. . 
who remained of..them were put to the sword, their women.and. . 
children were. made captives, dnd towers.of. ‘their. heads were 
erected, “ This success was gained in the month. of Ramazan, 
800 H. (béginning of June,: 1398 A. D.), and. the circumstance 
and date were inscribed of a tablet of stone, and there set up. 
ds a record. to posterity of- the grandeur of Amir Tímür-i- 
Giirg4n and of. his power ; for-it was affirmed: by the people 


. of those parts, that’ none: of. the powerful’ sovereigns of. former ` 


ages; from the time of. Sikandar-i- Zà-l- Karnain, had: ever sub- 


; dued that part, * 


- As no news had been féceived- from’ the Amír-Zadah, Rush- 
tam; and Burhan, "Ughlán, ‘who hàd^ been despatched at the. 
head of 10,000 men against. the Sí'áh-Poshán, Amir. Tímür, 


taking one of the: Katorfdn as a guide; sent. several of his 


- “had recently abandoned, arid retired into à narrow defile, wheré* 
E they had laidan ambuscade in case they should be ‘followed 


nominally’ its commander), had’ reached that forti&4 


house-born servants, inchliding- Muhammad Azád, who was. 
made commander of the force, at^ the head' of 400. PH and 
300 Tájzíks, to make inquiries respecting them... 

Muhammad-Azád, guided -by the Kator Kafir, - šet ‘out by 


. Narrow -and difficult routes, and, after great labour, ascended - 


and reached:the crést of another lofty mountain range ‘covered 
with snow, bounding one of tlie .darahs- belonging to the SP4 " 
Poshán. The- only’ means- of getting into the valley, ‘on 





account of the ‘paths being’ blocked with ‘snow, was .by sliding 
down the mountain sides. .So, securing their shields strongly 


to their backs (as a protection), they" lay. down flat: on their 
backs; and slid.down into the valley. below. Havinp-sét out 
from thence, they reached a fortification belonging to “the Si'áh- 
Poshán. They went round it to reconnoitre, and could neither 
see-nor heaf-any one, but. they | discovered the tracks of. a 


“multitude öf- pecple. 


It appeared that tlie Amir -Zádah, Rustam;. ‘and Barhi ^ 
Ughlán (who was the. real commander. of the troops, for } 
was sent to take charge of the-young' prince, who was. 






which the Sf'áh-Poshán, advised of the approach. of. enemies, 


"Guided by tracks, Burhan, Ughlán, entered. the narrow valley 
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with his . troops, and, without” talium due precautions, therë 
. halted. The troops were entirely off their guard ;. some had 
laid aside their.arms, and some let their. horses loose. to graze; 
: when-the Si'áh-Poshán: suddenly rushed.upon them; Burhan, 
Ughlán, out of cowardice and incapacity, showed no fight, and 
"was the first to cast away his armour-and fly, and on this 
account his army sustained a defeat, The Sf'áh- Poshan, Seeing 
the Musalmáns flying, became’ the. bolder, followed in hot: 
pursuit, and slew a great number, including several Amírs. 
. Following the tracks, Muhammad Azád, at the head of his 
“yoo mén, entered the defile, and came" unexpected! y upon the 
sf 4h-Poshan en. the spot where: they had fallen upon Burhan, 
Ughlán and his troops. An. obstinate encounter ensued, and, 
after: killing’ a number of the infidels, “Muhammad Azad re- 
-pulsed them, and puf them to flight, récapturéd the armour, 
afins, and horses of Burhan, Ughlán's force, and succeeded in 
joining him and his fugitive. army, ‘Those who had lost their 
arms and. horses. received them back again. Muhammad | 
Azad wished that the whole force should remain where they 
` were for a time, but Burhan, Ughlan, out of the pusillanimity ! 
Of -his heart, would not consent, and ascended the pass leading 
out of the country ; and, as a matter of course, the troops. could 
dó no more than follow. 

"This Burhán, Ughlán, had misbehaved: himself before in the 

‘war’ with the. Uzbaks, had been . pardoned, and: was only 
sent on this expedition ‘to enable him to: redeem his name ; 
for, from the.time of the Chingiz Khan, no one of the race 
of Katt had ever acted with cowardice before.  .. 

; After Amir. Timiir had been thus victorious over the Katoríán 
"aid Sfáh-Poshan, hè despatched two officers with a body of ` 
troops to search for another way of issue from théir country 
than the-one they had come . by, ard: he likewise gave orders 
to.root up the people s.corn, which was yet green, and destroy 
it, 

The détachment Sent : out to ‘search for a road ‘found a 
practicable- one, which , they “made. available "after- cutting . 
through the-snow. in some places. Amir Timur, accordingly, 
set ouf on. his return, crossed. the' mountains and defiles, and 
reached Kháwak again, where his troops;after being on foot 

for eighteen days, mounted, their. horses:once more, 7 

Y Burhán, Ughlán,. was disgraced, and Muhammad Azád, who, 
- with his 760 men, had gone against and: overthrown the Sf’4h- 
"Poshán, was well rewarded ; and all those with: him also; ac- 
cording to their ranks and. conditions. QE 2 

Amir Timur left a garrison in ‘the fort of- Kháwak, crossed 
-the mountains of Hindú Koh by the Tul (Babar Bádsháh calls 
it Tul, Z, 2 long) Kotal to Panj:her, which is also called Panj- 


— 
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sher, and marched to the, /a/-gdA of the Ab-i-Bárán; or Baran 
river, which is distant from Kábul about five farsangs, Ot, 
leagues. "m 

. Xn after yeárs, Sultán Mahmúd, son of Sultán: Abu- Said, 
Bahadur Khan, son of Mirzå, Sultán Muhammad, son.of Miran 
Sháh, son of the Amir Tímür-i- Gürgán, who, after his father ` 
‘had been put to death by the Turk-máns, i in 873 H. (1468-69 
A.D.); set himself up at; Hirát as sovereign of. Khurdsdn, had 
‘soon to fly from thence. He retired to the Hisdr-i-Shddmdn— 
Shádmán's Hisár, so-called. after its founder succeeded in 
obtaining possession of a làrge extent of territory between tlie 
Oxus and Badakhshán, as far south as ae mountauy of Hindi 
Koh. - ; 

He, on several óccasions, eligaged in: expeditions against; 
‘and made raids upon, the Kator Káfirís and the St'áh-Poshán ;- 
and on that account obtained the title of .Ghází among tiis- 
‘co-religionists. Perhaps among other things that the Bárakzí 

“Amir, 'Abd-ur-Rahmán, is aiming at, one of them may be 
the title of Ghazi. This Sultan Mahmdd, great-great grand- 
son of Amir Timur, died in-899 H. (1493-94 A. D.). 

Babar’ Bádsháh (who was not a“ nineteenth ceütury adven- 
‘turer,’ as we are told in the: Geographical Journal, for. the 
present: mionth, among other equally curious statements) gives 
‘an a€count in his “memoirs” of séveral' forays into the 
Kafiristan ; but he did not entertain the least idea of. perma- 

 neütly occupying any part of their .coüntry ; and probably - 
saw the difficulty of such an undertaking ‘from the determined 
opposition he met with from these hardy mountaineers, ` 

“The next recordéd expedition into thése parts is that. 
Rashid Sultan; the ‘Mughal, son of Sultán. Sá'fd. Khan of 
Káshghar; but he. only penetrated into the northern and 
eastern parts:of the then > Kafiristan : : most part of it has be-- 
come Mahomedan since ‘that time.- Mírzá Muhammad 
Haidar, ia the '* Zartkh-2-Rashidt,’ who was present on that. 
expedition—which took place in’ 634 H. ‘(4627 A.D.)—, dess 
cribing it from. a Musalman point of view, says: “ [t is à. 
Kafiristan, that is to.say it is peopled by “unbelievers and idol 
worshippers, who abstain. from nothing, and care for nothing, 
and, following theit-own natural instincts, do whatever pleases 
them best. -It is'a maze of lofty tnountaitis, and is bounded on 
the'east by Káshghar and Yárkand.; its northern part adjoins’ 
-Badakhshán ; on its west is Kábul and Lanighán j and on n tile 
-south Suwát and Kash-mír" >+- 

It will be seen from this, that just the whole of the M AR 

. most half of the tract here described has since that’ time beén 
. made Musalmán, and that accounts for the parts nearest the two 
latter -valleys -being thinly populated at. present, This raid, 
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consequently, was upon the people known as the Safed-Poshán, 
or White-clad Kátfirís, who have nearly all become Mahome- . 
dans, or have been partially exterminated since thej Y üsufzís 
and Tarkalárni Afghans penetrated into these parts,and were. 
pushing their way northwards, at the very time Mirza .Haidar 
refers to. I shall give a detailed account of these conquests 
inimy “History of the Afghans.” See also “ Notes. on Af- 
ghánistán," pages 16I, 171, 190, 194 and 228. ^ 
In 9:25 H. (1548 A. D) Muhammad Humáyün Bádsháh (after 
he had, been driven from Hindüstán by the Afghán, Sher ` 
Khan, afterwards Sher Shah, and while in possession. of Kabul 
and its dependencies), on his way back to Kabul, .after a 
campaign in Badakhshán, reached Sar-iAb, one of the small 
towns or villages belonging’ to Undar-Ab before referred to, 
He halted there with the intention of going to see the fort 
--£De{4 (Kháwak) at the head of the Darah of Panj-her, which 
~ ~En repaired by his great ancestor, Amir Timur, when 
he undertook the expedition against. the. Kator Káfirís, The 
place was reached, aud the fort found, and put in fepair; and 
the Bádsháh left a small garrison in it, and assigned it to the - 
feudatory of that part. The situation was good, with plenty 
of running water, and the climate salubrious. l - 
. These Káfirfs north of Panj-Korah, Suwát, and Buner—these 
Spin or Safed Kafiris—at that period acknowledged, nominally 
at least, allegiance to Khan Kaju, the famous chief of the 
Vusufzi and Mander Afghans, ac A - a 
: In 989 H. (1581. A. D} Jalál-ud-Dín Muhammad, Akbar 
Bádsháh, on reaching Jalál-ábád, which was so-called after 
him, on his return from his campaign against his brother; the 
“Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and where the main body- of his. 
forces then were concentrated under his eldest son, Sâlim; 
afterwards Jahán-gír Bádsháh, despatched a ‘body of troops- 
“to penetrate as far as the skirt of the mountains of Kator, 
famous -as thé country of the Sf'áh-Posh Káfirán,' but no: 
particulars are given. The historians.of Amir Tímür's expedi- 
tion, it will be noticed, make a difference between the Kator 
Kadfiris and the S?dh-Poshdn, but here ~they. are called "the 
.Sf'áh-Poshán of the mountains of Kator.” . It must be under- 
stood, however, that Timur assailed their’ country fróm the 
„north-west, while this expedition, of which no details are given, 
reached the south-east corner of it, as at: present-constituted. 
~ In the same Bádsháh's reign, his famous. general, Zain Khán, 
ver, penetrated as far asthe country .of the Káfirís 
near, or rather adjoining, Bájawr on. the west, in pursuit 
the Tarfki leaders, the successors of the notorious schis: 
' tic, Pir-i-Roshan, or Saint of Light—the Pfr-i-Tarik, or Saint 
of Darkness, of the otthodox Musalmans. Zain Khan drove 
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them -out. of, that part ; and in these operations some of. 
the Káürís assisted the Bádsháh's troops. 
-. When Akbar Bádshál's son ‘and  successot,. Muhannad 
Jahán-gír Pean reached Jalál-ábád, on his way: to Kábul.- 
in 1035. H. (1625 A..D,), a deputation of the -Sf'áh-Posh 
Kafiris, from :the Darah of Núr, which ‘at that. period they 
still held, camé in and madé-their obeisance, tò thé " Bádsháh. 
“ And now," says-the. writer Lam quoting “I will mention a- 
a little concerning tliem, and their manners and customs. - They 
resemble. the Káfirfs . of Tibbat [the Safed Poshán, or White 
élad Kdfirls: ‘previously referred to. JE : They make an. idol in the 
reseniblatice, of:a man and worship it ; and do not marry. more ; 
than one wife, except: thé-:first be barren; -or the husband be 
displeased with her,. or shë refuses to.live ‘with him. In such 
- case, however, if the relations: of :tHe first. wife have the oppor- 
tunity, they put. the hüsband- to death' for repudiating 
If the father of.àny one takes a fancy:to the wife-of hi 
it’ does not. mai and he, çan take. her to. himself. 
chooses, -a - 
. “Their dwellings áre not detactiód from 'each 'otfier;- “neither 
are they enclosed. within walls; but -adjoin «each others and- 
. those .who desire to proceed to- the - hoüse-of.a- elation. ora 
kinsman, ‘até “in: the habit: of going :along the roofs of each- 
other's dwellings. to enable them to do sor With the. exception 
of hog's.flesh, fish and. doméstic poultry, allother. food ."is. law- 
ful to them. . They say that all among their people who eat. 
fish become blind. Meat i is generally boiled, and eaten some- 
. times "hot, and sometimes"cold: - Cattle; such as oxen or 
buffaloes, they slaughter by, striking “the animal on. the neck ` 
with a sword::. . Goats, and Sheep. are killed. by cutting: their - 
“throats. o. t. 
+The Káfris - are -yey fond ots "fed coloured ` ‘clothes, ana ' 
-those ‘among them who haves slain a Musalmán fasten: little . 
‘bells round: their waists. ©. Their: dead,- _they-dress in their best 
‘garments, and placé the défunct in.a.grave along with his 
weapons (if. the corpse - :of a^ mene easel of. wine; and a 
cu | - *. 
eae When they tüke dh "oft “make “a covenant, the head. of 
a deer or a. goat is placed ova fire, withdrawn again sand set 
on the branch of-a’ Zaitn; ot. wild olive tree, and tlen - they 
Swear by it. They say that: whoever: breaks, such - an edd e 
that will certainly. fall.into ‘calamity. T x 
; “The _Badshdh» was "much. pleased, at seeing these . : 
‘Poshdn, and promised *to.give them whatever they desir 
have: -Théy asked for horses, - swords, some monéy, and 
dresses. : Their desires were complied with ;and they depa. be 
well pleased with. their reception and presents." as !jo 


-T sees d 
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-The next nötice that we have of these ancieat people, itt- 
ehronolesical order, is on the occasion of the invasion: of their 
country, shortly after, on the-northern side, in thet ime of Nazit 
Muhammad: Khan, the Uzback: Mughal; a-lineal. descendant. of 
J uj Khan, .eldest son, of - the-Chingiz or great Khan..- This 
invasion was undertaken by’ one Amir Yahyá, a Khurdsdof, 
who had been.in the service of Mítzá Amán'ullah, son of the 


great Muhabbat Khan of Iiídian :fame, when governor of the ^ ` 


Kabul province, who held. Amír Yaliyá:. in great estimation. 
He, however, had to givé up Amáu'ullah's service through the 
envy of the Hindústánís, who were ‘planning his destruction ; 
and in'-the disguise of. a Kalandar, or devotee, he ;left Kábul 
and: set out towards. Kator and, Bashkar (the long darah or 
valley running north-east from the. Panj-Korah tiver- near 
Chugyá-tan, which wë heard of in the late invasion of Chitrál),. 
with the object of getting into the Káshgbar State of. Tarkistán, 
Du aring this journey he crossed many ‘most difficult- mountain | 
ranges and frightful defiles and passes,.and at last reached the 
presence.of Shéh Babar [“:Sh4h” is the title by which. all the 
petty rulers of thé small states on either side of the Hindi 
Koh, Kund;or Tiracli-Mír.are and were ‘known. -Séee '“ Notes 
on. Afghánistán," p. 154], the ruler of Chitrár: or. Chitral (y and 
lare permutable), He was kindly received, and remained some- 
time with him; and at last, having. abandoned the desire of 
going fo Káshghar, he proceeded, by-way of the -Káfirí village 
of Munjish, and-crossed the, Hindú Koh again—the Káfirís 
used not to molest Kalandars—and proceeded to Balkb, which 
he reached in 1036 H. (1620:21. A.D. "There he soon gained 
the favour of Nazr- ‘Muhammad Khan, who at first?made him 
his private librarian ; ; and subsequeiitly he was entrusted with’ 
the administration: of some districts, .- Having shown his- 
capacity and trustworthiness, .he. was placed in charge of the 
whole territory of- Badakhshas [as much of it as was under 
the'sway of Nazr Muhammad Khan—the westen portion. of it]. 
There-he' greatly distinguished himself :in many difficult, 
dangerous; and momentous affairs. In.the beginning of 1045 H, 
(1635-36 A. D.\-he proposed to undertake the subjugation of 
the Kafiris of Kator and the Gibarf of-Gibarak [Babar. Bádsháh 
also. mentions. itj, and the Sf'áh-Poshán, who on account of 
their numbers, and their power, set themselves to impose tax 
and tribute.on the inhabitants of some of-the confines of Kabul 
pee Káshghar; Kashmir (1), and. other parts, 

“ Amir Yahya,” says- the Uzbak historian, I am quoting, “in 
concen: with. some: of the chiefs and- Básh-líghs of Kishm, 
which is the capital and seat,of ‘Government of - Badakhshán, 
‘and of the Kol- Ab and Rusták territoriés, and some others in 
accord with him, having made their preparations in Kishm, 
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they moved ind soon after occupied: the zal- gah, or grassy’ 
valley, of Anjuman, where they made their final anes 
for the expedition.” 

-Anjimad i is sO called fom a sub-tribe, or branch ofa “Mughal 
tribe, probably of one of the mzngs, or hazarahs, located in this- 
part in former years. The river of Anjuman, having passed 
Wughnán, unites with the Warsaj near Midn- Shahr of Warsaj, 
and finally With the Wardüz (vuZ “ Wardoj "Y The river of 
 Kuráa unites’ witli-the Kük-chah, rather less than two miles on: 
the right hand side of the village of the Ribát, so called afte? 
one of those frontier defensible buildings which stands there or 
lately-stood, and. below’ Faiz-ábád is known as the Kúk- chah. 
This river was'correctly called the Kuh-kachah, but the namey 
through constarit use, became vitiated into Kuk- chah. 

* They then pushed on quickly to Kímargh, or Kalmargh ; ; 
and the next day, at sunrise, crossed from tliat place, and 
réached the crest of the Warzi, or- Wara21, 'uZba, or- acct 
. [to the westward of the: pass of the Do-Ráhah], where is the 
Source of the Kuk-chah -river,- As there were no means of 
descending from that tremendóus range without some contri- 
vance, they, taking a lesson from Amir Timur’s expedition in 
former times, lowered the horses- from the summit by means of 
ropes, while the men, having wrapped themselves. upin felts 
and coarse canvas; slid down. . - 

_ By these contrivances all the men and horses were transfer- 
red from the -summit of the acclivity to the bottom, Next 
morning they moved onwards ágain from’ thence, and reached 
the banks of a river [the -rivet of the. Miinjdn: Darah,, a 
feeder of the river of Alingar], ` and there came to a halt. 
Before: day dawn,” they . again -set out.and Hastened 
ascend the lofty mountains. and- difficult .defiles in front "of 
them nou Eas sun should rise, “This they effected and 
succeeded ^ reaching, | Without. the unfortunate Káfirfs 
haviüg any dolaat -of their movements, the-banks of the 
Kator river; as it is called, at the point, kiiown as the Kintarah, 
or bridge of Kator, and there they had.to-halt.. There was- no 
‘vestige of a bridgé, but, on the faith of ages gone. by (which 
-said there was or had been one there), the place was known as 
.the-Pul-i-Kator,or Bridge of Kator: The invaders - proceeded 
at once to fell several stout and lofty trees, which’ they threw 
across the river, over which-they laid Branches, underwood, and 
earth in large quantity, and thereby made a strong aud. efficient 
bridge. Having crossed the-river; Amir Yahya and’ the othes 
chiefs held consultation as to further proceedings. 

“From the position they were then in to-the habitations of: ‘“ 
Káfirís was still a distance of ten /azsazgs; or leagues. , It - ‘was 
' therefore determined to divide their forces, and advance upon 
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them in separate bodies and in.different directions. Having 
made. their arrangements without. loss of time, each. division 
set out towards the point agreed upon among the villages of 
the Katoríán,; where they proposed to meet again From 
evening to near dawn the next day; they pushed- on, over 
difficult passes, ascents, descents, and through narrow defiles, 
until near dawn, when they suddenly and unawares fell. upon 
the Káfirf people, totally off their guard, and, like a tempest of 
destruction, at once proceeded to slay, plunder, devastate, and 
burn every thing they met with. On. that day, ten Kasbahs 
—large villages or small towts—out of the fourteen which this 
part of their country contained, those of Atatf, Zá-o, Kandah, 
Bundah, Sal (or Tal or Tul), Kanjnak or Kanjannak Bujá, 
and others, were sacked and ‘totally destroyed, all the adult 
males massacred, and their women and children; their goods 
and effects, became the booty of the Islámis ; the idol houses, 
or-temples, of that part were razed to the ground; and, after 
the manner of Amir Timur, with the heads of the slain, which 
amounted to over 2,000 men, several mandrs, or towers, were. 
erected, as an example [of brutality] to the world," We shall 
probably shortly hear of more andrs of their heads built up 
by the Afghán invaders of their country; atrocities equal to 


Bulgarian or Armenian, but sanctioned by humane and freedom . | 


loving England, "They have already destroyed. near upon two 
hundred temples, and a vast number of -their idols, as they call 
them. . — | E ae "E M L esr 
The invaders under Amir Yahya then proceeded to destroy 
all plans of defence or shelter, and such idol houses as remained, 
and they were thus occupied until the ninth day [the fortunate. 
number of the Mughals, who probably.constituted the bulk of 
thé invaders force], after which, with their vast booty and 
their captures, they set out on their.return by the easier way 
of: Paríán—before mentioned. in the notice of Amir Tímürs 
expedition—and got back to Badakhshán in safety. . . >. 
. The writer fürther states, that among the -remarkable things ` 
which happened during this expedition was,. that these 
successes were gained in the -very -part‘in which Amir 
Tímür's troops sustained a reverse funder Amir Zádah Rustam 
and Burhan, Ughlán| in. which a. number of his men 
and several Amírs; such as- Shaikh Zain, Süjí, and Daulat, 
Jaba-chi, and others were-martyred [!] by the Káfirfs of Kator ; 
‘and. from’ that day the sword. of retaliation had never before 
allen upon those infidels to avenge them ; until.. Amir Yahya, 
wielded it against them,” 2. . ^ . tl ee MES 
- Likewise, during the time.Nazr Muhammad Khán ruled over 
Balkh and its dependencies, Shah Dara, who, for a period of. 
forty years had ruled independently at the Mazza’. of Ushán, 
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of: Badakhshán, was. overcome, and his (tory annexed to. 
Nazr-Muhammad Khán's ; and the traces of heresy, . which- for 
.& long period had been disseminated in that. part-from Darwáz; 
were entirely eradicated, and the Sunifb faith re-establislied 
therein, The writer was mistaken in this; for the Xsmá'ílíah | 
heresy'is still in full swing iu those parts ;. and its votaries Aces. 
. knowledge the head. of that sect» the Agha Khan of Bonibay— 
Sültán Muhammad. Sháh—to this day- .. 
- Aüother event which happened at this period; in connection 
with those petty rulers wlio.claimed descent from Alexander of: 
Macedon, was the submissión of Shah Babar, the .WÁH or. 
Prince of Chitrár, or Chitral, and Báshkár (previously . alluded `- 
to), * which hiti erto thie, most powerful sovereigns had been | 
unable to lay their hands- upon.” This Shah submitted of his | 
own free will and accord, - no-viclence:or pressure having been ' 
used towards him, . -He had entertaitied the idea of submitting 
from his intercourse with Amir Yahyá, who had taken. shelter... 
with him on flying from ‘Kabul, as before’ mentioned, and’ who 
had since been placed. in charge of the. Government of such `. 
. part of Badakhshán. as- “belonged to Nazt Muhammad Khan. 
The.àuthor Tam quoting; who wrote at this very time, says: . 
*: It i$ recorded in various books of Chronicles. that: the: genea- 
logy of the Shdhs of Badakhshán réach to Sikandar- i-Zü-l-- 
Karnain, - Alexander of the (fwo) Hornis—in- this wise, that, 
when he returned' to Babal- (vz/.-** Babel”),.- after- having 
. subjected most of the known world to his sway, finding his 
end approaching, hé manifested: many signs of anxiety respect- . 
ting the safety of his children - [who .they were the writer 
does not merition]. This secret he:communicated to his Minister, 
who sent ‘one of;them-(a son):for-safety into. the narrow. . 
vallies of Chitrár and Báshkár, the strength and difficult natüre^- 
of which. was such thatthe most powerful monarchs ‘of former - 
times were” unable~to subdue "them ; and there he: and his 
descendants continued. to:dwell?^. : -- sh ee 

“Tt was in these very. parts; it will be. nahid, “that 
Alexander is said to have espoused. Roxana, daughter of | 
Axyartes j. .and I relate the above tradition, which is universal 
among them;^to show: how-the people. of: those parts still rez 
tained their Greek memories from generation to generation, 
. ^ Abi-l-Fazlj iin. his:  A'fn-i-Akbar, referring ^ to the tracts 
- north-west of Suwdt—the Panj-Korah territory, and; further - 
northwards—states that, when tlie Yusüfzaí; and other Afghans” 
in-alliance with them, first overran them; “they, wrested .thém'~ 
out of -the possession of Sultadns- who. Claimed descent fróm 
Sikandar-i-Zü-I- Karnainy; and that some of. ther still remained - 
in those parts, wi% the epe tree it. descent Pon S kand 
ay in their hands, - - ; 





- The Akhünd, Datwezah, the Aion saint of ilie Afghans: of 
pes ‘parts, whose family ‘dwelt:.at Papin in Naung-rahár, and 
caine from the Darah of Pich originally, also claimed to be des- 
ended from Sikandar-i-Zü-l-Karnain, —.. 

Sháh Bábar having submitted, the Bhutlah, í or Sable praes, 


“was read for ‘Abd-ul-Mitmin, Nazr "Muhamniad. Khán’s. elder - 


brother and suzerain, the ruler of Máwará-un-Nahr, and the. 
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coin was stamped with his'name: ‘Since that time”, says the _ 


Uzbak author, “ the faith of Islám has been established in: that 
territory; and gasjids and khdnkaks (religious ‘structures, 
monasteries for darweshes) are kept up and supported.” - 

The Sayyid, Ghulam Muhammad, who on-two occasions was 


‘sent on a Mission to Kábul, to "thie Court of Timur’ Shah, | 


- Sadozí, ‘Durrant, by the ‘Government : of India in the time of 
Governor Hastings, visited some of the districts Bordering. on 
the Siib-Posh Káfir country, dnd stayed -some time. -He 

"^vi ijr-Ab for one ; and says: “ Nijr-Ab, or Nijr-Ao, is the 
name of a large and lofty mountain‘tract, arid in the villages 
situated: therein dwell a people who speak the Persian language, 
and they cultivate 'the soil. «. . ." Théy and other ' people 
of these parts, carry on incessant warfare with the SE áh- Poshán, 
or Tor Káfirís. 

“ The mountains in which the Káfirfs dwell join the hills ‘of 
Nijr-Ab on the south, and there, on the border, Babar Bádshál 
erected a frontier post, in which Zashakchis [guards—a Turkish 
‘word | are still stationed. Hostilities, constantly, go on between 
the soldiers and the Si'áli-Poshán.: 

“The Sfáh-Poshán are in the. hàbit of lying i in ambüsh i in 


these forests.and killing all Musalmans’ who fall into‘their | 


"handa ‘It. is a custom among these people to-allow a-man who 


‘has killéd as many as forty Musalmáns to fasten an, equivalent . 


number of small bells around his waist, and he is- accounted a 
great hero, and looked upon as-a sacred ` person. The slaying 


of Musalmans is a part of their religion (after the manner of 
Musalmáns who slay them on, the same- account, the writer - 


should have added] 0 . 7 ,Men who enter-their country 
disguised as kalandars, or devotees, are not. molested by them ; 
and they call such a man,a son: of God." ~- ME 
About the end of the last century,’ the {fahomedan’ ‘chiefs 
of Bájawr, Panj-Korah, Künar.'ánd others, confederatedgto- 
rand entered the Káfirf. country, where.théy burnt some 
bam s; ahd forced several persons to embrace Islámism, and 
they ate now included among the Nim-chabs.. ‘The invaders, 
s were soon compelled. to retreat; after sustaining severe 
oss 


inroad into that part of the Káfiristán lying nearest his terri- 
VOL. CIII] 6 
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About the year 1833, or 18 34, the then Bájawr chief iade. an ` 
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tory, when he burnt and sacked. some villages, and succeeded 
án carrying off a number of people, whom he subsequently - ‘sold 
into slavery. Such is the treatment the Káfiris have had to- 
endure for ages past ; but the present aspect of affairs i is s ill fa vo 

‘ worse for them, : 
. "The Sf'áh-Posh Káfirls have no general marie for chemeelves, 
and, should anyone inquire of them. who and what they are, 
they would reply: * We- are . Kafe ; i and they do not feel 
annoyed.at.being so- -called.: 

.Káfif, however, is-not a proper name, but an Arabic word. 
signifying an infidel,or unbeliever, atid is applied to non- Musak 
máns generally by people of that faith. ‘In-South Africa the | 
word. has. been. turned. into “ Caffré,” “ Kaffir etc. This 
appellation ' -was first. applied to the. people : “of South Africa, 
probably by. ’Arab traders from the ports of. Arabia, the Red 
Sea, and Zangbdr, : 

The country inhabited by the K4frí tribes of the H phy 
the general name of the range—-for * Hindü Kush” isvin "the 
name of a Pass leading over it between. But Bámían and the 
Ghür Band—is bounded. on. the. north by: Badakhshán and 
the formerly - independent- State. of -Kunduz,. subdued by the 
Bárakzi Durrani Afghans during. ‘the last: thirty-seven years, and 
now styled * Afghan Turkistán," by European:writers, probably 
because there is no part. of 'Türkistán. so-called-south of:the - 
Jíhün, :or “Oxus, (see. 2! ‘Notes; "nage 148) ; south by the daraks, 
or valleys, constituting, the. ‘districts. of Mandráwar; Lamghán, 
Künar, and Kámán, and their: dependencies; the -sotithern 
portions of which are inhabited. by Tajziks, and the parts north 
of them  by:the people called Kohistánís, the inhabitants the. 
Afghans found there, and the Safi Afgháns, a. divisiog.of the 
once great tribe of Parní (wud. * Punnee") peast: by “Lower 
Káshkár, or Chitral, .Shi-Gal, “ Bajawr,-and Panj-Korah ; but 
some of the Safed- Posh. Káfirís extend further east, to the north- 
wards of, and in, the upper part of, the Suwat , ‘Darah, towards 
Gilgit. ‘On the west itis now bounded by the, Darahs- of Panj- 
sher, or Panjher, N ijt-Ab'or Nijr-Ao, Budr-Ao, and Wálá-Sá'u, 
belonging to the present Afghan State ; but continual encroach-- 
ments, in late years, especially .on ‘the part: of the Afghans 
and other Mahomedan neighbours, by whom they are, com- 
pletely hemmed i in, has been reducing this areas considerably. 

. North. from Shí-Gal above mentioned, nearly: eighteen miles 
is Punat, belonging to the- Si’dh: .Posbán, in the darah called: 
Punat Daralt. Chonash is five milesand a half farther “forth, 
and also belongs to the same. people, ‘Thence "twenty- 
one miles west, inclining north-west, is Wáe-Gal, also called 
‘ Wáe-Galán (the plural form of the word). On the. way thither 

. is a tremendous mountain range. ^ : 
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"In Babar Bádsháh's time, the Darah óf Wál-S4^d,. ór Aláh 
Sat, as he calls it, on the Nijr-Ao side, was full of Káfirís. He 
also-says, that the nearest. part of the’ Kátristán to 'Al-Shang 
is Giwar [or Gibar, x and 2 being’ permutable], aud: the Alingar 
river issues from Giwar. ^... 

: Abü-l-Fazl who wróte in the Bádsháh/s grasidsbh' S reign, 
says that the toman, or district, of Nijt-Ao is fall of Kéfirls. . 

~: At-the. present time, the lower part of the "Ali-Shang: Darah 
is peopled by Tájziks, the middle part by pera ang the 
upper or higher part by Káfirís; — : 

Within. the boundaries: here given: are. ‘included: the gfeat 
ridges and spurs, the vertebrae, S0.to say, of the- great. backbone: 
of the Hindé-Koh, Tirach Mir,’ Kund, or Sarwar, as it is also 
called, with their numerous- raimifications. : These descend it 
a succession of. great. waves, or terraces as they may be also 
called, springing from about the centre.:of the range; chiefly. 
towards-the river of Kábul on the south, and the Palp: Sang; or 
river of Lower Káshkár, or Chitrál; on the east. Some large 
darahs within these boundaries, however, run-in other direc- 
tions.. ‘The particulars respecting these and their minor depeti- 
denciés, will be found in the separate: accounts of them given im 
my. * Notes on Afghanistan,” etc, page 148. ^^ . 

` The extent of the- country of the Káfirí people here tinder’ 
notice is, roughly speaking, about one.-hundred and ten miles 
long from N. E. to S. W. and " about..ninety: miles broad from 
N. W. to S. E. Within this space: ‘there will be about “400, 608 
families dwelling. . 

The "physical aspect. of this tract is: similàs to that of. the . 
tracts adjoining them on.the east, and°consists of four great 
main dara£s, or. valleys, described farther on, long and narrow. in. 
proportion, ‘through which the principal rivers: flow, bounded on 
either side by the side ridges of the Hindú Koh, which 
are. generally , snow-clad.. These large valleys are again 
crossed in a transverse. direction by numerous smaller. 
valleys -opening. into" them; which, in the.same manner, are: 
crossed .by others still smalher,. and almost’ ‘innumerable ; À 
and thřough the whole of these streams. of "water flow, which 
increase the volume of the main. rivers; The clearest: definition, 
indeed, that can. be. given of one of these great davahs is that 
of a leaf: with “all” its reticulations, the. mid-rib, or: costa, 
representing the main stream running through it ; ; the primary. 
verns the smaller streams and’ rivulets; its feeders ; ; the point 
of tle. leaf tk the head of the davak, where is the jal-gah ` in which 
the river rises, and the ‘petiole the river" running. ‘from’ the: 
darah, where lies the pass which generally. leads to it... 

There is much diversity. of temperature. and variábility of 
climate inthe Kafiri county, as might be expected, canned 
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‘by the great difference of elevation, some parts being consider- 
":ably ‘depressed, while stupendous mountain ranges, varying 
from 14,000 to 17,000 feet, sürround the valleys on all sides. 
In the more elevated tracts the summer heat is never oppres- 
Sive; and in the winter months the’show lies on the ground in 
some parts for weeks together. The more ‘depressed . valleys, 
"again, afe well sheltered from the cutting blasts of winter ;: "and; 
although they are surroünded on all sides by towering mountains 
capped with eternal snows; the lieát,in the months of June, 
july and August, is considerable j "and jn some’ secluded places 
. ‘it is- oppressive. It. is ‘sufficient’ to: bring to perfection’ vast 
: quantities, of : excellent. grapes and other fruits, constituting à 
large portion. ‘of the people's food.. From the:grapes'a good deal 
of wine is made, for which, indeed, the Káfirís and -their: country 
have been: noted’ among their - ‘neighbours for centuries past. 
. Here, too, the ivy flourishes luxuriantly. ^ .- 

The: soil. of the: valleys- is generally à rich, dark red: a ould, 
containing. a considerable portion of clay, but ‘mixed ‘with sand 
and stonés ‘towards the skirts-of the hills; whilst that of the 
‘narrow ‘and ;terrace-like: ‘strips: “of land” at the -sides’ of the 
mountains is mixed: with’ ‘Sand in-a.greater proportion. ^.^ 

Rain “falls ‘in: ‘copious showers, but?never for any: lengthened 
period..' It occurs chiefly during - the: "Spring months and’ to- 
wards the: end ` of August and September, "but «occasional 
‘Showers fall, as in' other temperate climates, throughout -the 
_ year,” In; the; wintér violent-snow-storms are of frequent occur- 


" rence, ‘which. block ‘up the passes, arid cuit’ off all communication 


. between the different valleys, often for weeks together. 

The. climate, on the whole, is vety healthy; and but little sick- 
ness is known. The principal diseases are opthalmia—and 
fevers,’ That ‘scourge: of the human race, small-pox,. had not 
made its appearance among them- when I first wrote about 
- them, which may be attributed -to their slight intercourse with 
foreigners ;; but; since then, the nominal Musalmáns, who now 
surround: them, have introduced that, and even worse diseases. : 

- The roads, or footpaths rather, are narrow and difficult in the 
~ extreme, and every here and there are intersected by frightful 
ravines,. yawning: ‘chasms, | “and foaming ‘torrents; winding 
- through deep and narrow gorges, dárk almost at mid- -day ; ; and 
_ travellers incur nota little danger from fragments of rocks and 

stones, that, loosened either by -frost or:by the rain or wind, o: 
" disturbed by: wild animals and the numerous: flocks of. goats 
that crop the herbage on the: higher hills. and: beetling ` "efags, 
at the base of which they wend their way, every now and then 
come rolling dówn, sometimes witli a fearful crash, reverberated 
on all sides, The Káfiris cross ravines by means of rope 
bridges; and; if-a toad: or track is a^ frequented - One, these 


- 


- t 
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primitive bridges a are made by. connecti ing together one or. five 
stout.and. strong topes made of. gos t's hair, with slighter ones 
‘at about -six or. eight, inches distance; from" éach. other, laid 
‘transversely, just like the. shrouds.on à ship's mast with the 
:Tatliùes across.. Thesé are secured to: the. trunks of trees. on 
either side, and Stretched as tight as possible. . Should there be 
no trees sufficiently 1 near the spot, the. ropes are éither secured 
fo.strong stakes driven into: the groutid, or made fast to, rocks. 
On each side of this Suspension. bridge, - there is another, rope 
by which the person crossing may steady himself. -Some 
people crawl along. on. their hands and knees; others, léss timo- 
rous, walk across ; still the depth of the. ‘yawning abyss beneath, 
accompanied . at times by. the’ deafening ‘sound of a foaming 
torrent that seems'to.shake the very rocks, renders, this. mode 
of crossing, even to” those- accustomed. to it, fearful’ in the 
extreme, B S 7 
. "Other. bridges, wher the narrowness of chasins ür permit of 
it, and" trees, of sufficient length are-.available, are formed by . 
placing thrée, four, or more logs.side by side. The Kafiris cross 
the smaller chasms, and mountain torrents. of. no. great breadth, 
by means .of leaping. poles.. In the: use ‘of. these they are 
exceedingly .expert ; and, being a particularly active race, they 
càn climb the steepest hills, : i 

' Horses, mules, asses, and. ‘camels are not used i in. the Kafiri: 
countr y ;-burthens are carried on bullocks or mens’ backs,. chiefly 
by.the tribé of people designated Bari, mentioned further on, 
although the. Káfirís themselves do. not digdain,, poni. ‘occasion, 
to carry a load. i 

On the, melting ` of: thé: | stiows -in. the; spring . and simmer 
months, the - rivers, which. flow. over. rocky. beds, increase 
greatly: in volume, rapidity. and violence, and become deep.and 
difficult to cross even by. means of rafts and inflated skins, ^^ . 

“Three. considerable rivers. rise in, the northern. part: of, the 
Hindi Koh, in the Káfirístái: one at a place: ‘called Kaüdah-i-. 
nil or Blue Lake, and another near Munján, all fhree of which 
run: through as many long and: narrow valleys, nearly - ‘parallel 
to. each other, towards Jirm of Badakhshán, and which, united, 
form the’ Kül-chah river, and being joined by the. Wardüj, 
run nearly due west, and unite with the Panj, or upper branch of 
the Oxus. These united streams subsequently fall into. the 
Oxus. Wood and others call the. first mentioned river. the’ 
: Kokcha," . (See page 46), : 

he tract of-country in. “which these ‘people dwell i is ‘known 
to thé, Musalmáns as “the. Káfiristán; or "Country of the 
Káfirs, or infidels, or unbelievers,” l ‘and. is neither thé proper 
name of. the country, nor.,of the people, às before. stated. 
They indeed havé no general name for themselves, as far 
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as I can discover. They consist of two great septs; or 
divisions. Those who dréssin white, or light coloured gar- 
ments, the Tájzíks, or Persian speaking people, style '"Safed- 
Posh or Poshán—the plural form of the word—K4firis, 
and ‘the. Afgháns,. S$pín `. Káfirís, signifying. ‘Whitesclad. 
infidels, or unbelievers. These people are very numerous: 
(bút mostly became Musalmans long since }, and dwell im the 
hohistén, or mountain tracts, from Little Tibbat, and the hill 
ranges north. of the Darahs ‘of. Buner and Suwwat, and in the- 
"mountains in the Dangrak Darah east ‘of Dit and Lower Kásh- 
“kar, or Chitral, These latter, however, were in some. way 
“subject to the Káshkár rulers, or at least nominally so. These 
must not be confounded with. the tribe of Shpín,.or Ishpín, 
Káfirís who. inhabit the upper part of the Darah of Nur, 
‘previously: ‘mentioned : the ‘words are ‘differently spelt. The 
. languáge of the Safed-Posh, or Spin Kafiris; is different from 
that of the other sept, and is not quickly ‘understood. . 
-The- other sept, and the one with which we are most interests 
- ed at present, the Tájzíks call Sah’ Kafr, and Síáh-Posh, ‘or 
Poshdn;: and, the , Afghans: Tor Káiri,- ‘both teris signifying 
‘Black-clad: ünbelievers;: because ' théy: dress in black garments, 
This sept is famous throughout all the. parts ‘bordering ou them 
for their valour‘and intrepidity, “who in battle rival-the feats 
of the old. Persian heroes, Rustam ‘and Isfandiyar.. They 
consider it eternal disgface’ to’ retire wounded from a conflict 
with Musalmáns, and" ‘that it. belioves them to die. fighting on 
the battle field.” - Such are the words. of oné who knew them 
well and their-country also, just one hundred years agó.- "They 
so much excel the Mahomedans (or did), by“ whom- they are 
surrounded on all sidés, ` in intrepidity and skill in-their mode 
of warfare, that’ none of theif enemies—save for a very-short: 
| period- and then only. in fat superior numbers—have been hitherto 
able to oppose. ‘them with success,’ ' 
< The four great daraks. of which the coufitry of the Sf'áh:Posh 
tribes chiefly consists, are I. "Wégat,- 2. LutDih, 3. Wámán, 
TE 4, Parga”: °- F T ` 
The first of these four great yalleys'i is that of Wat, which 
commences: from: near Nabg-Lám, on ‘the: right hand side, 
that is; in approaching it from the’ nortli-wést, and' runs in 
about: ‘the direction “of Hofth-west. Out of it comes ‘a con- 
siderable rivet. which unites with that running through the 
Darah of Pích. Wáe-Gal is its chief village.” ‘Nisha’ lies 
between ten and eleven miles north-wést from Nang:Lain, 
. tnd Wáe- Gal is a little over twelve miles from it, fartliet north, 
* The Darah of Wánat is about thirty-five miles in lengtli, -and 
ott the east side adjoins Nang-Lám and Pích;on the South is 
Shi-Gal,- and on. the north: the ‘Darah of Lut-Dib. The: river 
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running out of this. darà froi: the direction of Nang- Lám, 
joins the river of the Darah of Pich, and, having passed 
beyond Shi-Gal, unites with the river of Künat below Chaghán: 
Sará'e. There is no place called-* Chighar " Sará'e,. That 
‘name is applied to the darak in which, at one time, there Stood 
a white edifice, (See page 44), 

There were Sl'áh-Posh in the higher part of- the Shi-Gal, or 
Shi-Gar, Darah in the year 1795 ; and in the lower parts some 
ten or twelve villages of the Shinwárf branch : “of the Karlární 
division of the Afghans, `- T a 
- [n 'this darah likewise, about eleven miles. tiorth- -West, in 
the direction of N abg-Lám, there is a village known as 7VzsZdé 
(Nucor) and the Káfirís of ‘this place and ‘neighbourhood; 
also known as Nishá'f, and after whom the village is so calléd, 
excel in valour and. intrepidity. This place is the most 
probable’ site. of “Nysa” of. Dionysus, or Bacchus; and the 
ivy and the grape are there to be found in great luxurianée, i 
—"The chief of Wáe-Gal, in former times,- just one hundred ° 
yeafs ago, was Sharaf Gul Khán'^(they, too; adopted this. 
Turkish title, like the Afghans and others), famed. for his valout 
and -magiranimity.: The Musalmdns cof ‘Nang Lám, Tented 
this anecdote respecting him :— - 

^* Án: aged Akhúnd ( Mahomedat teacher ); on one occasion, 
came into Nang-Ldm to get up a 7z7/dd, or holy wat—here more 
correctly a raid under that deceptive name—against "the. 
Káfiís; but, much to his disappointment, he found: there - 
was then a truce; or azagA,;as it is called, between ` them. 
and the Musalmáns. The Akhind ‘continued in Nang- Lám 
for some days, at which time it so- happened; . that the son of 
Sharaf.Gul, a famous-youth in. those--parts,- chanced -to come 
‘there-on some business, When about to return to Wáe-Gal; 
the Akhünd, who was‘determinéd: by. some means. or other - to 
have a Jildd of hig own, managed to join- himself to-him ; and 
on-the way, finding the youth . off- his guard; treacherdusly 
murdered him with a knife, arid fled back to Nang- Lám. .-* 

The Sáfí Afghans therein located, afraid what. ‘the conte. 
sequences of such an outrage during a time- of truce might be— 
‘the Kafiris were much stronger then than now—séized and’ 
detained the Akhtind. ' They‘then went out and ‘recovered the 
body of the murdered youth; conveyed it back to Naneg-Lám, . 
and acquainted his father, Sharaf: Gul, with what had happened.' 
-He came to Nang-Lám, and, seeing. the old Akhünd, ‘and com- 
paring his weakness- with the strength his dead son had poss- 
essed, took’ up à handful-of eárth, and sprinkling it over the 
corpse, said :— It is not’ consistent with manhood,- with süch ` 
strength as thou didst possess; to have ‘been slain: by one so old: 
and ‘feeble ; neither 1s one so weak, and who slays one so. power: 
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ful; a worthy object of retaliation.” ‘So. saying, he. dismissed 
the old Akhünd honourably, to the, latter's Surprise, and took 
-away his son's corpse to Wáe-Gal. - 

Nang-Lám | is a large and well-known village at the ‘entrance 
of a.gorge, and belonging to the Safi. Afghans (but- does not: 
‘appear in any of our maps). ‘It lies about ten miles north-west ^ E 
of Bar-Khandey, and father less. than’ a- mile. before -you . reach . 
it is another village, called-Daraey, ..: .. 

— The Sá& Afghans, who. fornierly ‘dwelt in the Sauf ‘amar’ 
. Darah `of- Bájawr,- which: lies north of. Danish Kol and-south . 
of Chamr Kandey;: had then to pay à tenth. of ‘their produce: 
. to. the: Tarkdlarni, . Chief of: Bájawr. ‘A certain, Sáff, however; 
aggrieved: atthis and other - -nattérs, vowed he would never 
again diwell:under any. one's rule, or be subject to any oné. So 
he girded up his loins, and, being joined. by others of the Safis, 
went off towards Bádel, ten. or eleven miles north-west. of. ‘Bar 
"Tarhang. . Having. reached it, they “took forcible possession of 
. it and some of the country, which, was then held by the St'áh-. 
.' Posh... Several , encounters, took place between them; in which 
the Satis were successful ; ; and- in time they possessed them- 
“ selves. of thè Darah: of Pich, which is: üpwards of forty miles 
long:.., , BÁdel was thus: the first place ‘they acquired J in that part. 
M Their largest village is Goslak.. -. ~ 
|. The; next, great dara, or valley, i is. Lut-Dih; ‘which i is larger 
‘than Wánat ; and:from: the river of Káshkár, or. " Chitrál;- :to. the: 
Kotal, or pass, of- Apá-luk, it-is nearly. fifty miles-in: length. 
Immediately north of the davah i is the great mountain- range 
_ clothed with perpetual snow. .Apd-luk is the name. of à, deso- 
late halting. place.at the foot of the mighty range, and the pass” 
. -Jeading-over, it is -called the- Apá-luk Kotal, and, by crossing 
o. this, Badakhslián is reached. P ME. 
.- From, the ‘large village:. of Lut-Dili;- nine miles: and a-half 
north i is: -Padu-mukh ; = à little: over twelve miles: more- in’ the- 
same directions. is Shut-Gal, -and Just sixteen: miles füsther i is 
A pá-luk,. . 

;On the est | Lut-Díhi ‘adjoins: ower Kash kde, OY, “Chitral. 
Two rivers Issue from that. darak, one of which flows towards 
the east and unites with- the river of Shaghut,. while the other, 
flowing: southwards, joins the “Palpi-Sang, or-river. of Chitral, 
opposite Haran, In; ‘going: to aq you follow the course - 
of this river.: : 


giving name to. the darah.. -In going . ? éhither- fom. the. 'eàst« 
.' wards, you. cross the | river at. Harandü, and proceeding about 
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twenty-eight miles north- west; through: a dirik, reach Kám-üz, 


also giving name to a-darak- A little-under two miles north-. 


west is. Kawzálah, called Kashtui by. Afgháns, and a little fur- 
ther-north-west is Munjish. ` There até Kafirl villages "all the 
way. - - From thence seven miles and a‘half-in the-same direction 
is “Mado-Gal, and: about: the same distance farther is’ Pur- 


Sitam, a byname: evidently—the `Tájzík- for ‘full of: ‘tyranny - 


or violence '— ; about five miles and a half: farther. is Chapa, 


and fourteen. miles-farther is. Lut-Dih, before’ mentioned; The. 


chief. of this darak in. the last: century, named -Lut-Kar, or 
Lut-Gar, through infirmity and poverty, had to pay. obe- 
dienceto the Shah of Káshkár : The Kafiris of .this-darah, 
however, at.that time | were more powerful and better off than 
the rest of the race, `- 

The third: of the main dorus is Wáman,. which ‘is alse so 
called after the tribe.of that man, - It is nearly seventy miles 


in length, and adjoins Goélak, í ‘one of the: large villages cof. the `. 


“Darah of.Pích. On the north, the: Darah of Wámáo terminates 
at the ‘mountain ‘range of perpetual"; .:$nów which borders on 
-Badakhshán : .it bounds it; in fact, in this direction. 

From Goslak to. Wámán i is thrée ‘stages in the. direction of 
north-west. : The Sí'áh:Posh of: this part- are on pretty good 
terms. with the Safi Afghans. 'Goslak belongs: to ‘them; and 
east of it is thé confluence of two rivers, The northern one 
comes. from. the. mountains: of : the Wámán Darab, and the 
"southern one. from the Koh-i-Kund range‘lying farther west. 
The two rivers; . having united; ‘receive the* name of «river of 
“Pich; and the southern “of "the two: ‘streams is calléd the 


‘Bustala - river; -from the'-village : of that: name about five-miles ` 


and‘a half south-west from Goslak, at. the- foot of. the ‘Koh-i- 
.Kund, from ‘which direction the’ river ‘comes.. There are 
` wooden bridges. over. them :~ over the "Bustalá ‘tiver - below. 
Goslak, and over the Pich. nearby that place‘on the east. 
"Contrary to the general'usages of -this’ ráce,- they | were on 


good terms „with their Sáfí neighbours. of Goslak; who are a. | 


division of the great tribe of -Parni of Southern: Afghanistan, 
who used to be all powerful, around Siwi; their chief town. : The 
.Sáfís-left them, and got at last into this- ‘part. The first place 
taken-by them from the S?ah-Posh Káfirís was Bádel, about ten 
‘miles north-west. from Bar Tarhang. | It is on the Toute from 
the last named place to the Chaghán-Sará' e Darah, . 


The fourth darak is ‘Pardo, which is also. very extensive,- It - 


"is -about forty-five : miles. in length z and the river. flowing out 
of it runs towards Jirm of Badakhshág, and: finally. unites - with 
‘the Jihún; or Oxus: ~~ 

Besides these large. darahs, there are numerous” others. ‘operi- 


ing into them, "which. will: be found: fully described: in my. ` 


4 Notes on. Afgbanistan. P 


C 
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The S¢éh-Posh Káfirl Tribes. — These, by-their own, account, 
consist of eighteen tribes :—Páshá-Gar, or Pasha-Gal, Pán-dü; 
Wámán, Mandül, Sama-jil, ‘Tapah- Kal, Chanak, Düh- “tak, Sá- 
láo, Askin, or. Skín, Ashpin, or Shpin, Wadi- hú, Kátí-hí, Kam- 
phír, or Gambhir, Katar, Wae-Gal, or Wae- Kal, Kám-üz, and. 
the Nisha’, which is considered a sub-tribe rather than a. tribe. 
All the Sf'áh-Posh tribes choose their own chiefs: - 

. In my previous account-of- this. latter sub-tribe, a part of 
its name was left out-in some way by my authorities, I there 
remarked that Sf'áh-Posh did not appear correct.for the name 
of this tribe, because that was the designation of ‘the whole 
race, Since then, the complete and exhaustive. srvey made 
of these. parts at. the close of the last century, a portion of 
which is embodied in my ‘ * Notes on Afghanistan," etc. clears 
up the point, and gives us the-most important information, 
that this tribe is known as the Nishá'i, a sub-tribe of the, Sfáh-: 
Posh. This, too, shows that the name was by some accident 
left out by my first authorities, and that instead of “ Sl'áh-^ 
Poshán;" the words should have been “-Nisha’f Si’4h-Posh.” 

I. The Pash4-Gar, or Pashá-Gal (/ andr being permutable), 

tribe- formerly held the: Darah. of Sáe-Gal, a part of :which 
darah contains several considerable vill ages, among which ‘are. 
Düimiah, Kándlah, Paran-dol,.and Tárhü.- These, at the time 
of the first occupation of Kabul, in 1839, they still continued 
to hold, but the people inhabiting’ them. have since become 
Mahoniedans. ‘The remainder of the. tribe, who adhere to 
their ancient. customs and faith, dwell in the country of the 
"Nishá'í out-tribe of the Sf'áh-Posh just referred to; and ‘some 
farther north in the Darah of Mil. 
-:2,.. Ihe Pán-du tribe formerly occupied the Daiah of Pohan, 
one of the smaller ZaraZs of the Darah of Mukah, west.of 
Lamghán.: .Kasf-Gar, or Kasi-Gal, is another. They at. present | 
hold ‘thé: corifines, or boundary, of the eastern portiotr of the 
Darah of Mil, which is very extensive and lies. east: of :the 
Shunah,. one of. the northernmost branches, or feeders, of.the 
Alingár river, To thé southewestwards of Mil is the Darah of 
Najil. Here they have several villages, viz... Muku-watt, Niw- 
If, Tey-lf, Pán-du, and Parmah-wal. In this part might makes 
right, and he who-has the greatest quantity of worldly goods 
and the most numerous kindred, exercises the chief. ui 
Only a few had become converts to Islam, 

.3.. The Wámán, or Wámah,. as, they are. also - talled (but 
í Wam” is a vitiated form of the word, such às óne ignorant of^ 
their language. would use), continue to.dwell..in the darah called 
. after them, in conjunction with the Tapah-Gál tribe..in the 
darah adjoining :the "Alingár:. Darah,on the east, which: is 
connected with. six . smaller ones, named. Bayazid, ‘Bahan, 
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Shunkar, Makán-jü, Kadol-Khand, Landah-Gán, and the 
Má'isht Darah. Some few: of tliis tribe have become Maho- 
medans, but the rest look down upon them with the greatest 
contempt; and compel. them to-dwell apart. 

—..4 The Mandüls formerly dwelt in the Shamah- Kat Darah, 
lying west of the Darah of Lamghan, which valley contains 
fourteen smaller ones opening into it, or rather within it. The 
Mandüls were driven out of it ‘at the time that Mahommad 
Jahdn-gir was Bádsháh of the Dehli Empire. - These. valleys are 
now held by the Ismá, ’flzf branch of the Saft Afgháns, before 
noticed, who have become exceedingly numerous, and may now 
be called a great tribe. They ; are not “ Nimchas,” I beg leave to 
‘say, nor “converted Káfirs." The Mandüls, at. present, accord- 
ing to the latest information, dwell in part of. the darah of 
Kandab-i-Níl (the Kandah of. the Uzbak writer, no doubt, as it 
lay in the tract of the invaders under Amir Yahya ; but, in the 
course of ages, the names of places. change, as well as the face of 
' tries, which facts do not seem to be genérally realized) ; 
and in it likewise the Káti-hí tribe dwell, lower down.: The 
Mandüls adhere to their old religion and customs. . 

5. The Samájíl in former. days also dwelt in the Shamah- 
Kat and contiguous.darahs ; but at present they occupy part 
of ‘the Darah of Kandab-i- -Nil, along with the Mandúls ánd 
Kati-hi. 

.6, . The: Tapah- Kål tribe dwell in. the Darah of Alingár, 

where they have bëeri located for centuries past, along with 
those few of the Wámán. who "have: béen 'cómpelled to live 

| apart because they have embraced Isldm.: The Tapah-Kál are 
nearly all Mahomedans by profession, but their ‘neighbours. ` 
of that faith conśider them; ‘worse than the. unconverted Kafiris 
2 nerally. : 
g The- Chánák have. all turned Mahomedans, and retain . 
their ancient locality—the ‘Darah of Miükah—, which contains - 
some ' fourteen villages, but of.no great size.. The“ ' Múkah 

Darah Hes west of Islám-ábád, a town of Lamghán,. and .south 

of Dümfíah in-the Sáe- Kal Darah, where some of the Pashá- 

Gals. dwell. T 

8: The Dúh: tak aibe fórmerly held the small tracts aboiit 

“Koh and Korinj, which form the angle | between the river Kow © 

and that of Najil, or'AT {-Shang river, just before they unite | 

at Tighari of Lamghán.. A ‘few of the tribe; wlio’ have turned 
_Mahomedans, ñow -dwell-in the. Alingár ‘Darah, along with 
Aich of the. Wámáns as have dòne the same, . ‘and thé genéral- 
ity ef the Tapah: Gál who, as above mentioned, have done so. 

ajority of the Düh-tak tribe at present dwell i in thé" tracts 

lying. towards the Darah of Chagháü Sarde; ór the White . 

Edifice (chaghan, is ‘Turkish, and. Cas white; In this part 


> 
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one of the Mughal mings, or- hazdrahs, was located in former 
times, and another. farther east towards the Khaibar defile, 


i , which: accounts for thé number of Turkish names of places 


i 


hereabotits), through which darak flows:the Palpi Sang, or-river 
of Káshkár, on’ the: borders of. Lower Káshkár, or Chiti Al 
known among the people-of these countries” in by- "gene times 


AS the territory of Shah Kator. 


9. The Sá-láo tribes. formerly held the. Darah of Rának- 


Kot, also called Sá-láo after it; but, for a great number of 
“years past, the Sá-láo-have bëen- -dwelling- in that part of the 
‘centre of the. Káfiristán watered by the Shünah giver, ‘towards 
the highest ranges of the’ Hindu Koh, ‘also, called the Shünah 


Darah, ‘It lies west of the' tracts held by the Kátí-hí tribe, 


-Kandah-i-Nil. “They follow. their áncient faith; 


Darah of Tag-Àb or Tag-Ao, towards the highest range. 
. Hindú Koh, and’ have, -for the most part, become converts xó 
the Musalmári: faith, and. were (in 1840) subject to Tajammul 


somé distance north from Lamghdin, towards. the Darah’ óf the 


x2 


10. The Skin, or Askín, tribe hold the: upper part of the 





Sháh, son of tlie. Sháh Kator. .. Those of the tribe who adhered 


' to 'their ancient faith: paid a trifling tribute to that ruler; | ^ 


_ 1L The Shpin, or Ashpín, tribe dwell in and about the Mir 
Khandey Darah of the territéry of. ‘Lower. -Káshkár, - "Or - Chitral, 


fo the eastward: of the great ranges, Acriver issues from ‘the 


darak; which, flowing eastwards, ünites with the river of the 


Ashrit Darah, which, ini the-last century, was under the Bádsháh, 


or Chief, f - Drüsh,. the. intelligent. Shah “Riza, - mentioned 
‘before at page $. 


The Shpin' tribe is mentioned: at the disse of the. last century 
as follows :—'*In the" north-west part of the. Darah: of Núr, 
which extends from Shewali to Sarür, is ‘asmall tract of country 


. €alled by the latter name; belonging to the Shpin, or Ashpin, 
. Kafiri „tribe, consisting | of some 2,000 ‘or 3,000. ‘families; who 


i 


do'not nourish-so much hostility- towards. other .Musalmans as 
towards: the Afghans. (with the. exception of the Sáfís toa 


‘moderate degree). - ` The: villages of "Sarür are. also” called 


Khandaey. '. . One- of the: Sarür | villages, a large ore, is called 


‘Stan ; and from: thence, westwards, crossing a. great.: mountain 
ange, you: ‘can enter the Alingár Darah, the uppermost part 
of which is inhabited by the-Sf'áh- Poshán, the lower. part by 


Tajziks, and the' middle part’ by the people called Kohistanis.” 
,I2.. The. Wadf-hü tribe, aë - heretofore, continues to dweli 
in the Darah' of  Alingár,. and a few of ` them hàve become 
Mahomedans ` ` 
I3. The people of the Káti-hí tribe lave, toa great éxtent, 
become Maliomedans, but in name only ; for they are said to be 
excessively ignorant of the simplest tenets of thè ` faith. ‘This 
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ribe "were : formerly settled in the, Parchaghán: Darah, on i the 
iver of Panj-sher or Panj-het; where a smalt number of them, 
bout 2,500 in number, still. ‘dwell, along with a number of 
'azáralr people, the.descéndants of one of :the, Müghal méngs 
r Aazdrahs,- or -military colonies, which was: located in that 
ieighbourhood in by-goiüe. times, and also. several: "Tájzílc 
amilies; In former times,- these : Káti-hí. Káfirfs used to levy 
lack-mail from the people’ òf Panj-sher; or Panj-her,: ‘as they | 
ised to do from those of. Badakhshán.:. The:fnain portion of the 

tibe'is now: located in thé tract of-country lying two days’ 

ourney . (about: forty miles) north-east of the ‘darak in: which 

S. the' Kandah-i-Nil, or Táláb- i-NIl, or blue lake. . This darah 
: of considérable size, and -takes” its name from . the lake in 
juestion, the ‘source of the river in the northern part ofthe 
Káfiristán, which tlie people of these : ‘parts, in. the neighbour- 
190d of Jirin. of Badakhshán, ‘confound’ with the source: of the 
fibun or.Oxus. They call jt the- * C Ummán;".but that is an 
Arabic - word. ‘signifying. ' a.sea. This. conjecture, of course, is 
intirely wrong: the river which issues from the Kandah-i-Nil 
s a branch of the Oxus;: certainly, but its source is much 
farther north-east. 

"The darak of the Kandah: i- Nil lies to thé north- north-east: 

of the Parchaghán Darah, east of the Shünah river, where- the 
zreat range rises to a height of close upon. 15,000 feet; and 
iear which the’ Mandül tribe of the .Siáh.Posh dwell The 
Sliünali river risés near the Koh-i- Kahiin; some distance to the 
westwards of the Do-Káhah: Pass,” or the Pass of the. "Two 
Roads, but not." Dora,” asin our maps and. Survey: reports, 
- 14. The. Gainbír, or Kampír, or more correctly Gambhir or 
Kamphir, tribe (péople of Persian and Türánian descent i invari? 
ably lààve out the 7 in foreign words) dwell. on the west side: 
of the great Jarah, or valley, of the. Palpi’ Sang, -or river- of 
Káshkár, or Chitral, and north of the district of. Nür-Gal, in 
thé northern. part of which the Katar tribe dwelt:a few yeats 
ago, before. being reduced to slavery. and. partial extinction 
by the Afghans. The Gambirs, or ‘Gambhirs, .hád -nof abane 
doned their. ancient faith when Í first wrote. about them... - - 

" From Pashat to- Otá- -pür, or. Astá-pür, where the. Chághán 
Sarde Darah erids; in that direction, it is about nine miles- north- 
west tö the Bar-Kandaey, the name of two villages.of the Sáff 
Afghans, and fourteen miles “farther upwards .north-east, over 

- very. difficult” mountdin:~range. where, on a plateau: or-table- 

nd, are four villages belonging. to. the "S'áh: Posh.- The first 
is called: Gambir, or Gambhir, after. the.tribe,; the.second Sål- 
gár, or Sáe-gar, nôrth of Gambhir ;. the third is. Katar, which 
is south of Gambhir ; and the fourth is Deras or Df-uz, which 
lies east of Ganibhir, 
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15. The Katar tribe usued to dwell ‘north of the Darah of 
Nür-Gal, and north-west of the- Chaghán Sarde Darah, in a 
lofty mountain range, in the-upper part of which, near the 
river of Püh, are two Sf'áh-Posh. villages; one Katar. and the 
other Gambhir, and here and around the Katar tribe dwelt. 
‘In the time of Bábar- Bádsbáh, this.tract was considered 'to be 
in “the midst of the Kafiristán." He thus notices it :—* In the 
Hill country to the north-east [from Kábul] lies the Kafiristán, 
_such -as Katar‘and Gibarak;" and again, in another place— 

4 Nür-Gal lies to the west and ‘Kunat to the .east of the river 
[the Künar ‘river],.and the lower part of this zaman, or district, 
is called Lamtah Kandey, and lower down the country.is con-. 
nected with Nur and Atar [ Ótá-pür. P. 
= Seven.and a-half miles to the north-north-west of Shanbey-- 
. Gám, in Bar or Upper Chaghan Sará'e ‘Darah, there i is, or was, 

a stone-built. fort ‘called’ "Katar Kala’, which the SAff Afghans 
had taken from that tribe, The Katars. came more into. contact 
with the Afgháns probably than the rest: of the Kafiri tribes 
of this part; and the Afghans ‘accounted thém as the most 
bigoted of. the. -whole of the Sf'áh-Posh; .'Abd-ul:Hamíd, the 
Mahmand Afghan Poet, in one of his Safi pa thus refers 
to them nearly two hundred years ago i= a 

| “Rb fivdn bah da Katar Musalitán: shh,’ me i 
Kak valib mi pah fend wåžtarsedak” a Mx 
Which may be rendered :— < ` l | 
tt The Katar (Káfiris). will-as soon become converts to isd, n 
As the'güardian (of-the -beloved) be'sóftened by my tears.” 

The greater number: of. the- ‘tribe, however, if not the. whole 
of them, have of late years, .since "1840," been. compelled to 
succumb to the Afgháns, who could not let them restand- 
were always encroaching upon them and. harrying. them, and 
now they have ‘been almost exterminated;'or éarried away into 
slavery fo Kábul and other. parts; - and ,compelled. ‘to, turn 
Mahomedans. | 

16. The country of the Wae-Gal "tribe lies fo the ie of 
Chitrál, or Lower Káshkár; along the’ south-western bank of 
the Palpí Sang, or- Chitrál river, and bounds-the Gambhir, or. 
Kamphír, country on the north-west. . “This is. the tribe of 
which. Sharaf Gul, mentioned at page 36, was the chief. They. 
latterly paid a small tribute. tò- the: Chitrál ruler; Fajammul 
Shah in acknowledgement-:of his supremacy’ {orto keep him 
quiet). They have not changed their’ ancient faith; : v À 

Seeing that'we have seized: on Chitral, we could have pus 
- forward a claim to the Káfirís also, and- it would -have .been! 
much more correct than the statement- that Chitral. had been 
subject to Kashmir.. The payment: ot tribute. is a token of 


‘subjection, 


io 


- 
+ 
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(227032. The Kám-üz tribe—who are not called “Kam"—in- : 


habits the davaks lying. north: of the Kamphír, or Gambhir, 
‘district above Nür-Gal, and between the river.of Chitrál and the 
highest, range towards Badakhshán, bounding the territory of 
lower Káshkár, or Chitrál, on the north. -They adhere to their 


ancient faith, but paid a nominal tribute to the Chitrál ruler to 


be left unmolested; a 

18.. The Nishá'f tribe (Nueg), or father sub- tribe, origine 
ally dwelt in the davah of Kasi-Gar, or Kasí-Gal, east 
of the Shünah river, as well as. in, the tract now occupied 
by them, along with a small number of the. Pashá-Gar, or 
JPashá-Gal, tribe, which lies to the west of the dara, or valley, 
in which the Kátí-hí dwell. The-large village noticed. at page 
36 is called Nisha’! after. this sub-tribe, -who,. among their 
own people, are so famed for their valour and. intrepidity as to 


have become proverbial; vand “are looked upon. às "being of 


higher descent than-others. .. 

it will be. seen, therefore, that, out of the eighteen original 
divisions, or tribes: into which the Sfáh Posh: Kafiris are divided, 
only: nine, véz. the Pashá-Gar, or Pashá-Gal, Mandul, Saind-jil, 
Sál-Áo, Katar [within ‘the last forty years or so], Gambhir, or 
Kamphir, Kám.üz, Wae-Gal, and. Nisha’f, retain their an- 
cient faith, and observe. their- former customs. "They may 
be considered. along ` with. the tribes of Pán-dü, Wámán, 
Düh-tak, and Wadi-hi—a few only of whom liave adopted the 
Mahomedan faith, , which - ‘has by .no means. tended to 


their’ improvement, but quite the contrary—as now ‘consti: ` 


tuting the whole of the real Kdfiri, race ; for the Tapah- kal, 
Kati-hi, -Askin, -or Skin, and “Ashpin, or, Shpin, have, for the 
-most part, gone over to Islám, while.the whole of the Chiánaks 
have done so. 


Those- who have thus abandoned the EE cbservancés 
of their forefathers, 'and' who dwell in. the eras and hills 


bordering on the Afghán territories to the south and "west, are 


called by. the latter M¢m-chahs ; but: they are by no. means a. 


separate race of people, | but those supposed converted. portions 
of the Si'áh-Posh Káfiris whom I have. ‘mentioned . above and 
the offspring of Afghdn and. Tajztk females whom they caps 
tured in: ‘their forays, from time to timé. The very name, 
Nim-chah, a Persian; or Tajzik,. derivative from * 27m, ' half, and 
Cchak, a particle added to nouns to form. diminutives, ‘and to 
express contempt—- half and half, © ‘neither one thing bor the 
other, ‘neither Musalmans-nor Kafiri i in. their religion '—should 
- suggested: the solution of -the question, even if the darahs 

1 these .Nim-chahs, -whose origin bds puzzled some recent 

rs so much, inhabited, did not exactly agree with the dis- 

: and tribes of the’ Káfirfs mentioned in this account as 


* 
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dwelling . in the neighbourhood of the A fgháns. and Tájeiks. 
The two tribes of Askíns, or: Skíns, and Ashpins, or’ Shpíus 
and the Chánaks, are not termed Nim-chahs by the Afgháns, 
-who know littlé about them or theif n su as they. were. 
. nominally subject to the rulers of -Chitral. 
| . Kanbar "Alf Beg, an intelligent -merchant who was à native - - 
. of the parts lying. near the Káfirís on the. north, and well 
‘acquainted with these :mätters;. ‘told the:author of the ‘Survey 
I have referred ` to, When in that. part;that the term Vtim-chah 
is applied to the various tribes of speople" who have embraced 
Mahormedanism, outwardly’: at" least, but who are. in ‘reality. 
Kdfirs, or infidels, and follow their ‘old ways-all the same. He 
‘said they were to be found in "numbers in the different moun- 
. tain tracts of Badakhshán, and- in: Chitrál, or Lower, and 
"Mastück, or Upper, Káshkár, that: they aie grossly ignorant in 
all things ; and that, before they turned to Islám, they were, 
styled Ghalchah, another Tájzik : word signifying. ' a vagabond, 
‘ reprobate,’ and thelike. ^ :-- l 
These Ním:chahs. have ` intermarried. "with: the Káfirfs: and ` 
Mahomedais-~A fgháns: and "Fájziks-zindiscriminately. They 
have also acted “as “guides and go-betweens’:on. either side, 
when the Káfirís attacked: „the: ‘Mahomédang, or when: the 


times have - even joined. in these ‘expeditions, 6 ‘They are 
excessively ignorant of the ‘Maliomedan. creed, and: most of 
them appear ignorant. of the; necessary: form of. prayer," * Such 
also was the opinion .expressed- of: them; “a> few yéars since, 
by a well educated .Mahomedan—a. Turk not an Afghán— 
who knew them... ‘They all-drink a. strong "unfermentéd ‘wine, 
which they keep a long’ time before broaching, . another: “proof 
of their affinity.to ‘the other Si'áh-Posh tribes, . : 

There is a- tribe dwelling’ among the Si’ áh-Posh Kafitls, but 
not of thein; just like-the'Helots among ‘the Greeks. "These 
people are known as" Baris, | atid” are probably ` the-remnant of 
some of the aboriginals of the'country or neighbouring parts. 
These people carry on all mechanical trades, such as those of 
blacksmith, carpenter, weaver, ‘cutler; - and the like, and all. 
manner of occupations. "The -Káfirís" themselves look: upon 
such avocations as mean ‘and disreputable; and consider the 
profession of arms.and agriculture alone to be ' creditable. On 
journeys these Batis are employed to carry. baggage. — 

It is, or ‘has: been, a- mistaken idea to: imagine "that th 
. Káfiríssell their children. It was the Chitral rulers who usg 
to- sell their own’ people ; and when. the people of CI 
. "and Samghan, who- are generally àt peace with ‘them, 
into their borders: for barter- and for purchasitig. slaves,’ 
ecd to sell them children of the Bari. tribe above alludes 


" : - T 
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specially. the. children of such among the Bárís às had mis- 
3ehaved themselves. Yet, uncivilized as they are, it is possible 
hey might, for a good rewatd, especially those adjoining 
Jhitrá!l, who have become Musalmán in name, and whose 


"üpidity has lately become: great throügh the pérhicious - 


system of “ sübsidising," show- little compunction' in kidnap- 


sing their neighbours children if a good'opportunity offered, | 
ind with the chance of its not- being found out; butitisthe ` 


Viahomedan people of the Panjlier, or Panj-sher, Darah, "who are 
:hiefly- guilty in-this respect, and who surprise Káfirí boys whilst 
they are tending their flocks, and AU them oft and sell-them 
into slavery. l 


In this way, children of the Spín, or. "White-clad Küris, AS" 


well as others, have been brought: into’ the- Peshawar district 
y ab Káká-Khel Afgháns, who are great traders, and 'slave 
lers, too,.or used to be, > 
-broken victuals are kept for these Baris, who sometimes 
some and stand behind a person whilst eáting, to receive what 
s léft of the meat. But if à. Bárí should- chance to come in 
ront of a Kári while eating; it is considered defilement, and 


‘he aggressor is well abused and soundly. béateii for so doing. i 


Cases have been known wherein Baris -have been killed by 


anraged KAfige-o™ ough: killing them.is .also considered to 


oe, defil 22.9. such instances: a man's. wife has been 
endwn {SB B e in the same house with her husband, 
or te j iy, for having done 50; ^ 

T | | ns of offence used by the K4ürfs are 
boy ~ o L.axérmér about four feét in length, which 


they. can szant, heavy, heart-piercing arrows, about two feet 
in length, and a ‘long and broad curved knife, or dagger, very 
keen, and of a: peculiar shape. "They also use à smaller knife, 
about a foot in length, chiefly for cutting up their food with, 
and some among” them possess sivords; chiefly the spoils of 
their enemies. In the last century few among them ‘possessed 
fire-arms : latterly, they have been better provided with flint- 
lock pieces, but to no great “extent, unless théy have since 
taken care to be so; which it.is to -be hoped. they have, . They: 
consider their chief occupation to be- that. of carrying on war 
with races other tlian their own, Mahomedans, but Afghans 
SO who, in their.lust. after Kafiri -boys and girls, will 

not let them rest, A man` who does mot show intrepidity in 


ba jtle and does not slay an antagonist, they. style déwsd, and- 


look” upon as despicable - and' base. . They will not permit 
them to eat with them or sit down in their company, and food 
is handed to them over the giver’ s left shoulder; for they are 
not permitted to cook provisions for themselves, but must sub- 
sist on alms. Neither will they gne them daughters or sisters 
YOL, cur.| | : 7 
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in marriage, hor would a maiden accept a déwsd for a husband. 
In case.of married” men, even their own wives and children 
look upon them with contempt.- 

Their mode of fighting is to lie in ambush near the villages 
and- grazing grounds of their enemies; for they very rürely 
attack them openly or in large numbers. Being very strong 
cand active, they seem particularly fitted for stratagem, in. 
.Which.they are infinitély superior to their neighbours.’ If a 
Mahomedan enemy falls into the hands of a party of Kafiris, 
and he is killed, they ‘gain-no- honour. thereby collectively’: 
the credit attaches to him alone who has first laid hands om 
thevictim. When one among them slays his first man, they 
insert a gold ring in his ear, and, after the same fashion, a 
ring for every enemy (that is, an Afghan generally} he ~may 
subsequently kill, 

Notwithstanding the natural. animosity. of the sf Áh-Posh 
Káfirís towards their Musalmán neighbours, ‘who have SRN- 
‘stantly made inroads into their country for the purpose . of 
capturing and carrying off ue people. as slaves, and their 
cattle, and that the -Kdfiris lose no -opportunity | ‘of making: 
reprisals, and are constant in their endeavours to destroy them; 
as will have been seen by the -preceding remarks, yet, “when: 
a Musalmán throws himself on the generosity, aud' places 
faith on the word, of a Káfirí—I do not refer to those near the 
Chitral border, who have become demoralized by. contact with 
Mahomedans, and those who have outwardly embraced their 
religion—he treats him in a most hospitable and generous 
manner. If a: Mahomedan by chance falls into the hands 
of the Káfirís whgn .ouf on oue- of their yearly incursions, 
and can say that he is the friend or acquaintance. of a Certum 
Káfirí of a certain tribe; if it is true, or supposed to be sọ, they 
release him ; and if he happens to be accompanied by another 
“man, he has: merely to say: * This man is my friend, and I 
am the friend of such and such a 'Káfirf of a certain village, d 
mentioning his name, to obtain his companion's. release also. 

If, during a fight, a man can succeed in placing his hand on 
the breast of his Káfir opponent, he will not slay him: 
‘Burning the dwellings of their enemies they hold to be im- 
proper. ` 

"Those who haus killed a Mahoimedan in a foray, on their 
return home, are raised’ on the shoulders of the crowd-of 
villagers, who come out to meét thém—-young and old ; male 
and female—and conduct them. in triumph home; the-young 
maidens dance, sing, and clap their hands until they reach the - 
hamlet. Those of their comrades who have not- been so. 
fortunate have to follow behind on foot; and, until they suc- 
ceed, on some future occasion, in killing a` follower of Islam 
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they are not allowed to sit in the - assembly of the tribe, and 
are excluded from participation in all public diversions. They 
become, in fact, outcasts of society. 'When they have suc- 
ceeded; however, in killing a Mahomedan, they.are readmitted 
“to-their rights as freemen, and become honourable apod: 
of Kafiri society once more. 

These stringent and severe customs bear a strikifg eser. 
blance to the warlike system of the Spartans, towards those 
who fled from a stricken field, ‘who were. thereby deprived of 
their rights as freemen, and were subject to all sorts of, in- 
dignity and contumely. They were not only excluded from 
all posts and employments in the State, from all assemblies 
and public diversions, but it was reckoned scandalous to make 
any alliance with them by marriage ; and a thousand affronts 
and.insults were publicly offered them with impunity. 

“To escape from this disgrace as soon as possible, it may 
ndtutally be imagined, these unsuccessful . forayers lose no 
opportunity in going again to seek their enemies, and the 
young men require no stronger. stimulant to urge them to the 
destruction of their natural foes, Those who, in the course of 
their lives, have never volunteered to set out on one of these 
expeditions, or may never have had the opportunity of doing 
So, are not subject to these rigorous rules, which only refer to 
those who, of their own free will, have set. out. for the express . 
purpose of making an inroad -into the territories. of their 
enemies, after the termination of the annual festival. now to 
be described ; still those who have not killed at least oné 
Mahomedan during their lives, are not held in much esteem.. 

. The Káfirfs once a year hold a great feast, or used to do so, 
Whether in the case of recent political events they have changed 
this custom in any way, to prevent hostilities, and avoid giving 
cause for such, I have not discovered. This was an ancient 
festival with them “from time immemorial,” and cone 
tinued for from twenty to forty days, and great preparations 
were made forit before hand by collecting quantities of wine and 
provisions ; for open house is kept during its continuance, and 
people visit their acquaintances in rotation, During the festi- 
val, the villagers assemble together in the. open air and make 
merry. The men perform a sort of war dance; and the 
women and girls fasten little bells round their waists aud 
ve together. "Their only musical ipstruments are à sort of 
tambourine, a pipe or fife;and a description of bagpipes. 

Omthe day preceding the termination of this festival, the 
whole of the people, male and female, young and old, congre- 
gate on the green in the centre of the village, where ‘all pub- 
lic assemblies take place, the males on one side, and the 
females on the other ; and. feasting and carousal, singing and 
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dancing, are kept. up with great- piit until about midnight, 

when, on. ä-given signal, the lights are suddenly, extinguished 

the men rush on the womén, and each man seizes the hand ‘of 
the nearest female, or one whom he may-have selécted before- 
hand, if hetan. succeed in “appfoaching her in the scuffle eid 
uproar which now ensues. On these occasions, as might be 
supposed, very ludicrous, as well as awkward, mistakes are apt 
tooccür. . . .. The lights being extinguished, nothing: fore 
is said until morüing.- This particular day and night is called 
Chilam Chutt, and takes place about the month of June. | 

- The day succeeding this, ànd the last of the festival, so called, 
all the people assemble together, and those who are desirous: 
of making ‘an inroad into the territories: of their Musalmán 
neighbours get up, and stand on one side. On this one of the 
elders, or chief men of the tribe, gets up, and, after the manner 
of à Bard, or Scald, proceeds to harangue the audience omthe 
deeds and. prowess of their ancestors——how many Mahone- 
‘dans they’ had killed’ in their life-time, how many of their 
villages they -had plundered and destroyed—and enjoins them 
to take example therefrom. If there should be any one present 
distinguished: for his actions against the enemies of their faith 
and people, his deeds ‘are recounted and enlarged upon, . as 
likewise the deeds of any other individuals the orator may 
recollect. 

The Bard, or Scald, having enishea his address, those present, 
with the exception of those who have volunteered to invade the 
country of their etiemiiés, disperse to their several homes; and 
the latter proceed to make their arrangefnents for the expedi- 
tioni. Until they have matüred their plans, and the party i 
ready to départ, nó one in iteitlier eats or sleeps in "his Own 
abode : but, wherever he may happen to be in the evening, there 
he sleeps for the night. 

When the morning for the departure | of the warriors arrives, 
-the people of the village, or villages, as the case may be, supply 
~ them with provisions and wine for ‘their expedition ; and any 
requiring arms are supplied with them. Some conspicuous hill, 
‘or-other place, is then determined on, on^ which a beacon fire 
is to be lighted on their return, in-order that the villagers. may 
comé out tó meet them, The necessary fuel for this beacon i: 
then got ready, and piled up at the place indicated, in readiness | 
and, in Case it might accidentally take fire, or some one right 
beso malicious as to set fire to the pile, all other. ‘persons’ are 





. strictly forbidden to approach the spot, under. pain of severe 


punishment. 

Having shared the food and wine supplied to them by the 
villagers, each man places his portion in a small goat«skin bag 
kept for the purpose. Before leaving a halting-place, each ont 
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concéals:under a stone, or in some óther place, a day's provisions 
to sérve him on his return ; and thisis done each morning es 
fore setting out for the next stage or halting-place. 

_The war party, having reached the' borders of their enemy’ S 
territory, detérmine on some spot. as tlie base of their ópera- 
tions, at which place also they agree to meet, if «possible, 
every night. This arrangement-comipleted; they. roam through- 
out the hills, forests, and valleys in search of enemies, some- 
times àloné, 'sometimes in parties of two or four, and, at times, 
in larger bodies, according to "circumstances. In the evening 
they meet at the appointed place, and relate to each other 
the adventures of the day, and the number of Mahomedans 
they may have killed, . 

In the cold season, the Sf'áh-Posh Káfirts used, in former times, 
toenter into a truce with the Tájzíks, as befóre stated, but 
rarély with the more cruel and” bigoted Afgháns, with the ex- 
ceptiori- of the Safis, and come down into the davahs depen- 
dent-on the Künar district ; and it was on an occasion of this 
kind that the deputation from’ them waited. on Sir W. H. Mac- 
naghten at Jalal-abad. A truce or agreement of this. kind they 
call avogh, and they never act falsely. 

They are, or rather were, although very poorly armed i in come 
‘parison, - allowed by their : Mahomedan neighbours to' be 
‘superior to the Afgháns in battle ; but some of those dwellitig 
Bearest.to Chitral have been made tributary by tlie Dihgbáns, 
or Dihkáns, or Tájzíks of that IGEEHEO, but they merely paid 

a nominal tribute. 

"When the Sf'áh-Posh and Maliomedans wish to enter into'a 
~truce.of friendship, as they sometimes do-with the people of 
Badakhsbán and Chitrdl—the Dihkdns’-or the Tájztks—they 
exchange weapons, and, until these are. again returned, they 
‘remain in peace ; but, after. they have been given up, the fried- 
Jy intercourse ceases, and hostility remains in force- as before. 

Another custom is to kill. a goat and dress the heart, of 
which the contracting parties each take ‘a portion, and 
"after that salute each other ; but this mode of agreement is 
not so binding as the former,. which is considered sacred. 
Another mode is to light a great fire and throw ‘the head of a . 
goat into it, which is immediately withdrawn ; and they’ will 

VG contrary to such a compact or break their. oath; 

he Kafirfs follow a different practice in entering into agréé- 
ments among themselves; They take a -piece of gold, of a 
‘golden ornament, and place it in-a cup filled with water, and the 
terms of the compact, or promise, having -been stated,. each of 
the contracting parties drinks offa small quantity of. the 
liquid, after which the agreement is binding. "This form of 
compact they designate sún-wuruk Or Sui- as: we, sún being the 
name for gold, and as-zé, water. 
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Another method is to aké a piece of salt, which each party 
tastes, and the compactis complete: This, "however, is a oS 
-tom usual with most eastern people. | 

They used formerly to make incursions into the territories. 
of. Bájawr, Dir, and Pashat, and lie in ambush ia the passes. 
“and routes among the mountains, and slay travellers without 
any sordid desire of merely obtaining -their property. Their 
inveterate hostility towards Musalmáns, and Afghans in parti- 


cular, is not to be wondered at, considering the way they have 


been treated by them for a long time past. Lately, however, 
. being enclosed on all sides by enemies; they | have not been 
able to do much against . them in restraining their encroach- 
ments and the seizure of their people for slaves. 

In mode of dress the Sf'áh-Posh Káfirís somewhat differ from 


-each other ; but all wear the black goat skin garments from 


which they have derived the name of * SY d- Poshán," or black- 
clad. l pow 
Thus the Nishá'- cube tribe of the Sf'áh-Posh, and the Kám- 


- UZ, Gambhir, Kator, and Wáe-Gal tribes, dress precisely alike, 


T 
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namely, in a.shirt, trousers or drawers, neither very: light nor 
. very loose, and a-sort of a scarf, all of £aróds, or coarse 
cotton cloth, besides'a black garment similar: to that worn by 
the fakirs, or devotees, of Kabul, consisting of a wide chokak, or 
choghah (a Turkish word), with short, wide ‘sleeves, made of a 
peculiar -kind of wool. This they put on over the under- dress, 
and over all are worn the. black goat-skin garments. | 

The other tribes, the Káti-nf, Pashá-Gar, or Pashá-Gal, Pán- 
dá; Wámán, Mandül, Samájil, Tapah- Gal, Chanak,- Ddh- tak, 
. Sál- áo, Askín, or Skín, Ashpín, or Sbpín, and. Wadí-nü, waar. 
. dress called a  chakman [in Turkish—from the Mughals and. 
other Turkish races formerly, and ‘still in possession of the 


Ec neighbouring. parts}, which.is sometimes brought to Kabul for 


sale, and is made from wool- of various colours; drawers or 
trousers called ġuzo, also made from wool, and a coarse 
cotton shirt, as worn by the other tribes. 
In the winter season, in the more elevated, parts, on account 
“of the snow, which lies on the ground for several months to- 
be, they -are ih the habit of wearing shoes made from 
black goats-hair woven strongly together. In sunimer they 
substitute the cidruk, a sort of half-boot made of goat-skin_ 
. with the hair outwards, to lace up in front. These are sintilar 
to the boots worn by the mountaineers of Panj-sher, or Panj-her, 
who are, by all accounts, converted Káfirís originally; and 
somewhat like the shoes of skin, with- the hair outwaris, 
worn by the Scottish Highlanders. l 
They wear à strap, or belt, of cow-hide round their waists, 


and most of them on their heads-—which few of them 


Cover completely—a particularly small skull-cap, which 
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does not cover more than a quarter of the head, and 
which is fastened by a leather Strap, or cord. These are the 
Káfirís best known to the Afgháns of Kabul and Jalal- &bád 
and vicinity—the southernmost tribes—; but others, again; Wear 
à arrow. band, or fillet, made of goat’s hair of three different 
colours—red, black and white—; about a rae or a yard and 
a half in lengtb, wound round the head. « 

The men wear a small tuft of hair on the crown of the head, 
which they call ¢sara’¢ and tsarna’té. They wear beards gene- ` 
rally, and keep their moustaches and whiskers well trimmed. 
Some only shave round the mouth, and others again cut off 
the beard entirely; 

The females dress in a style similar to the women of the’ 
Kohistán, or high latids of Kábul, vzz., loose drawers, tight at 
the ankles;a long shirt, or chemise, a chadar, or veil, and a 
small skull-cap, under which the hair is braided, which is 
Very long and sometimes in such profusion that; when let 
down, it covers the whole person, Their ornaments or trinkets 
consist of flat bracelets on the wrists, necklaces, ear-rings and 
rings on the yin Those of the rich are mostly of silver, 
and-rarely of gold ; while the ornaments of the poorer classes 
are generally of brass or copper. The men wear rings inthe 
ears, as before noticed, and on the fingers, 

Those females whose fathers or husbands may have slain 
one or more Musalmáns, have the privilege of ornamenting 
their caps and locks with kaurl shells, Young virgins, instead 
of thé skull-cap, fasten a fillet of red cloth round their heads, 
which they adorn with shells, if entitled to the privilege, - 

The manners and customs of the different tribes are alike: 
théy celebrate their joys and theirgriefs, their marriages and 
their funerals, after one and the same fashion. Some other of 
their usages have been already related at pages I9 and 26. 

They eat anything in the way of flesh, including beef, with .' 
little exception, but the flesh of sheep and goats chiefly. and | 
also the game they capture in the chase, such as deer, antelope : 
ibex, the kúchár, or mountain sheep—the antlers of which ` 
they set up in their places of worship—,and other smaller 
animals ; but, although they are said to breed a great number of 
fowls, they will not touch them for food. "They are rich in 
herds of oxen and cows, and flocks of sheep and.goats, the 
Tatter of a very superior kind ; but sheep are not so numerous; 
dogs and cats are common. 

. The other articles of food consist of bread, unleavened, but 
in comparatively small. quantity, made from three different 
kinds of grain, wheat, barley and aveun, or millet, mixed 
together and ground to flour in a handmill. The dough is. 
made into thick cakes, and is baked in an oven,or ou an iron 
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: disli, or “ giidle;' ' suspended over the fire, “Mille, éurds, chéese,” 
butter, honey, a few herbs atid vegetables, and -fruit;. which. 
latter: the couütry produces i in great-quantities and of: -excellefit 
flavour, among which ‘are grapes. in abündance," All classés ... 
of people drink a great deal of wine of. their -own making, l 
/Which: iš. kept in skins, -as do-üiost.of the inhabitants of the- 
; adjoining countries professing'the Mahomedan faith, sach- as 
the Chitrálís, thé people of Gilgit and -Gunjut, belonging to . 
Yasin, the Badakhshís, and the Nim-cliahs. . On public occasions 
tlie: Káfitís are-very liberal with it ; and. it is. put into vessels 
and placed ii.convenient.pláces, where all mày come and: help 
themsélves, There are Stringent | ‘regulations regarding: -picks 
ing the grapes before a ceftain day, and. greát care. 15 taken. in 
'their cultivation. - 
The best wine is mirch better i in flavour nae in | ippearance, 
and would be better for fining. It does not seem to be of. à 
very intoxicating nature; judging from- the’ deep potations. 3/ 
which they. indulge, without becoming over-excited ‘or quarrel- 
Soine. . Babar Bádsháh says: .* The-people. are- wine-bibbers, 
and so prevalent is thé use- of: wine among these people, that 
every: Káfirí has a Ag, or léathern bottle, full of- wine hung 
found his neck ; for they, drink - wine iüsteád. of water." The 
Bádsháh himself was not beliind in stich matters, and- often . 
tasted-thé wine of the Káfitis. During. ore of ‘his excursions’ 
. ön à raft'on the river: of Kabul, in January, 1520 A: D, he. sent. 
Haidar, the standard-bearer, to the Káfitfs ; and, at the bottom 
of the Kotal of Bad-pach, tlie headmen of ‘the Kafiris . of that, 
part. presented themselyes, bringing with them several skins. of ` 
wine. e] aa 
When à guest enters a dwelling; whatéver éatables and “wine 
‘are "at hand are-immediatély set before him, When he has 
finishéd his repast, the people of the house eat, but- not before. | 
-T£ the guest should bea- Mahomedan;'or: of any "other. religion- 
than their- own, they bring him`a sheep, or goat, that he may . 
iege ue it according t to his* own ER -After Gx hás. select- 





‘theif own o ea inoin Ren do not Md to eat food that 
"has been léft by persons of à different race or religion. .. . 

. After a guest -has once crosséd the threshold, the master of 
‘the house alone waits upon him. ‘The brother of the host, - 

' the other members of the family, being probibited from supply 
“ing | the stranger with any thing, even water to drink, without 
“the "master's sanction; so much.do they respect the rights of 
J hospitality. In the ‘same manner, no. pérson of.a, village.in 
“which a guest may be staying. can -venture to entertain him 
without the consent of the host ; but, with. the latter S consent, 
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the guest is permitted to visit the otlier peóple of the village, i 


the headman in particular. On éritering any house, “at what- 
ever time of the day it may happen to-be, wine and victuals 
are _are immediately placed befóre him, and of these he is pressed 
and expected to partake. 

Their method of slaughtering cattle is strange and - super- 
stitious. The animal, having been brought out, is seized by the 
head by one man, whilst” a second strikes ita blow on the neck 
with a sword, or long and sharp knife. If'the head is severed 


from the body’ with one stroke, which is generally the case, the . 


flesh.is considered pure and lawful and fit for food, but’ if. not, 
they give the carcase to the Baris, already. noticed, ; 

The guest, whether male or female, sleeps in the “same 
apartment as the family, a custom prevalent, I believe, in 
many very cold countries, for tlie sake of warmth; and’ ‘the 
,Káfirís themselves, when guests of others than their own people, 
would be much annoyed to be put into a -separate room. A 
Káfirí of the Kátí-hí tribe, I was.told by à Mahomedan of the 
village of Moyah, came there during a time of avogh, or truce, 
"between them, and was entertained in the house of a Musalmán 
acquaintance. When. bed-time arrived, the host pointed outa 
convenient place for him to sleep i in. He was very much put 
‘out, afd exclaimed:“ You came to my dwelling and slept in 
the same place my faniily and self occupied, whilst I, being 
‘your guest, am to be'put into a separate sleeping place; what 
-sort of hospitality is this?" After. much trouble and entreaty 
the host succeeded in making room for-him' in the same sleep- 
ing apartment with his family; and his Käfirí guest became 
“pacified, 

The towns and villages, some ‘of which ‘contain “three “ad 
four hundred houses, are almost invariably built on the stéep 
'acclivities of the mountains, on account, partly, of the getierally 
-jrregular nature of the country they inhabit, and also as being 
better from a defensive point of view, in case ofi invasion, Some 
few villages are situated in the valleys, and on the table lands, 


towards the northern parts of the country. They never dwell, 


in tents ; but some are said to dwell in caves, as many people 
of the surrounding. parts have done and do, and have very 
commodious ones, which have been inhabited for ages past. 
Their houses are gener ally built of stone in frames of wood, 
“with flat roofs, and are of one storey in height, sometimes with 
wooden balconies and a-room above. Some dwellings, accord- 
ing to the means of the owner, contain several fooms; furnished 
with wooden benches, or tables, stools: made of wood, and: some- 
times of wicker-work, covered with great skins ; for the Káfirfs 
cannot sit cross-legged with any comfort, in oriental fashion, 
and in this point particularly are quite, like Europeans, Their 
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beds are made of wood, and similar in form to the Indian 
chhd: pde—a simple frame with short legs, and over the frame 
they lace bands of leather., ` 

In mattets of religion the Sfah-Posh Vibes are said by the. 
Mahomedans to be “ exceedingly ignorant ; " but this remaitis 
to be proved. Their forms and ceremonies, such as are known, 
are idolatrous, but little is known for certain respecting their 


belief, and the present invading Afghans are destroying every 


thing i in their way that would throw. light on the matter, Some. 
say their religion is that of Zardusht (wud. “Zoroaster ”), and 


- certainly some of their customs are similar to those of people of 


that creed. Others, again, have said that “they are of the- 
Yahüdí (Jewish) faith, and some native authors have even gone 
so faf as to assert that they are Nasárís (Christians)." 

Their ceremonies consist chiefly in sacrifices of cows and 
goats to their deities, whom they call Shürüyah, Lámáni. 
Pándü, whicli latter would,-if itis correctly spelt, lead. us to` 
imagine that it referred to the Hindu deity, Yudhishthira. 
"Each village contains a temple, or -place of worship, differing 
but little from the ordinary dwellings of the people, in which, 
the wooden representations of the three deities mentioned are 
placed. Their idol temples are kept well ornaménted, and the 
walls adorned with antlers’ of the deer and such like animals. 
taken in the chase. The faces of.their idols are said: by “Mas - 
homedans to be washed with the urine of cows and goats, 
when they seek to propitiate them and ask a blessing. 

Fire appears to be necessary in most of their religious cere- 
monies, and a Kafirf has great antipathy to extinguishing it 
with water, or even to blowing out a flame with the. breath; — 
yet théy-do not keep up the sacred fire like the followers’ 


‘of Zardusht, and do not seem to know anything -concerning 


it. At the same time, a number of their usages bear a 
great resemblance to fhose of the Gabrs. . An .intelligent 
traveller (Wood)- also ‘notices the repügnance with which an 
inhabitant of Badakshán blows out a light, and says that 
People of Wákhán consider it bad luck to blow out a light 
with the breath, and one of theín will rather wave his hand . 


for several minutes under the flame of his pine: slip; than resort: 


to the sure, but to him, disagreeable altérnative, 

Within a short distance of every village, thereis à building 
set apart forthe reception’ of. females during certain periods, 
and in éases of child-birth. While they are there, food ñd 
clothing and all else they may require are supplied to them; and 
in the latter case, thé mother and. her offspring must remain 


-there for a period of forty days, after- which she returns home 


with it. During these periods, they must on no account put 
their hands to any vessel used for food, or for ad. pur 
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poses. If they should do so, it- must be destroyed; for their 
touch is considered impure. 


These “lingering remnants of Zardusht’s creed,” however, - 


are not astonishing. when we know that-the parts in which 
they dwell formed a portion of the great Persian empire, 
which was only finally extinguished in the year 642 A. D. 
and that the adjoining city of Balkh was the ‘Ka’ bah’, so to say, 
of the Fire-worshippers, and that the Mdgidn religion exten- 
ded over Bakhtra, as far as the mountains of. the. Indian 
Caucasus and the valley of the Jíhün, or Oxus. It was not, 
therefore, so very extraordinary a thing that a* Babylonian 
seal should have been found near Dir in the Panj-Korah river, 
as was thought some years ago. ' n Geog. Soe. Proceedings, 
January, 1884). 

The Kafiris have. hereditary priesis, who assist at the 


different feasts and ceremonies, and who are supported by. 


voluntary contributions, and a double share of victuals and 
wine at festivals. Their influence, however, is very slight, and 
the elders and chief men of ‘tribes appear to hold all authority. 
When a death occurs among the Kafirls, the’ females wail and 
beat their breasts, as in most eastern countries. A likeness of 
the defunct, whether male or female, is then made, arid as like 
the deceased as possible. Should the person have been blind, 
or. have lost an eye, it is represented in the image, and even 


scars ou the face or body are depicted. This done.*the corpse ' 


is arrayed in its best apparel, and placed in a wooden coffin, the 
lid fastened down, and borne to the place of cemetery, generally 
in the front of each village, and at about a quarter of a mile 
distant. The women, weeping and wailing, precede the corpse, 
“whieh is placed on a cot; or sort of bier, and borne by four or 
six persons, the men following, chaunting the praises of the 
deceased. When the corpse is set down to relieve the bearers, 
the men dance round it, at the same time continuing to chaunt 
in a low voice, witlrdrums beating. There is no mourning: no 
lamentation, On reaching the place of sepulture, the coffin is 
set down in a cave, or cavity of the mountains, in the open air 
(2e. „it isnot covered), and the procession returns, After this 
it is necessary that the relations of the deceased should kill an 
ox, ora cow, according to the number of persons to be eüter- 
tained, besides sheep and goats, and give feast, at which wine 
-is not ‘spared, 

Muhammad Humayun Bádsháb, when setting out from Kábul 


to. recover Hindustan, and proceeding into Nangrahár, left . 


Mun’im Khan in charge of the Kabul province, and despatched 


Bayazid, the Byat, to collect thé revenue or tribute from the. 


Alingár people. Remarking -on the customs of the Musalmáns 
of this part, he says :—“ The next day the Kazis of Alingár 
presented themselves, It is customary with these Kázis, when 
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they appear befofe the authorities, or. visit the rulér of the dis- 
trict, to take wine and sweetmeats as a-present, and, if the 
people have any disputes to.settle, they send for the Kázís to 
come to them, instead of the disputants going to the Kazis.__ If. 
any among?the people of this part die, the corpse is washed. and 

. placed in a coffin, and, when taking. it to the. burying place, they 
set it on the ground in order to. change the bearers, we 2$ 
directly contrary to. the custom of the Mahomedans; who relieve 
-each other as bearers without setting down the coffin. The 
funeral party, having set it down, drink wine, or some other. 

liquor (büzah),. and dance round it, after whicli they tale. it up 
again, and the corpseis committed to the earth.” 

‘The. Duh-tak tribe of Sfah-Posh dwell in the upper part di 
the Alingár valley; and these remaining traces of former 
customs much lower down show that they, orsome other Káfiri 
tribe, dwelt still lower down the Valley, as the Kafirls themselyes- 
affirm. — 

Ifa young man falls in love with tlie “daughter of any one, 
and desires to marry her, he takes an .arrow, which he has 
previously - -smeared with bi ood, and discharges: it into the 
dwelling of her parents or guardians, but in such wise that it 
shall:not injure ány one. He then goes away to the chief man of 
the village and acquaints him with the same, Thi girl's father, 
or relations, or master, if she is a slave-girl, having discovered 
the arrow, make inquiry among the neighbours whether they 
know who discharged it, Then a confidant of the lover comes 
forward and makes known the young man's name,and proposes 
to the tribe, or community, that the girl-bé given to him to wife. 
If they agree, which is generally the case; they fix the amount. of. 
dowry, consisting of cows, goats, ‘sheep, land, ornaments, etċ., 
which.must be made over.to the damsel’s parents, guardian, or 
master, by the intended bridegroom before a certain day. If he 
has sufficient property of his own for. his marriage expenses, it 
is well; otherwise the tribe raise a subscription among them- 
selves and set him up in the world. 

The day for the celebration of the marriage being fixed,- the 
people of the village and -neighbouring places are informed, 
and invited to attend. ’The fatlier of the bride feasts ‘the 
guests sumptuously for’a period of from five to ten days, 
according to his means,-during which time dancing and- singing 
arè képt up with great spirit, accompanied by the music of 4 
sort of tambourine and a pipe or fife. On these "Occasions fhe 
wine flows freely. 

'On the last day but one, the father gives his daughter sush 
dowry as his means will afford, ‘which generally consists óf-a 
suit ot.two. of ‘clothes, a few brass or silver ornaments, a few 
goats, "some "household utensils, and, if his circumstaices 
will permit, a cow or two, Rich fathers add one: 'Of more sláves. 
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On the last day of the bridal, the bride and bridegroom 
are ‘decked out in their’ best. apparel, the. bride's consisting 
of capacious flowing garments. They are conducted into 
the centre of the place, where the guests are assembled. A 
Feoat is then brought in, and the bride is placed at its head 
and the bridegroom at the tail. „One -of the elders present 
‘then’ stands at the side of the goat, between the couples, and 
‘commences to relate the warlike and -virtuous actions of 
their respective ancestors, and exhorts them to’ follow their 
example and live happily together. After this he slaughters 
the goat, which he gives to a priest as his fee ; the bosom of the 
bride's dress is filled with sweet fruits, which it is considered a 
good. omen for the relations totake a handful of ; and she is 
'then made over to the bridegroom, who takes her to his home: 
and thus ends the marriage cerémony. 

The age for marriage is from twenty-to twenty-five for males ; 
“but it mainly depends upon whether a person. can afford to 
support à wife, Fora female the age is from fifteen to twenty, 
and sometimes much older. Polygamy is rare, although not 
accounted unlawful; but it is only men well off in the world 
who can afford to ' purchase female slaves. Adultery is of rare 
occurrence, and its punishment is divorce. 
= The Kafirfs have European features and à highly intellectual 
cast of countenance. They have both blue and dark eyes, 
arched eyebrows, long eyelashes, and broad open. foreheads.. I 
do not refer here to the mixed races adjoining Chitral. Their 
hair varies in colour from black to the lightest brown ; and both 
males and females are tall and well-made, and of handsome 
figure. "The females are remarkable throughout the ‘neighbour- 
"ing parts for their beauty. They all go about unveiled. 

One of my Mahomedan authorities writes: “The male and 
female slaves of this race are exceedingly, faithful and good- 
natured.towards their owners; and, alas! that but few are attain- - 
able.’ To obtain more is one of the chief objects of the present 
‘invasion, 

' Süch is a brief account of the Kafiris and their country. 
Had. they been annexed, instead of certain Afghan tribes, which 
will always be disaffected, they might have become'a tower ‘of 
strength to the Indian Empire, an impregnable advanced post 
againstany enemy, from the north, east, or west; but now 
Xthis-most interesting race, of whom sO little is really known, 
1 te being exterminated by means of weapons .of destruction 
supplied to the Afghans by the British Government, and their 
women and children carried away into captivity, by the 
modern Nebuchadnezzar who is subsidized by the same 
Government, and they will be wiped ‘off the face of the earth 
before their traditions and antecedents can as examined in 
their purity and RE 
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Anf. V.—THE ITALIAN PENAL CODE, * ue 


SHE present Penal Code of Italy was passed into law on thé 

3oth- June 1889, and came into force on the rst January 

1890. Rosmini was the first to demand for Italy what Thibaüt. 

had demanded for Germany, a common: code, and still more a 

common procedure, as one-of the most powerful and pacific 

means foruniting and strengthening the scattered limbs of a 
beautiful country. 

. The previous Criminal Law—Up to the 31st December 1889,- 
the various provinces of Italy were governed by diverse criminal 
laws. The Albertine Code, of the 26th October 1839, was in force 
in Piedmont and Sardinia, while tlie Lombardo-Venetian Prov: 
inces were subject to the Austrian Code of the, Ist Septemiser- 
1852, which, somewhat curiously, remained in vigour for. some 
time after the Austrian occupation had. ceased.. Parma and 
Plaisance, Modena, Tuscany, the two Sicilies, the States of the 
Church, all had their.own codes. . This was prior to the Treaty 
of Vill lefrancha. Events subsequent to that treaty, while leaving 
Tuscany its own eet brought about the promulgation 
of two new codes, one for the northern and central, the other 
for the southern, part of the peninsula. There were thus thrée 
codes in force onthe 31st December, 1889: the Tuscan Code 
of 1853, the Sub-Alpine Code of 1859, and the Sardo- Neapoli- 
tan Code of 1861. 

. Commissions and projects for the new Code,.and its passage 
through Parliament.—Unification being deemed necessary; the- 
Chamber of Deputies decided, in 1865, at the instance of Man- 
cini, to extend the Sub-Alpine Code to the whole kingdom; but 
nothing came of it, as the Senate showed itself hostile to. the 
abolition of capital ‘punishment. Two commissions were then 
appointed, one to organise a ‘prison system, the other.to prepare 
- the new code, and important projects were prepared in 1868, 
- The judges proved to be the most determined opponents of the 
abolition of capital punishment, In 1869 a new- commission 
was appointed, and in 1870 it submitted three projects or 
drafts, one of a Penal Code, one for. repressive police, and one 
of a prison system. A further draft was submitted to the, 
Senate in 1873, and finally approved by them in 1875. A. 
portion was laid before the Ohamber, of Deputies in 1876, and 
approved by them in 1877. It is not necessary to note thé fur- 
ther discussions and reports ; but; on the 22nd November 1887, 
Signor Zanardelli, who.had become Minister óf Justice for the’ 
' sécond time, presented to Parliament a ids n project of 
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three. books; accompanied by a learned report. The Bill passed 
through" both Chambers in 1888, and received the Royal assent 
4n the same year. "The Code was published by a Royal decree 
of;the-30th-Juné, 1889, which directed that it should come into 
~force from the 1st January, 1890. A second decree, of the Ist 
„December following, placed its provisions in harmony with 
those of the Criminal Procedure and other hoes As .the in- 
-evitable consequence of this unification, the law gives the 
power. of revision in criminal matters solely to’ the Court of 
Cassation in Rome, the other courts of cassátion ceasing to 
exercise such jurisdiction, 

The Penal Codes of the Century. —The framers of the Italian 
Penal Code investigated the whole field of penal legislation, and 
especially the laws. which -had, been in force in the Italian 
Peninsula, namely, the laws of Piedmont, the two Sicilies, and 
‘Tuscany, During the first half of the 19th Century, the French 

of 1870 and the Bavarian Code of 1873, the work of 

bach, were the types. on which most of.the Penal Codes 

rope were modelled. Spain in 1848, Prussia in 1851, 

a in 1852, accomplished some improvement. In 1864 

in substituted new provisions for the penal portion of its 

d Code of 1734,-and in 1866 Denmark recast the sixth 
Mook: of the general Code which, in 1687, it had received. from 
Christian V. . 

. But it was Belgium, imitated in 1879 by the grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, which really inaügurated the work of reforming 
the penal law. The Belgian Code of 1867, while adhering to - 
the main "i of the French Code of 1870,is a marked improve- | 
ment on . The confederation of North Germany was given 
~a code in oe and this was extended in 1871 to the new Empire. 
This code -was modified, as regards it$ severity, by the law of 
the 26th. February, 1876, Holland promulgated a precise and 
ofiginal code in 1881. Hungary has been given two codes, one. 
dealing with crimes and delicts (1878), the other with contra- 
ventions (1879). Portugal got anew code in 1886. Spain, after 
having amended, in 1850 and 1870; its law of 1848, has elabor- 
ated, since 1880, three successive projects, of which the last was 
presented to the Cortes in 1885. The Russian code of 1845 
was amended in 1885, and further reforms ‘are oh the 
anvil. Austria has, since 1878, through many difficulties, 
b. aiming at the achievement of a new Penal Code, which is 

stined to take the place of the code of 1852, England only ' 
still lags behind, with its motley and bewildering patch-work of 
statutes and decided cases. Brougham's dream seems to be 
as far from realisation as ever. The task of codifying the 
Criminal Law was entrusted, in 1874, to Sir James Stephen, who 
submitted his Digest in 1878- It still awaits the leisure of the 
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House of Commons ; or, perhaps, it is that the lawyers, à 
' powerful party in the House of Commons, are not anxious to 
see any simplification of the Criminal Law. In France, a Min- 
isterial Commission has been engaged for. some years-on. "the 
revision of the Code- of 1870. All-this legislation and legiss 
.lative literature .has been taken stock of in the preparation of 
" the [Italian Code. © > - 

' The Code has followed the dual clasicii into delécts-and 
contraventions; getting. rid of the triple division of the French 
law into crimes, -delicts . and contraventions; -It consists- of 
‘three books, one dealing with penal infractions.and punish- 
ments in general, the second with the different kinds of delicts, 
the third with the different kinds of contraventions, . 


| BOOK I >- 2 ^. 
' INFRACTIONS. AND PÜNISHMENTS. IN GENERAL (ARTs. HN 


Title l—T, he: Application of the Penal Law,—No pers 
be punished for an offence which the law does not ex] 
declare to be- an offence.. This gets rid of the ,Uncertai. 
English law as to what commissions and. omissions are 
hot Zudictable-at the common law. Article 2. declares the 
retrospectivity of the -Criminal Law. Ifan act, by “reasc 
subsequent law, ceases to bean offence, any person. who is in 
prison for. having committed such act must at once be released, 
Ifthe law at the time of the commission of the. offence and 
the subsequent law differ, that law is applied which i is most 
favourable to the accused, 


' Èx-territorial application of the Code.—Atticles 3 to 8 of-the A 
Code deal in a happy manner with offences committed “by” 
Italians outside: the kingdom, and by- foreigners in the 'penin- 
sula or outside it.” First the territorial character of the penal 
law is affirmed, and then its ex-territorial, or personal,. charac- 
teristics are described. - The ex-teiritorial application of penal: 
law is being more and more recognized by legislators, and-is 
triümphing over the resistance which the principle of ex-. 
' territoriality has met with in- Anglo-Saxon laws. The French. 
Law .of the 27th June, 1866 (which amends the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code of 1808), does not punish any offence which foreign- 
ers who have come to France, have committed elsewhere, 
either against Frenchmen. or against persons belonging to othég@ 
nations. The new Italian provisions, then, are a distinct al 
vance, consecrating as they do the principle of the aniversalitg 


. . of the right. to punish, and gradually paving. the way for a 


common understanding among all nations as to the application 
of criminal laws. 
As regards extradition, Art. 9, Italy, like several States 
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of Europe and America, does.not. withdraw extradition, which 
is àn act of the sovereign power, from the. decision: of the 
executive, but requires an order, of tbe judicial, authority, and 
“tn poses guarantees, which. äre becoming more indispensable i 
in proportion to the extension of extradition treaties and con- 
ventions, As these treaties: are: being developed, extradition 
is.coming to be simply the ' refusal of the right of asylum, 
and, the "restrictions on such: refusal are: becoming fewer and 
"fewer, Probably the. time will come when ho man will be able, 
by fleeing to: another. counitry, to PERDE the consequences of . 
his criminal acts. 


. TITLE, HH, PUNISHMENTS (arts: 1I- 30) 


According to modern ideas, punishment is not intended to 
avenge the victim. or society, ior to afford reparation for the 
injury. suffered, but, as regards the social body, to re-establish 

“the order. which has been disturbed, by. the violation of the. law, 
and, as regards the criminal, to bring. about his reformation. 
‘Some Jurists go. so far as to call punishment ^ “the right of the 
offender to be reformed.” . - = 
. The Italian Code, in common with. almost all other codes, 
does not reproduce the ancient and -irrational distinction be- 
tween puüishments which are disgraceful or degrading (infam- 
antes) and those which are not so—a distinction made in the . 
French Code of 1870. No. puriishinent is, considered to be 
‘degrading, . Penal làbour" which. humiliates ‘the - prisoner; 
without exercising any moral influence over him, is abolished ; 
to be reformatory, work must be useful, and:it is considered 

-that.such punishments as the crank, shot drill, and tread-mill, 

are irreconcileable with the principles of new penitentiary sys- 
temš. Confiscation of property is prohibited, while transport- 

„ation and banishment find no place in the Code. Banishment 
was considered to be a legacy of barbarous times, while the 
absence of colonial possessions probably explains the exclusion 
of transportation from: the. category of punishments. Corporal 

. punishment, the severity of which has been lessened. by England, 
and which was abolished’ even by’ Russia on. the 17th April, 
-1863, had long been rejected by the laws of the Italian States. 
Finally, capital punishment finds no place in the Code, ] 


DIFFERENT KINDS. OF’ PUNISHMENT, - 


"Thre Code contains two lists. of punishments, one for delicts, : 
‘the other for contraventions, The punishments prescribed for 
delicts are the following :— . . e i xerit i 
: Perpetual imprisonment (ergastolo) E 
` Reclusion. ` ; 
A Detention. 
4. Confinement, 
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8, Fine (multa:) 
6. : Prohibition of the exercise of. public fanctions, Those 
prescribed for contraventions are— 
- Y. “Deprivation of liberty. | 
.2. “Compensation (ammenda.) A 
:,.9. Suspénsion of the exercise of a profession ‘or trade: 


CAPITAL; PUNISHMENT. s - 


The ergastolo-is.the substitute for the. punishment: of death. 
“Italy is thefirst important State which has abolished capital 
. punishment, - It had: been: finally * abolished. in. Tuscany ‘in 
.1850, but the opposition of the. magistracy T and the Senate. 
prevented its.abolition: throughout the. whole kingdom. - The 
punishment was. abolished .in Greece in 1862, in Portugal in 
74867, and in Holland in 1876.: The opinion, of -Jurists” seems 
to be against its abolition, as any- substitute-must be either 
too rigorous, demanding an agency more cruel than tli& ex- 
,ecütioner, or ‘must be insufficiently’ repressive. Even- -the 
humane Beccaria declared that. the punishment was . necessary 
when it" was. the sole-means of turning men from. the commis- 
sion of great crimes- If^the discipline of -a single department, 
the army, requires that a soldier should be shot.down by his 
' comrades, there.can be no iniquity in delivering an assassin to 
the executioner for- the” preservation and. profection .of the 
whole fabric of society, In. connectión with the question, it 
is significant to note the experience of Switzerland: From 
.1856 to 1873 several cantons abolished capital punishment, 
‘and Art. 65/of the Hélvetian Gonstitution, of the roth April 
1874, madè such abolition universal. This provision was abro- 
gated on thé 18th May, 1879, and each canton was given “the 
"power to restore capital punishment, except for political 
“offences. No fewer. than. eight ;cántons have. already | availed 
‘themselves of ‘this right, and it seems probable that in. a 
country like Italy, in parts of which the knife and-dagger are 
freely used, capital punishment will have to be resorted. -tc 
again. -It must be, said,. "however, that the penalty of ‘death 
is rarely ‘inflicted -in Belgium ; in Germany it is. habitually 
commuted, while executions are EU, rare in Pauses 
TRUE and Denmark. ' 


. PUNISHMENTS RESTRIGTIVE OF PE RSONAL Emery. 


At the summit of the- ladder. of punishments ` restrictive” o 
personal liberty is the ergastolo, which is a perpetual. punish. 
ment, undergone for the first six years in cellular. «isolation 





* It was first abolished in Tuscany i in 1786, restored in. 1899, suppressed 
l again in 1847, again réstoréd in 1852, and finally abolished in 1859. 

+ The Court of Cassation of Florence was the only. Court in favour, of 
the. abolition of the capital penalty. 
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arid afterwards: in association with other prisoners, but under 
the obligatión of ‘silence. The severity of this punishment is, 
in practice, mitigated. in various ways, even to the extent of 
liberation. i 
“+The. period of both reclusion and detention may extend from 
three days to twenty-four years: Reclusion corresponds to imi- 
prisonment with hard labour, and is the punishment for the. 
worst offences, while detention is rather a sort of custodia 
honesta, imposed. for-offences of lesser moral giavity. Persons 
sentenced to detention are placed, not in the ordinary: prisons, 
but in special establishments ; they are allowed to choose. what’ 
work they will do, and are isolated only at-night. Reclusion 
is undergone for a first period in’ cellular isolation (the Phila- 
delphia system—English separate confinement), -and afterwards 
in association during the day, with separation. -at night (the 
Auburn system, " or penal servitude). When the:prisoner has 
cE sentenced to not less than three years, and has undergone 
half the imprisonment with good conduct, he can serve out. 
the remainder in. an agricultural* or industrial penitentiary 
establishment (intermediate prison). or ‘even on public or 
private works, under the supervision of the administration, Tn: 
both reclusion and detention, when the: punishment "exceeds 
three years, conditional.release for good conduct is áccorded— 
in the former case, if the prisoner has served three-quarters of 
his tefm and not less than three years, in the latter case, if 
he has undergone half, always provided that tlie remainder. of 
the term :does. not exceéd. three yeàrs. This is the ‘English 
ticket-of-leave system, which has been adopted by other coün« 
tries, and especially - France and- Belgium, where the. principle 
hasbeen much exténded,. and conditional. liberation can be 
granted even after a detention of only threé-months. . 

The punishment of confinemenz-(2/ confino) consists in the 
obligation- imposed- on. the condemned’ person to live, for a 
period of not less than oné month and not exceeding three. years, 
in “a particular. commune specified in the Sentence, which must’ 
be.at, least 60 kilometers.distant from the commune in which the 
offence was committed, and also from the communes where.the 
injured persons or the accused reside. If. the prohibition . is 
disobeyed, the confinement is converted into detention for the 
remaining period. - The'project of Signor. Zanardelli contained 

' the punishment of logal exile, which pérmitted the convicted 
se to live in any commune he pleased; provided it wete 20 
z from the communes above mentioned. The Spanish . 








anced gonadal establishments at PU Monte 
and Fremitu. Franüce.has agricultural penal . 
ja, Austria: has them i in ey and Prussia 
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: law has a punishment distierro, which’ prohibits the sodyicted" 
person from living in or going to the places specified - in the. 
-sentence. 

. The new:Code distinguishes two -sorts of fines, the multa- 
for delicts, and the ammenda for contraventions. In default 
of payment, detention. is imposed in the former, and-arresé in 
„the latter case. . Detention in default of payment of fide can 
never exceéd a year. In both «cases, labour in the service of. 
the State, Province, or commune may be substituted for im- 
prisonment, two days’. work being equivalent to.one day's 
imprisonment. This excellent priiciple.has been further ex- 
tended in some legislations,” the fine being made payable in 
money or. work, and imprisonment being- permitted only in 
default- of both. The Portuguese Code allows’ payment of fine 
by instalments, when the accused gives security. - 

The interdiction. of public functions is perpetual o = 
' porary. "Itinvolves the deprivation of every political righe 
public function, academic degree; honorific. distinction, &c. 
The law determines when it is confined to some of the above,. 
- or.extends also to the exércise of a profession or trade. i 
` The three punishments prescribed for contraventions aré 
arrest, fine, and: suspension of the exercise of a profession or 
trade. Fine has been dealt with above. As régards "airest,". 
the Italian legislator has shown a proper determination. ‘not 
to harden or demoralise- petty offenders. This punishment 
varies from one day to two years, and is undergone i in special 
houses or establishments, with the: obligation to "work and 
isolation at night only. In the case of women and minors; 
‘who afe not recidivists, when the: punishment does not ;exceed 
one month, the .jüdge may order the pünishment to be under- 
gone. -in their own houses, The law determines the cases 
in which the punishment may be undergone in some. State 
workshop. or even on some work of public utility. ‘The’ power 
‘to allow women' and minors to undergo the sentence in their 
own. houses seeths to be a most salutary provision. ‘Lhe princi- 
ple was probably borrowed by Italy from some, other Codes.+ 
“Tf the order is trangressed, | the ordinary punishment must be: 
undergone. , i l 

The suspension of the exercise of a profession, ór a trade 
extends from three. days to two years, - It is intended to cheak 
the abuse of. any: profession or trade. One or two draft 


* The Helvetian Federal Law of 30th -June 1849 ; the. Br 
Code, Art. 523; the:TFrench'law of 18h June. 1859, d 
Code; the.Prussian' law of 1§th April, 1872 onf ~~ 

was discussed at the Prison Congress, held in R 
' Austrian Code, Arts. 246, 262; Zurich Ai* 4 
` Sicilies, Art. 38. We find in Uipi an— Potest 
domo sud procedat. De Penis. XLVIII. 1a. 
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confined such ‘suspension to those professions or trades for the 
exercise of which a diploma, license, or permission is necessary, 
but the Code, as passed, contains no such restriction. i 


Tug JUDICIAL REPRIMAND, 


The Judge may’ substitute, the . judicial. reprimand’ for the 
punishment pronounced by him, in certain petty’cases-in which ` 
extenuating: circumstances: are. allowed ‘and the offender has 
not been previously convicted. of any delict, This. reprimand 
consists of a warning, suitable to the: position of the person 
and the circumstances of the act, publicly* ‘addressed by the 
Judge to the offender in open court; If the offender does not 
appear on the day fixed by the .reprimand, or if he does not 
receive it with respect, the sentence pronounced is enforced. 
In the case of reprimand, the ‘convicted person has: to bind 
himself by a personal bond (giving substantial sureties also, if - 
so-required by the judge) to pay a fixed. sum, by. way of 
penalty, if he commits any further infraction within a time to 
be specified in the sentence ;.and, in case of infraction, the ori- 
ginal punishment, too, can be inflicted. This. indulgent prov- 
ision of the Italian law is intended to excite-a desire to reform, 
and proceeds on the assumption that. kindness may be more 
efficacious than severity pt while the taking of security is con- 
sidered to be a good safeguard against recidivism. — 

. The judicial reprimand must not be confounded with the 
preventive warning or admonition dealt with in Arts. 105-109 of 
the law of the 20th Marcli, 1865, relating to the Public Security ; : 
which warning is given by the “Proetors, at the instance D the 
Police, to idlers, vagabonds, and'suspects. 


SPECIAL SUPERVISION OF THE OFFICERS OF PUBLIC 3 
SECURITY. 


“The law determines the cases in which the Judge must add: 
to the punishment the sentence of special. surveillance. Such 
surveillance cannot be imposed for a less term than one year, 
or for more than three years. The offender must, within fifteen 
days of his release, inform the competent authority where he 
intends to reside, and must observe certain rules and restrictions 
cimposed in conformity with the law. The equivalent of such: 
-surveillance in England is contained in the Prevention of Crime 
“Act. In India released convicts-are subjected to a system of 
“suryeillance, which unfortunately rests on no legislative , basis; 


ee 
* The Spanish Code, which.also has the reprimand among.its punish- 
ments, distinguishes between the- public.reprimand | in open court. (repren: 
"sion publica) aud. the private (reprension pr vada) in camera. 
f In England an accused may be bound over to.come up for judgment 
‘when called upon; apd the recent First Offenders Act'is an’ extension’of 
‘the same principle. Some such provisions are called for i in India. 
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mation must be toà certain extent that of the rV n with a. 

view to avoid monstrously severe.as well as ridiculously inade- 

DA quate séntences, "The Code. rejects the opinion of Mittermaier, 

." who. advocates- thé .extension of. the. discretion of the:Judge, 

. and follows the restrictive views of Feuerbach and Lipmann, 

who think . the. Judiciary: encroach too much on the.province of 

_ the legislature ; SO. that, in. the’ fixation ` of punishment, the 
E Italian: Courts now enjoy less. datitude than those of France, 


 TrrLE III THE CONSEQUENCES AND “EXECUTION OF - 
ote oo PENAL SENTENCES.’ (ARTS: 31+43.).. 


`: Sentences of ergastolo, ot of . reclusion’ exceeding. five’ years, 
carry. ‘with them, the perpetual interdiction of public functions ; 
‘a sentence of .reclüsion exceeding three years involves such. 
"interdiction for a- period ‘equal to the sentence, - Such conse- 
quences are. based .on-thé capitis- diminutio of the: Raman - law. 
Ergastolo also deprives ; ‘of the patria potestas:and the niarital 
`- power, while such deprivation may be. ordered in. the case of 
„reclusion exceeding - five’ years. Ergastolo Tas. a further con- 
“sequence, the propriety of which has been attacked, as imperil- 
ling the right of property, ‘namely, deprivation ‘ofthe power 
‘to inake ‘a will, and. it even renders void the will made before 
„conviction On the one hand, it'is said that to give a sentence 
the effect “of civil death ‘punishes others -than those whom it 
‘is desired’ to punish ; while others urge the danger. of allowing 
. à notorious criminal to will ‘away his property.as he pleases. _ 
. A‘conviction for the-abusive exercise of any public furiction, 
profession; or trade for “which a delegation or permission is 
' necessary, involves temporary loss or suspension of such func- 
tion or profession for à period equal to the-duration of im- 
. prisonment (substantive or in default of payment of fine). As 
: regards other professions: and trades, the law declares when a 
. conviction.involves the suspension of their exercise: 
‘On conviction, the. Judge - may . order -the.. Zonfacation. of 
! ‘things ‘used ‘or. intended «to be used in the commissión of the 
offence, or which. dre the: product of the- offence, unless they 
: 2 belong: to. others. who have tio. connection with the offence ; 
: but confiscation musz-be ordered, even.if there is o conviction 
--and-the things do` not- belong ` to the accused, when they | are 
“articles of which the manufacture, use, carrying, -possession. or 
“sale constitutes a breach of the law.* Such special confisca- 
E tion is prescribed by almost all the Codes of Europe. T. i 


* In India; on a ‘conviction for libel, ‘gale: ae obscene books, ote. the 
Court may order the destruction of all the copies of the thing in respect 
of which the conviction was had. - The Court may also order the destruc- 
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. À criminal conviction does “not prejudice: the right. of the 
injured party to restitution or pecuniary-reparàtion., ‘Compen- 
sation may be given in the -case of offences which affect the 
honour of the individual or the family, even when no tangible 
damage has been caused. "The accused, if convicted, is ;bound ; 
to pay the costs of the case. ^. > - 

The imprisonment undergorie during the trial and” before 
conviction * is deducted from the total imprisonment imposed. 
If the punishment be confixemént only, one day's, imprison- 
ment is counted as equivalent to three days’ confinement. . The 
French, German, Danish, Hungárian, Dutch and Russian Codes. 
allow such deduction, without - making it. obligatory. -` "Some 
criminalists say it should only be.deducted if the under-trial 
detention is unnecessary, But such a rüle^seems vague.+ The. 
Partidas of Spain have carried the principle to.an exaggerated 
length in órdaining that, if án accused under trial.be detains. 

&dl-for two years without sentence being pronounced, he.must. 
be acquitted, Such a provision must be the outcome of intoler- 
able delays in the administration of justice, andi is prepay 
intended to act as a check on such delays. . . 

A sentence of ergostolo i is.printed and fixed up in. the cór- 
mune in which it has beén pronounced, in that where the © 
offence was committed, and in that, where the convicted . person 
last resided. 


‘Tire IV. — CRIMINAL LIABILITY, | AND THE CAUSES | 
“WHICH EXCLUDE QR.DIMINISH IT. (ARTS. 44:60) . 


. The exclusion or diminution: of criminality, that is, criminal 
responsibility, is,. perhaps, the most-important department of 
penal law, The Italian. legislator, while: “steering clear -of the 
‘rock: of indiscriminate liability,-has given no -less- wide a 
‘berth to the extravagant conclusions of the school of criminal 
anthropology, ‘Doctors are, no doubt, extremely’ useful for the 
diagnosis of the mental state, but the. above-mentioned School 
would adopt the dangerous ` practice ` of . making: them sole 
‘arbiters in such matters, Certain itis that the acceptance of 
their shibboleths, such as;“ impulsion of disease: " and “irresis- 
tible force," would result in altogether sapping away the found- 
ations of criminal justice, and -would threaten the. very. exis- 
tence of society. The Italian legislator’ discards the thesis of 
“ irresistible force," and takes its stand on a lofty principle, which 
kefiec theoriés and the scalpel, namely;.t that a man's conscience 


í—( Le ER RR 
tention préventive : 'Anglo-Indian, hajitt : In India, as a' matter 
nd practice, ‘the period of detention 1 in-£agut is always taken into 
i in passing sentence. ` 
offences are classed as bailáble - or  non-bailable : t if. nons 
ied mest remain in hajut a , 
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gives him responsibility. Tn the present Title are carefully. de-: 
: fined the exceptioris to, or modifications of, this principle. vl- 

rae Nothing i isan offence which is done by..a person who, at 

' the time of doing. it, was in such a state of mental infirmity- 
"as to deprive’ him of constietice, or of the control of his acts, or, á 
liberty of action" But tlie Judge can gend him beforé a.com++ 
petent authority. to be looked after.’ If the. statė of mind. is- 
"such as, to materially. lessen the responsibility, without taking . 
it away, the pünishment is diminished, in accordance with 
' fixed rules.” The wisdom of- introducing a' sort of intermediate 
"state of serhi- responsibility, very difficult to determine, has, been ` 
- questioned, especially as’ 'considerable.latitude is given to the 
“Judiciary by ‘the doctrine of extenuating eHnugetuucem in. 
. Corporated im Art. $9. of the. Code. 
. The above provisions’ àre ‘made applicable: “to. accidental 
drunkenness. If ‘the’ drunkenness- be woluntaty, the ‘punish-— 
ment is reduced, such,” redüctiou, -howevér, being less ifthe | 
_ drunkenness i$ habitual, But there ¢an be no diminution ae 
' “punishment iC the drunkénness has been brought about . 

~* order to facilitate the commission of the offence, or to serve as ` 

^. can.excuse,. The old maxims,. such as “ gud peccat ebrius; fuat 
"sóbrzus, have. ‘been. discarded; and, the . ‘tendency. of. modern 
“Jurisprudence is to .coüsider drunkrenness aS å mitigating 
~citcumstati¢e, 

N othing is an offence which is done by any person in obedi- 
.énce^to the Jaw-or-an. obligatory” order of 'autherity; or in self- 
defence against. actual and ünjust violence; or: to save himself 
or any other: -person from:-a- serious and imminent danger, 
‘provided such dangér was. not the result of his owt. act, and . 
could not: be otherwise: avoided.. If'the limits prescribed bythe 
law, authority,.. or necessity are exceeded, he becomes liable to a 
-feduced ‘punishment.. The punishment : i$ ‘also reduced, when 
- the. offence- has been committed under the:spur of. SES of in- 
‘tense. pain, caüsed:by unjust provocation, > = 
 Ifan offence affects, not. the- person against - whom dt was 
‘directed, but an ‘accidental victim, the punishment i is determin-.. 
ed j in accordance.with what was inténded, - . ^": ^" -- 
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E e oet NEQU ue mer , "AGE. T" 
? Nothing i is'an. ‘offence which is done EA a person under nine 
years of agé; flat. is, . fhére can. be-no pénal ptosecution ; ; but 
© when the act constitutes a serious offence, the minor. may- i 
‘sent: to. an establishment of . education and. correction: aunt! 
“attains the age of ‘majority. - Above. fourteen. years-of a 
question of discéfnmént does not arise; but from fog 
eighteen the punishment is seisibly diminished;. rer 
‘slightly diminished from eighteen to twenty- -one 
m responsibility i is incurred," The deaf mute is | 
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a minor till. twenty-four years of age, and, even after that age, 
the question of discernment can be examined. 

, The Italian rules seem to be too rigid, and. perhaps. do not 
seem to take sufficient account of premature precocity— sme 
malitia: supplet etatem., It is cutious to note that the. great 
divergence of laws on. the subject of age responsibility seems 
to bear no relation to climate; in frigid Sweden, one is a major 
at fifteen, but in Spain at eighteen. The age of criminal, irres- 
ponsibility (dol? imcapax) ceases in India, as in England, at 
seven ; in Spain it ceases at nine ; in Denmark, Holland, Sweden; 
Portugal and Geneva at ten: in Germany, Hungary, and certain 
Swiss cantons'at twelve, In France and Belgium. there’.is no 
absolute irresponsibility, the discernment being a question of 
fact in each case. 

Besides the diminutions of punishment prescribed by law: 

all punishments must be reduced by” one-sixth, whenever 
extenuating circumstances are found in favor of the accused. 
A serious attempt was made to define what should ‘be consider- 
ed.to be extenuating circumstances, but : ‘the task BONES to be 
impracticable, 
. As regards contraventions committed by persons.. who are 
subject to the authority, guardianship, or supervision. of others, 
the latter are also liable to the punishment prescribed when 
such contraventions infringe rules or orders which the person 
in authority was bound to observe, and which could have been 
prévented by the exercise of due diligence-on his part.’ 


TITLE V.—ATTEMPTS (ARTS. 61-62.) 


` & He who; with the object of committing. an offence, com- 
thences it with means suitable for ‘its perpetration, but, from 
"citcümstances independent of -his own will, does not accomplish 
all that is necessary to complete the offence, is punishable with 
from one-half to two-thirds. of the punishment provided for the . 
offence... If he doés all that is necessary for the completion of 
the offence, but the offence does not actually result, owing 2i 
circumstances , independent. of his will, the, punishment 'i 
diminished by only one-sixth to one-third." 

It will be seen that the Code distinguishes bebscen: the 
attempt commenced, the attempt which fails only for. want of 
means, * and the" completed attempt (conatus perfectus), A 
wants to poison B, büt by mistake puts sugar in his' glass, 
-instead of arsenic; or he strikes at what he believés to be B's 
-body, but what is really only a block -of wood.. In' both these 
cases the. consummation of the offence is. impossible, Suppose 





© I] delito mancato: le méfait manqué.. Without fitness of means, in 
other words, if the offence is impossible, there is no penalty. The French 
Code is now isolated in punishing equally all three sorts of attempts, 
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he puts arsenic in the. glass, but. not enough to kill’ | Here he. 
has not done all that is necessary to. complete the offence, and 
the punishment is only one-half to two-thirds of that provided 
for the, offence. Suppose he puts in enough arsenic to kill, 
- but .B. discovers it-in. time,” and doés not drink it; here the 
_ offence does.not result owing to circumstances independent of 
his will, but he has done all that. is necessary for its completion, . 
In this, case the ‘punishment is reduced ‘by only one-sixth 
.to one-third. . he ce LL e sop a E E. 
© The German .docttine looks at the esu produced. The . 
French legislator: says, “never mind the result; if a certain 
result -would have ‘taken place, but for circumstances beyond : 
the control of the author, the latter is punishable as if the 
result:had taken‘ place.” - Both the illustrations únder Section - 
Carr of the ‘Indian Penal Code refer to what jurists call’ im- 
possible. offences. . One-is asfollows:— > > - NA 
^ A makes an-attempt to pick the pocket of Z by thrusting~ 
his hand into Z's pocket. A. fails in the attempt in consequence 
of Z having nothing in his pocket. A is guilty of an" attempt.” 
- Now -this illustration is nothing more or less than the English - 
‘case:of Reg v. Collins,* in which it was ruled that; the pocket 
‘being empty, there could be no conviction of an attempt to 
. steal. In what móoré emphatic way.could the framers of the 
Indian Penal.Code have manifested their intention of making the 
- Indian radically different from the English law? And yet-such 
intention has been disregarded, as, other Indian decided cases 
show. The English case-law.is, as often-happens, inconsistent 
. In 1846, it having béen made’ punishable by 7 Will, iv, and 
I Vic.c..85, s. 6, “ unlawfully to use any instrument-with intent 
to procure the’ miscarríage of a woman,” a man washeld-tó- 


be guilty, though the evidence showed affirmatively -that the 
woman supposed to be pregnant was not so in fact. The 
. acutest understanding; says -Bishop, could . not reconcile . this 
with the pocket-picking case. Bishop's’ exposition of the law 
.of attempts deserves to bé quoted asa master-piece. of concise- 

ness and common sense. “An attempt is -an intent to ‘doa 
-particular - thing which: the “Taw, either common “OF statutory, 

. has declared to be a crime, coupled with an act foward the.doing, 

sufficient, both iu, magnitude.and proximity -to the act intended, . 
to.: betaken cognizance of by the law, which de minimis non. 
curd" In the words of the Hungarian legislator, "the -Court 
.must see whether there has been only a simple and somewhat 

remote. act. of. preparation, or .a veritable commencement of 
` execution, - Ea t | NU M 


í j ` 5. L. and Cs 471 ; 9. Cóx,, P. C. 497. 
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CT VI.—THE COMBINATION. OF SEVERAL PERSONS ^ 
/ . IN A SINGLE ACT. (ARTS. 63-66). ` 


This Title. deals with the. English doctrine of principal 
and accessory, the abetment of the Indian Penal Code. 

Most laws have only two classes, (I). doers and co-doers, 
and. (2) accomplices. /The Italian láw, adopting: the SOR Ue 
of Carrara, has three categories :— . 

1. Doers, co-doers or immediate co-operators. B 
* 2, Principal instigators. . 

3, Accomplices or abettors. 
' The immediate co-dperators are liable to the full punish- 
ment prescribed for the. offence. So also is the- principal 
instigator, sometimes called the zuZe//eczua doer, who- has been. 
detatched from the’ category of accomplices, But“ when the 
doer has committed the. offence from. personal. motives, the 
principal instigator is liable to reclusion only, in lieu of ergastolo, : 
while other punishments are reduced by a sixth, l 

Aiders and abettors (the third category) are those who 
(1) excite or strengthen . the resolve fo commit, even by a 
promise of assistance after. the perpetration, (2) give instruc-- 
tions, or provide the means for the commission of the offence, 
or (3) facilitate the execution by assistance, before or during 
the perpetration, They, are liable to ‘only half the punish- 
ment provided forthe offence, but. such ‘diminution 'is- not 
applicable, if- the commission of the offence would have been 
impossible without their co- operation; — ^ 

When’ the’ perpetration- of an "offence ‘in which several - 
persons have joined; has been facilitated by those circumstances 

inherent qualities in one of the doers ^on account of which 
punishment is enhanced, all are, equally. liable; if they had 
knowledge of the existence of such circumstances or qualities, 
but the punishment: is reduced. by one-sixth. Such circum- 
stances or qualities are those which concern thé will, the. 
mental state, age, natural, legitimate, or contractual relations 
between the offender. and: the. victim, .and^ recidivism. . The 
material. circumstances which- enhance punishment, even when 
they involve an alteration. in the kirid'of offerice, are equally 
applicable to those who had knowledge of their existence af 
the time they lent their. assistance. Matérial circumstances 
have reference to acts of preparation, execution and consum. 
mation. ‘Such circumstances are, in „principle, communicable 
to those who have knowledge of them }- but inherent qualities 
are incommiunicable; . However, the: Italian Code lays -it 
down that, ¿f they facilitate the offence, they are. applied’ to -alf 
who had knowledge of their existence. -‘Some‘jurists would 
go further, and think that knowledge of their existence is 
suffücient to impose the same. navy on -the other cos 
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operators,,. whether they serve to facilitate the offence or not. The 
Lex Pomptia de. parricidiis made the accotiplices of - the 
parricide liable’ to “the same punishment as: the parricide 
himself; and whether the~ son delivers, or^ not, the key of the 
room in: which the father is to be assassinated,’ it. seems right- 
_that the aggravation should exteid ‘to the accomplices. who 
‘know of the relationship. Circumstances, or qualities, which 
diminish or exclude the liability- of the: accomplice, .such as 
minority or niadness, do not benefit the other accomplices. . 

Assistance rendered ‘after tlie offence X favoreggtamento) 
used to be confused by ancient schools with complicity.; but | 
the: Itáliari law properly makes it à distirict offence. 


TITLE VII. —THE CUMULATION OF OFFENCES AND: 
PUNISHMENTS (ARTS. 67-79.) 


The Italian law, rejecting alike the system of absorption, 
which involves impunity for certain offences, and the system 
of material cumulation,. which goes. to the opposite extreme, 
adopts what is known as.the juridical, intellectual, or moral 
. cumulation, and modifies, according to consequences, the 
maxim fot pene Quot delicta. 

. If a person commits: several offences, ‘punishable with the 
same kind of. punishment, the punishment for the most heinous 
offence is applied, with.an addition of half the total duration 
of the. other punishments, -If the kinds of punishment differ, 
thé. addition is only one-third. But the punishments of 
temporary interdiction of functions are ‘integrally or cumula- 
tively applied, provided that the total does .not. exceed ten 
years of interdiction and four :years of suspension, Pecuniary. 
punishments arg always integrally applied, provided . thay 
do not exceed, in all 15,000 lira for delicts and 3,000 lird™ 
contraventions.. The total imprisonment in , default of pay- 
ment-of fines cannot exceed eighteen. oe 

If a single act constitutes: several offences, the punishment 
is that prescribed for the most grave offence. | 


TITLE VIIL.—RECIDIVISM | (ARTS. 80-84.) 


_.& man who-has been previously convicted may again 

cominit ‘the same--offence; or. an offence of tlie same kiud, 

or he may commit a differeñt offence. The enhancement of 
punishment for the second offence in the former case is known . 

in the science of ériminal ‘jurisprudence as shecial recidivism, 
-in the latter case as general recidivism.” General recidivism iS 
adopted bv the Frercli and ‘Belgian Codes, but most codes 
require. that the"second offence should be identical with the 
first, or ofa similar natüre,.or of the same class, as coming 
, under the., same. ‘chapter of the code. . ‘The Italian Code, 
following the, doctrines of Carrara; adopts. as a.criterion “the 
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identity of guilty impulsion or motive : Án the first and subse: 
quent offences,” The phrase isa happy one, but the applica- 
tion of the principle is extremely: difficult in practice. 

-The Italian Code, while adopting the principle of special 
‘recidivism, gives à wide interpretation’ to “offences of the, 
same kind." . These. include not only: all offences. which fall 
under any one ‘chapter of the Code, but also the following 
classes :— 

i. Offences against the E of the State, S ds 
2. Offences by public servants, ` - 
3. Offences agaiüst po litical and religious liberty, and all 
| offences against the public administration or public 
- order. . 
4. Slander, false evidence and prevarication, 
5. Offences against public security. 
6. Offences against morality and the peace of families, 
7. Homicide and violence against the person. 
8. Theft, robbery, extortion, cheating and other frauds. 

- Perhaps there are too many classes, it being difficult to 
“recognize identity of impülsion in some of ‘them. On the 
other hand feelings like -revenge, which notably ` realise the 
identity of motive, may lead’ to the most, divergent offences, 
Moreover, human perversity is not less. formidable when it 
reveals itself in different forms. It often happens that murder- 
ers have previously committed the most diverse offences. 
Fortunately the Italian -Code has adopted the’ principle of 
general recidivism also gzoa« grave offences; An offender is 
considered a recidivist if the punishment previously undergone 
—exceeded five years, no matter what the offence was. -The 
-enhanced punishment on a subsequent conviction’ varies from 
a sixth to one-half in different cases. In all cases it is neces- 
sary that.the. second offence should be committed within ten 
years from the- expiry of the previous séntence, ` ‘There is the 
same limitation in Germany, Spain. (for. crimes), Portugal, 
Hungary and-Denmark ; ‘it is five years in Holland and Spain 
(for delicts) ; while there is no limitation in England and' India, 
In France and Belgium an offender is not considered a recidivist 
Af more, than three years have elapsed . "since ds release 
from prison, 

The enhanced pünishment. is * ob igatory; as in the Codis 
"of France, Hungary Germany,-and Portugal. “In Holland, 
Belgium, and India it is at. tlie discretion of tlie Court, 


TITLE IX.—THE EXTINCTION OF ‘PROSECUTIONS AND. PENAL 
2s) SENTENCES (ARTS. 85—103). 


The following caüses of extinction are. common to` prosecy- 
tions and convictions ; death, amnesty :(which; however, .does 
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not affect the civil action), general and .special pardon, remis- 
'sion or release (which emanates from the injured party in cases 
in which there can bemo prosecution withoüt his complaint), 
and prescription.- Though the death of the convicted person 
stops the realization of fiue, it does not prevent an‘ order of cons 
"fiscation from being carried out. The French, Hungarian, . and 
Indian Codes allow the realization of fines from the heirs of 
condemned persons, . JS UEM NEM QNEM! j 
Unless specially mentioned in the decree, à pardon ‘does’ nof 
make to cease thé deprivation of public functions, or suspension 
of the exercise of a profession or trade, or police surveillance. ` 
-_ As regards prescription, there is prescription of the "prosecu- 
tion, ahd also. of the punishment ‘itself. - Prosecution is barred 
-by- the lapse of twenty, fifteen, ten, five, two years or two 
months according to the cases mentioned. . But the course of 
‘prescription is intertupted by any sentence of conviction, ‘even: 
‘a sentence by default, and also by any process-of justice ditect«- 
ed against the accused. - The interrupted prescription begins to’ 
- run again fromthe day of-the interruption, but the periods, of 
limitation mentioned above cannot be prolonged by- more than: 


-one-half of the term laid down in each case. ^. M 
..' The prescription of punishments (except. ergastolo) is com- 
‘pleted on the expiry of thirty, twenty, ten, four years, and’ 
eighteen months, The punishment .of -ergastolo is madé im-.. 
prescriptible, and the object of this was to ‘add anew and special 
‘rigour to the: punishment, which was destined to take the’ 
place of capital. punishment. In Russia. convictions. for 
offences against the State and for’ parricide are imprescriptible. 
Rehabilitation, which may be compared to the restitutio zn 
integrum of the Roman law, is the crown and indispensable~ 
complement ofa wise penal system. The grant of rehabilita- 
tion is ruled by Arts..834— 847 of the Italian Code of Criminal 
Procedure. It puts an end'to the perpetual interdiction of 
public functions and every, other perpetual incapacity, ánd it 
may be demanded by the condemned person on the expiry of 
five years from the-day on which the punishment was completely’ 
. undergone, or.the sentence extinguished. - This time is doubled 
in the case of recidivists, The Belgian Code has substituted 
rehabilitation. by "pardon of the executive (réhabilitation .gra- 
cieuse) for judicial rehabilitation. — e Aux 
` Art. 301.contains a curious provision, which enables an accus-, 
ed, in the case of contraventions punishable with a fine not ex- 
. ceeding 300 lira, to stop the prosecution by paying in before the 
'commencement of the- trial a sum-equal to the maximum of the 
fine prescribed for the contravention committed, in. addition, to 
-costs.. This voluntary satisfaction given-to justice has the 
-effect of preventing. any -record of the matter, and therefore | 
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aves. the stigma of a conviction, ' This provision would be very 
nuch welcomed by natives of position, who. may have infringed | 
nunicipal and conservancy. od haan jn “the Municipalities of 
India... : | 
“The extinction of the prosecution does not prejudice the civil ; 
ction quoad restitution and cepipeneaticn for i injury. 


BOOK U, 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF OFFENCES, 


“The First. Part of the Code. having taid: down the general 
Srinciples affecting criminality, the Second Part proceeds to 
leal with specific offences: and contraventions. The Second 
300k relates to Delicts or offences, and the Third Book tó con- 
raventions. | Offences are divided into ten classes im- E 


«—OFFENCES AGAINST.THE SAFETY OF THE. STATE (104—1 38). 


~ Offences against the safety of the State are sub-divided into | 
»ffences against the country, offences against the Powers of the ` 
State, and: offences against Foreign Statés, their chiefs and . 
representatives. . s 

A -noticeable feature in.this part of the Code i is "e “frequent 
avoidance of definitions, in striking ‘contrast to the. Indian — 
Penal Code. -A remarkable instance of this want of -precision 
is the very first section (Art. 104) which ‘enacts that “ whoever 
commits an act fending to subject the State or.any part Of it to. 
foreign domination, or even to lessen its independence ‘or alter : 
its unity, is punishable with ergastolo ;” ;" whereas the next follow- 
ing section -prescribes fifteen- years" reclusion -only for- the man 
ia actually carries arms against the State, | 

e revelation of political" or military. secrets affecting the: 

safety of the State is punishable, though of course more lightly, ` 
sven when the divulgation is due to.the negligence or imprudence 
only of those who; by- reason of their office, arein possession of 
süch secrets, documents or plaris. Art. £16 punishes with fine 
from. TOO-to 3,000 lira the citizen who accepts honorific distiné-. 
tions, pensions’ or other advantages from a State at war with 
[taly. A: provision which appears. to- be: intended tò preserve 
the monarchy is-Art. 125, which makes it punishable with a. 
year's detention and :fine to attach to the king blame or rés- 
ponsibility .for the acts of his Government. Art. 126 isa little 
startling to British ideas ‘of free spéech: and: agitation, for ít 
makes it punishable with six months’ detention, or fine; to pub- 
licly vilify the constitutional institutions of the State, ` Small 
wouder that there are a good many political prisoners: in the 
jails of Italy ! The speeches. made in Hyde. Park against the 
House of Lords would in Southern Italy at any. rate” be deem: 
ed. a a revolution, EE 
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-Jti ig worthy. of. note that the provisions of the m of tlie 
{3th May 1871, regarding attacks on the person of the. Pope; 
have not been iricorporáted in the Penal Code. | l 

. Arts. 128—130 satisfy the demands of international dut tye 
The Code of Germany has inspired the provision which makes 
' ít an offence to destroy or damage in'a public place the flag of - 
other emblem ofa Foreign State. . But there can be no prose- 
cution for this eHEDee exce on the . se of the State 
concerned, 


55; — TL OFFENCES. AGAINST LIBERTY. —(139: 167.) 


^ Under this head the Code deals with offences against.the | 
following kinds of liberty : political liberty, the “liberty of 
religion, individual liberty, the inviolability, of the domicile, the 
inviolability'of secrets, and tlie liberty of work. - The aim of 
the. legislator. is to prevent any ‘interference with the exercise. 
pf any right. . d 

There seems to, be foundation’ for the allegation. that the 

- Code has.to-a great extent broken the power.of the priests, 
One of the objects of its framers was to suppress. political , dis- , 
courses .in. the pulpit: The writer, was in Italy just after the 
Code had come into operation, and eo attended the, 
courts, It was the generali impression thatthe Code was very. 
severe, perhaps too severe, against the priesthood. As regards. 
offences against, religion, -it is noteworthy that the mere outrage 
against- religion is; not punishable ; ;what is punished-is the in- 
sult to a particular person, prevention of the-exercise of a par- _ 
ticular ceremony, destruction of objects. déstined for worship, 
and the like. In this respect the Codé has completely broken. 
away from the traditions of the Sub-Alpine and Tuscan CM 
aüd.it is:apparently now no offence to indulge in gross abüse | 
of.a particülar religion. -This, seems. to be à. defect, as the 
‘moral force which flows from religion is one of the founda- 
tions of social order, 

As regards the. inviolability of a person ’s Acute, the - wording’ 
of the law is intentionally wide,-and forms a contrast to the 
somewhat narrow definition of ‘criminal trespass’ in the 
Indian. Penal Code, which requires: proof of ‘some’ ‘criminal. 
intent. The Italian provision is far more in accord ‘with 
Indian feeling, which guards with jealousy the sanctity of the 
marital or family dwelling... Art. 157 punishes any person who 
arbitrarily enters or remains in the house of another, ‘in -spite ' 
of the prohibition of the person, who has a right to prevent him, - 
or eyen enters or remains there clandestinely, or by deceit. ^ 

The provisions regarding the inviolability of seciets, arè 
mainly intended to protect epistolary.or telegraphic .correspon- 
dence, The mere opening of a letter not addressed to one, is 
punishable ; and-the punishment is heavier (a month to' three. 
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years’ in stus ana fine) if dainage i is, caused. by divulging. tlie 
contents of the correspondence, - : Where.no. damage has. been 
caused, there can.bé no. prosecution, except on ves complaint « of 
fhe persen. aggrieved, . x 
* Some codes, for instance, ' the Dutch. “Cade; give: absolute 
protection ‘to professional secrets, that is, those. confided to 
doctors, advocates, priests; &c. But the ' Italian Code’ only 
punishes revelation when it can cause damage,. and is. without 
Just cause. In France revelation is prohibited,. except. in . those 
cases in which the.law imposées an obligation to give informa- 
tion, To this exception. tlie: ; Belgian 'Code-(Art. 458) adds 
those cases “ in which persons, ate. summoned to tenu in. a 


court of justice," 4 - 
‘Offences saree the ge in of work, generally come ündér. 
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work: This is the law in “Engian, ‘hough 4t is mot. tuy 
enforced, 


HI, AON AGAINST. THE: Posti Apxrwise oe 

ee VTRATION—(168- 200)... THY 

This part deals with offences by. public: 'servants;- RU 
ment, bribery, - corruption; and. abuse. of -authority..;. abuse 
by priests. of their, functions ; . the. usurpation: of. public func-^ 
tions, titlés, or- honours ; ; violence and: ‘resistance. to, authori- 
ty. 5. offences. against. public: servants ;j- ‘breach of: contract;.iand 
fraud. in State contracts, &es: <> 

Art. 183: ‘thas. been: considered f to be: unduly harsh. on- “ministers 
"of-réligion. . It punishes with detention “from.:‘three.. months to 
two years, fne, aid. temporary. or- perpetual :depriyation. of 
ecclesiastical. benefices, the:clergymiam who, in” the, exercise ; of © 
his calling, excites. contempt. of- existing ; institutions, laws .or - 
orders, or induces- disobediénce- to. such: làis, : S; :Zanardelli, ' 
discussing :this section in his. repòrt. to: :the’ “King, - . scouts: the 
idea of there being any danger: of: arbitrary” acts.and ' persecu- 
tions, and says that * ‘the-good: priests: im: “whom Italy: ‘happily: 
abounds, may live; assured. that, in the performance: of the 
duties inherent in their ministry, theyswill.encounter.nó obstacle _ 
in the. penal- law.‘ This law: must be. regarded -sólely *as- a 
"eheck against those: evil actions ‘which’ heretofore both the 
civil law. and divine precepts-arid the: holy. ‘traditions. “of Chris- 
tianity must have prohibited.” . Probably: the - section, has: been 
mainly aimed at the priests.of Southern Ttaly,. -many of whom | 
are drawn from. the dregs of the population. 

In the matter of resistance to the acti of ‘public sdrvitita, 
the Italian Code has endeavoured to effect ‘a. sort of compro- 
mise between the doctrine of passive obedience and the’ doc- 
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trine followed! by England, Ciy and. Holland; of. thei im- 
E punity* of resistance -to illegal acts. The Italian’ Code gives 
.. impunity where thecact has been provoked by. the public officer. 
exceeding by arbitrary: ‘acts ‘the . limits ^of ‘his: powers, : Thé- 
Indian Penal Code does not allow. the right: of private defence 
against thé acts of public: officers, if. they zz good faith* believe 
themselves to: be acting ‘legally. The Italian. magistrates, in 
their reports on this part c of: the Code, pointed out:the extreme. 
danger of allowing private .citizens to' constitute themselves 
“judges < of the legality or otherwise of the acts. of public servants, 
. "This dangér must be even greater in a country: like. Iridia, and 
- yet -thé-High Court of Calcutta have introduced . the. English 
. doctrine; though the framers òf- the Indian Code. deliberately 
refused to follow. it- ^ i * xe 
+The definition’ of “ püblic* officers " is wed: of note. It 
includes all :who are invested with public functions, whether 
“they receive pay ‘or not, in-the ‘service of the State; a ‘province, 
‘a commune, -or any institution placed "by law::under State, 
Provincial; or communal "management. 'In India, there are 
- numbers of unpaid: Apprentices’ or. assistants in the Govern- 
.. meñt offices; learning thé work, arid having: a preferential claim 
. to appointmeits falling vacant. “They: - haye : -Some: responsible. 
^." duties to perform; and are-entrusted with’ ‘valuable documents 
fo copy, &c. ^ It is; of: course, fiecéssáry - that they “should be 
under the obligations of public servants, but whether they are 
"ponie servants or not, has-not been authoritatively: ‘decided.} 
Breach of Contiact:to _provide'storés or other necessary things 
: for any public, service, or fot: rendering- assistance: in .a- public 
= calamity, is punishable with. from six months: to three’ years 
 feclusion and fines. Ifthe breach is “dies, to negligencé only, 
-the “maximum: puiishment~ isla “year’s” détention, Fraud :as 
regards. the.“nature, quality, or quantity, ofthe things supplied 
- js more: "heàvily.. punished; > There is +a- special law dealing 
. with breach: of contract to provide stores; &c.; for the army and 
wavy: Such provisions are:to be found in almost all, thé  Con- 
“tinental . codes. The Indian Penat“ Code pünishes ` certain 
“breaches, of . ‘contracts of. ‘Service, wheü. the. offenders are too 
' poor :to. getvany monetary compensation from, andthe breach 
itself i is likely.to. cause irreparable . damage, serious _injury to 


4 











EL ‘Nothing: is ‘said © to be. ‘doné. ‘in’ godd’ “faith, d ' which. is done in 
, due;care and attention,  L.RB.C,/52. 7... n5 7 . m y^. 

En See Sec. 95, Indian Penal Code, ^ Eo g uu. 

-$ The. point came -before the Allahabad. High: Court, T T. R. 8 a. 
201. Straight, Je said : Jf -such a. contention were- - allowed. ánd the 
question. whether a man was a public servant were to depend wholly upon 
the test of his receiving or not receiving a salary, very great mis schiefand 
difficulty might arise in a country. like this, where numerous. kig are 
engaged in the perforinance of: public duties without pay: des 


- 
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the "person; | or even death: : ~The. framers’ ‘of the Code 
remark.: “It is often. necessary" for travellers. of the. upper 
classes, even. for English’ ladies, ignorant, perhaps, of the 
native languages, and: with- young .childféft.at their breasts, ` 
"to perform journeys of many. miles ‘over ‘uninhabited: wastes, 
and. through: jungles: i ‘in which. it “is: dangerous . to. linger 
„for a moment; in palanquins borne. by. persons of. the lowest 
class." The. Penal:C€ode of Russia, too, prescribes. rigorous 
: penalties, not only. against. professional guides: who run away 
"nd.leave travellers, but.also agaist, private- ‘persons : who 
‘abandon their. comrádes under. circumstances in which the 
‘abandonment: may have fatal consequences for the latter, - -The 
"Writer. believes that.the only;Statute which: punishes breaches 
of contract, püre and simple, is 38:and 39 Vict., c. 86, SECS., 4, 5. 
This law punishes zZ/fu! and- malicious breaches. of: contract 
to supply .gas .or.water, or similar breaches of any contract of 
-service; knowing, or having reason’ to -believe;., that tlie prob- 
able consequence will be: to: endanger. human, life, - of cause' 
serious bodily injury, or expose valuable. property to destruc- 
‘tion or serious :injury.:. There, are other apparent breathes: 
of contract,* but. they-are really breaches: of cay, imposed. -by 
law in.consequenee of the.contract.. ~~; - d. 


Us IW. -OPFENGES. ‘AGAINST THE ADMINISTRATION. ory 
pM wu '"Jusircs- (210245. o eee 
„Under e käia the Code: d&àls with. the: füllowing-offebces : - 
refusal to perform legal duties; false’ infórmationg false. charges, 
false -evidence,: -dishonesty in condüctilig: :cáses;- harbouring, 
escape. and Téscue. from. lawful ‘custody; arbitrary’ taking. of. the 
Jaiwinto one’ S own: hands, and. duelling.' P. - k 
The provision: regarding: ‘refusal to perform: legal duties has 
for its object: the removal of: any. ‘obstacles “to "the" eliéitation 
of ‘truth. ‘It is, aimed against witnesses; experts, intefpreters, 
and jurors who. ‘try to get rid" ‘of their. obligations; The: Code 
of Criminal Procedure imposes’ ‘duties © ofa someivhat excep- 
tional nature on medical - experts: -Expérts are, liable- to.-the 
additional “punishment -of. being. temporarily- Suspended from 
the exercise of their trade or profession.” . -- wah - 
It‘ is. punishablé with. a; reclusion, Which "may extend to. 
thirty months, to. falsely: inform a public officer that. an. -offeiice 
as been committed, or-to: fabricate the indicia ó 
so as to render an inquiry possible, The saine. PE nene is 
prescribed for. a false declaration. of: liaving: committed ` an 
offence, unless the-object.of the declaration > be to save'a near 
relative: . This latter offence;. known as Salsa confessio, is not 
punishable by some: codes: AS. MR the. former: offence, 





-9 Ex. Gr. ‘See Stephei S Dig, 3; At 394. 
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dt- was held. by thé Calcutta High ‘Court. that. a Talse informa- 
tion, where ‘na: | person ië :naimed,is not punishable by;Sec. 182 
‘Of the-Indian “Penal :Codé, This ‘interpretation. was so dia- 
oinetrically’ Opposed to the clear wording of the section, that 

the Indian Legislature: have recently passed am Act (X of i805} 

With: a view to nullify it. .*- The man who personates ánother, 
“and undergoes a "sentence of: imprisonment imposed. on the 
i Tatter; would appear not to be puhíshable i in Italy. > 2 


b 


- 


.. >n Under the: head of false; ‘charges, there is a. noteworthy. pró- 
CA Vision, by' which thé-pühnishíneüt is reduced -by: two-thirds. if 
l the false informant withdraws. his charge or records his fabri- 
5 “cation of facts béfore'thelaw. is actually put in- motion against 
- ‘the’ person: falsely’ charged ; -and by one-third- to one-half, if 
«such “Withdrawal is made:at à. later date, but before the. Court 
| . gives its’ decision. "Thé: project of; the ‘Austrian: (Code - goes 
"very, far, . and takes’ it an offénce.-cognate-to, a false: charge, 
not to. inform: "am ‘accused: pérson. of facts: ‘and Proofs, "uchis. 
favour, 'of which onë has knowledge. ; ~ | 7. | | 
False “evidencé: is punishable with ‘reclusion for one to thirty 
""rioiths, and.temporary intérdiétion of public "functions. The 
reclusion may extend ^to? five: years" if. the -offence -has been 
tomroitted in order to harm an: "acéused: „person. -If the. false 
@vidérice: lias':Dróught' about . cconviétion ” ‘and «Sentence ‘to a 
_ punishment higher than. reclusion; the period of reclusion is. 
‘from teri to;twenty.years:. False evidence-.is - not. .punishable,, 
Af thes witness, :by speaking: the: truth, must have. inevitably: 
_ Amplicated. himself, or have exposed. a. near “relative to. serious 
“ainjury as regards- his liberty or honour j or "if, by reason-of 
“personal qualities declared to the’ judge, the deponent ought 
‘not. to. have- been: called. as. a “witness, or ought to havé been 
iwarned:.of-his. option to. abstain’ from giving evidence, . :Never- 
: theless, ithe. punishment is. only: diminished p one-half to two- 


“+ 


ceris prosecution. or. sentence. Et di t 
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ut * Petheram, C. Lh; gave the. ruling.:: dc is bur onë é of many instances in 
“hick: ‘ignordncé‘of the country and-the ways ‘of ‘the ; natives conduces -to 
: unfortunate "decisions, The magistracy ‘throughout India reported the 
clamentable effects: the decision would- have: if not got rid.of." In Indiaa 
«Aman often- -gives a false. information with.a view'to get an enemy.into trouble, 
i “or, to-injure s some person, :Commón instances are: making: a- hole: in one's 
"Wall, and: Alleging- theé-: ‘commission . of -house- bréaking (to. get the villag: 
watchman into trouble;.or: with a view to have some’ person’s house search- . 
“ed by ‘the police): information-of theft with a view to ‘defraud a creditor, 
,&e.; The police. visit. the village and hold an inquiry, and. thus. the publie 
. time is wasted, ‘and somebody i is harassed or put.to inconvenience. |. - 
T Sec. 205 ‘of? the Indian: ‘Pénal Code.is as.follows : —* Whoeyér falsely 
t cpersonátés : another; vand ^in: such:assumed character makes any, admission 
`- or statement}. or-confesses-judgment,.or causes any process to. “be. issued, 
. or becomes bail-‘or: security; or. does: 'aüy other act in'any suit or criminal 
, prosecution, i is punishable with three years’ imprisonment or fine.” . 


- 
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There is.a curious provision that; if the deposition is not 
n oath, the punishment i is diminished by a sixth to a third. 
n- India, the omission to administer an oath, whether inten- ' 
ional or unintentional, would not: render. à deposition inad- 
nissible, nor would. it prevent a ‘conviction for giving false 
vidence. In Italy, the section in the Pénal Code must be 
ead with Art. 172 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, as 
mended by Aft. 28° of thé Regulating- decree of ‘the Ist ` 
Yecernber 1887, which provides that, except. in certain 
pecifled cases, witnesses shall not be -sworn: This appears 
o be a dangerous distinction, as the elucidation of" the 
ruth requires in all cases the samé guarantees. . The :dimi-. 
ution ‘of the punishment where- no oath has been taken, 
sa sort of homage to the sanctity. of the.oath, : 

If the. false statement is retracted,-and ‘the truth maie 
cnown before.the ‘termination of the preliminary inquiry, there 
aibe no- prosecution; if. the -rétractation, takes place at 
| later date, but before the final sentence of verdict, the punish- 
nent is reduced by a third. to.a half. The-French and Belgian 
odes are silent as ‘to retractation, but jurists appear: to be 
igreed that false evidence should not be punished. if it is 
étracted before the end of the trial, -The punishment - is 
lways diminished if the offender be the defendant or one of 
ds near relatives. "False evidence in'civil suits is punishable 
ess heavily than false evidence in criminal: prosecutions. : The | 
eader may.be astonished to learn. that ‘some jurists ‘in Italy. 
vere opposed to, the punishment of perjury. when committed 
n a civil suit only, on ‘the ground that:the offence will: be 
juhished in foro celi, and that such perjury. causes’ private 
Bjury-only:. This and other pecüliarities cause one to think 
hat Italian. Magistrates would ` possibly have had more, sym- 
athy for.the failings of the natives in India;: where perjury is 
o prevalent; and so little réprobàáted. 

The advocate! who: colludes with. the opposite’ partys and 
hereby harms his client, is punishable, with; from:one ito: thirty 
months" reclusion, fine, and, temporary. Suspension ; 4romzthe 
xercise, of his profession, It is also an.offence itosappear first 
or one: party and then for the opposite’ party: iri- the same 
natteri The words.underliried: are not: defined. . If.tlie,same 
natter includes cases between, the same parties:atising out of — - 
he same dispute or subject- -matter, and this is.the,only. reason- . 

ible interpretation, then. this. offence is notoriously- and fres- 
ient committed by pleaders, and-mukhtars in: India, | l In a 
onfidential capacity, they get, access tó facts: atid® "docüments, 
ind subsequently appear for the opposite patty, and - make 
ise,of them: -~ 

-Harbouring Or a assistance ¢€ fitortggiameni 7 fefers 
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"to aid rendered to the ‘offender? and causiti¢ eviderice“to: dis: 
appear after thé completion of the offence. Near relatives of 
the "person “harboured: are exempt from punishment, This: 
exémption is very wide. “The Indian Code exempts oni -thie- 
husband and wife; in. England only the. wife is exempted, in 
New. -York neither: In- France ‘and ~ Belgium. brothers and’ 
sisters are exempted,- as well as the- husband: and wife, and 
other relatives ir the sare degree The German Code exempts 
‘relations without ‘defiaing : the term j-in: Holland- the exemp: 
, tion is extended' to relatives:in à collateral - line to the second 
or third degree; wliile ‘the: Penal Code of Hungary gives.a 
:. Tong list of exempted: ‘relatives, -and ‘includes engaged persons. . 
The: “Louisiana ‘Penal Code. adds. domestic servants” and the. 
Chinese Penal Code includes. slaves and hired servants, Family. 
fies are very strong amoiig. the Hindus; and the provisions of 
thé Continental -codes are tiore'in harmony. with their feelings. 
atid. ideas than the severity of the Englishlaw, `~- 

‘Escape by- violence from legal cus tody- is . punishable with 
from three to ‘eighteen’ months’ detention ; but.-the mere act 
ef flight-or absconding-is not punishable, : as. in: India, except 
in one case, and that is -when the offender i is a’convicted person 
employed-on extra-mural labour, and: €scapes from. the place 
. assigned for his. work. There is. no: positive obligation: to süb- 
fiit "oneself to. punishment ; but' merëly-a negative obligation 
noteto escape it by. prohibited means. ; In determining- the 
punishment fo be inflicted on'public officers who negligently 
allow. prisoners to escape; the gravity of the offence (in the 
case of under-trial prisoners), Or the nature and duration.of ‘the 
punishment, are taken into consideration. ^ Art. 231 is wosthy 
of: mention.. It.punishes the. official who; without authority, 
permits à prisoner to-leave the prison -even tem porarily.* ‘If 
"an escaped prisoner retürns: of his oin,.accord to, tlie. prison, 
the punishment. is diminished. If the: prison official who.is 
responsible for the escape, succeedá in „procuring thé .récapture 
of the prisoner within three ¿months from thé-date of: escape, 
bes exempt from. punishment, This. seems to be. a rational 
| provision, “and such tempering of reason and mercy with 
justice might with ‘advantage’ be. imitated in India, where 
such offences are generally punished with Draconian severity: 

‘Taking. the -law into. one's own. hands, what’ the Romans 
called jus. sibi propria. auctoritate redditum, is nothing - but 








." * This reminds, one- of the Bengali jailor who-.used 10 let a cónvicted 
gang of dàcoits out of jail on dark nights, and. share the plunder obtained 
by their dacoities. This clever trick baffl-d fora: ióng time all efforts of the 
Police to get-a clue; ^ The writer has been informed. char in Chandernagoré 
prisoners are allowéd, on payment of a cértain sum, to go home at mght 
io see their wives | also that in some petty native Siates, scapes are not 


: B T ena toy t as the aa of feeding, the prisoners is-felt as a heavy 
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sion and: defiáriée. of thé law. A bond de claim at right 
should not ‘be allowed. to justisfy , the use of threats and- vio- 
lencez:. The Italian’ Legislator has laid it ‘down that the proof of 
the existence of: the claimed right will. -not-absolve altogethér | 
from. liability,-but- will. only diminish the punishment, This 
isa rule that might well: be followed by, Indian: judges, who / 
of- late yéars have shownian undue tendency to: acquit alto- 
gether when any claim of right is. put forward. .A.premium 
is thus placed on violence, aud, the" man ^ who. breaks -the. law. 
gets ah. undue ádvantage; for; private justice, when ‘substituted 
for social justice, will always act with: more rigour, .  approach-, 
ing even tö cruelty. | -> I2 
^ The preceding provisions. constitute a. goód introduction to : 
the last of the offences: against the: ad ministration- of justice, 
namely, duelling, which is--a usurpation:-of the social. power, 
Fhe new. Gade punishes not. only: the duel, but the challenge 
also, though not. followed by a duel, and. ‘those: who convey 
the challenge, unless théy.prevent the actual encounter. It is 
also made penal-.to..insult-a person, or hold-him- up to public 
contempt, because he: has“ refused to“fight... The witnesses or 
.seconds are punishable, unless.-before the.duel they have done - 
all in their.power* to reconcile the parties, . -It.is no offence to 
‘challénge:to-a duel, when the challenge is thé result. of a. .gross 
insult ; but - the. acceptor is; punishable, if he ‘is to blame for . 
the challenge. . ‘The ordinary punishment is firie, or two months’ 
detention only.; but it is enhanced if hurt’ or griévous. hürt. is 
caused, and: the duéllist may be sentenced to five: years if he 
-kills his adversary; . “It is significant: to*.note, that the ordinary | 
-law- is applied: in certain cases of aggravation,.for= ‘instance, if 
there; has been‘ fraud or violation of thé- conditions 7 in:the choice - 

of-arms or thé combat, of: if it is agreed, or is-the- necéssary 
result of the kind: of duel, or of. the distance fixed, that one. 
of the. duéllists must be killed. m 

-In one ‘of the projects: which preceded that of S. Zanardelti, 
dt was proposed to organise a jury of honour 3 but it was decided. 
“not to do'any thing whicli would tend tó: deprive the act of its 
-crimifial. character. For similar" reasons, -the proposal: of the 
. Commission. of tlie Senate. tò imipdse a’ lesser punishment in 
the” cáse of military. officers, was not -accepted.- Sucli a con- 


_céssion would Have P thé juridical hasis, où, "which ame 
law’ rests, ` | 
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OFFENCES’ ‘AGAINST THE í PUBLIC ORDER. (356: 25 " 
These offences comprise ‘ abetment; unlawful association, 
incitement to civil war, arid- public, intimidation... . 
‘It is curious that the Ttalian Code, in common with most other. 
Penal Codes, only - sd a public instigation to commit an 
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' Offence. iti is now generally admitted. that PM abétrment, 
even "though. the. offence abetted’ be not commited, ought. to 
. bë: 'pünisháble;; as: itis in. England; India, Belgium, Germany 
< and Denmark. Like:the Hungarian Code (Art. 174), the Italian 
Gode. pünislies . the; public justification of :án.-act which the-law- 
' makes an offétice, andthe: excitement of. hatred among different. 
classes, of Society, in a manner dangerous tothe public -tran- 
v quillity. “Publicly ": is not defined, ‘and so: wide.a-phrase ‘seems. 
to-confer too much discretion. jon: the. Jadiciary. - Such ‘public: 
justification of. acts, , constituting “offences used to be punishable. 
in E rance; but.has not. beens 380 since: the. 20th July, 1881.2 5.0 
- The. simplé:fact of ithe association - -of,: five. or. more persons. 
m “for the commission’ of offences ds. made punishable. Five i is. 
the -nuimber. required: tò. constitute - “an uplawful, assembly” 
under: the Indian. Penal ‘Code, - ae ee F 
The corimission of any “act’:with ‘thé. S of: exciting 
civil war, or, causing, devastation, ` pillage, or. massacre iin any 
‘part of the Kingdoin, is “punishable: ‘with: from. three to fifteen: 
-years reclusion, and}: if- the. object-is- -attained, ten-to eighteen .. 
years. The letting off of bombs or:explosives:to - ‘cause’ ‘public: 
tertor.or publie disorder. is also. +héavily, punishable, : « TE P 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PUBLIC: ‘FAITH (CREDIT, (256:259.) 


©  Couütérfeit é Coin, .papers of: ‘public ‘credit, seals. and: stamips, - 
" “fotgery” of public’. ‘documents false’ ‘Passports, certificates and 
declarations, and fraud. generally in=commerce and industry, 
- are’: punishable’ as. offences. ‘against’ the public faith or credit. - 
. The punishment. for counterfeiting ‘coin is. diminished Dy à 
> Sixth to a. third if the « coütiterfeit-i is easily récognizable.- No 
différence is made`þétwèén. ‘counterfeiting the national - goin 
and’ the coin of a foreign: State. ` | 
-TE is worthy of note: that forgery ‘of ‘private, document’ is: 
punishable only-zf use zs actually made of. such document, This © 
“condition or qualification’ is found in: "he German Code (267.) 
Art..225 of.the Hungarian’ Codé "requires; that the. ‘forgery - 
must have" beeri committed. with - the Object of using - the 
document or causing others, t$ use it.” "But it is, not found in 
. most. Codes. : E UR 
- Art. 282 is a provision which would: komend - itself. tá. ‘the 
Oriental mind: : Tt presctibes ' à much: diminished punishment if. 
the: forgery has: Been" “committed as means. of proving rue 
| facts.” If the forgéryi is: "of a private. document, thé maximum” 





S L The writer otice had before him, 4 case . in which“ three- memes méro 
added oi the?margin-' of ‘a bond'as witnesses; the three original witnesses _ 
i having. died, andthe holder-of the’ bond wishing. to^ sue on “it. It was'a | 
stupid forgery, as. tlie bond had. been, registered, and if.could: be at. once’ 
-detected by reference to the records" of. the Registry Office. . là.such- a^ 
case, the- Indian “genius would think'a ptosécution harsh, being unable to 
- appreciate the element of contempt: ef^ public officers “and -Abuse of the 
machinery couits of justice. 4 l 
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punishment is edun fòr- six: monha Jn this dud other . 
matters; Italian’: ideas” seem. to: harmonise more a “thë 
Oriental character, ing ie | 

« As-regards false éertificates, the oie appears to -be leon : 
ined (except im the case' of ‘doctors, &c.), to: public ‘officers, or 
others, who have the legal: power of. giving. certificates. : Both’ - 
the: giver and user of such certificates are punishable with fifteen - 
days’ reclusion-or fine, when ‘the: certificate! certifies to: good ` 
conduct, : poverty, or is. intended:to' procure public employment, 
or.some favour, of exemption from public , duties, services: or 
charges. . . Doctors’ and Surgeons “are punishable for’ giving 
false, certificates, intending that some authority’ shall believe . 
and act on them. . Sec..197° of the Indián Penal Code punishes 
only. | ‘false certificates which‘ are véequiréd by law to be 
given or signed, or relate to any fact"of which the certificata: 
is by law: admissible in. evidence. Bengal now “swarms with 
Native medical practitioners of. sorts, and false certificates from, 
such men that. an accused ` person or a witness .is too ill to- 
attend Court are frequently ‘produced. “before. Magistrates.* 
Such certificates are not punishable in lndia;t- but would be: 
so on the Continent. The law in Holland on the Subject. is 
very comprehensive} Art. 230. punishing:- with a year's im- 
prisonment any -person who fabricates or falsifies a certificate 
of good conduct, of , capacity,. of poverty, or other circum-- 
stances, with: intent. to'üse it, or that it. may be üséd in order: 
to obtain a ae anon or to. excite benévolence - “and, „Obtain 
dims, ^. =. ; ee 

_ OFFENCES. Against Pustic Securtty: (300—330). 


-Offences : against . Public Security include arson, inundation, 


~ —— 


and other offences: causing common peril ; offences against the 
secürity of the méans. of transport or communication ; and 
offences: against public health and food. - > ; 

“Arson -and inundation are generally’ classed’ as i often cui 
against private property, but the Italian Code, in accordance 
with the opinion’ of Carmignani- and Carrara, treats them as 


offences against? public security ; to the particular injury is; 
-* It is with a sort: of- deprecating air of hesitation,’ and hardly expecting 
to^ be believed, that Mukhtars hand these.certificates upto an Intelligent 
Hakim ; while the Mukhtars for the opposite party express their opinion - 
as to the value of the certificate by smiles of contempt and derisive com- 

its such as “ aj. kal Doctor goli goli phirta," “ now-a- -days Doctors are 
to be found in every lane." 

f Not as false cértificates: -But -the act might come tinder. Sun. 182, 
giving false information to a public servant, intending or knowing it to be 
likely that he will thereby caüse such public servant to do or omit to do 
anything, which he ought not to do, or. omit, if, the true state of facts were 
known- to him. ° 
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in fict, added the genetal ibjury. resisting from the alarm. 
. Caused - by: the. danger, ‘thé: violation, "of - the right of: every 
‘individual to public ‘tranquillity, ‘and the” “possibility of more 
extensive private Toss. ` "The punishment is regulated according 
“to the danger, the results, atid-thé object aimed. at; ` 
~ Important - offences relating to .railways “and. Aeleghiphi. 
_afe:incorporated in’ the Penal" Code. _ All railways, worked: 
by Steam or:.other mechanical: power, -are placed- “on the same: 
_ footing; as- regular railways, and telephones for any | public 
service are ‘assimilated tó tli& ‘telegraph. , Itis made an öffencè 
_ punishable witir ‘from. thfee: to thirty mópths" detention and- 
- fiñe, to cause düuger of: a: railway aċcidént: by rasliness, negli- 
gence; want of skill,.-ór^ non- observance of” rüles.ahd: orders j 
‘the punishment is- from two:to teh. years, detention, if. an acci- 
dent actually-takes place; ^ : : 
“Asi regards. offences against the public : health ” and" food; the. 
italian legislator. is especialy» severe against: those’ who,- by: 
reason. or-wápnt. of. skill- in: their profession, of trade, or non 
‘observance of rules and’ orders, spoil or adulterate food,- drink: 
or "medicine, . or -whó -sell as pore alimentary. substances which, 
„afe. not-so,.even. though they be not deleterious. to: health. To: 
s “ produce-: scarcity, or a' rise im the prices-of- food by. false reports. 
rorany: fraudulent ieans;is ; ‘punished very, heavily, : from one. 
to five years’ -reclusion, besides- fine; ‘and temporuy. disquali- 
fication for-public: fiinctions.: ae oe. 
= OFFENCES AGAINST GOOD: MORALS. AND THE. PEACE OF 
ES. c^ FAMILIES.(331—363.) - p 
l "Under thé above titlé, the Code deals witli: dad violence, the 
“corruption of.minors, and outrages against~ clrastity;. abdügtión; 
"proienetism;: adultery, - bigamy, fabrication Asuppósizione): and 
,Superession-of the-civil state. 
The. Italian Code treats, as garnit vibleice (raped. uat 
-Tütercour se witha person of éither.séx. who is under twelve years: 
- of-age, or/who is undér fifteen: when the offender is such person's 
|. ,elder-relative, guardian. or teacher; or who .is: in coüfiiiemetit. 
` under the- custody | of the: offender ;-or- who, by reason: of 
"physical or mental ‘malady; i ig not in a ‘Situation to “resist. “A 
' special. protéction: ds- thus: accorded’ to. prisoners ‘and: persons 
tinder the: influence of. sonnambulism: or. hypnotism. .. As” res 
| gards. carnal . ‘intercourse with ` young: girls, "different “Taw 
present: remarkable - divergencies:as to age, * but the" true limit 
-~ should everywhere be that age at which:the civil-law . recog- 
nizes' a girl as-fit for marriage: twelve: years in dum following 
the. Roman law, "  -- 3 . 
‘The Italiaiy Code" j dsi silent on. “the subject. of: ‘finnatural 
‘offences. ee DO PUN M D$ as 
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.. Twelve. in, “Spin, Poan Holland add. Sede: “thirteen i in France 


_and Wnoland .fonrteen-in Germany Raloiism ana A E 
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: The comipticn,. by - mearis . of acts al ideene, of minors ` 
under sixteen years of age,s punishable” with reclusion, which 
may extend: to-thirty months; if the ‘offence “is. committed ` 
with fraud, of by ascendants; guardians, ór teachers, the periód. ` 
of réclusion -is from one to six : years. This offence’ is reason- 
ably . distinguished from ;proxenetism. (the. Latin léndciniusm), . 
whicli is the instigation, to corruption... in aa to gratify the 
passions of others. : 

‘It.is somewhat ' remarkable that there can be no prosecution 
for rape, indecent assaults; and’ ‘corruption, except on the. com- 
Maint of the person, aggrieved, and the limitation is one year 
from the date of the, offence, or the daté: on which it hás come 
to tlie knowledge of. the, person. whio. has. d. “tight to complain 
in lieu of. the injured party. .Such restrictions are to-be found 
only in tlie "Codes of Portugal. and the Cànton of Zurich; and 
the practical result. iust . -be.to give. impunity -to many offences 
of this character... The- proper- authorities; however,: can. insti- 
tute a prosecution (apart from the wily 9f the injured Berron) 
in three cases :— ^ C, 

- 3, When the offence. has Cne ihe: death: of the victim, 
. oris accompanied by some other offence. punishable 
.. witha minimum imprisonment of thirty months, 
2. When -it is committed. in. a publié place ora "place. 
d accéssible to.the: public. A 
3. When it is committed by an abuse of. the batriá potestas . 

f or the axctovitas tutelarts: ` 

` Unlike the Erench, Belgian, Dutch - and Spariish. Codes, the 
Italian Code punishes incest; but it is necessaiy that it should | 
b& committed in such a manner- as to cause a public’ scandal, 
The offence’ ofi incest is also, made, punishable by. the, Codes of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Detimark:and Zurich, 

Abduction is defined as; the taking. away .ot keeping, by? 
means of violence, threats; or fraud, a woman of fall age, for the- 
purpose of. illicit intercourse Or marriage. . The punishment” is.. 
heavier if the woman is- a minor or a. matried .womian. The 
Code, in.common with A -codes; diminishes, the. punishinent 
ifthe abduction is for ‘the purpose: of marriage ; while, in some 
countries, the prosecution ceases if the abductor marries the. 
girl he has abducted,- There can be no . prosecution except on 
complaint. within à year from tlie date.of the offence; - 

V Proxenetism is the. incitement. of a minor to corruption’ in 
Order to gratify the passions of others. Some Codes ' require 
that the incitement should-be habitual, others that. it ‘should be 
for gain. In: Italy these . are merely’ grounds for enhanced 
punishment: | The Austrian Code . does not require either ċor- 
dition if the victim is chaste, or tlie. offenders havé authority 

over her. T bis latter exception is found also" in- the. Codes 
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of Germany, Spain and Holland. "Théte c can be:no | ptosecütion 
except ón ‘complaint, as. above. Conviction, entails the loss of 
tight or: authority over the | persons against whom . the offences 
aye been: committed. E 

` There čan be no punishment for carnal violence, “corruption; 
or abduction, if the offender marries the victim before-sentence 
“ts! pronounced. If marriage is conttacted ‘after, DU. the 
éXecütion'of the sentence at once ceases.. > f 

As regards adultery, the-man as well as the. woman is punish- 
Able -with. from, threé.. to thirty- months’ detention. . Itis án. 
offence for. the .hisband..to. keep. a concubine in the. family 
fésidence,' Or, notoriously elsewhere, the, concubine also: being 
‘punishable. ‘The. Spanish. Code pünishes the keeping: of a 
' COncubine elsewhere ‘with scandal, In. France, ' ‘Belgium, and 
Portugal, the.hüsbánd is only punishable- if he kéeps a' concu»: 
bine .in ;the conjugàl house; But iñ ‘Austria, . Germany; 
Hüngáry, Holland and Sweden, the adultery of the husband 
-isi placed on almost the'same footing as that of, the wife. <<: - 

-Théte can bé. prosecution .only on. the 'complaint of, the. 
husbarid .or wife, and such prosecution must include the-wife’s 
áccomiplicé? or the concubine. It must be instituted within 
thrée ‘months .ffom. the date: when husband- or.wife came.to 
Know of the offence, The wife cannot: bé punished if the. 
‘husband has’ kept: a concubine. iú „thë. conjugal house within 
thé five years previous ; nor can the ‘husband -be punished if 
he proves that.the- wife has -committed adultery. withit the 
said period, Forgivéness, éven. after: conviction, puts. an end 
to the-sentence, as also the death of the husband or wife. . " . 
. The óffefce of bigamy” is committed when a person, bound 
by''a valid ‘marriage, contracts another, or, being free, contracts, 
marriage with a person validly ‘married, - Thus the Code’ re- 
„Solves, - in” the ` sense of the- necessity of a previous valid 
"müarriage, a. quéstioh. which has’ divided. legislators. Some 
. Codes punish the act of: évery. new marriage before the pre- 
. ceding öne has been dissolved | or. declared null. Suppression of 
fabrication of civil status is- made punishable with five .'to ten 
_ years’ "reclusion j and.to enter in tlie Registers of :civil status a 
child who, dóés not exist is made ‘punishable ig^ the’ ‘same way. 

in: ‘India only. the -man is punishable for adultery, but 
not the ' ‘woman, The framers ` -of the’ Penal: "Code ‘remark è 
“To: make- ‘laws for: “punishing the -inconstancy of | the 
wife, while thé’ law“ admits’ the - ‘privilege of thé Husband 
to- fill- his . “genana with : women, is a course which, we 
are most' "Peluctant" to adópt." .' The "Chinese Penal: Code 
"punishes the adülteress, and along the frontiers of the ‘Paiijab,* * 
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* Reg. I1. 3872, 'Sec.'8, repealed and enadi in tlie Panjab Toota 
Crimés Regulation; IV of. 1887, Sec 32. Bee. also: Sec. 7 0 of. the Sindh. 
Frontier Regulation, EE 
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inhabited by eres and warlike: races, the. legislature hate had 
to: ‘penalise ‘the adultery. of married women, "The jealousy 
ofthe East arises not from : love. only,, but. from. customs, 
manners, and social :lawsy and even = from. religión, The. 
^happiness?and security of Hindu: and Mahomedat. marital life 
would be much .enhanced,:.and. there. would be fewer crimes 
of'violence.and ‘murders owing tothe “del teterrima causa” 
cif -proxenetism ‘Were made a criminal offence, as it is in most 
Continental Codes. The provisions of the English Criminal Law - 
Amendment Act:of 1885;0f. course, go too.far, and they could 
never have been passed. but for the frenzy ofexcitement arous- 
ed by the pseùdo-revelatións of. the -Pall ‘Mall. Gazette. The 
:mischief dimed at in the laws of.other countries is habitual prox- 
‘enétism, or proxenetism: fox aie Section :334 of the French ` 
-Penal Code-uses the word “habitually ; ^ the German: Code - 
(180) uses:the words “: habitually,: ‘or fortai interested motive ; " 
~the Louisiana Code’ “ for gain; " the Dutch Code (250) “ inten- 
“tionally and-for the purpose. of gain "the Danish Code - 
(1882) “for payment,” and so onu. This i is but one instanceof 
the importance to [lawyers and]: legislators . of a . knowledge . 
of. the criminal laws of. oier: countries on thie same subject- 
matter, 0) io. : p 
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OFFENCES AGAINST THE : PERSON ( 584—408) 


“Homicide is ` causing the ‘death’ ef: any: person with the 
intention. to. kill, l; and. is punishable with from „eighteen 
to: - twenty-one years’. reclusion. - The punishment - is; aug- 
ented to` from twenty-two’ to twenty-four .yeàrs" reclusion _ 
if.the. offence is. committed, on' a close relative; or a public ` 
“officer by. reason. of, his. functions, or by : ‘means of any . 
,poisonous substance. -In® the case of certain “aggravating . 
circumstances, the punishment. of: e*gdstolo is. applied ; for 
instance, when the offence is committed with premeditation, 
or. “under the sole “impulse of: brutal wickedness; or by crüel 
. treatment... The punishment. is diminished when deatir: is. the 
consequence; not of the act only, but also .of- the cóncurrence 
‘of special.circumstances, not known to the accused, or’ ‘which 
have supervened in a manner. indeperidéntly of his will. ^ 

Infanticide is.punishable with’ from’ thtee to ok years’ 
‘detention only wher- the ‘child - is 'killed. within five days `of 
its, birth,’ and. in ordér to save the. honour * of the offender.or 
“his wife’s mother, daughter, grand-daughter, adopted: daughter 
or. sister. This ‘lenience is shewn, by modern legislations, as 











v- Per salvare a onore. Perhaps: the Spanish expression is heer: 

“per occultar su deshoura. , Several Codes inflict ‘a. lighter "punishment 
when the -child is illegitimate, Austria, 139 : Somaya Belgium, 
396 ; ee 284. ; 
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sthe offence is generally: cotitaitted by the mother, on: whom 
the civil law throws the whole burdén of the birth :of a child, 
while the’ seducer escapes scot free. Most codes require that 
the offence shall be: committed “at the moment ` of..birth; or 
immediately - afterwards,” * The French ‘Code ‘simply speaks- 
of “enfant nouveau: ué,”? while the Portuguese: Code extends 
the time. to eight days, In the.càse' of "abortion. also and 
abandonment’ of children, the punistiment.. is: amie if the. 
. offence i is committed honoris causd. . 

‘The provisions regarding : abandónment | are worthy of notice. 
Iti is an offence to abandon-à child under. twelve..or any- person 
incapable. of taking care of himself, Art. 389 prescribes a . 
punisliment of fine-for omitting to give immediate information 
to. the. authorities if one. finds a.cliild abandoned or lost, or 
any person who; by. reason: of mental or. physical malady, 
is incapable. of taking care of himself; and the.same punish: 
ment is incurred. for . not rendering nécessary :assistanceg-ot- 
giving. immediate information, if óne' "finds. a person. woütded 
or in.danger, or a human body. which seems to. be lifeless, 
provided. that no danger-is incurréd in giving assistauce,* 
-&c. . This provision. would: more appropriately come under the 
_ head of contraventions, It: constitutes a remarkable exten. - 
sion. +6f private obligation; but the punishment. is fine.ouly, 

, , Whioever, by. abusing the means „Of. correction or^ "discipline, 
causes hurt or' ‘danger to the health of. any person. subjected 
to his“ authority, or confided’ to his care, for the exercise of 
some trade or profession, is punishable ‘with’ a-maximum 
detention of'eighteen ‘months. This is an embodiment. of -the 
principle Patria potestas in: pietate debet non in atrocitate 
consistere, The English Draft “Code recognizes’ the petit 
of correction, and Art. 313 of thé. ‘Hungarian Code. deélares 
‘that “itis not necessary to pronounce. any punishment for. 
slight hurt caused Py. a person. Sxcieleing the right’ of. domestic 
“correction.” "E a 








- “See Art. 456 of the Penal. Code of Holland, l 
TU It is interestirig to notice in this connection Art. 484 of the: Tonis l 
Code, which ‘enacts’ that “ Honiicidé ‘by omission only is committed by 
voluntarily permitting. another to do an act (e. Z, a blind man to - walk 
over a precipice): that must, in the natural course of things, cause his 
death, without apprising - shim -of his danger, if the act, be ‘involuntary, 
or endeavouring to. prevent it, if it be voluntary.” Art. 450 of the Dutch 
. Penal Code. is as follows : * He who,seeing another’ pé:son- suddenly 
threatened: with the- danger of death, omits to give or furnish him with 
assistance which he čan give or procure without x any reasonable fear of ` 
danger for him-elf òr others: is punished, if the death of the person 
in distress has resulted, with «detention, for three months and a fine òf 
307 Asrins,? In Rus: 1a surgeons, doctors, aud" midwifes are pun st 
able with fine, if they are sent for by. a” sick person and do ‘not go ; if 
they know that: the. sick. person .or child ‘is in danger, they are further 
punishable with from seven days’ to three months’ imprisonment, 
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Verbal. slander is ` punishable, aswell as written defamation 
. (libel. The offender -is not allowed’ to. prove the truth or - 
notoriety: of the fact imputed, except - ‘when .the përson de- 
famed is a public- functionary, in respectof sote official act, or a. 
“prosecution, in respect. ofthe fact imputed. has been commenced 
against him,: or the complainant formally, demands-that the 
truth ot falsity of the fact. imputed shall. be inquired info. 
' Some Codes admit: proof of. the truth under certain restrictions, 
fer instance, “ for. honest, motives - and with a just. end,’ 
ET. the public interest or for;à.necessary defence; &c. There 
can be no prosecution for anything: spoken of written in cases 
' before- the -Courts, but.the Judge may. order the offensive 
portions to be. expunged, and may „award. pecuniary repara- 
tion- to the injured party, "There -can be: no: prosecution. for 
libel :or slander except on complaint, and the limitation i is one 
year. and three maths, respectively. ME 
TSK —OFFENCES “AGAINST PROPERTY- (402—433) - 
Offences- ‘against property include theft, robbery, e extortion, 
'capture for ransom, „cheating, - misappropriation; receipt. of ` 
'stolen' property, usurpation of immoveable property, and. mis: 
clief. — -, " 
: For. theft a taking: ‘aivay is dee eu as iri France aud. ‘Bel- 
Es „gium ; a' mere toucliing ' (contractatio) or (moving? is not - 
sufficient, as'in England: and India. The German. Code: (242) 
does’ not adopt, either.theory, but makes theft depend oñ- the 
taking: of possession (Besitzengreifung). - Theft includes the 
taking, by heirs or co-proprietors, of things to ‘which the suc- 
‘cession’. has not yet-devolved, or- which are undivided. or. joint. 
~The punishment. is enhanced for a number of reasons, “among 
others, -when the theft-is-committed from: the:person by. skill in 
a public place, or- when the, theft is.or animals or cróps, which 
' must of necessity. be- left in the open fields; or of things which 
. by custom, or by. their oso, are entrusted - to: the publi ic 
‘faith. ue 97 3 
- Hiding a person, in order: to get a. ransom | dos his. PER is 
punishable: with from five to-fifteen years’ réclüsion.: : To, allege 
facts which".do ‘not exist, and thereby, for the sake of. profit, to ` 
‘cause a citizen. to emigrate, is punishable. with fróm.one to five 
years. reclusion. This is à common offence ii India among thé 
lower classes of coolie recruiters, but it is seldom adequately 
-punished.. B d 
Breach of trust can » only. be punished c on "the complaint of the 
person injured. qe GP TN 
" Arts, 422 and’ 423: séeríi to be Been dod applicable to India, 
and if they were; in force there, would-put an end: to. much 
violence and riotiug about land. Art, 422 makes, it - punishable 
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with. thirty 'moüths' ‘reclusion dnd fine to: ‘approptiate, - in: whole 
‘or. in! part, the immoveables of another, o-with the object. of 
‘gain: to remove .or. alter:the. boundaries theteofjór; with the ob- 
ject. -of..securing undue advantage, to divért public” or ptivate_ 
waters. Art; 423 enacts that whoever, with the aid of. violence: 
against the persón; disturbs*another’s “peaceable . possession "of 
immovéable. property, is; punishable with -a ygar's reclusion. , 
The punishinent is. énhanced:when the offence is; committed by ` 
several. armed. persons;. tor by more than ten persons even un- 
armed. These are coffimon offerfées in India, but there seems" 
to be.too great a tendency to: regard. them as ‘exclusively matters: 
for:the Civil Court. - tle - » 
"The noticeable featüres i in cotinectión with the offelice of mis- 
‘chief arë that;it relates to.immioveable as well 4s moyeable.. pró- 
perty, and: that there- ean be no. prosecution. except: onjthé:com-. 
plaint óf- the" person aggrieved..: . There: can, - however, be aii’ 
official prosecution - when’ the. offence; .is-committed-out..of re- 
venge against: a *püblie officer: fór some official, aét, when it is 
committed by. violenéé, or in respect © “of: public. builditigs;- ein- 
bankments or signals; irrigation canals, vines. or fruit ‘trees. In 
these. cases thé maximum. punishment is. thrée. years ' reclusion, 
"whereas, for-simple mischief, it is six months. It is au offence 
punistiable witli, fine,’ ‘and on complaint ‘only, to enter arbitrarily 
on! land. iñ the ^ possession:-of another, when such ‘land is sur” 
rounded ‘by a ditch, alive. hedge; or-a'substantial barrier. ` ge 
‘The following ‘provisions aré applicablé to all the offénces 
under: this head. ‘If the thing taken or thé ‘damage ‘caused. is: 
Very important, the punishment can be enhanced ‘by: one-half > 
ifit is of Zitte: value, the punishment can be réduced - by. Oo A 
half Gf of very little: value, . the..reduction can. extend" tó'one 
third. - But récidivists do not-get the advantage. of such’: féduc- 
tions.” “The: ;restitution | ofthe: thing stolen or the* complete’ 
reparation of. the. mischief done; before. the. case-is-sérit. for ‘trial 
does ‘not,-as:in thezAustriar. Code, give impunity;: bütit-gives a 
"reduction of. ‘punishment : of one-third «to* two-thirds; -if the 
restitution -takes . place: düring. the: ‘inquiry; bùt ‘before the trial, 
the reduction. i8: from oné-sixth to "one-third." The Code. of 
Turin. grants impunity. ifthe festitution= takes place within 
‘twénty-four’ hours’: ofthe) commission of “the offence, and 
before:the: autliorities t are aware of it.  . ^ Dus ier Us 
With, the’ exception “Of. tóbbety, extortion, atid ransom, "there 
‘ean: be nó prosecution. for.the above offences, when- the’ person 
harmed is-the husband; or-wife; not, legally: separated, thé father, 
the: mother, a «relation: i the direct: line of ascent-or descent 
"the" adoptive “father, Smother, of child, “the, brother ‘or sister 
“living jointly with thée-offender. If the relative be. ‘Husband ‘or 
wife legally. separated, DE or Sister not living jointly. with 
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the offender, TN aunt, Bes or niece, or t ahy relative. of 
the second. degree living with the offender, there can.be a prose- 
cution, but. only. on complaint, and the punishment i is diminish- 
ed by a third. This is another instance of the desire to res- . 
pect and maintain the: family ‘spirit’ and, sentiment; and. ‘some ` 

analogous prorin would not be an Aabe to India e IE 
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- THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF. CONTRAVENTIONS: © 


- Contraventions, are, classified únder thé four heads of public. 

order, public security, public morality, and the "public. protec- 
tion of property. Those Connected with. the public order. deal 
with refusal to obey authority, omission to report, coin, printing 
and the. sale of printed books, public performances and agencies, 
mendicity, -disturbance of - ‘public or private tranquillity, and 
abuse of public credulity. 
7 ltis.a contraverition, punishable with fine;. to -réfusé: without 
just cause, to give assistance on the occasion of a disturbance, 
a calamity, or flagrant offence, or even to refuse tö furnish in- 
formation demanded by a public officer in the exercise. of his. 
functions. - This provision carries private obligations ‘somewhat 
far, There is an even more onerous obligation imposed.on 
doctors, surgeons, midwives and health officers; to inform jūdi- 
cial authority or the officers of public security, when they have 
given the assistance of their profession in cases which seem, to 
show that an offence ügaiust the person has been committed, ^ 

It “is forbidden ‘to give any show or. performance in a public 
place without authority, or to open ‘any public agency, or to 
lodge any pérson without keeping the’ prescribed registers, or to 
beg when one is fit to work, or to disturb" the ‘occupations or’. 
the repose of citizens. ‘by. noise; by the abuse of bells or other 
instruments, or even by the exercise of noisy trades. ~~ 

Contiavehtions connected with pubéc:security include contrà- 
ventions. relating ‘to arms and explosive substances, the omis- 
sion to repair buildings, throwing or leaving dangerous things 
in public. places; the custody of lunatics, negligence i in respect 
of savage animals, and generally negligence causing danger. 
It is worthy of note. that ifa building falls owing to thes: -negli- 








* Not only is no private complaint necessary ín; ‘India, but the. Sees ;of 
theft, cheating, criminal breach of trust are: o compoundable: The 
istrate-may certainly permit the prosecutor not to offer evidence, but 
this isan awkward and ilegal way: of surmounting the difficulty, for it is 
virtually a composition, and the composition of non-compoundable; joftences 
is forbidden by law (Sec. 345 C.P. C. 
oT The-French law uses. the words“ being able to render’ ‘assistance ; ae 
the German Code, which-is:more precise, adds the words " without. expos-. 
ing themselves to serious danger.” .-- 
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eantraventloüs. end to Ph morali include oe 
in places oper- to the pubi ic, drunkenness, acts contrary: to public 
‘decency, and” cruelty towards animals. .The Code does nop 
only punish’ the “keeper of: the gambling: house, ‘but makes 
liable to fiie. any. "person, who is "found. gambling ina’ “place ' 
open to the public. Games of hazard are defined as those 
‘in which the. gain ot loss depends . entirely; Of. almost.: anette: 
on hance; 8 cu CE Se 
P Di onus merely. as.a vide, is not- punishable; po only- 
when it offends public morality ; ‘that.is to say, when. a n 
| is e found i in à public place i in a state: of drünkenness which’ 
manifest; or causes annoyance or disgust.” * The. French - haw 
. Yequires that- the - drunkenness. should; be * manifest 7. the 
Hungarian law. ‘that it should:: be “scandalous” i | the Dutch 
law that it should be “evident” ; the Swedish law ^ that it 
should be * such as can be.cleaily: seen from the- behaviour of 
the accused or. the confusion of his ideas." -- ~ 

By Art, 490 any act done in public which Shad: public 
decency,” is punishable. Art. 491; dealing with crüelty :to- 
wards animals includes subjecting them to. “ fatigue manifestly 
excessive." It: also makes. punishable those who, - even. witlr 
.an.exclüsively. scientific or didactic object, but outside thé. 
places set apart for teaching, subject animals. tò experiments. 
which cause: them pain.' In this matter! legislators -have consi- 
deréd it necessary to act on the maxim * Sævitia iñ. biuta “est 
tirocinium crudelitatis tn homines.” - 

Under the head of the public protection of jràpertj the’ Code. 
deals with the possession, not justified, of objects of valüe, 
` omission to take precautions in the operations of. comm éréé,! 
the illicit sale of keys and.locks-and illicit opening of bolts, and 
the "keeping ~of weights and: measures different from those: 
estáblished by law. Any person who, having been convicted 
of these or other ‘cognate offence, is. found: in possession’ of 
- articles not corresponding to his condition i in life, and which hé: 
cannot show that he has lawfully come by, is ‘punishable with 
two ‘months’ simple imprisonment.+ There is a similar pro- 


^* Sec. 510 of the- Indian Penal Code ig as ie ai Whoever, in a- 
stàte öf 1 intoxication, appears in any publit place, or in any place which 
-it is A trespass: “in ‘him to enter, and there conducts himself in“ such a 
manner as’ to cause annoyance. to any person; is punishable with: twenty” 
fotir hours simple imprisonment, or "with fine up _to’ fen rupees,” ot with 
both. : 

"f This would be 4 most saitable provision for ‘India, where there are. 
regular thieving eastes. These men`are often: found in possession of 
articles. Which are only to be found.in the houses -of rich Jnen, but theré: 
E be nd conviction Íor: receiving. stolen, property. unless the. owner is: 

nown, à - 
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vision, relating to the: receivers: of stich - “articles... It is an 
offence to make keys or locks, unless the: maker has satisfied 
himself that the place or the object. belongs to the panon. 
giving theorder. - 

— En" conclusion, if the codification: of the English... ériminal 
law is to be undertaken during the present Parliament, ít- 
‘seems to the writer that many useful hints can be taken from | 
the Penal Code of Italy. Statesmen arid legislators should 
pick the brains of the best jurists of other countries;-and exi. 
tract from their Codes whatever they consider ‘suitable for 


England and the: iiio people, 


: H, A. D. PHILLIPS; QÍ89 
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Co “Arty VL-—ASSAMESE AND BENGALI, 

“A 7 HEN ‘Assam: had not’ yet. given: à name to à Province; 
- and, once.a kingdom, was now only a: Commissioner's 
division, when Sir George Campbell.contentedly ruled ‘an even. 
huger DBengal.thau the Bengal ‘of to-day, and had not found 
in the Assam Bengal Railway an-excuse for getting’ rid. of 
some of his=millions of :subjects, the ‘question . was . raised: 





^ whether Bengali text-books .or Assamese text:books , should 


be used itistthe primary ‘schools of the Assam Valley. It is 
not a mátter for mucli surprise that Sir George decided against 


.thédocáPspeech: <To-hiin.a speech which was the vernacular 
. » Of Considérably less than a couple of millions of people, must 


have seemed a dialect as ‘unimportant, as little likely to attain 
to a separate litérary existence, as thé rustic idioms of Sylhet 
or Chittagong, or, for ‘that. matter, of his own.native High- 
lands, The only argumént which was then adduced in favour 
of the recognition” of Assamese asa separate speech was that, 


| though thé vocabulary resembled that of Bengali, the language 


.Was:a written language, and possessed a spelling, a literature, 
- and, it was said, an inflexion and grammar of. its own. To a 


Scotchman, keenly conscious of the advantage Scotchmen 


enjoy in sharing the. language and government. of their 


Southern neighbours, the claim put forward on behalf of 
Assamese for separate recognition must -have seemed to be 


largely sentimental and to be opposed to the true interests 
of Assam. . | g 3 T 

Büt when the Chief Commissionership of Assam was carved 
out of Eastern Bengal, the two millions or so.of Assamese- 


speaking people formed part of a Province in which only about 


two millions spoke Bengali; Moreover, officers, who were 
themselves Assamese, or who were more or less versed in the 
local speech, found a readier heariug in Shillong than in Cal- 


.. cutta. Possibly, too, the Sibsagar missionaries, who were the 


first to print the Assamese speech, obtained a readier hearing. 
They. had published a remarkable magazine, the now defunct 
Arunoday, illustrated with cutg;copied roughly from the wood _ 
engravings of the Z/wstrated London News in days when 

process photographs + werenot thought of. They had printed 
some of the quaint Buranjis, the indigetous chronicles. of thé 
old Rajahs, medleys of history, fable and genealogy.” And 
they taught Assamese as a. living and a written language, 
learned -by them at first-hand, and. without so much asa 
suspicion that it might only be a dialect and overflow into 
savage places of the tongue of the adjacent districts of Bengal, 
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- By the time the Census Report of 1881 came to be written, 
the separate existence of Assamese had come to be an official! 
recognised fact. A Text Book Society had come into being, 


and held its meetings at Nowgong, as, mich a centre: of the - 


“accepted speech of Assam as Nuddea is-of typical and correct 
Bengali. -Fhe arguments in favour of the change of view. were 
tersely stated in the Census does in a passage which deserves 
to be quoted as a whole. . If it piles Pelion upon "Ossa in the 
matter of proofs, that does not ‘necessarily’. imply'a sense of 


weakness in dialectic, To quote it in support of thé argu- . 


ments which follow, is to do justice to a desire to find reasons 
for a decision ` perhaps only intuitively. correct.” ~The? “object: of 
this article is to Support the decision by. arguments baáséd upon 


& wider experience of the other, the truly: iüdigengys, languages . 


of Assam, than was possible in 1881. x 20 a Es 
The passage runs as follows :=—= — io d 


~---~ Between Bengali. aud Assamese there has been ‘raged. a battle of 
the dialects, to which some interest attaches, wand which has not al-: 
Bd been composed to rest. A few years ago it was the fashion 

` for Government officials to assert that, Assamese was only a coftupt 

and vulgar dialect of Bengali, a patois, bearing to it the same relation: 

. - which Yorkshire bears to literary English, and that it ought in no 


- way to be encouraged, but to be crushed out as quickly as possible. ` 


by using Bengali as the official tongue and teaching it.in schools, 

7 This view was. earnestly opposed by those educated Assamese who 

cherished a feeling of patriotic pride in their country, and who claimed 

for their speech the position of a distinct dialect and a literary tongue. 

, They were warmly supported. by . the: American Missionaries settled 

at Sibsagai, who were the first to print educational works in Asame 
,and in'the end they won the: day; Assamese- is recognised. as 

` separate tongue, and is taught in all primary schools'in the, Brahmas 

, putra "valley, while instruction is conveyed only through the medium 

— of Bengali in the middle scliools in tlie default of a. complete set of 

. educational works in the Assamese, language. , The real. position of 


“the facts in this controversy appears to be a$ follows :—All over the . 


: “Bengal speaking-area, there.is much fluctuation-and variation of idiom : 


. the vernacular dialect of Western "Bengal differs strongly from that ` 


' of Central. Bengal; and still more strongly from that of Eastern. Bengali 


but the language which in its fixed and literary form „is, called Bengali 

is a special dialect (that of Nuddea) Which has. been selected and 

. cultivated as the standard speech, and which differs .in some degree, 

` ` greater. or less, from every. vernactlat dialéct. The gradations in 
the popular utterance from west;to:east are insensible; but on reaching 
'the-eastern extremity of the. Bengali area, the, Brahmaputra valley; 
these: insensible. , variations are found to -liavé become so great that 
the speech of.the "West is hardly understoód in.the East: Assamese is, 
v. properly speaking, only. one:of many “dialects, springing probably from 
one central origin; the’ majority of. which dialécts ate ordinarily grouped 
under the name of Bengali, but it has received a literary form- under 


-the Assam Kings (for indigenous Assamese literature in the shape of ` 


Buranjis, Z7Zazis and translations? of’ Sansktit.- religious poems, - is fat 

. from inconsiderable), and this has tended to stereotype its dialectical 
, peculiarities, and it stands in undeniable opposition to literary Bengali. 
Probably the yernacular of: Sylhet and, still more. so, that of Cachar,. 
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would appear to the speaker of Western Bengali equally kořen aid diffi 
cult with that of Nowgong and Sibsagar ; and, had Sylhet éver. acquired: 
` &diterature, we might have been: entitled to Speak of the vernacular 
of that. district as a distinct tongue; as we do of Assamese ; but it has. 
.no literature of its own. Its Jiterary. standard is that of Nuddé&, and. 
thereby its distinctiveness is lost. Assamése differs materially from 
Bengali in grammatical forms : its'plural is ‘formed in a different. way’ 
‘from the Bengali: plural: the feminine gender i is shown in a different- 
way }. there is much difference in the conjugation . of "verbs, . especially 
in the present and future tenses ; ; and, it differs also in. idiom, i in the 
Syntax and collocation of words. ` There'is also an important. difference 
in its Vocabulary : it -has au infusion óf non-Aryan words, picked up 
from Various tribes who have been welded’ together into the popu- 
lation of Assam, and: it rètáins a considerable proportion-of Prakritic 
i wotds;^ for which Bengali: has substituted” Sanscritic words. There 
is a farther difference of pronunciation, which more than any thing 
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Be . *else tends to make interchatige of the ideas difficult betwéern a speaker 


and (Assamese, De the change of the letters sh and s to h, and of 
' chh and ch.to s." - 

A fairer statement of the case could not be wished fot... Put 
"briefly, Assamese differs from Bengali i ín hàving a separate litera- 
ture, spelling, vocabülary, $yntax, inflexión and "pronunciation. 
A difference of pronunciation, of inflexion, of vocabulary, it 


shares with other speeches which are admitted to be local dialects 
of Bengali, and these proofs can only claim: probative force as 


enforcing more cogent arguments, Prónunciation, by itself, is one 
of. the comimonest’ characteristics of à dialect, though it may, 
under given circumstances, be a clue to. the speech of a merged 
race; so also with inflexion: - 'Of the vocabulary of Assamese, 
it is àdmitted- that its peculiarities àre. borrowed. - Literature 


‘and spelling, it is admitted; might; under coüceivablé circum- 


stances, have arisen. in Sylhet, and, much more probably, under 
the native. rulers of Cachat, and, it might be added; of Jaintiay 


. But it y be. possible to: show: that: the syntax, the ideology; 


“mos MA o k 


Aryan speéch - of. Assam is rádically different froin that- of 
Bengal. That- the difference exists, has. been repeatedly ac- 
knowledged. -` Professor -Max Müllèr says that “it. matters 
not how many, words E be derived in common from: another 


sies 


' eae and: Mr. Cust: writes of Assamese. that-“<it is. laden 


with Sanscrit loan- words: but the grammar of -the- Assamese 
is quite different from Befigali, as far apait as Italian and. 
French from each other? It will be'seen, that tlie, aüthoriti 
strongly. support the ‘Separate existence, of Assamese” as a 
language, Yet the contróversy ‘Still: rages: In tbe number 
of the Nåvyä-Bliárat for. Kartik; 1302, Baboo Káli* Gopal 





` Rudra, bas an article, the. object of which is to provë that the 
claims of Assamese .to be à separate. langiiage are tainly 
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siipported . by. inierested. 'clücisis. and. snissionaries. . At has: 


already been shown, that: the. official, -view..of, the matter. has 
swayed to both. sides, and has, only- recently supported the 
patriotistm,- of local jandits, -. The. ‘Missionaries have merely. 
qélecied the. opinions of the people. among wliom they have 


= 


laboured; and it is, difficult tó. sée what interest they had to - 


“serve, if, Bengali, wêre onë, with, Assatnese, so much trouble 
saved surely in translating the Christian .scriptures- into one 
more foreign ,tongiie.. But. these are mere, incidents.of con- 


tioyérsy. Babu Kali. Gopal Rudra does. show; what. may. 


easily. be . admitted, „that . Assamese, in: many respects; closely 
resembles | Bengali.” The vocabulary of -both-.has a, comthon 


Prakrit origi, and thé older literature of. both, espéciall y, that - 


of the early Vishnuvité poets and. translators; has a,common - 


vocabulary, , which may easily. be; accounted for by the. common. 


possession. of borrow&d religions ideas, -It.were as. easy; ‘and: - 


as-piofitable, fo trace, the resemblance between the Langue 
d’ Oc andthe Italian: of. Northern, Italy, -But. that. ei isea 
subtle, difference, is admitted ..on-all, hands, and the.only diffi- 
cülty. is to fix and, gauge this difference; and; to decide , whéther 
if^is so great as to, form the greater gulf which separates 
language. from language; and not.merely. the smaller. intérval 
which : separates, dialect from, dialect... Literature is important 
as serving to fix and emphasise the difference ;.. but in, itself it 
cannot constitute a separate speech, , There are.sorme. (South- 
erners it is true), who . at. this, day regret, that .Burns, did. not 
write, in. the. accepted, literary speech, and „Mr. Swiriburne has 
given some force, to this re ret, „iñ a recent. number .of | the. 


Nineteenth Century; by s showing how deftly Burns most- 


‘acteristic metre can be, used as a vehicle for.sonorous 
English, words. Not, in written prosé or verse lies the differ- 
ence ;, ‘and Italian differs from French, not , because: each. race 
has its. own literature, Rather, it is because “each race has. 
moulded. the- common vocabulary: tóa different. syntax, ånd 


to a, different inflexion.: . This article is. intended. to. show why : 


aiid how. Assamese differs from, . Bengali. in. syntax” and- pro- 


zn 


nunciation, and to suggest a historical reason.: for. continuing. 7 


to regard it as, a separate language. .. lt.will endeavour tó. 
show that Assamese, and the. Bodo speech, as. Spoken side by 


side with Assamese, án the. distr icts. of lower and central Assam, 





at eee 


those. uu. ‘This, ashen, for it “can. n no ONE 


‘order of proof than Belongs to.a working : hypothesis, will. bë 
based upon the demonstrable fact that; whilé the vocabulary. of 
modern Assamese is similar to that of Bengal, its syntax eae 
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ideology are curiously and significantly similar to the syntax 

and grammatical structure generally of ‘the Bodo. tongue, as- 
spoken in the districts where tbe Koches formerly held sway. 

: Before demonstrating this fact, it will be best-to dispose- of 

à comparatively unimportant side issue, The bulk of the- 
people who still use the Bodo speech in lower: and central 

Assam are known to their Hindu neighbours as Kacharis, 

or, more correctly, as Kocháris.. Some families of the race are 

known as Hajong, or Lalong, or Mech, or Jharüa. But most, 
. .evén of these, will admit that they. speak. the speech of the. 

Kocháris. -Théy describe themiselves as Bodo-fisá (or Boro- 
fisá, “ sons of. Bodo"), and: this circumstance led Mr. Brian- 
Hodgson, to describe the whole group of tongues using a . 
' Kochárí vocabulary as the Bodo- group. But in 'common 
speech, nearly 300,000 of them, in spite of the growing ten- 
_dency to becóme Hindu and Assamese, are still known as 
= Kochárl. Now the termination a72 is a well-known patronymic 
among the Bodo clans. -Bag-arf are the sons of the tiger, who 
have the striped beast for their ‘tribal totem, And there are” 
many others. May it- not be that the Koch-ári are the sons of 
-the Koch? It is true that Kochari kings once ruled in Cachar 
(though also in other places), and that in the hills between the 
--Jaintia and Naga hills, known- tó -British rule as the North 
. Cachar hills, there are stilla few men known to their Hindu 
neighbours as Cacharis.. But it does not necessarily follow 
(though, if.we were.dealing with an Aryan name, the termi- 
nation in i would suggest a derivation from a place name) 
that the Cacharis were called after Cachar. Cachar was under 
the domination of Cachari rulers, it is true. But it was 

so named by Hindus who were not Cacharis, and they may 
" have followed some such impulse as drives English newspaper 
correspondents to ‘write of the -fighting in "Afghan or in 
“ Lushai, the abbreviating instinct which men ingenuously 
show in: dealing with the meaningless syllables of-a foreign: 
tongue. It cannot bé proved, it.is even very unlikely, that the 
Bodo spéaking people of Goalpara and Kamrup and Darrang 
are called Kochárís because rulers oftheir racé once possessed 
what wé now. call Kachar. It is at least possible that the 
Kocháris are the sons óf the vanished race of the Koches. . 

. That is conjecture merely, however, and’ derives its ‘interest. 
only in being: fendered a more plausible: conjecture by tlie. 
indisputable fact that. the syntax and grammar of Assamese, 
is practically the«samé as that of Kochari, as it is: spoken™in 
the plains of Assam. The -Assamese vocabulary is almost 
purely Aryan; the Kochdri- vocabulary.is almost purely: 
Bodo. But. you may take an Assamese sentence, and, 
without altering the order of the words.a whit, you can 
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substitute the widely different Bodo words, ‘and the result 
will, usually -be' an idiomatic Kochari sentence. The experi- 
ment can hardly be made here, seeing. that the reader who 
does not know both languages, must take the result for granted. 
-But it is possible to show to him who runs and reads, that - 
the very idioms which constitute the most important differ- 
ences between ‘Assamese and Bengali, are to be found in the' 
Bodo speech, expressed, it is true, in non-Aryam: vocables, but 
all the more interesting in their identity -when the veil of 
vocabulaty is stripped of them, That. the animistic creed 
of the Kochárís and their interesting language are older than 
‘the Hinduism and. Aryan speech of. the Assam valley,. is in-. 
contestable. - That men exchange the one for tlie"other, is, 
.even in these modern days, a matter of. common observation. 
Most - male: Kochárís .are bilingual, and. talk a rough dialect of 
Assamese in addition to Bodo. The characteristic differences of 
Assamese pronunciation, as indicated in the extract from the 
"Census Report above quoted, are very marked in the Assamese 
talk of Kocháris, . They’ have. the same difficulty as English- 
men have in distinguishing between dental and. palatal sounds. 
S. and sh tend to become gutturally aspirate ; ch and chh 
‘soften themselves into sibilation; "Their: women (the sex is 
always conservative) commonly refuse to talk Assamese ; and, 
‘when a Kochárí turns Hindu; he commonly marries into a 
Koch family talking Assamese. There is a Kochárf anecdote 
which -illustrates the inconvenience of this state of social pro- 
gress.. A Kochárí youth turned Hindu and married into an 
Assamese family. He visited his mother-in-law, who set food 
before him and hospitably cried, KZd £44. But as the word Zá 
in the Bodo speech signifies bind, he bound her hand. and foot. 
"Seeing that he had misunderstood her, she then said, in Bodo, 
~ Já, já ;. on which he went away. Such are the difficulties of a 
duplex vocabulary. But, in both cases, the root form of the 
‘verb was used as an imperative, as is so commonly the casé. ~ . 
But there are ‘coincidences of idiom much mote striking 
than this concealed ‘by ` the double.vocabulary. Where the 
Bengali is content to say dmd? pitá; my father, tomdr pitá, 
thy father, zá%ár pitá, his father, the Assamese has a curious 
 distributivé form. He says, mor bapdy, my: father, but for, . 
bdper, thy- father, and žár bdpfek, his father. This curious. 
idiom is undoubtedly borrowed from the Bodo speech. The. `- 
~Kachari says dng-nd afd, my father, tàng -n$ namfá, thy. father, 
be-nt bifd, his. father; It will be seen that this curious idiom 
is not so much borrowed as imitated through some trick of 
logical habit. = E 
^ Oné of the ‘most interesting . idioins of the Bodo TT 
(as spoken.i in the piene of asami is what the Rev. Mr. Endle. 
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in. liis Kachari Bráfhiar calls thé « ageliiiidtive verb,” fitiding 
in it; plausibly enough; à survival of the ágglütinátivé. habit, 
which, as iè well known, sürvives éven in our ititensely 
‘symbolic speech. Whátévér its origin, thé .idioti is. easily 
© described. Tt is a devicé which largély takes: the place <of 
adjectives and adverbs `ih more highly. organiséd languages. 
The . meaning of a vérb is inodified. DY. "insertihg particles 
which havé no Separate Existence between’ the root and the 
E ififlectiofial ending öf a verb. Thus; Tháng- Gai means .“ went,” 
T Aeon a- bat means “ did not go. Thdang-thro-bai ineans 
went E Way? HIE iméafis u i tő E 


Kié diam; in | Bodo. fieafis "' peto |n no hl pr 
« spoke from à distatice," - Something - ofthe Same. effect 
stems "to Survive in the Assamese faced) halon. , Other 
instances might be adduced, büt that they would hardly iiiter: 
ést the geheral reader; 

Anóthéf idiom common’ to both lang lidges. (though dot 
unknown to some "dialects: of Bengali) i i$ thé curious ‘passive 
participle. Sit james, Joliüstorié in his, Áütobio; graphy, Says, 
that he was kilown iñ Sibsagar: as the Öd, tehla Saheb, * the 
Sahib who was eaten By a tiger?’ Both’ ifi Assairiesé ‘and 
ih Kochári the félative" prónoüh 7, i now used. But it is 
évideiitly bortéwed from thé Bengali /z, and, évei how, is 
. léss' common that thé indigenous participle which takes itg 
place i most of the native speeches of Asssain, What it 
survives i Bengali alsó- i$ interesting. But there’ it is rare: 
and vulgar, and proviticial: ” “In: Assainesé and -Kochdrf it i$ far 
more commioh, far more ‘idiomati¢ aid vigorous than the weak’ 
symbolism of thé relative pfónóün: , 

- Both in Assamese aud ii Kochiárf the i üs&'of this participle 
i$ Véry marked and Véry  ébaracteristic, . . The óbliqué Oratiori. 
of classical gratimariaris iS very ràr& The direct oration’ 
linked to the following séntelice. by à à participle i is the common 
aifificé of- speech.. - This! is ai idiom which it is difficult to, 
reproduce. But where di Edglishidan,. ór a Bengali, would 
gay something jike this: “Rani said hd was  göing fòr a Waffe. 
and Shyam said he would go with’ Him,” à ‘Rothart would Say, 
“Rami ai going : fora walk’ Saying; Shydm' (I am. going 
with you, saying,” &c., &c, through. a long chaih of direct. 
o¥ations linked “by participles! — Tráces of this .patticipial 
usage still? exist even’ ii dino Assamese,’ even in r the: Works 
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of religiotis & men à who toiii their. religion and. ‘their. ‘reli. . 
'gloüs phraseology. from Bengali. 

Thé inflection, óf the nominative case, again, though not 
unknown in riistic Bengali, isa much more. marked and com- 
mon feature of. Assamese and Kochart. : Again, the Assamese - 
comparative is pure Bodo. “Nandi is a better scholar than I," 
is, in Assarnése, * Nandiye” (mark the inflection. of the nomi- 
native) mot-had beshi pare. In the Bodo speéch this becomes 
JNandi-á dug-nukhit siihiing-st- -nit.. In ihe Assamese sentence the 
words are: Bengali words, in the Bodo sentence the only Bengali 
word is the Hindu name. But-in, both the idiom is Bodo,‘ 
aiid differs from thé Bengali idiom. Again; Assamese has a 
very curious subjünctive Íorm, peculiar to itself, -the use of 
the énclitic Zefem. both. in the subjunctive mood. and in the. 
accompanying indicative, This seems- no. longer toó.exist in 
the -parallel Bodo speech, and may - possibly. be à survival 
Of. an ancient idiom which has slipped out. of the more primi- 
tive’ form ‘of the. Koch ‘speech. For if Kochari be a survival 
of the old Koch language, it is assuredly not a survival of the, 
tongue of the old Koch Kings abd nobles, who became Hindu- 
ised and rapidly assimilated the language of their Hindoo- 
neighbours. Ithas survived as Saxon survives in he dialects ` 
of tural - England, _Assamese is probably at the same sfage . 
of developmént as the English of -the Transition period . of 
Saxon and Normian, when: the Saxon spéech. was still spoken . 
in vulgar purity ` by - common people... But it has' gone 
farther iñ its wholesale borrowing of foreign, of Prakrit words: 
To foreigners, and, surely, still niore to Hindus, the interest- ` 
dng fact about thé development: of. Assamese is that Assainese 
Wis was: perhaps the cáse with’ Bengali -in -får earlier days) is- 
démonstrably a- product of . Hinduism. -It.is.more than’ pfo- 
bable that the Koches of Assam spoke their. national language 
so long as they preserved. their national animistic creed.. If it 
be asked what proof there is of this, the answer, is that. the , 
Kocharis do'so to this day. If-is true that niany- Kochari is, who . 
éat pig and drink ‘fice-beer, and acknowledge the leadership: 
in religious matters of nó Goshain, and are therefóre not 
Hindu, do speak Assatiese. But they speak it as’ a. second 
language, to use the phrase consecrated by. Calcutta Examina- , 
tions, and their wives-do not speak it atall ftis only when: a 

*" ochiári drops. his héathen diet, that he also abjures kis heathen. 

ct, and becomés a réspécted and respectable Koch, an 
[ed Vishüuvite, though his practice;of the tenets, of the `` 
s E. ert eak kneed and ‘wandéring.. It is-as if; 
_adopting Christianity, - chad’ borrowed 

‘Testament, . while. rétaining their. 

"inar ` Itis probably sorte such 
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influence which, in the origin, differentiates the living . Aryan. 
speeches of Hindu Northern India from one another. But 
‘Assamese is not only a more recent and authentic, instance- 
of the: tendency, it is one affected by fewer disturbing. in- 
` fluences. The’ Assam Valley alone, among the tracts where-- 
Hindoo tribes speak a tongue derived from the Prakrit, has 

never come under the influence.of Islam -The Bengali spoken. 

by Hindus, even in Eastern Bengal, where Musalmans largely 

preponderate, was a wonderfully pure Prakrit vocabulary. < 
But, in spite of the sánskritising tendency of modern Bengali - 
culture, terms of: law and'írade and merchandise are’ largely 

Persian in origin. . There is no such itruption of Islamic 
- phrases into thé Assamese. speech, except, strangely enough, ‘as 

a consequence of British rule. In Assam we have a pure, a. 
recent, and_a-still surviving and progressing instance of the: 
absorption of animistic creeds into the ‘religious system of. 
Hinduism, attended by a simultaneous change.of language. 
Bengal Proper has long progressed past that stage. In Bengal, 

as in Western India, a man must be born a. Hindu to. be. a 
Hinde at all, and must speak the language of the Hindus, of | 
his race, In Assam a man may be born into an atiimistic creed, . 
/and à non-Aryan speech. Hé may come under the proselj-- 
tising influences of the easy-going ‘Hinduism of his province, : 
and may change his religion, his diet, and. his language. 

‘There is an authentic instance ofa man who was born à 
Kochari, and prattled in the "Kochati speech in the happy boys 
“hood of a Kochari cowherd; in the grass-covered plains which 
lie beneath the massive mountain ranges of Bhutan. He learn- 
ed Assamese and à little English in a Mission. School, and 
became a Christian. His learning secured him Government 
einployment, and sufficient wages. to justify him, according (o. 
. Kochari notions, in. marrying a second wife. The result. was- 
that, according to missionary ideas of morality, he was ejected 
from the Christian communion, But. by this time he Had be- 
come too civilised to care to-return to the’ pork and beer, “the. 
" crude superstitions and the frequent drinking bouts of his 
father's faith; By slow degrees, and as a. reward for adopting 
Hindu fashions.of dress, behaviour and’ diet, he. became-a. 
- Koch. Hischildren will be accépted as legitimate Hindus; 
if not ofa very high caste, and will speak Assamese. . x 

‘It is these things, and things like these, -that really. differenti-: 
ate. Assamese from Bengali: Bengali has attained to the status 
ofan old Hindu speech, It is spoken, indeed, by more Mi 
mans than Hindus, but the’ literary standard of Bengalis 
pure Nuddea speech, ‘is -a purely - Hindu spre-h = 
< has been brought up to the requirer ^" ~~ 
science ; if it possesses novels, play 
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as many sided, as their European modda ; if Huxley’ s essays 
and the Descent of Man can be rendered iùto adequate Bengali, 
that is the work-of educated Hindoós who -have boldly and 


with remarkable success used the.great ttéasure-house of Sans. - , 


“krit nomenclaturé in expressing European, culture and Éuro- . 


pean science in an Eastern dress. One of the great stumbling 
"blocks in the way of the progress of the Musalmans of ‘Bengal 
ís, that they neglect equally English and Sanskrit learning. 
The Hindus of Bengal have already welded into their language 
the combined. products of Sanskrit and European culture, and 
promise, in due time, to produce the most flexible and polished 
speech of modern’ India. It may be said. that this is true only 
of literary Bengali, and that rural- dialects do not greatly 
differ from the rural speech of “Assam. ‘But both literary and 
rustic Bengali are the speech of a’ race: which has forgotten 
the. primitive-language- of non-Aryan forefathérs, a race which 
„begins. to doubt whether" there’ ever was a time. when Bengal 
was not Hindu. < 
. The speéch of Assam is ‘that of a race whichi is still largely 
bilingual, and still professes animistic creeds side by side with 
a Hinduism which is -still proselytising, and the results of this' 
sociál sand religious and lingual state are ‘still reflected in 
modern Assamese. It resembles Bengali, it is true, and; in its 
vocabulary, resembles Bengali more closely than some "of the 
accepted dialects, But its structure is, as might be assumed 
from its history, largely that of non- Hindu dialects. It may 


-be that similar" causes gave rise to the recognised: dialects of . 


Bengali, Ifit beso, the non- Aryan strain is too distant to be. 
satisfactorily identified except in the ethnical relations of: thé 
-people who speak such dialects. -Anthropometrical eríquiries 
may-lead us to conjecture that people who speak rustic fashions 


of Bengali derived their idioms as. well as the shape of their . 


. heads and of their chins from non-Aryan : and non-Hindu. an- 
.cestors, In such cases we cannot hope to attain to more than. 
a high degree of probability. But in Assam, the process is’ 
going on before our eyes, and Assamese is largely the language 
`of ‘newly. converted Hindus. It is of- course also spoken by 
Brahmins ‘and Ganaks: and: Katakis, > whose claims’to:a west- 
ern origin .are' as gravely advanced, and are probably as incon- 
testable, as those of Bengali Brahmins. and Acharjyas and 
__ Kayesthas. -But the bulk of the race are but recent converts 
^o Hinduism, and their speech differs from Bengali'in posses- 
sing a marked and easily recognisable non-Aryan element. 

In time, no, doubt, the language of Assam will become 
assimilated to. that of. Bengal, and its literature will ac- 
cept the-culture of Calcutta. But, from a Hindu point of 
. view, itis hardly- to be desired that this probably ‘inevitable - 
Hean should be attained until Assam has become thoroughly 
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Hinduised, The acceptanée of Bengali culture and Bengali 
views ef life would involve the- introduction of the stereotyped 
Hindu system -of Bengal, which admits no converts; It has 
been Shown how Kocharis and other races (such as the. Ahoms - 

' and Chutiyas) are adopted, by a sort of legal: fiction, into: Hige 
duism, But there are whole taces, not yet- Hinduised; who - 
must apparently come into the Hindu fold. One such is ther , 
great race of the Dafilas. dt is not known to the writer that a 
single member of this tribe professes himself ‘to be a. Hindu: 
: But it is well-known that this race, owing. apparently. to their 
national habit of wearing a. top- -knot:and.to their - characteristic 
dress, are known to, their Hindu neighbours. (though : they 
themselves . deny -the imputation)’ to be Siva-bansha, of the. 

_ race of Siva. On the scattered blocks.of carved granite which 
lie about the pretty station of Tezpur and are known to Hin- 
dus as the ruins ‘of the ‘palace of the mythological, ‘princess 
- Usha, whose history is one of. the most. romantic „episodes i in. 
Hiüdu legend, are mystic characters which no man “can- now. 

. read. It is a:common Hindu belief that these -characters ate 
t Daffa writing, ” though the, Dafflas, like most . Assanr 
aborigines; know not.the use of pen and ink. Under existing : 
conditions, thetime i is nearly tipe for Dafflas to abandon savage 
habits of eating and drinking and marriage, and. to. be: adopted 
into the Hindu hierarchy. 

"Many other tribes show a strong iendency- towards Hins 
duism: The Cossyahs. of Shillong. are now largély Christian, 
but commonly, use Hindu names for their. children, the names - 

- of: Hindu gods.and goddessés: So also, with. the Garos,.and 
‘Miris and other tribes. On. thé other-hand,’ an- instance. of-the 
 retarding effect.of Bengali Hinduism is. afforded. by:the. Tips 
` perahs, who.only come. into contact ‘with Hinduism: as practised. . 
by ‘Bengalis. ‘The Maharaja. of. Hill. Tipperah | himself: has. 
. found that, his desire; to. be enrolled in Hinduism, is contested 
by his own Bengali dependants,; . and, as for-his: humbler subs. 
"jects, they. are probably. destined to follow: the example of the: . 
Mags.of Chittagong, and to adopt Buddhism. Perhaps.that is- 
a. bettér way, morally. and socially ; but it is a-way which leads: 
‘to distance and severance. lf"Assam is to.become - - Bengali, 
and.the. tendency may be. assisted by. the. mere administrative: 

change. now proposed, of putting. more Bengalis under: the: 
Chief Commissioner of the, province, now. known- as. Assam; 
can. hardly be doubted that the. Hinduism of Assam will: uoc 
come ás.stereotyped, as inflexible, as-the Hinduism. of; Bengal; 
The social ‘and; religious customs of the Assamese, and espe- — 
cially. their habit of adopting non-Aryan tribes:into their con- 
munity, are widely different from the: customs of “Bengal. 
Their language - ‘reflects and. emphasises. this . difference, and. 
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. makes for the proselytising of savage tribes to: Hinduism. Tt, 
is the language -of a race which grows not only by. births, but 
by adoption. AEN CODEC LANA. UR 

Erom this. point of view; it is not a little surprising to find - 

. Missionaries-and officials charged with propping up the claims 
of Assamese asa separate language.” As a matter of fact and 
history, the. officials of Assám at first rejected, and then, oa 

| further enquiry, accepted, the. claims of Assamese to exist apart 

-from Bengali. In. allowing Assamese.to be taught in village 
Schools, they undoubtedly followed, and still follow, the wishes 
of Assamese parents. The Missionaries’ were moved by an 
even’ more generous impulse.-. For the most part they are men 
who have spent their lives:among.the Assamese, men who 
had learned the.language.and. customs of the people, as few 
officials can hope to learn them: men who know Bengali, if . 

at all; only in the, Bengali Bible, which has séerved:them as an` ` 

id and example in théir own. translations into. Assamese of 


4 


"the Holy. Book, “In claiming for. Assamese an. independent 
origin.and an individual existence, they have been guided partly 
by the prépossessions of; their. Assamese friends, partly by the 
difficulties they haye -experienced in translating their scriptures 
into Assamese. ` The: vocabulary of the Bengali Bible has un- 
doubtedly assisted; them.; the syntax, and grammar has been 
as great a difficulty to. them, as it. must be to any -one who 
translates. out of Bengal into Assamese. It is only ‘prejudice ` 
or ignorance which can impute interested motives.to either - 
officials or, Missionaries. If-interest-there weré, it would as- 
-surédly bein the opposite direction. It. is: to the interest’ of. 
officials that the scanty-population which:still speaks Assamesé;^ 
should coalesce with the’ordesly. millions of Bengal, and espe- 
cially’ with, the. people of the-eastern districts which-have been | 
and are now about to be included in what is, for administrative — . 
purposes, called Assam. Officials have assuredly io quarrel 
with the people of Goalpara because .they.: persist in-spéaking 
much .the same Bengali idiom as the- rusties . of adjacent : 
-Rungpore, or,with the people:of Sylhet. and: Cachar- because « 
their Bengali speech is much the-same.as that of the adjoin-: 
ing. districts of Mymensingh and Tipperah. On-the-contrary, `. 
it was long. before. they could be brought.‘to’ believe that the’ 
Assamese tongué. was nóta mere dialect of Bengali. .' 

~ As forthe Missionaries, theiť work of evangelisation.is hin- 
dered; andimay even in the long’ run prove nugatory,-because.- 
theys-essay - to convert to their faith. wild tribes who, „if they - 
were on the border of Bengal, would. be- left frée-to accept. 
the Christian faith. The Assamese. language is the -angüagec - 
of a;Hindu: race whose. Hinduism has not yet become fixed 
and.conseryative by. contact with Islam. Just-as the. Assamese, ` 
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while using the words ‘of Hindu Indis, arrange them, iri thé. 
easy and expressive grammar of primitive non-Aryan folk, SO, . 
in their social as in the linguistic habits, they are still at a 
plastic stage of culture, and can still accept converts from | 
animistic creeds, even when these converts come fo them— 
through Christianity. . The result is- that, while the Census of - 
Bengal shows a Hindu population. decreasing i in numbers. and. 

_ being daily encroached upon by growing- millions of Mussal- | 

- mans, in Assam the number .of Hindus grows apace, ànd 
will, if existing conditions prevail, grow even more rapidly in. 
_ the near future, when the.opening up of Assam by railways and - 

. trade, and the influx of foreigners shall make the’-aboriginal’. 

. tribes ashamed of their.simple savage habits of life-and belief. - 

'. The Assamese language typifies the processés by which 
the wild tribes of the frontier are being admitted to -the. 
tolerant Hinduism of.the province. Modern .Bengali has 
become a highly: sanscritised. speech, and :the Hinduism. of. 
Bengal, owing largely, ho : doubt, to the: presence of-a - 
numericaly large Mussalman element, ds: sstereotyped - and 
admits no cónverts from. without. Assamese, though it has: 

-its literary history and Yer is. still a speech capable of 

> much development, and still replete with interesting . aboriginal 

. elements. Not.otherwise isit with’ the Hinduism. of Assam, 

| It has received into its tolerant fold races. who, even now; 
are. considered incapable of exercising the. full privileges of 
Hindu society. The. Doms of Assam, not by any means to 
be confounded with. castes. of similar name in India proper, 

. i practise Hindu. worship, and reverence Hindoo gods, But- in 

~ ‘their long thatched: places of worship are no idols, and where . 
' the idol would be in a Bengali temple, is usually a -copy of a- 

Hindu - Shastva, If they -are asked whether they-are Hindus, - 
they: will humbly reply that they are not Hindus, -but Doms, 
They cannot -even get married according -to Hindu cére-. 
monies, and their habit of “cohabiting without public rites _ 
has caused -difficulties to the courts of Assam in ‘cases of- 
succession, Take again the Ahoms, a higher Caste, and usually: 
accepted. as:a true Hindu ‘caste. With them the. form” of 
marriage is. usually that of the Ahom race. before.it became: 
..& Hindu caste, the kapá ghurna, the “going round baskéts,”= 
or other such primitive forms, Even among the highest castes: 
_ of Assam, the Brahmins and Kakatis, who claim a Western - 
origin, and are orthodox, even beyond Bengali ideals, in: other” 
f respects; the form. of marriage differs, widely from the Berigal ` 
usage. . There is no.infant marriage, but, instead, a long series ` 
of -betrothal ceremonies resulting in a marriage "of. youth ` and 
maid, which recalls early. Aryan days. It is possible to imagine 
that the social system of Assam-is much what ues dd Bengal - 
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might . aves bsc had it not been cramped and confined by the 
influence of Mahomedanism, The Zenana, the childwife, are 
unknown, Assamese women: go about the streets of Assamese 
villages in unveiled freedom, as they did in India in the days 
chen the only religions were Hindoo or Buddhistic. No- 
where is this more noticeable than in Manipur and.in- the 
districts to which Manipuris had emigrated. It is well known 
that the Manipuris, like most people of further India, leave most 
of the business of the market to their women, and it is’ signifi- 
cant that the Hindus of Manipur not only did not come into 
contact. with Mussalmans until they migrated, in British times, 
into Sylhet and- Cachar, but had preserved their own non- 
Aryan speech. The time may come when, like the Assamese, 
they may adopt.an Aryan vocabulary.: But. it seems probable 
that.their. social habits may, even then, find an echo ‘in a 
marked. idiom of their own, and that Manipuri, even then, will 
still be, Manipuri.and not Bengali. At present, their speech, 
“thought is written in. Bengali characters, is at least as different . 
from, Béngali as is Naga or Thibetan, though the majority of 
the race are Vishnuvites of a.very dogmatic type, and not only 
eall themselves, but are accepted by orthodox Bengali Hindus 
as, the descendants of-the Ulysses of the Hindu Odyssey, of 
Arjun who went to “Manipur” and married Chitraugada. In 
this case the difference of language, a difference far greater. 
than exists between any two languages of Europe; in the case 
of the “Assamese the difference of idiom, coincide with and. 
reflect; a condition of Hinduism which: Bengal has long 
lost, a 'state of things which involves a growing. and a prosely- 
tising Hinduism. l p 
„lu Bengal, the same tendency if it exists at all is perhaps 
show in the birth of the ‘Brahmo: Somaj, which resists 
the tyranny of the Zexana and of infant marriage, a tyran- 
ny born. of the struggle with Mahomedanism, But even the 
Brahmo-Somaj, with all its liberality ‘of view and all its 
eclecticism of creed, is esséntially stereotyped in this, that, in. . 
practice" ‘if not in theory, it admits to its worship only born 
Hindus. Among the Assamese, the Somaj, has few, if any; 
adherents. “With them, it! satisfies rio wants ; from them, its 
claim. for a -wider,: simpler, more tolerant faith, extorts no ad- 
mirátion.. : Their Hinduisni, if, in many cases, it is that of new, 
converts, is that of a race which has not come under. the social 
inHences of Islam. Boysand. girls make love as in: Europe, get 
betrothed as'in the West, and, not uncommonly, elope together, 
when parents and guardians. are inexorable, as they seem.to: . 
have done in the days when.eàrly. Hinduism: recognised. the. 
GándÁharva and even simpler forms of marriage. Hinduism in^ 
Assàm,.so far.as we know (and the subject:deserves:far more. 
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careful. study than has evét yet been bestowed ‘upon it),.is à 
quaint mixtute of primitive and indigenous practices with the 
Tantric superstitions which have tinged the beliefs of Eastern 
Bengal, of Assam, and even of Thibet and Bhutan. It. lias the 
defects of its qualities, but it hàs the sterling merit of repross 
- ducing; with startling accuracy, the social "conditions of early” 
Hindu days before Islam. appeared in India, of the days, when 
Hinduism. was a growing faith; and was not, like Judaism, . 
confined to a chosen people ; and the language of this growing, 
living faith is Assamese. The tendency, under British rule, may 
spread further East. , Burmah is Buddhist, as India once was 
Buddhist, and Buddhism, as a derivative of Hindüism, main- 
tains many Hindu beliefs, and, even in the Burmese language, 
many Hindu vocables. It is not long since the writer. of this 
article mét a pánda, one of the travelling monks who collect : 
. pilgrims for the great Hindu shrines. This gévda had wand- 
éréd into Burmah to minister to the sepoys and policemen who, 
have taken service ‘in Bürmah, and he did not hesitate to affirm” 
' that the Buddhists, on. the banks of the classically named 
Airavati, might yet go on. pilgrimage to Srikhettra, if not to 
. Gayá and Kasi. Whethér this is a result greatly-to be.desired, 
. does not much matter; seeing that creeds are not usually in- 
fluenced by considerations of commerce or .comfort. -The 
"fact remains that, in Assam, properly so called, Hinduism is 
still a living and growing faith, and that when tribes professing 
an. animistic creed accept Hinduism, . they usually (the. sole. 
exception seems to be Manipur) adopt, as Assamese. has 
` adopted, a Prakrit vocabulary. 
- Burmah may yet become. Hindu. without abandoning its 
native speech, though its scriptures are already grade 
full of Sanskrit vocables. In any case, Assamese, fhough 
its vocabulary is chiefly Prakrit, has the idioms of~a. race 
whose social customs differ widely from those of the Bengalis, 
and are essentially those “of a Hindu race which -has not 
adopted Mussalman social habits. It is perhaps only a 
coincidence, brought about by historical influences, that the 
difference of idiom is accompanied by a wide difference 
in social habits. But it is an incontestable fact that the 
eople who talk "acknowledged  dialects of Bengali, are 
undoubtedly Bengalis, not only in language but in religion 
arid in social customs, when they are not Mussalmans. .. Indeed, 
the dialects of” Bengali which differ most widely from-the 
accepted literary standards, are the dialects of the *Bángáls? 
of Sylhet and Chittagong, districts where Mussalman .influ- . 
ences have been more potent than in any other part of the’ 
‘Bengali area, districts where no respectable woman dare look. 
a strange man in the face, and where to be pardanashin.i is to 
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. bé wealthy did virtuous. The language of Assam is. that of 
a` péople subjected. to no such influences as these, - Even the 
horrors of the Bürmese invasions (and the - carrying - of: Jadies 
of even royal families into Burmah is not' yet forgotten) did 

pert bring about the desperate remedy’ of the gurdak'and infant 
"marriage, It cannot be doubted that the Hinduism of Assam . 
was derived from Bengal; even if the early Hindu Rajahs of 

Assam brought their- first Brahmins and Kayasthas from 
Kanauj But the Hinduism of Assam differs widely from that 
of Eastern Bengal, even if it shares its Tantric mysteries and 
corruptions. So is it also with the Assamese speech. Its voca- 
bulary is largely that of Hindu races all over Northern India, 
the softened Sanskrit ‘which ' we are content to label as 
Prakrit, the- practical ‘speech of business men. But its idioms 
are the idioms of a race which preserves its individuality and 
much of its national customs, It-is only -an accident that 

‘fhis-individuality has not’ been touched by the inflüencé of © 
Islam; and has only- come into contact with the raids of the ` 
Burmese, and the: possibly | ‘absurd: tolerance of British rule. 
The actual result is that the Assamese speech and the Assam- 
ese form’ of Hinduism grow apace; and are instruments of, 
civilisation in the far East, 

"To sum up, such dialects ds those of Sylhet and Chittagong 
‘seem to be, in their essence, Mahomedan dialects. They.are 
spoken, for the- most part, by Mahomedans; Though they 
have their grammatical peculiarities, as all dialects’ have, they 
owe their. difficulties (and the ‘Chittagong and Sylhet speech 
are extremely difficult to be understood by people ‘speaking 
standard Bengali) chiefly to their very characteristic pronun- 
-ciation and intonation, the characteristics, in ‘short, which dis. 
tinguish the spoken speech of Australia and. America, and 
still more forcibly the English spoken by Germans or Frencli- 
mien, from the English spoken by educated Englishmen, 

Thus, as Mr, Pargiter has shown, the peculiar adverbial forms 
used in Chittagong seem to be due to. clumsy pronunciation 
of recognised Bengali adverbs; But Assamese is different. If 
it resembles Bengali at all, it probably resembles a much 
more primitive Bengali than the highly complex and civilised 
speech of modern Bengal. . We have, unhappily, no record. of 
what Bengali speech was- in days prior to the Mahomedan 

nquest, seeing that Bengali literature does not go back to 
the days of Hindu rule. .Even the early poems. which survive 
have, as Mr. R. C. Dutt has shown, been’ much tampered with 
by modern Calcutta Editors, and retain little of the primitive 
freshness of idiom; which is still characteristic of Assamese. But 
we can hardly doubt that the Hindu society of Bengal once 
went through the phases which now distinguish the social life . 
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-of Assam, in days when the purdah and the seclusion of women. 
had. not yet followed upon the introduction ‘of Mahomedan 
.habits, -Tt is probable that the Bengali of those early days 
closely resembled the Assamese of to-day, a Bengali ‘with -a 
“vocabulary largely Prakrit, but .containing many idio ed 
longing’to the logical and ‘ideological habits . of, the. Bengt. 
-people. Modern Bengali, thé Bengali of the modern masters ‘of 
Bengali literature, has departed from this primitive model in 
two directions. The desire for giving expression to new ideas, 
Ehe necessity of using symbolical words and terms of abstract 
.Science, have led to a wholesale use of Sanscrit terms, a usage 
, which, though often condemned by modern critics, has doübtless 
‘added to the flexibility and especially: to the sonorous force of 
‘the language. It.is small matter-for wonder that Bengali 
students of English have usually’ shown a. preference for the 
sonorous Latinised form of English which -is associated. with 
the. names of Gibbon and:Dr. Johnson, writers who strove to. 
do for English, by the use.-of polysyllabic Latin words, what 
“modern writers in Bengali strive to obtain by the use of the 
.&vetn more imposing vocables of Sanscrit, Mr. Skrine, in, his 
"Life of an Indian Journalist," has shown that this tendency 
is not universal, but he would no doubt admit that it exists, 
Again, the: syntax of ‘modern Bengali has been largely influ- 
enced by the study of English, The short tautological sentences 
which were once common in Bengali, which still appear in the 
-simpler. -passages, ` for instance, of Bankim Chunder’s novels, 
_ have for the most part given place to involvéd-phrases abound- 
Ang in relative. clauses, sentences which may be easily found in 
“the only too literal translations of English laws and law reports. 
-This tendency is reflected in popular writing and mag 
"articles. Bengalis often wonder why -young Englishmen- who 
study Bengali, find more difficulty iu learning the simple idioms, 
the quaint directness of speech, -of the metrical Mahabharat 
and Ramayan, than in reading- modern Bengali prose. The 
„explanation probably is that the construction of the modern 
"Bengali sentence has "müch the same logical order as the sen- 
"tences of their native tongue. Both these influences are still 
‘absent from the written language of Assam. English -learning 
“has made much less- headway in Assam than in Bengal, and 
short tautological sentences are still the rule. The Assamese 
.have borrowed the Bengali relative pronoun, but use: it wi 
„diffidence and difficulty. The vocabulary is still Prakritic; and 
the syntax is, if not, as this article suggests, that- of the 
: Koches, at all events that of the- mixed and largely non-Aryan 
“races who now speak Assamese. 

-. That Assam will. someday speak Bengali ; that its. indigenous 
:literature: will either disappear, or. AEOS merged ‘in. that 
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of Bengal, is too probable. When that time comes, the social. 
customs of: Assam will also, no: doubt, -be modelled on, those. 
of Bengal. In point of numbers Assam .is the Ireland «of 

cer Its paltry two millions of Hindus can hardly. hope 
to maintain a ‘home rule of usage. and, idiom „against the 
-encroachment of: the orthodoxy, literary, social, and religious, of. 
the -many millions of Bengalis ..on their borders.. When. that: 
time comes, the savage races' of Assam will. probably" be 
debarred from inclusion into the. Hindu fold, and, if they" 
seek to escape from savagery into higher ideals of life and. 
religion, will ‘have to choóse between Christianity. and 
Buddhism, But,that time is not yet, and it is impossible to 
say what changes political and religious progress: may produce - 
in Bengal itself, Just now, Bengal seems to be undergoing a. 
process of religious and social reaction, and even the’ purely. 
national and Bengali departure in the direction of higher ; 
" living and thinking represented by the Brahmo Somaj seems 
to be, in some degree, discredited. . No doubt, it is felt that the: 
influence of Islam, of Christianity, of modern science, has led 
men too far from ancient usage and.ancient ideals. But the: 
pendulum may swing again, and the leaders of the Somaj may ` 
again obtain the influence due to men of unselfish ambitions, 
and a sympathy with the best traditions of their race. If this 
change should come: about; «it will doubtless give rise to a 
tolerance of the simple language and the simple habits of. Me 
Hindus of Assam. 

It is characteristic of the reaction that it should find, in. 
the official recognition of the separate existence of Assamese, - 
AN, interested ` attempt to discredit the social system of. 
Bengal. “The plain truth is far otherwise. It is the Hindus 
of Assam who maintain that- their language and their cus- : 
toms should be recognised and supported,~ The time may. 
come, and probably will come, when they will lose their’ 
independence | of speech and custom ; and assuredly no ‘officials . 
and no missionaries will be able to give ‘pause to the tendency, 
even if they were likely to wish to dam so irresistible 'a current. 

Meanwhile the Assamese claim, not .without reason,. 
to speak ʻa language unaffected’ by Christian or by Moslem 
influences, a language. reflecting the primitive forces of a. 
„Hinduism which is. still sufficiently flexible to grow and to 
make. converts, It is not a highly literary speech. Its 
vocabulary; for all its Prakrit origin, is still limited and: simple, 
tthe language of a race of cultivators who know nothing of 
town life. Its syntax is still redolent of a primitive and evén 
savage past. But it hasa literature which i is entirely indigenous, 
except where it is borrowed from Hindoo, that is, from Tantric 
religious learning; a literature chiefly of local genealogies 
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and histories. -Assam, unhappily, has forgotten much of its 
‘history, almost all of so much ofits history as preceded 
Hindu times.: It may come to forget the social system which 
now exists; the system of a -Hindu race which comesin.to. 
contact, not with Mahomedanism, from which Hindoos have 
fever made converts, but with savage folk who-can be as easily 
assimilated as, doubtless, were the lower castes of India ‘proper 
when these castes. represented, not the absurd and artificial 
distinctions of trades and „occupations, but vital and essential 
distinctions of race. 

' Modern Assam, in “short énables us to realise the socia 
conditions. of pre-Islamic ‘India, British rule has - brought 
tea gardens, missionaries, railways, in its train; but these 
disturbing influences have not much effect on the social 
and religious life of quiet Assamese villages. It has brought 
the peace, the security from Burmese invasions, which renders 
the. natüral development of the tendencies of the race easy and 
rapid, As time goes on, communication not only with civilised 
Bengal but with pacified Burmah will > be - improved. The 
savage creeds of the aboriginal.races ‘must needs, disappear 
before such influences as these; “ None of us can foresee whether 
Nagas and Miris and Mikirs will become Hindoo, or Buddhist, 
or Christian. But, at present, there is no indication that they 
will become Mahomedan. For, if Islam- has conferred upon 
Bengal the. zenana and infant marriage, Bengal has had its 
revenge in restricting the  proselytising influences *of Bengali 
Mahomedanism. If the recurring censuses of Eastern Bengal 
show a growing proportion of Mahomedans, it’ is because 
Mahomedan families are larger than those of Hindus and not 
because the Hindus of Bengal ate deserting their faith -But 
these, if interesting, are only speculations, and relate to a future 
which nore who read this article will live to see, Meanwhile, let 
it be said once more, it is not: for Hindus who: respect the 
primitive and growing Hinduism of their forefathers ‘to 
despise the Hindu faith of the Assamese, or to reject the 
claim which the Assamese set up to speak a tongue essentially 
different from Bengali. 

.]. D. ANDERSON. 
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ART. ViI-THE BHUIYAS, 


PX. a remote. corner of Orissa, ` on its extreme Nor th. Western. 
boundary, . in the semi-independent State of Keonjhur, - 
which is one of the eighteen States that comprise the Gurjat 
Mahals, and also in its North-Western portion, in a very 
hilly district, a wild tribe-called the Bhuiyas have, from time, 
immemorial, made their abade. They claim to be the © chil- 
dren -of the soil and to possess full proprietary right over . 
the land, the very word “ Bhui” meaning earth. They enter- 
tain à firm belief that the land belongs to them and they, 
therefore, have the privilege of its disposal, Their appearance 
and colour are different from and darker than those of the 
Hindus by whom they are surrounded. 

- "They are the second largest wild tribe in Orissa, numbering 
‘some thousands, and they have’ divided themselves into differ- 
ent septs, which are fast forming distinct customs.in accordance _ 
with those ‘of the Hindu races they come in contact with, 
There aré four characteristic. septs which claim the. title of 
Bhuiyas, and which in turn have thrown. out a few smaller 
branches, that, however, are so insignificant as to be hardly” - 
worth mentioning, The parent clan are the “ Desh” Bhuiyas, 
who. claim to be superior to the remaining septs, and have 
preserved all the characteristic features of a wild tribe 
addicted to strong passions. “The ‘Raj Kolli? Bhuiya is 
Supposed to be a descendant. of the Raj family from” a 
concubine, but of this I shall'speak later on, The “ Routali ” 
-anù “ Pabanos "are the remaining septs. They are smaller in 
number than the * Desh” or the * Raj Kolli” clan, and have 
become cültivators, having adopted many Hindu customs, atid 
consider themselves mote enlightened than the “ Desh” Bhuiya. 

“Of the “Desh” Bhuiya I shall speak in detail. In fact the 
following account refers, almost without exception, to this clan. 

.l.consider the Bhuiya tribe not only the second largest, but 
also the most. influential, of âll the. Orissa, hill tribes ; and 
they have periodically played a prominent part in the Keonjhur 
State. There are other aboriginal classes ; but these I hold not 
to be pure hill tribes: They have lost all their former features 
-and have now adopted the Hindu religion i foto, modifying . 


its Tüles to suit themselvés, though, perhaps, they retain in a- 


degreé the snub.nose and dark complexion of- their’ ancestors. 
The usual spirit seen in hill-tribes is wanting among them 
and they bend easily to the yoke. 

The emblem of signature of the “ Pahariah Desh " Bhuiy 
is the “ azgy," while all the other septs claim the “ kanda, 
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or axe, as their emblem. These emblems they also worship at 
certain intervals, regarding them as gods, 


- BOUNDARIES, LANGUAGE -AND SOCIÁL STATE, 


- * | We find that the Bhuiyas exterid roughly froth the South-West 

| border of Singhboom, forming their northern ^ boundary, to Pal 
! Lahara, Talcher and Denkhanal on the south, wliie the. petty 
semi-native States of Bonai and Bamra, of Singhboom and the. 
Central Provinces, are the Western boundary, to the foot of the 
hilly district of Keonjhur on-the east. Proximately speaking, this 
area amounts to about sixteen Hundred square miles, out of 
which, about two hundred and fifty, square miles Ros thé 
original seat of the Bhuiyas. j 
In the two hundred and fifty square miles alluded to is the 

home of the “ Paharia” Bhuiya, while the “ Desh” Bhuiya, of 
whom they form a part, inhabit almost all the hilly, district ; and 
at the foot of. the hills you see the * Raj- Kolli," * Routali, i” and 
“ Pabanos ” Bhuiyas, ! 
. It was the “ Paharia ” Bhuiya who, - tradition says, Dun Ud 

the boy-king in the remote period when -the severance of- 
Mourbhunj and Keonjhur trembled id the. balance, and’ to 
them alone remains the honour, Keonjhur is the home of the 
Bhuiyas ; but overcrowding has forced them to emigrate to’ the 
neighbouring States, where they.soon lose touch; and cease to 
Show the character of their parents. . 

` "TRADITION. 


Tradition has it that the Bhüiyas were instrumental in 
separating the Keonjhur: States from the large Mourbhunj 
principality about a thousand years ago, when they found - 
that the journey to the latter State took weeks to accomplish. - 
Owing to the hardship of travelling through extensive and 
perilous forest, to pay their respects and tribute to the ruling 
chief, and to the fact that many of their kinsmen who went 
on these periodical visits never returned, but perished on the 
journey from the attacks of wild animals, or succumbed to 
| disease, they resolved to instal-a Raja of their own; and, 
to gain this object, they, during orie of these State visits 
to Mourbhunj, stole one of the young. sons of the then 
ruling chief, and brought him away to their hilly fastnesses, 
which in those days it must have been no small task for 
strangers to penetrate. The prevalence of ambition aad 
family intrigue in these Raj families probably facilitated the 
‘venture, and it is possible that the family designed the. plot 
at the instigation of the Bhuiyas, and helped them in the 
carrying. away of the-child. Once among them, the young 
Prince was carefully and jealousy nurtured; Gwalas and. 
other castes were imported’ into their hills to attend and ad. - 
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minister to his wants, His meals w were. specially ana separately: 
prepared, and the story runs that-so great was the Bhuiya 
respect for the boy-king. that none of them were allowed to 

. touch the cooked- food, lest it should be defiled, and, still more . 
_ effectually to prevent such a calamity, the chatty in which 
` the daily food was prepared for consumption was emptied, and 
~a leading Bhuiya broke the pot with a well- directed arrow 
b his- bow. 

The breaking of he saihan -pot is aosda. essen al to 
this day, though the custom of doing'so with an. arrow has 
passed into oblivion, and the task now falls to the lot of the 
household servants, 

_On the lad attaining majority, it was decided by his guar- 
dians that a suitable site should be selected for the erection of 

„a“ Garh.” Ið their wanderings, they came to a spot where 
they. beheld the strange sight of a dog vanquished by a hare in 

-~a fight; This was considered an, extremely favourable omen ; 
it was resolved that the scene of the conflict should be. 
consecrated by the building ‘of the * Garh " for their young 
king, and this is the.place that is at present the seat of the. State 
government and the palace of the Rajas. It is: situated in a 
nasty hollow, reeking with. malaria, at the foot ofa range of 
hills and the. boundary of.the Bhuiya Pirs (or Pergunnahs).. 
In fact, from the hill immediately behind,. where the Ind. 
festival.is held, the. palace: can be overlooked, This. * garh " 
has.the same position as most of the “ garhs.” of the. Orissa 
Tributary States, and, apart from tradition, is so situated as to 
facilitate the escape of tlie Raj family into the jungles in-the: 
event of an attack by the Mahrattas, or. other foes. 

~ The offspring of the concubines’ given by- the Bhuiya- caste: 
. to. fill the harem of their young Raja in those early. days: 
are represented by the powerful sept, the .Rajkolli Bhuiyas,: 
who claim their origin from this círcumstance.. Moreover,’ 
their name' confirms the. statement, the word “Koli, ". or- 
“Kolo,” meaning, in Uriya, the “lap.” This connection led to. 
this sept being more civilized, and imbibing the Hindu customs 
that.prevailed about the person of the young chief, - i 
. From the date when they fixed the situation for the Head- 
quarters of their chief to the present day, the Bhuiyas have 
claimed that the Raj installation cannot be pronounced complete 
«till they have performed their quaint part of the ceremony, which 
means a mustering of the clans, headed by the hereditary 
master-of the ceremonies, On these occasions they march into 
the court-yard of the palace with drums beating, and other 
musical instruments, playing a wild and fantastic air, while the. 
leader carries on his shoulder a large * pumpkin " (a token of 
submission or allegiance), On their arrival, the “ ' pumpkin " js 
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presented; and the leader takes the boy Raja on his knees, per- 
formsa religious ceremony, marking him on the forehead with 
sandal-wood, and formally- places: him on the throne, They- 
then, in a ‘body, prostrate . themselves, ask forgiveness. 
for past offences; and declare that they will not rise until their 
request is granted. The newly installed chief bids them be 
of. good cheer, and orders them to rise, The master-of the: 
ceremonies then, stepping forward, makes inquiries regarding the 
Raja's health, and the welfare of his family, horses, elephants, 
and all the State paraphernalia. These. tender inquiries are 
answered, atid’ the Rajà's State Koran (writer) reads out from a 
palm leaf dócument particular questions concerning the health 
of the Bhuiyas, their families, cattle, hill-streams and 
fields. Ultimately the representatives of the village prostrate 
themselves again in succession, and each of them, taking the 
newly installed Raja’s left foot in his hands, places it first on 
one. shoulder, then on the other, and, saluting it with his- 
forehead, again prostrates himself and withdraws. Thus 
ends this trying ordeal, to be followed by festivities and feasts. ` 

The -ceremony developes ’ into the hereditary household 
Bhuiyas performing thé ritual of the throning. One . person 
holds the umbrella, another acts as a horse, and carries the lad, 
to be installed, on his back, to the person whois to.make him 
sit on his knees; ` 

This ceremony is repeated every year, in the: month of May, 
except that the throning- part of the custom is dispensed with. 

From the above narrative, it will.be gathered that the Bhuiyas 
want à ruler to whom they can .appeal,and from whom they 
can procure advice, that, from time immemorial, they have had 
no wish to be made. independent and self-governed ; on the 
contrary, they claim à prescriptive right to approve of, or resent, 
the administrative acts of the Rajas of their own creation, and 
the periodical rebellions that have taken place have been owing 
to ‘dislike of the: individual ruler by the Bhuiya, or to some 
grievance, : 

'This was noticed in the late rebellions of 18g0-93. When the 
Raja had fled to seek:protection at Cuttack from the British 
and had left his family to the care of his rude police and 
matchlockmen, the Bhuiyas, on hearing this, never made- a 
determined attack on the “ Garh,” which they could easily have 
taken and put evéry one to the sword, as it was poorly manned 
and would have. surrendered before large numbers ; but th EY 
did not wish to harm the Raja's family, the object of the 
resentment being non est. 

‘The Bhuiya Pirs have always been the property of thie liis 
of the State, though administered by the Raja ; and she is 
called by them the mother, and looked upon with veneration. 
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In the former rebellion, when the "Bhulyas.étitered thé palace, 
seeking. for the Beburtha (Manager) who had: taken’ refuge in 
the Queen's compartments, they found, to their horror, that he 
was-in her preseüce, "This incensed them. to frenzy, and they 
declared that nothing but his blood ‘would atone for the insult 
of which he-had been guilty, in seeing the - face of. their re- 
vered mother. ^ E us LOC 


' CHARACTER: AND APPEARANCE. - 


The Bliuiya character has éertain pecüliar features that are 
wanting in the many aborigines, other than. hill-tribes, that 
inhabit the Tributary States: “of Orissa; I have found them to 
be frarik, truthful, and imbued with a passionate lové of liberty, 
devotion to leaders, . and. uhconquerable resolution. Be- 
sides this they are faithful to friends and very hospitable; 
their. hospitality liaving passed into an Uriya proverb, and, 
though nót brave, they are absolutely free from. any "thing that - 
canbe called cringing’ or subsetvieicy. ‘Their vices, on the 
other hand, are inclination to revenge. and very. AA nally to 
brutal passioń, and constitutional indolence, . The latter trait. 
may be caused by their easy mode. of living. Drunkenness 
is prevalent ; ño event of tlie: life of the Bhuiya, no: public. - 
ceremony in his village, is complete. withoutintoxication. The 
women alone refrain from the cup ;.aud, "while -drunkenness 
is regarded as a commendable custom among thé male popula- 
tion, in a .womaii it is despised, and would be deemed utterly 
disgraceful. ~. ` 

The two great virtues of the Bhuiyas are ' fidelity. and hos- 
pitality. „Every strangers an invited guest. On a traveller 
-entering the village, he will be solicited to. Share their meal, 
the women: ‘respectfully attending. to all his wants; . bringing | 
liim. water and lighting. his fire. A guest cannot be turned: 
away, and tay remain as long as he likes: Should the visitor 
be a State official or'a person, of influence; -all the women will . 
rush out to meet him, and at the entry.of the village they will; 
theoretically speaking, wash his feet and bid tiim welcome. - A 
little turmeric, mixed in the water they carry, and'small wooden 
stools, being an essential..part of the ceremony, conveying 
to the. mind the. idea of sitting on the stool and, getting the- feet 
washed. On spilling the water at the.-feet of the. welcome . 
visitor, the chief old lady will kneel down, resting the palms 
"oft her hands .on .the, ground: as +a salutation ; she will be.’ 
followed by à senior. maiden, after which all will say; “ You. 
see our state, how poor we are, ‘but ‘you are welcome to share 
all we have, " and lead the strangers to. the guest-house, : 

The Bhuiya i is very clannish, the bond being looked upon with 
such veneration that no matter if the call to a gathering. 
be. detestable to- certain. persons, ga they are in duty | 
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bound to attend, or would -be considered disloyal, Òüt- 
-ċasted, and not fit to bear the proud name .of. Bhuiya.. 
Where the tie- is so strong, it is quite possible for them, on . 
thé ‘slightest infringement of their old and time-honoured— 
` hereditary: Fights, or on the faintest appearance of any 
design to. increase the surveillance over them or-to curtail | 
their uncontrolled freedom, to" set the whole mountains they - 
inhabit in a flame. — | 
A rising among them means a ‘rebellion of the imajority of 
the State they inhabit, Keonjhur, as they have from avery - 
renmioté period exercised an unbounded influence over the re-. 
maining aboriginal classes, the “ Gands” the “ Bathuris,” the 
lower sects of the Gwalas, the “ Sounties” and all the various septs ` 
of the Bhuiyas. That the Bhuiyas, though numerically” weak, 
had i immetise influénce over the population of the State, is seen 
ùp to date, They are always looked upon with suspicion ‘and 
awe, atid can generally demand what they choose from thé 
other classes. Their name seems to have some magic con- 
nected with it, as, at the first soünd of the late revolt in 1891-93," 
` the whole population were at their feet, offering bribes to, and 
begging from, the influential leaders protection and .their lives, 
saying: * We are the yoünger brothers and you are’ the elder 
brothers, we cannot gainsay your demand." 
The woman,..though modest, is the worker among 'the 
Bhuiyas, leaving oüly cultivation, and their pastime, hunting, to | 
the men. She has. to find the daily food and pupeuetend all 
household. duties. f 
The Bhuiyas have the easy bearing of men unconscious of | 
inferiority, and rarely use expressions of .courtesy. In 
salutation. they. lower the upper part of the body and at the 
same. time join. and' raise the hands to the forehead, thumbs ^ 
uppermost, uttering the word salaam in a loud voice. While 
willingly imitating the nobler features of Hindu civilization : 
and. religion, they assert their superiority as a nation to the 
‘more cultured race; Their boasts are, that they revere their. 
parents, that they.are men of one word, and that the’ Bhuiyas. 
- ate ‘oe as a race, while the Hindus are nente sub- 
divided. m nwe L a : 
a APPEARANCE, ° | : i 
Ta appearance. the Bhuiyas are much. finer than the other: . 
" cognate tribes dround them. They are-of a light complexion-;~ 
their counténances are-not-.well favoured ; but they are hardy, 
athletic and of average -stature, have an erect and. easy? 
carriage, and a long free stride, and their hands and.feet are: 
both large and well formed. Besides this, they have a round 
face, full lips; high cheek-bones and the spread nose of the: 
Gonds and. Kols.. ‘The Bhuiya is beardless,—or am SO; 
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while the hair of the head is frizzly or curly, coarse and 
black, and in some’ cases straight, The hair is worn long, 
being combed and oiled, alike by the males and females; but 
the former shave the forehead, which cortributes, greatly to 
their. ugliness, The hair of some is worn in a shaggy state, 
‘resembling a huge mop, and is neither oiled, nor combed. 
Clothing is regarded as a superfluity among the men, and is 
usually confined to the “ogni” between the legs, which 
they fasten, before and behind, to a string round the waist ; 
while those of the higher orders wear the “dhotie”’ extending 
to the knee, 

‘The women are more ‘particular, wearing a coarse woven 
" saree” made by the weavers that inhabit the outskirts of their 
villages, Hindu fashion, except that no part of it is used 
as a veil, They are tall, well made, have usually a pleasing 
expression and a bold, innocent look, Most of the women 
tatoo their arms and shoulders, and, as ornaments, wear ear- 
rings and nosé-rings, immense bunches ‘of beads, and occasion- 
ally brass necklaces, - covering the bosom and extending 
to the loins. On the arms they wear a large number of thin 
brass rings; which jingle on the slightest “movement. Many 
also ‘adorn their legs with anklets, made of brass or bell- 
metal, to set off the fine shape of the. ‘legs, and small brass 
rings on their toes. 

The men believe that nature looks best when unadorned; 
and they wear only a row or two of- beads round the neck, of 
bits of roots through which a string Bas beer passed ; but a 
few wear the Brahaminical- thread, more for show than with a 
religious purpose. The women: are passionately’ found: of 
flowers, and are invariably to be seen with bunches or 
garlands of scented flowers in and: around their hair; while, 
to give it a nicer appearance, they mingle with them artificial 
ornaments made of coloured cotton. 


SOCIAL STATUS. 


The Bhuiyas are not looked upon as à low caste by: the 
surrounding Hir ‘dus, though, they eat fowls and the grubs of 
insects. In fact, the Hindus of. the State will drink. the water | 
they touch, and do not consider themselves defiled if they come 
in contact with them. This may be accounted for by the 
-fact that they have been the care-takers of the State chiefs, 
from the time when Keonjhur. was established, and- have 
‘always taken part in most of the dómestic affairs of. the chiefs, 
thatching the inner house of the Zenana, where only respec- 
table castes ate allowed to'enter. 

In these tributary States, the bigotry and strength of the 
Hindu religion is generally ' regulated by the Rajas, whose. 
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example the’ mass of the population follow, the Brahmans 
even taking advice from the chief in regard to their usages. 
cand pe law. . 
- : LANGUAGE, "- 


The Bhuiyas speak a dialect of Uriya, mispronuticiation- 
and usage having corrupted some of the Uriya words beyond; 
recoguition, At present their speech is full of exclamations 
and questions. The sentences are simple arid ‘short. . Their. 
voice is hollow and deep, and lisping is prevalent. Whether 
they ever had a distinct ‘language of their own, I.,can- 
not say; but of this I am certain, that, if they "had, it 
must have been at a very early period, as no trace of foreign 
words is to’ be found in their limited vocabulary of Uriya, 
Neither does tradition Say that they had a language of their 
own, 

: CUSTOMS AND HABITS, 
The Bhuiya: seldom marries..in the same . village which he 
inhabits, as he is generally connected with the villagers; but, 
selects his bride from a neighbouring village.* | 

The love for dancing is inherent among this wild. tribe, and 
‘almost the whole village join in it, old age alone preventing: 
the seniors joining. "The minor villages all flock to the lárger 
ones for the dance, and no less than fifty or sixty persons 
engage in.it. The men and women stand confronting each. 
other, forming a wedge, the best dancers being placed at.the- 
point of the wedge. The men- play on the drums and | 'sing 
songs, while. the whole company dance, moving in a circle, 
having as its pivot the point referred to. The women dance 
in a stooping posture, and use their “ saree” as a ‘veil, while _ 
they.all join hands. The men stoop as well at times, but this is 
only when some delicate sentences are being recited, às if 
to make the passage more impressive, The dance combines | 
three steps forward and three backward, the company resembl-- 
ing a pendulum circling on its axis. This is the favourite | 
dance, though, to vary the monotony, other dances are resorted 
to, in imitation of the tiger, the snake and the bird. ‘The 
` tiger dance is practised on all fours, and the snake dance; flat 
on.the face. The old men and women sit round the company, 
encouraging and criticising the dancers. 

“The Bhuiyas always camp in a body, apart from other 
castes. Any alteration . or change, however trifling, requires” 


* The horror of incest prevails among them, and they are careful, in 
contracting marriages, that they do not form an alliance that may be ‘cons ` 
- sidered incestuous. However, there is no restriction against intermarríages 
in the same sect or pliratry, or even when thé parties bear the same name, 
but marital relations beyond the sect are considered anomalous and the 
offending persons are outcasted, ^ 
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a meeting, and so engrained is this cüstom that the demand for 
rent ftom any individual generally -calls forth the remark, 
* When others pay, I shall doso.” If the rent-collector induces 
one village to pay, he has no further difficulty. As the news 
spreads, the rest will bring in their rent | without being 
“summoned, 

- In their habits the Bhuiyas are compatativély cleanly, and 
the traveller does not notice the foul odours prevalent in - 
Hindu villages. . 

Though the “ Desh” Bhuiyas -of the pergunnahs claim’ to 
be of the same clan as the “ Paharia Desh” Bhuiyas, never- 
theless they do not intermarry among them, the former 
having adopted some of the. Hindu customs, for instance, hav- 
ing a professional barber to shave them, and the washerman 
to clean their clothes. on certain. religious occasions, while the 
latter do not. 

The Bhuiya has no “idea, of time or its value, and, when 
“summoned to appear on a certain dáte, frequently puts in his. 
appearance a day or two after it, the reply given when they are 
reprimanded being: “I Hag work On à that day ; ; wont to-day 
do as well?” 

Long ‘custom demands that, i one ‘party of men. sing a 
song, or rather rhyme; the opposite party of women should reply 
toit. This repartee means each party expressing their thoughts 
in song, and the custom is so appreciated:that an. interchange" 
of musical-rhymes will last for hours, sometímes extending 
over a day, a short respite being allowed during real- 
times. This liberty is allowed during the weeding and trans- 
. planting of the paddy, especially as at that time large bodies 
-Of persons come for hire to the various villages. In the 
 Bhüiya Pirs, where there is very little wet cultivation, rhymes 
are indulged i in. when parties meet by accident or by invitation. 
There is no end of rehearsing and tutoring to enable them’ to 
compete, and in not a few instances the women come off 
victorious. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. : te 


Prior to any thought of matrimony, it is essential that the 
parties should have attained manhood and womanhood, and 
that there should be no coercion used. by parents or others, 
though parents and friends’sometimes give advice. 

Various forms of betrothal are adopted to suit the fancy 

. ofthe young couples. ` For instance, at the every day dance, 
a young man is at liberty suddenly to seize the hand of -the 
. girl he loves and run off into some hiding place. for two or 
three days ; but the concealment is an open ‘secret. | After the 
expiration of that period; the parents of the bride go to the 
relations of the bridegroom and fix the dowry. It is allowable 
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for a man, when out in the forest with maidens of villages, 
. gathering in fruit or attending to their daily- wants, to place a’ ' 
flower in the hair of the girl he has selected to be his partner, 
and this is considered an engagement, and’ no other man. 
makes a claim for her.. The engagement emblem is usually a-— 
white flower with a sweet scent, srowing in bunches which, 
when in full blossom, give tle ‘tree the appeararice of bein 
covered with cotton. This flower i is very common in the forests; 
which may account for its use, as the women also. string 
them together and wear them encircling the hair; but. certain 
other flowers, of a red colour, are resorted to when this species 
“is not in flower; as a token of an engagement. On some. occa4 
sions, the lover walks off with a girl whom he has askéd to 
share his home, from a bevy of young. girls in the forest; 
whereon the remainder return’ to the, village to. which the- gixl. 
belongs, and, calling the elders of the village, say: “While we 
were out to- day .in the forest, a tiger carried off one of our 
sisters.” Thereupon the: whole' village, will turn out armed; ds 
- if they iie intended combating with. the King of the forest, 
-and are led by the maidens to the spot of the occurrence. -The 
‘villagers then pretend to have seen the signs of the tiger, and to 
drag off the body, the cloth. lying on the ground, an arm - here,’ 
a leg there, and so on till they reach the house in the village - 
which the young man occupies ; and ultimately,.as if to consum. . 
mate the whole farce, they will Say : “Here is the necklace, .. 
the brute must be lying up kere.” With a shout, they will 
then demand his blood, and ‘call the senior. members of. the ` 
village to give up the foolish lad who dared to take the liberty. 
of carrying off one of their girls for vengeance ; but the seniors. 
will argue, and plead that, though he has committed an offence, 
yet the union must be allowed ; and that they will pay blood... 
money and givealla feast. "This will appeáse the feigned | 
wrath of the avengers, and all will j join in a dance to celebrate, 
the wedding. . 
- The search. for the tiger is cárried orit exactly as ifa tiger 
had killed a man, the party going to the extent of weeping. 
for their loss, and showing an eartiestness in their movements. 
_ that makes his discovéry a triumph, ~ 

There is yet another system employed to gain a bride, ahichs. 
perhaps, though not so unique, is more sanguinary than either of 
the above, and is resorted to only as a last resource. Should à. 
young man set his heart on one of the fair sex of a village, and 
be unable to obtain. her, owing to family quarrels, or obstinácy ` 
on the part of the girl and her. relations,..he will gather his 
male friends and lie in wait at the village stream ; and, on; his: 
"fiancée coming with the women of the village for water, a 
rush will be made. to carry her off by force and cover her Aight. 
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while the other party will call for help and join;in the recap. 
ture of the bride. The two .parties carry the fight to great 
lengths, the conflict ending in the stronger party's favour: 
Many serious:blows and cuts are given, -and in ‘some instances 
leave permanent marks. The bridegroom,’ having estimated 
\the strength of the village from which he -proposes to capture 
his‘ bride, takes a stronger party, or resorts to.strategy, and the 
résult in..most cases is: in his favour, but the ceremony is 
not yet regarded ‘as a victory. ‘As long as the girl has not 
broken her fast in her future husband's house, she is at liberty 
to escape at any time, and, to prevent this, she is confined , in: a, 
house, and there all the persuasion and cunning of the women 
of the village are employed to induce her -to,-eat, something. 
This usually happens in à few ‘hours, or, in. obstinate cases, a. 
day: or two, after which she ‘is ‘set free and canüot.run away to 
her village, às she is certain to be returned...  . —— : 
These customs ate only the preliminary steps adopted to 
get the-woman under control or obtain hèr” sanction, but ‘the 
marriage is not consummated till the “ Desh "have been fed and ` 
drunk as often as.the party can afford it. The ceremony itself 
is carried on exclusively: by the women, and the village priest, 
who administers a benediction. with the sanction of his gods, 
The bride and bridegroom are clothed in new garments, and 
turmeric:and water are sprinkled on them, while they are made. 
to sit oíi^a common yoke, the father or the nearest male 
relative of the bride giving a, coin to his daughter, répeating 
at the time the. words: “I have given you allmy wealth, I hope 
you will profit by it and be faithful to your husband." "The 
idea of making the couple. sit on a yoke is, that they have ` 
-practically been joined .ás man „and wife.. Till this ceremony 
is performed, no marriage is completed. ‘Before the couple can . 
settle in their new:home,.the village priest must sanctify the. 
building, and place.there in an earthen pot, inverted; under 
which are -supposed to -be the spirits of their forefathers, which. 
must be worshipped daily by the pair. Dowries are also settled 
on the:bridée, and in the case of.a rich man amount to many | 
head of cattle. The ceremony takes, place in the husband's 
house, and not, as fhe Hindu custom is, in that of the bride. 
Among the “Desh” Bhuiyas who have come into contact | 
with Hindus of the plains, or wish to assume airs, the parents. 
‘arrange. the marriage for the young couple ; but this seldom: . 
occurs, the majority resorting -to the time-honoured privilege 
allowed them of capturing or.winning their -bride. | : 
: The marriage tie -can be:broken should the parties find that 
thay ‘are ‘not suitable ‘to: each other, and-adultery operates 
'€25$0. facto” as a divorce of the faithless’ wife, „while the -hus- 
band is outcasted till he feasts the bride. If the woman should 
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: gained by. extricating. the embryo from: the ‘corpse, and Burnie- 
` tlie" ‘bodies, “one ‘on each ‘side “of a” hill-streara. , This: précuu: z 
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Have onai he act with, a Bhülya, s ‘the matter ends. with 
. his making Her his wife, but; should he pena d tó another 
vaste; the woman is ‘outeasted-as well.”  . 

Chastity. i5- not- lóoked upon-. by-. the Bhuiyas as: a viji, 
"though; ‘Should matters go: too. far, the elders of the. village,’ 
both mer and women, will Hold a: punchayet,” in- the presence, 
of, the’ maidens "and; “young ‘men, and ask. -thé 'girl. who the: 
Sedücer _was, : and ináke Her over to him, saying :.-“It-was our. 
fauült,in not seing the soppis ti tharried. | before, nus At: is the way: 
"ef. All flesh," e ge si m LL ru nr 


"Bod; ‘and adultery and divorce are "seidum heard: ot the: wife" 
serves, hér husband while he eats j helps him.in. the hotnes:, 
téad; and, when out-door labour ‘presses, ‘acéom panies him: to’ 
“his fields. Polygamy: and Drac are. adinitted, büt 
seldom. availed of 706m . E E d ipie 
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E usta that - ‘prevail’ at the: birth of à child: are. pee te 
Consisting ofra ‘feast. to. the relations and-friends -of- the. parents. 
.on- the tenth day, which purifies- the mother and her households 
Among thé: *"Desli ^: -Bliüiyas ‘of the" perguünálhis; ‘who have 
- Jearnt some:of the’ ‘Hind: rites, they get” the- barber: tof shave 

“them: and. the.. washermatr to: wash all their’ clothes, but: among: 


-in 


the: Same- tribe i in the Bhuiya’ Pits, one -of the: Bhuiyas who "is, 


skilléd.. with. .à .raZOf.  Clcálly: made): “performs: the: duties ‘of 
barber. < Théy donot. ‘consider thé washing ‘of: clothes . esseritial, 


E Should the unfortunate mother die-before delivery the circum . ] 


stance ‘is: looked: "üpon | as a sib, absolution from "which is. only: : 





tion - ‘prevents the. decéased: ‘mother. "from becoming | a.-witch.- 


arid using her. evil. influence, among ‘the women: and- children: 
. ofthe . village, .as-no- spirit: -can-cross a stream, and thé ‘mother: 


Ld 


cannot become:a witch; ‘before’ union. with her :child:: x LC EN C 


-. The last. incidént. “OF huimaiy-life remains. On the death of. 


: an .unconspicügüs Bliulya, hís Kitsmen quickly biy: thé body ` 


. the late chief. ~ gee E yx ted NR S 


 "'jn.the forest, aiid, on’ the tenth day; give a°feast‘to“the hamlet: . 


But, in ‘the event df à Patriarch'or ‘leading Bhuiya, dying, the. 


.. bereaved’ will. 'spréad. over- the: country-side -and:: Summon, all- 
7 the- inhabitants ofthe various villages to the burial of tlie greats. 
"man. During’ the nine days that intervene: before. thé. 





/feast, .. 
the female relations óf, the deceased’ show. gréat grief, uttering: 
a low moaning.dirge that, once heard, can. never -be forgotten. 
‘On the ‘tenth day the “Desh i assemble, ‘and. feast, andi, nomiž, 
nate or' choose: a Successor, who: is Ca the: eldest : Son ‘of. 
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With: the. one -exception. of burning ine body of pregnant 
wonien, the -Bhuiya | always . bury: the dead; taking thé trouble. 
to.give the deceased -a decent burial, the gfavé being not thé. 
flimsy pretence of; the Hindu; but a- ‘deep and suitable ones: __ 
Thorns are placed on thé: grave: to prevent wild animals . . 
a exhuming the body; If there is a stream’ in. the. jungle, 
S. banks- are generálly chosen: for the cemetery, as-all streams: . 
dead: to the: holy river, the. um eE Hindu: Styx, which 
rises ‘at the foot of.their hills; | V es n 
“After the death festival, and on the same: Educ the relatives 
of the, deceased: ‘gather under. the nearest of kin and; perform. 
the. ceremony ‘of reconciling «the deceased with the family . an- 
céstral god, All- Will enter the house-and- sit id. tows; the. 
kinsman: referred: to will ~then: offer. as; a ‘sacrifice a. he-goat;- 
spilling I blood: rat the foot of the chatty (described fully. in another. 
séétion). <All’ will’ then .raisé. their. voices; andi call. upon the’ 
departed ancestors.to receive their late. relative. -. In* the: event 

child dying, a fowl takes the place ‘of the goat. In all. 
instances blood.is spilt, and thé water that. is -placed-:nedr the 
god:-is “thet taken and. ‘Sprinkled. over all the relatives, which 
purifies ‘them. Only in two cases. is this. ‘ceremony dispensed 
with—iü the-event - of a woman dying : while. pregnant, arid: 
-whén: a ;person is afflictediwith leprosy. in. “neither - of these 
cases can the deceased find-a4-place among the: ancéstral ‘spirits.: - 
Leprosy is considered to be. unclean- and a. visitation of the 
deity for some terrible offence: committed by ‘the. unfortunate 
invalid ;. the afflicted - person being excludéd from the. village, 
anid having a separate house and: å ‘bathing: ghat set apart for 
hir i in, the stream Below the ghât used by. thé: Inhabitants, 


E 


Sae E ARMS mo: pM MM 
The Bhuiyas employ, : as their principal iustramente of defence,.- 
the bow and arrow,-with..which, they «can: shoot accurately, 
Some. of the - arrow-heads ‘inflict ghastly wounds. ‘The ‘bow is- 
'made “of-a good-maàlé baniboo; - or some. pliable wood; and, 
instéad of fibre. for its stringy” "has; a thin strip of. the outside -` 
ofa bamboo, attached £o the bow, by a thong... The'i iron: arrow- - 
liead: gives "place : to à wooden ‘one for birds and small | game. 
Coüpled with the bow and árrow: is. the ‘two-handed axe. No 
Bhuiya is without thesé weapons 5~ nor does he -go-into the | 
junglé’ without ‘his bow and- arrow.. and-axe. Tlie: favourite 
"bow-shot is to hit an animal: behind: the’ shoulder, and. with 
sufficient force to bury nearly : the entire arrow in the victim. 
Birds are generally shot at-night.. The roosting tree is observe 
ed during the:day, and at : dusk thé hunter approaches: the tree 
quietly and lights à large ‘fire; D dazzles the birds and affords 


light for him. to maik them. l 
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Besides’ thé bow and arrow: and axé, he uses.a curved sword, 
a paling, and a curiously made ring of iron;- from six to eight 
‘inches in diameter, having ‘its outer edge ‘sharpened, ‘with singü- 
. lar effect and dexterity. : : The’ mode ‘of ‘using it'-is curious,” 
as the distance is judged: ‘by the eye, and ‘the ring isi swung 
rapidly round: the index finger, which ` forms the axis, and3 17 
^ releásed, - L'have seeri:a: Bhüiya cut.iü «two a ‘sal sappling two”. 
inches thick at a distanee- of. 40 yàrds;; He “has nò- shield, But. 


n 


^ 


guards, when occasion arises, with the-handle of-his.àxe:; Us 

‘Prior ‘to a:person:going out hunting, he generally swings; dist 
bow. between the palm:;of-his'hand and the ground, Standing in. 
àn upright posture; atid allows it:to fall to the ground; considér- ^ 
ing".the. direction. in :which: it: falls’: aüspicious. ^. They : “used - 
to ‘adopt this. custom’ during’ the late rebellion, before; Setting: 
out on- the-war-path, preferring. to'decide-an . important: matter : 
‘by the. law of gravitation rather: than by the verdict- 'oflreason. 
A few have in their posséssion: old “match-locks,-:but -are ‘in. 
different :shots: with ‘them. Besides- arms, they have | jéertain 
. musical'instruments.thàt are tsed'àt festivals; and when ` ‘on: the" 
waftpath,.or ‘at the marriage-of the ‘patriarch; ~The- hori is 
_. soutided only as.a call to.arms, or^ a.warning, and. at’ the: mariage T 
of:the patriarch, ^ while :the.drüms of.one sort are: played on at: 
4 ‘the-dance and atali: festivals, the ‘favourite dium, being. some= * 
thing: after: the fashion: 2 a tambourine, but. much: larger: ' 
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| "The ‘hamlet usually» consists;of two rows ‘of. houses, forming: 
a-broad ‘street, the .idea being: -ofiginally . that ‘of ; making. the ` 
village into à primitive fortification, in case of attack, or-for the’ 
sake of security from wild animals. - The village lies embedded: 
in a leafy grove: of jack . fruit, at the. foot of finély:woodgd:- 
hills,or.crowns:some-small. green ‘knoll-in the.rich. valleys; well- 
raised -above | flood. level." The: Bhuiya: „generally. displays 
© unusual. taste :in ichoosing ihe. site .of :his habitation; riot fors- 
-getting to .place.the village,i in the neighbourhood of one of:tlie ^ 
many:hill-streams that-flow through: his-country, -Almost; every: 
where-the Padhan of.the. village. "and - the. old- résidents: have’ 
their houses ‘located in: the-very centre of. the. village; close to'- 
_the large jack trees, which have been: dedicated to - their village: : 
‘ god..« ‘Besides. this, “the Bhuiya is excessively fond. of: a 
fruit; which he consumes -when green:and: ripe, and; should a^ 
site be. unsuitable:for.the growth. of this valuable- pragat, they. E 
; will, désert.it for more: fertile soil.: o PTEE 
On the outskirts of the: ‘village live the low castes; Pans: and 
-Kols chiefly; who perform.all-servile: duties, and-live..in separate. A 
‘rows -of.-huts’ assigned : ‘them’ by -the Bhuiyas. These despised -- sL 
classes have from time immemorial formed an-esséntial element: - 
in the aboriginal village: community. It  woüld be: considered: : 
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dégradation for' thie Bhülya. to. perdori the work they i are exis 
gaged i in. Nor can he eat food from their hands. 

. Close. to the Padhan's shed is the village Durbar, or “ Mun- 

tdup." house, under a spreading“ tree. Hefe all ‘the bachelors 

eep, and it is the guest-house of the village;, The opening . 
in front affords the dancing ground: for the maidens and young 
men, and some of them are the largest and best situated houses 
in the hamlet. 

In order to make. the guest. confortable with as little: delay. 
as possible and” give him rations, the villagers’ all contribute? 
their small share of rice and pulse to.a'géneral fund; and this, 
for convenience, is made’ into . bundles, and ‘suspended tO: the 
Durbar house ‘roof for immediate ‘use: From this. stock the 
women give-thé stranger his: daily: allowance..,- =: l 

Each man: has his own little estate, and his heart beats with 
the independence which, all thé -wide. world. over; nerves the 
“arms of- the free-holder:: Every. Bhuiya tills his own land, and ` 
heartily scorns all who engagé in'any occupation save agricul- : 
ture and. hunting... From. his boyhood, the Bhuiya learns tto ` 
regard himself as-a freeman, ‘sprung from a-headstrong. race, 
His business is agriculture ; his:pastime aré hunting and dancing, 
During seed time and harvest, he'rises at dawn and eats a hasty 
meal of pulse or lierbs. Before the dew has disappeared from 
the ground, he drives his oxen a-fiéld and toils without a break 
till:a -few hours before dusk.. If engaged in the hard work of . 
clearing. jungle, he rests at. noon and bas dinner. But, when ` 
following the plough, he works’on till the afternoon, when’ he. 
bathes in the nearest stream, and at dusk returtis honié to a 
hearty dish’ of rice mingled with fruit and bulbs, atid then off = 

dancing pavilion. 
o -village do you see a tank, as the Bhuiyas regard it as 

---- -- their-religion-not to excavate. In the large: flourishing”. 
villages- of the Dundopat. Bhuiyas, a very occasional tank i is $ 
seen,but this has-been dug by: hiréd foreign labourers‘: ^ ^ ^": 

‘The. men and women’ have separate" bathing: ghats,as thé. 
latter.always bathe nude. The system is ‘strictly guarded, 
.and.should a. man’ be led" by’ circumstances unavoidably in: 
that diréction, he:is bound to give a shout as a aem j 
and any infringement of the-rule isresented. : 

-~e Most villages’ have a fittle: shed for the village god “sure 


 roüüded' by one or. two lofty trees. The ` large and important ' ^ 


villages have schools for their benefit; but they are, looked 
upon asa useless institution and a nuisance, This can well 
be imagined. The hand that has' hardly learnt the use: ‘Of the 
plough cannot be expected to wield the pen; The following 
fact-will give an: idea of. what,the Bhuiya thinks.of learning; 
if the young son. attending the scliool. is’ unable | to ? be present, 
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owing - oe some: “domestic occurrence, ; the father comes to: the 
EN e school and offers: to put in. the necessary" conn there. instead of 
x Bisson., 52 ~~ jer 
. V Besides the State. official; "the Padban, ina village, thererare! 
other hereditary ‘officials. nominated by the’ tribe: to! ' perform’ 
- +... the. social duties, ‘For’ collection. of “rent and the- working of 
5o? Ehe vil lage, 1 we: havé‘a soi disant naik; literally an Assistant of 
© uthe Padhan; ‘put "not. Tecognized. bythe. State. The: priest of 
^.^ -the village is- called the ““Deori’andzhas the Keeping-of.all.the- 
j gods ; „as representative < of ‘the maidens: of the. villageithere is 
the «. Ghar Mangi” who- settles all “love affairs. and: ‘disputes, 
“regulates the. danéing ` cerémony,.- "and; lays all charges. and ‘com 
“plaints: | before the- ‘village « coüricil.. ; : E E ME 
Amoug the Bhuiyas. thé. principle of the: family i is Supreme. 
 iHamlets-exist,-. but the social. nexus-is not that. `of the village; 
= but that .6f'the household; ‘The tivo: links | in their or ganization, 
` Care the. family. and the: Sept eee ak ies 
Each sept consists, of a Dabe of. faniilies laying claim to 
“the. same progenitor, “while; in -each. family, absolute: authority 
` rests with.-the-house father.. Thus the’sons-have no property. 


M l f „during: the: ‘life- time- of their: ‘father, and vall the: male jchildren;, 
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«father’s. meals, ^ prepared’ by« the common: mothers who is 
assisted in her: cooking ‘by. | the wivesiof her sons... As; the. 
tribes form: a fédéral group; acknowledging & Jead, «80. the. 
: 3üdividual ‘fainilies unité.into minor village. cofimunities under: 
7. villagé father; who ig their:head. x S7) RETE 
|. i Side: by side: with this principle: of. the: family: wel observe 
_ ‘another system at work in: the'social. istructure.of - the. Bhuivas:: 
- The authority of thé: Patriarch’ fortis the ‘nuéleus of: the: 
' o bat-itvis «modified by-an:élective and representatives 
: [f unhappily. the: natural: ‘Reir-ito. tlie. office has, noni e^ 
_ qualifications réquiréd for.it, the Bhuiya-avoids the difta 1 : 
an “ingenious: compromise,’ "which: ‘makes. the. tiile heredi. 9. 
^r | Td tlie family, ‘but? 'eleétive.-as" to person. The: eldest. Son: of | 
- the Patriarch Has:a., natural’ title- to! the- position, : ibut, if he 
is unfit. for the: duties, - he: makes Way. for. a: younger. Brother 
‘or male relation. -- SS 4 -. | 
“The ‘two. esséritials: being personal fitriess: and birth, within 
r Pate recognized. family, tliere-is: no: formal. or’ fixed election 
. for the post; but, if: one is deemed unsuitable, -he-i is si 
., passed "over, as if -by “the. permission of the family. 
.. Offices of the- various -headmen in. a. village. are considered: 
^* gacredj -as the principle of family. and of election combined: 
- with religious feeling, renders them so. ` There is no: salary. or 
. official - privilege. attached . ‘to: thesé posts, . other than the 
P  Fespect and’ veneration- which - “belongs to. ‘the Micumbents as. 
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leaders. : : They are “considered the heads of a village in. which 
-evety- member ‘is of “equal... rank;—the first among. equals. , 
They: are ` in. no respect. raised’ above the community, whose 
interest, social customs, tradition and mode of livelihood they, 
-share.. "They have-no trace of. state, however rude ; no separate 
-house'or stronghold; no retainers ; no: property except their- 
“hereditary ‘fields by which they. "Sustain life. They. receive 
no:tribute or aid from the people, save on. certain -occasions a 
harvest offering of goodwill, or the lion’s share in.the “ bag ” 
‘ofthe hunt, -The most valuable return they: receive. for these 
offices is enjoyment of. the place of dignity at.all public and 
‘private functions, and these are the most. agfeeable. incidents 
of:the situation. “Fhey-cannot transact any affairs of material . 
importance | without calling in the village elders ; at homie they 
are-the protectors of püblic:decorum and.the arbiters of indivi- 
dual wrongs, conciliating disputes and administéring justice. 

-A.stolen article must. be returned, or.its equivalent paid at 
"tliz-villape council, tlie principle of restitution, being: supreme. 
‘This .leniency | extends only.to the. first.offence. .'A' repeti- 
tion’ of. the crime is..dealt, with,: not: as -an offence" against 
.property-or against the individual sufferer,.but as;a wrong com- 
mitted - upon’ the whole. society, the criminal. being generally 
looked upon as disgraced, ‘and his life- madé'à burden: to him. ` 
1f a. person . should be wounded in^ a squabble, ‘a council is 
assembled to conciliate the aggrieved parties, and, after hearing 
both: sides, admonishes them. ‘Each then selects a brand 
-from--a heap of lighted. fagots, and, to complete the. reconcilia- 
tion, extinguishes the fire by. spitting on the lighted end. 

On the rare occasiónsoón which :the guilty persons afe 
punished: by: the State."Courts, on. the - villagers becoming 
‘nformers, it does not prevent. them :from disposing of the 
case at their Council, as tbey.hold ‘thatthe punishment i in- 
flicted by the State is for its- satisfaction and-ùọt: theirs.. 

The mode. resorted -to “in calling an assembly ôf the village 
elders is simple, yet quaint.', One of the officé-bearérs ‘of the 
‘hamlet, standing “at the. dd t Mundup ™ house, gives, ‘three loud 
‘echoing shouts, which" are. ` promptly, obeyed.. -No- other 
member of the community’ can call the. elders ; in fact, so much 
are -these - offices looked "upoi. as sacred, "that -the bélief P 
is that the-usurper is certain to call:the wrath of: the village 
deities on his head, and: fall a victim to: ,Soine wild Animal 
“Bt reptile.. So s Boo 

As ‘society,. disputes: religious festivities: ‘and. Sifier. minor 
‘matters,- are: regulated: by. the: Council, the calls‘to.meetings.. 
are: frequent, and ‘the voices. -of ‘the. office-bearéts naturally 
are easily recognized. - LM dox Duo 2 
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>The. Bhillvis. áfe made. to pay* ‘rent, Err "speaking a 
 gavellance, i ‘coin-and. kind, "There. seems to have been’ no. 
"Ried: revenue; priór - tothe settlement enforced by Colonel 
“(then Captain): ‘Sir James: ‘Johnson ‘and: the Government political 

. "Officer after'thé rebellion in, 1868.* But Colonel: Johnson; very 
"wisely, fixed the-house-tax at annas-4'per. house, and: ànnàs: 
“for: the .holdet "of a.plough: Besides“ this;-they are. diab ble fo 
nhe payment, of anna F as school-fee from every house, cóupied, 
ith: the - thatching. of éertain:State . buildings and-the supply=: 
ue. of. labour. for. the. carriage. ‘Of ‘their: chiefs. ‘luggage, when: 
‘on tour, free of cost... This duty: seems to have been- enforced: 
froin: early. ages y. hetice-. their’ emblem- of- signature; ‘the’ 
ote “bangy.” “This settlement. was. drawn:> "up: ‘and sanctioned. by: 
Government for ten-years; with: a-clausé- ‘to thé effect: «that the’ 
` rates could not'be -altered «or enhanced without the approval of 
-Government but- ‘unfortunately. this -was enfringed; by: the. 
: "present. chiéf' after Colonel Johnson's departure: TOT ud E 
: "A-hew séttlement: was made. among the, ‘Bhuiyas: by Mi 
HS p? Wylly,. who-was: the ‘Government Agent after. the rebellion. 
“6f 1803 zand” the rates ‘were: again fixed ^at antas 13° per. 
_ plough’ and: ‘6 annas. 6 pie: för a- hoüse, ..with- thie'schoól- -tàx.- 
" doübl led;-and‘on:these: villages: which objécted to the thatching 
.of the’ State buildings; a farther“démand. of. annas :3: each "Was. 
Amposéd:- "This has: been: carefully laid: down-in-. thé printed 
“pottas”” ‘and: leases-given-to the village headman:: - vod ul 
‘The Bhuiya- :village-;still £etains. the ^ migratory - features? 
_common to “the ‘nomadi¢’ -husbandry of the-aboriginal--t£ibes; 
“Whet a clearing -shows exhaustion, they abandon it: and. break 
hew ground; changing their. village sites about: once in twenty: 
"years. 5 Their agriculture: depends: entirely on (^j ‘joomirig *; * «Rei. 
^ hill sides; Which:tliey hold -for.three. years: In the-first year, 
after burning arid. cutting tlie jungle, they grow: céreals, iti: the! 
' Second year. paddy,’ ahdin.the last'year vegetables, -and*‘occa-!, 
sionally some grain, "Its ‘natural. that, where this- mode: ofi. 
cultivation is. allowed; ‘the.l6ss” is “something . -enormous, as-it" 
- means the annihilation, of the primeval, forésts .. -It-is.a,comnion; 
: sight: tó'see hill after bill, as one marches along, Taid. ;bare re: by: 
"this destructive policy,” ::. -> ae 
-. There aré in. some- [p "villages a "few: actes of weticul-. 
tivation maintained i” a« primitive. way." Priority ' of! occu- 
pàátiom forms “the | only: otigin- of. right; .' No complicated i 
‘tenures’ exist, évery man’ tilling hiswn field, and: 'acknów- ! 
"Jedging no. landlord. . Tn. the: Bhüiya- landelaw, . as in their’. 
, political organization, we: find ‘the family ‘the basis, 9t; the! 
- structure ;- but, the: principle is. modified. by individual. const 
,siderations. ‘The, Hight ‘to the. seil: "depends. Pop Priority o of: 
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occupation by. the village, and, within the village precincts, 
upon. priority of cultivation by. the individual But. where 
‘Jand-is abundant, not ‘one-tenth. being ‘appropriated, the occa. - 
sion for disputes is minimized; and, by. a prehistoric mutual ` 
árrangement; nó man will cultivate by: force, land thaf is not 
his property, but. only on. satisfying, himself at the village 
Coüncil that arable land islying -fallow:; for want DE à tenant, 
will he bring it uñder cultivation, - . . > 
: The law of. inheritance assumes: that no ‘person should 
possess land who cannot maintain if, Agricultural. stock and 
landed property descend, without : exception, in the male line, 
the sons dividing the proceeds ; and; in-failure of- sons, the land 
goes to the next male of kin; - The daughters have -a claim 
on. all moveable property, and- the protection of their. brothers, 
as long. as they.remain spinstérs.. ~ S 
"The. tribe which. lives:-under: this - “simple law. and: family | 
overnment, exhibits primitive virtues: which „more : „civilized 
people may well envy..--." " g | 
The.:fact that. infringemeit.. of, ‘old: sights, whether it be 
landed: property or.social custom,’ is: regarded: with so much 
disfavour, coupled . with: the:. “strong i conservatism of. the. 
Bhuiya. peasant makes an innovation a dangerous: matter; yet 
the- brilliant work of the two officers; (mentioned has "been 
attended- with “marvellous - résülts; The; former came to this 
‘State. most probably. without: à ‘knowledge of their language, 
and the other had. no experience. of. their character ; yet both . 
of them succeeded in. gaining the confidence. -of the Bhuiyas, 
by.sympathising with: all:their: quaint customs, i till their names ` 
became household: words: among them, and they were looked 
Upon: as benefactors. -- -- ) 
‘mong primitive classes, it: is well. khói! ‘that! it is ; bot the 
wisdom. of: à policy so, much:as.individual'influence that makes ` 
difficult projects; surmountable; "This makes. the work.of the .. 
officers the more worthy of appreciation.. ‘As foreigners, they ` 
must have ‘assumed’ an attitude: ‘of justice, and firmness, com. 
‘bined with. consideration and "adherencé to their. word, ‘as. a 
wild tribe does’ ‘not understand’ wavering. ahd “subtle. dealings, 
till they eventually; in tHe. course- of az short’ period, ‘won the. 
heart óf the. Bhuiyas, ° This system of revénue and ‘disposal 
of soil is. prevalent . among. the'* Paharia: Desh " Bhuiyas, who 
inhabit: the tract; called ithe. Bhuiya Pirs;. but the “ Desh” 
"ag who have settled :in’ ‘the. Dundapats, are “exempted 
| b. ánd . they: pay rent at. the prevailing. rate of. the State; 
o have lost-the simple land-law that. obtains. among. their | 
ren .of thè Bhuiya Pirs,» vt s ; 
Besides rent, all sections” have. tà: ‘supply’ large logs. once in 
two: :yeárs for the axles of the-car at the Car festival, and thick 
Opes, made of creepers, , to. drag. the structure, - This they: ‘do 
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in. ' combination, with ‘the’ other castes” inhabiting: their “pers 
 gunnahs.. ‘Until lately, they had to transport the. logs at their 
own expense, but at present daily - wages for the “camiage of 
“the logs are sarictioiied.. ae E 
The: system of éollection - is simple, but ‘sufficient ifor 80 
. “primitive a settlement.: An individual- demand" statement i$ 
-given-to the Padhan; or-Headman-ef the village, “who himself. 
“ris the possessor of a “Potta”? minütely detailing | the claims 
- which the State has- or his: village;- -and he om the’. State?- Thé. 
Padhan. collects. the-.house' and-ploügh tax; and hands it over 
fo: ‘the :Pir Sardar,. who: bas. ‘been’-furnished with^a demand 
"statement: of shis Pir. The: Sardar,- after collecting the amount, i 
. pays itinto the:treasury; | 
"Thé. appointments of Sirdar ` and. ‘Padhan lie: with: “thie 
- State, though hereditary. rights: and, the. wishes of the péople- 
are consulted; and-évery consideration: is paid to their: represen- 
.tátions; As a badge of appointment, ‘these men receive from. 
“the chief a. strip:of silk. to, wind round their head, -whichimakes’ 
the title. permanent, and ‘is.’ called’ the * Siropa.2 Both, these 
"officers receive, as compensation: for their. trouble, a. ; $mall- -per~ 
3i .centagé as commission, but-to this> they do not atfach so much 
".impottance; as will be seen from . Eo: qüestion, disciisged ‘in 
E another part-of. this.narrative, ^" . ^. 
c “<The small: quantity -of tice: they. reap lasts ther. only a fei | 
months, though: exchange of other: cereals for paddy: keeps the 
. pot boiling." Rice- is- far from, beitig the. staple „diet iof the 
.. Bhuiyas, and is üsed only as'a. rélish át intervals, Or. ‘for, feasts .Ț 
"and festivals. -Fruits-. and: bulbs--and jungle products - afe. 
gathered for consumption, many being the fights- betweén: the 
~ wild animals and uel for-the rich. harvest. x E 7 1 = A 
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* The religion. of: the: ‘Bhuiyas is: "jractically" one: “oF blood; 
Numeroüs terrible. ‘gods’ dwell pori. the earth, iri ‘theiwaters_ 
and sky, each and àll of :whoin demand certain. rites of pró- 
pitiation by -victims.. "Alb their; gods are devils. who; if not 
appeased, will bring destiüction on them ;~ the. good spirits are. 
left; alone, - "Their religion embraces certain sets of deities | unmis: 
~ takably aboriginal; combined with othérs `of mixed and: doübt-- 

ful origin, and, lastly somie purely ‘derived from the Hindus. 
The first set number no'less than ten mighty deities? * who’ 


as ho 
T: Béddsme dwell in their forests. and villages, the ck 


"à: GISA, „god being the carth god, “and his só 
„ 3« Boradipat. es tiger 'gód, who: was supposed to haw 
U orasSentapat s -- ” “killed: by Ja’ ‘tiger, Coupled with. ‘the’ ce 
af iue "' - god is the harvest god., -Next in Tánk d^ id 


| 7. Mundulpat. " village mother god, the ‘water god aite 
: 8. Paria Bagia. . deities of forests,- air. ànd rain, The. god 
9. Parial.Bagia. ~- . huntiüig is allowed a place in the sécohd rank,- 
. . x0, Pithnupat. 

n^ à are the ancestral gods supposed to be the. i 
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souls vof- thé departed, and placed: in each house by the village 
‘priest, The symbols: of these gods are ‘stones or logs, placed 
under some lofty, sd/ trees.set' apart for their: devotion. 

"Though - the. . Bhuiya - Pantheon : consists: of native-and of 
‘imported’ gods; yet ‘their priesthood. is confined to their tribe, 
-atid. the hereditary priesthood - exists-among. them. .It is not 
‘the’ fact that. a ^man bears the surname of. Deori,” or priest, 
that entitlés him to the priesthood of the village; buf - “superior 
personal fitness. for the office; He-can intermarry.among any - 
of the Bhuiyas that belong to his tribe, ànd quit the: office at 
pleasure. | ^. 

Their form of cath 4 is ona tiger-skin, holding i in. their: hands 
a- little earth from. an ant-hill. > An: oath-is looked upon as 
‘final, Nothing éan annul an oath. made .on. the- sacred skin ; 
and the person is bound to speak the truth, as his failing to. 
-do so will surely. make himi. a. victim. of the. royal: beast _at an 
"early date. - "^ 

Feuds cannot be ‘considered - as CO melee: conciliated till 

“the ceremony. of extinguishing fife is: performed. ‘This has been 
dealt. with more fully elsewhere, ^... : 
-Trial by ordeal is à favorité mode of. decision; . The. Bhuiyà 
beliéves- that “a person who can dip his hand into-a boiling 
mixture of. cow-dung ‘and’ water without ‘scalding it and take 
-Out^a piece ‘of copper, - generally a -coin -(considered the 
 émblem:of justice), is innocent, ot, ‘if.the‘accused party can 
with precision pour `a. ‘mixture of milk- and. rice from the 
'sümmit of a $waying ladder with twelve rungs, about 18 inches 
apart, into, à. circle below him, that has. been sanctified, or, 
lastly, the most severe and.dangerous ‘ordeal, if he can. carry 
-in the’ palms of- his: hands a' red hot piece of iron, about a 
pound in’ weight, . having /as.:a slight “protection 'seven green . 
peepul ‘leaves’ between each, -a fibre’ of a. creeper (Bauhinia. ` 
`: Triandria Rox J- a “distance of seven paces,. he cannot be guilty, 
The losing party; ‘being expelled from the.village, makes his ` 
abode in a isolated’ spot some three or. four miles from the old 
village, or, if-he prefer-it; leaves -his - old haunts: and: emigratés 
to. the. plains, in the hope: that the terrible scourge pronounced 
on him- will be obliterated: among. his new associates; -. 

` Their religion, rude as it. may seem, exercises a. -deep ‘and 
practical. influence on" their , lifes, “and public . opinion exerts, . 
among these secluded homesteads, a:power which. it’ has long - 
lóst among. moře- civilised -races. -To do right and worship 
the village gods: máy. seein-to theologians: an extremely - inades 
quate rule of: life; but no one who strictly adheres- to it will- 
ever find himself: as an accused in.a Court of Justice. | 

Their-ceremony of: call.fo arms, or- gathering. of. the clans 
‘for -any important -business, resembles in its rapidity the. 
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ae fiery cross” of the Scottish. clans, coupled with. the anain | 
custom attached to the sign. ` | 

A few of. the representatives meet and call themselves | thë. 
*t;Mahadesh," the priest'sanctifying the’ gathering,” on: which: ' 
the fibre of a creeper (the baühinia triandria, Rox.). is procured . 
-and ‘made’ into'"a thin -ropé, in which. three Knots-are tied; ^ 
the-first in.the name of their-god, the second in that oftheir 

Ti. ‘Mahatakorani, - Raja, and the third in the name. of- 1 Maha: 
- 2 Maharaja, ^.  .desh."L. After: these. knots are. a^ certain ; 

WR Mahgdesh,. Dl < number of-small' knots to represent- | the" 
nümber of days. that: must'elapse: before the "gathering ;ithe - 
affix “Maha” ‘meaning, great’ or- powerful. This dore, the : 
sacred. emblem is given to some young man to circulate, and he^ 
. immediately departs with it:to the neighbouring village, pass- | 
ing it on to.the first man he happens to: meet, who:in turn - 
is: bound to carry. it.on without delay: to the ‘next hamlet. i In 

. a few. hours this rude muster to a gathering will have trávelled p 
to every hamlet of: the Bhuiyas.. Sometimes: more. than: Jongs; 
. of-these emblems are: forwarded, if: the distances. are great; i" 
. Though the Bhuiya attends the. festival.:of the^Hindu ! igo ad ` 
' at the ‘capital. of the State for ‘the “Caf festival” andthe? 
“ Dasáhra," it.-is more from custom, combined. with the labour ", 
— they have. .to perform at such periods, than with a: TEREP 
_ purpose. —— : 

Among: the Bhuiyas. two, festivalsàrg kept- up with all les 
 gióus'zeal,'totaly distinct from. any Hindu festival. ør custom; ` 
The first. of these. is in the month of February. - It is. called ' 
the “ Magh Porai,” and is-without any ‘fixed.date, as-the villages ` | 
in the: neighbourhood ‘take it by turn -to observe the: ‘ceremony, | 
to which the remaining:villagers congregate. Itison these « occa 
‘sions that the Bhuiyas give wdy--to frightful ‘debauchery: andi 
intoxication, the -foulest - songs and jests being. essential for: the i 
. propitiation of: their, god, painting: and covering. themselves 
‘with filth to.give.the whole scené-a more debauched ‘appearance: . J 
` Women; though they do -not: drink; yet join freely in: coarse: 4 
“tibaldry, - especially “the maidens: This ceremony’. continues.’ : 
for threé-.dáys, during which. all respect: for-blood: relations and | 
husbands, is set at nought, and even sisters and brothers make 
indecent: jokes regarding each other, . : . ^ d 

At the`“ Korama?” festival; after the harvest, d repetition” 
of the debauchery: prevails:; but the-festival has an: “object, ‘the 
_ joining in matrimony of:two branches of the “ Korama” (hence. 
the ‘name’ of the festival) free, as king-and queen. ; "The:two ` 
branches ‘are placéd'‘in' the ground, the ‘union being. looked ` 

-upon as essential for'a:year of ‘plenty. . Snakes and: birds“; -are ; 
caught ànd netted’; the former, after having their lips: 'sownito-- 
gothei a are set loose among- the- Tomen and - the birds, “tied” 
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to.branches, are ‘shot at Rud. ‘pelted with arrows a stones, 
There is yet a third festival; called the “Gama -Punai,” taken 
from the Hindu festivals, ‘when : once more the savage scenes 
are repeated. The striking: difference. between: the Bhuiya 
feasts and. any Hindu carnival-is ‘that: there is no fixed:date, 
though there is a casual limit ‘to the: -days allotted. for them, . 
-extending iù some instances over a month.’ At all these festi-. 
vals, there is great feasting.and drinking, with dancing galore. 
Many candidates for. matrimony make known. their feelings to 
their lovers on- these otcasions. 

The hunting festival, * Okin Pardi," i is one. in- -which-all the 
male- population must join, and lasts fot two’ days. ‘Each 
village has its own * beats" and, should à wounded animal 
escape, the-party (who are born - trackers) , will follow it: with 
deadly precision and, secure it, no matter what the distance. 
‘All the spoil is carried to the Padhan- of the village, : who gives 
the ‘successful hunters pieces of: cloth,.varying-in length accord- 
-ng: to the nature of the dangerous animal they have :shot, six. 
yards being considered a.good price for the slaying of a. tiger, 
The women -perform the’ ceremony -of washing. the feet of. 
successful shots, and all rejoice-at the.day's work over the flesh- 
pets, The-lion’s share’ of the flesh and“the skin go'to the 
‘village headmen.. Should the hunters hear..of:one..of their: 
woundéd. animals falling a victim to the arrow. of. another 
village, and they conceal: the fact, ‘it promptly :becomes.-a 
dispute to be settled ‘by the“ Desh.” .. These’ privileges are 
carefully watched,- any- infringement of. the rules: ; being con- 
sidered a serious offence. - 

All illnesses are considered visitations of somé-terrible deity, 
which must: be instantly propitiated.: "There -are.‘no specific 
Medicines used, but what the ‘ Deori,” after consulting with 
the gods, directs, ending usually i in the sprinkling of. water on 
the invalid. ` 

‘Fhe cow is regarded as sacred, and its slaughter, of consump | 
tion is considered an offence to out-caste: a Bhuiya. Though . 
they- employ hér'in the cultivation of their fields with: rd 
the cow-is never milked i nor will a Bhüiya drink milk. 

! „ASSIMILATION. , SC 
; At first. ‘aight it "might - seem probable that this wild tribe: 
must gradually die out with” the advance of. civilization ; but, 


on considering the, following: points, „the reader.will judge for 
pself that: süch is not. agen to be the fate of this: ee 
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When (crm and. other. plan were. imported - into their 
mountain -fastnesses for the’ nurturing.of tlie young king: who 
tradition says, was stolen from the Fea D ependehi State at 
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Moürbhunj,. it.. was. ‘Solely . with the view of their. becoming 
domestic servants. of: the lad ; but in time these castes, having 
imbibed mariy of the Bhuiya customs ‘and having settled. villages 
. among them, were. allowed. though. seldom, -to intermarry. ` with: 
the Bhüiyas, : “This assimilation is still ;cotntenanced, and “I 
have, when oti tour, seen ‘marriages: -between, Gwalas: and 
Bhuiyas: - Gwalas, too, have been known to-keep Bhuiya women: 
-'a$.concubines; their. offspring in some instances calling. them=, 
‘selves. Bhuiyas. -:- Where this custom, is- allowed, it isän impos- 
- sibility for thé.tribe ‘to: die out; in fact. Tam told that the 
» Bhuiyaitribé háve. incréased. enormously;. aüd. fróm this cause 
have been forced to emigratë from their old. homes in the -Bhüiya. 
Pirsto the plains- and ‘6ther- surrounding - alluvial . hillstracts. 
. Jtis. ‘natural. that, where assimilation. is: allowed; the tribe should 
increase. `- Gus q^ >- | 
As à. further Brook ‘that sagsimilatian ds. allowed; Í venture 
. to ‘put forward these facts, and leave the. careful. reader: fo: draw 
: his.own.conclusions. ` EE X 
Cu The" Bhuiyas- Have tany. 'éuriames;: ^ (he: chief among. dien 
"being: Naik,” ‘but, among many `of thé other names; foreign 
Surnàmes-can be détected, though in:some 'instaüces: the- word 
has” been: distorted bý.: usage and- false pronunciation. ; Thus 
-. Prodhan, the: Gwala surname, they hâve turned into Padhan į 
the -title Pan. into: Pahan’. Mahantj into, Manty;5 " while 
other surnames have merged: into . a liereditar y. title; originating 
from: the service ‘they performed to their. early :chiefs, ‘for 
instatice, Karji;. Kotaiy ‘Mullick, Muntri; and. à . host «of: other 
names, Where. intermarriage - "has. taker place,. the . straight 
-- hair ofthe "Gwala:ànd-' other castes-is‘ detected, while" the 
. features have -an Ayan. looks especially the aspect ‘anid bridge 
pu the.nose; | ©. 
"The:device ° of. giving ae person ‘a nick-naine, to: ‘distinguish 
Hia from somë one else of the-same name | is- prevalent . among 
-othe ‘Bhuiyas ; -and., even’ in, the-case. of a new “settler: in the 
“village, they: “affix: the name of the- village she “has :left^ tò - his 
proper name, vas an ‘example of which we have “Kado Kolia ^ 
‘Sahib Naik, the: first: word. being the: name: ;of a large vil llage 
d in the-hills. -> 7, i 
“The. most. trivial - event happsüing i iü a village ón the day of 
i'chid's birth: will: give the parents an ‘Opening -, for -a name, 
Ifa Etiropéan: accidently passes: through c or camips ‘at the village; 
the child is- promptly christened, Sahib; or Gora, as his Christian 
hame;-or'if it. happen that“ á -Musulman, or a dealer; a pase 
or.a constable; travels by, they will take advantage of thet- 
cunistance and name the child réspectively Pattan,. Mahajan, 
Chuprassie, and Sipahi. - Even tlie anniversary : ‘Of some festival 
will give rise to a ‘name, such as -*“Sonia "' (the üt day of 
the Hindu new year), or “© c d and: m Dasera.” - ] 
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Je GENERAL. REMARKS, ET init 
The Bbulyas. ‘appear to ,have- passed the first stage of wild 
"ife—hunting, - ‘Though it is still.an.occupatión much esteemed ` 
‘among them, yet no one lives by it-exclisively at this day? 
The second and. third stages, of homadic-husbandry -and agti-^ 
ç culture; exist among them; ‘but. only. a small . section has 
: adopted the last stage, which i is more a compound of the second. 
thành pure agriculture, . Under, a;well-ordered* Government, no 
doubt, the second will be rapidly abandoned for the: agricultural. 
stage. "The mode of cultivation is exceedingly. simple -and 
primitive, and almost. identical- with;that of other wild tribes, 
though. they are widely separated: from, and have no. connection 
with, each other. It is known among them as “ Dhaihi " 
cultivation. - Abundance of virgin soil being-around .them, they. 
are continually moving about, from choice, carrying. their herds . 
and flocks with them ; in fact it is imperative on them.to do'so, 
owing to the. FORM scantiness of the. food: ‘grains raised -by 
“them... 

~The -éountry abounds: with: gaíne ; And fàit ‘and: Hes form’ 
additional articles of food for. them, and. make them practically ` 
índepéndent of, their- crops. in - unfavourablé: seasons. . The 
jungles’: abound; ‘moreover, © with tigers, leopards, cand. other 
dangerous, animals, making.it a- matter of. x n to the 
“Bhuiyas to acquire the art of killing them e ^. 

Of themselves; they ‘have’ never ;sought..at Any. time. m 
cultivate the acquaintance of. their neighbours, preferring to: 
temain in’ barbarism in the "remote country. seléctéd. by. their 
. anéestors, andthriving best:im that: locality, where - ‘no other 
human ` being- could -haye existed. . The. country . is’ thinly 
„populated, and-. the, Bhuiyas: have. few children, . But they are 
fobust.' and. : -healthy everywhere, the only: explanation the: 
result admits of, being that, they have “become. accustomed. to 
live and. flourish. on the noxiotis exhalations they breathe. | 

. The. country. is littlé visited by strangers. Every: nian makes 
his: own house,-¢onducts his own agriculture, and brews: his.own 
‘beer, which makes them still more independent of foreigners, ~ 
Mahajuns do,-hówever, move among the Bhuiyas during. the 
cold weather months, when. the country is healthiest, - | 

. No more. auitable system could be adopted ‘than’ the mode ` 
fixed at present for the realization, of the .revenue, ‘though 
_perhaps it would be better if- payment in kind. and certain 
Jabour were commuted for money payment. ` It would -be -more 
satisfactory, and prevent friction with the authorities. Patience 
would be required, and every opportunity should be given to - 
discuss the system‘ with the Bhuiyas, and, once they were shown 
the beriefit that would accrue from. such, an ‘arrangement, hey 
would accept the change. No HOHER result can. be attained 
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-by making the Bhuiya sweat allegiatice to his chief, and 
| éxpecting him to abide by his oath. Remove the cause of 
contention, and there will be no" need. of administering vows. 
Thus quieted, . peaceful occupations `- .could be: tàüght them, 
„and education introduced om à liberal footing, . which would 
induce habitual rovers and Hunters to settle down as cultivators; 
_ aiid to colonize their 'own'hill-sides, - 

Their: independent. character and love of freedom have been. 
| Aregárded- -ás disloyalty, but we' cannot judge them by the. same 
"standard that is observed ‘in: the plains. Their trüthfulness 
and honesty, at least in their “dealings -with each other, is, 
remarkable. : Their right.to the soil appropriated by-them they 
'consider unquestionable,- -Ehė Bhuiya says: 'l'am- the pros. 
Bietor .of the land?" But. this is. only an assertion of. right 
against their chief; ‘io conflict: arises’ among themselves on 
“this. account. . Crops are raiséd and’ cut. without: contention; 
The small gránaries are left unprotected ‘and’ ‘unsecured, as s no. 
vane thinks ‘of appropriating what does not belong to him. 

"A tude fespect for woman is seen among. them ; yet, in their 
festivals, they” indulge in debauchery and obscene language 
among" the sexes, ánd this has contributed to their degradation; 
At the samé time private. morals are so carefully watched over, 
that unmarried ‘boys "and girls of both séxes are kept apart at 
night, not only from each -other, but even from-the married 
members of their own families, lest: ‘there. should be any lapse 
of virtue within the family circle. ` 

"The Bhuiyas have a very ‘inadequate idea. T God, though 
they admit His existence, and 'the existence: ‘of the soul 
in futurity.: "These “notions. on religion. are partly borrowed 
from the Hindus, and modified to suitthemselves | `- 

The rites. at births, marriages and. deaths; aré all observed 
‘and: followed with fidelity, and. "here is methane’ pido OF 
degtading in them, : ih, P Bee rs 
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pu hospitality dhona dn Bélgtuii ‘to British ieee 
,- appears. to justify: a ‘short notice of the Belgian Uni- 
versities with special reference to the Free: University of. the 
capital: At the làst'annual examination. of which the records 
are’ forthcomirig, out of 996 students who presented themselves 
for the Entrance examination, 693 passed, nearly | half. with-. 
hondurs. “Of those who’ aspired to the diploma. of M, D, I2I were 
foreigters, of. whom’ more’ than sixty: per cent, were British 
subjects,’ including .nine natives. of India.” The degree stands- 
high in’ the estimation, of the, medical world, many. of. the: first 
physicians: of the day—like Dr. Robson. -Roüse—béaring it às 
their professional qualification. : Büt,;altliough'it is plain. that 
such. a cosmopolitan system has more than a merely, local 
interest, it is: at the same time true that there i is something in - 
thé constitution of the four Belgian places .of' study which is 
closely related to the circumstances of the. little kingdom. n 
The population of Belgium, though not fused, is composite 3. 
the Flemings iit the north.west are Teutonic by race and Catholic . 
in creed, the ‘Walloons on. the south-east’ béing more or less 
French in blood and manner; while the people. of. Brussels, 
long inured to the society . of. foreigners, - and speaking both 
French and Flemish, are a special community, cosmopolitan and ` 
cultivated. - It. was out of such determining conditions that the . 
different’ Universities | arose, in the firstand ‘sécond’ quarters, of ` 
the nineteenth .centüry : ‘the, beginning being made by the 
Howse óf Orange; to whose kingdom the country. was annexed | 
by the Congress of Vienna: ` 

The two State Universities thus constituted arcat Ghent and 
Liége, thé former in thé coüntry of the , Flemings, the latter 
in that of the Walloons; The buildings at. Ghent comprise an . 
Aula, or Theatré, built in the style of the Pantheon, atid' cap- 
able of accommodating’ nearly two thousand persons, besides ' 
schools of :artá and of-engineering ;:the students average neatly | 
one" "thousand in. ‘number, . and are mostly prepáring for the.: 
t Ponts “et Chausseés,” or—as- would be'said in India—the De- 
partment of Public Works. In the Walloon province, .at. the | 
stherend-of thé country, is the University of Liége, with 1,400 ` 
students anda large staff of teachers; amongst whom ‘have . 
zeen the geologist, André Dumont, and the famous economist, 
Emile.de Laveleye. - Liége is not distinguished by” architec-- 
ural effort, but there is.a largé library, and thé natural history 
nuseum contains. interesting collections of fossils ; ; new builds, 
', VOL. CINJ >. ] 002 KB l 
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. ings have.. also been erected on the sitë “of the ofiginal Aulas | 


"The teaching i is particularly. distinguished | by ` the ‘success ‘of. 
its graduates i in mining-enginéering ; and there is also a training. 


school for téachers,. or Ecole normalë des Humanités: 


These two institutions . are ‘all that the State-has continued 
_ to maintain. but private . enterprise -has founded. two others; 
the. Catholic University of Louvain -and the Frée University 


* . of Brussels ` already. | mentioned.” The. ‘former. of: “these : ds, a 
^ ‘modern reconstruction: of | the celebrated. ‘Divinity, School’ of 


the Middle Ages, which was suppressed by the French 'Direc- 
“tory in 1797. It was ‘established, in its. present form, in T8175 
‘the Belgian Bishops being: ‘unwilling, to leave the education 
‘of. the higher. kind. in the secular hands of the State,- Conses 
quently, though comprising. the Usual. Five. Faculties, it: -hàs 
‘always béen especially the school of theology and of law, and 
is largely attended by scions of-old families adhering’ to.-ortho- 
' dox opinions. True ` to' its ‘original: principles,: the: University 
attracts: young men : from: à. distance” by’ providing for- “them 
‘board and. lodging; and. it May -be regarded as the; central 
focus of-all that is.conservative in Church and State. . 

> Last.in point óf.date Comes the: educational machinery'of the 
capital, The- necessity. for: 'a special organising of the: higher 
' education doés. not: ‘appear. to -have been: strongly: felt ‘so’ long 
as Belgium continued to bé.a province. of the Netherlands,- a 
sort-of Dutch Ireland, with two ‘public places | of instruction “and 
"graduation "under. Government control; ` suppleniented- by. a 
voltintary institution conducted in the special interests. of or- 
thodoxy. . The Free University. of Brussels originated . in the 
-stir of . minds” .engetideréd- by the*Revolution of 18303 and it 
owes its inception to the energy of M, Théodore Verhaegena 
The~ first and ` fu&damental idea'was'to create a-self-govérning 
academy ; of the widest instruction, based.-on ‘voluntary effort, 
end. governed. by a. body. chosen by the benefactors out.of. their 
own number,” Little by. little, the. members -of the. ‘teaching 
` corps were admitted . to thé: administration, thus approaching 
more to the'old conception of a University as.à "corporation of 
^ masters: .doctors; or .professors.- The four facultiés are lócated 
.in’a,fine building belonging-to: ‘the, Town “Council, which ‘has 
always taken. an intelligent: ‘interest: in the- undertaking. The 
Es ds distributed: into faculties, : ‘from which theology is 
“excluded 3and a. Polytechnic.. school is‘affiliated :- the ‘students 
have also the use of a: laboratory, and. a’ magnificent, musenm 


_of scientific objects is at.'their disposal in the Pare Leopold, 
‘some distance away.. 


uü Ur Fr 


D Unfortunately, the Univérsity, not being. incorporated by- any 


«Royal or Parliamentary Charter, does not enjoy whati is known 


ra" 
" 


as. “civil personality.. ADY. money: that. may- come inte 
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‘Possession of the governing bódy can doubtléss be locked’ up in 
a safe, of which some high official.can keep: the key. That is 


S0; But the. administrators ` ‘cannot sue or be sued, receive: bes oc 


- quests, or hold real property. ín ‘a ‘corporate . character, They 
occupy the University buildings. as long as the municipal 
authorities are in- sympathy with their objects. and: principles. 
But political views'are mutable; and a Catholic majority, on 
-the one hand, or a socialist:thajority on the other, might evict 
the Frec- ‘University and turn the buildings into à. church ot 
a music hall.. 

. The Free University thus: constituted was. opened in 1834, 
soon ‘after the final establishment ofthe Kingdom of Belgium, 
on. liberal. principles and under the guarantee of Europe. As 
implied above, it was to be an: institution, on the French and 
German models, .free of all control, whether from State. of 
Church, ànd therefore entitled * Université Libre". of Free 
University, as it-is still ‘denominated.. ‘The Government was 
vested in councillors codpted, from among ‘the original’ founders 
and benefactors, “The -scheme has endured and- dorie "good. 
work, with occasional modifications of detail, for mote than 
two generations. “Men of something more than mére- local 
distinction’ have directed the, fortunes of the University ;: the 
‘Professors of the various Faculties have been gradually asso- 
ciated’ in’ the administration; and, distinguished pupils. have - 
been- launched into. life, of ‘various nationalities ‘and*of both 
sexes, In comparing Brussels with an Indian. University, we 
‘mist. make allowances for national and: political peculiarities $ 
dnd we must remember that its object -is - tuition, Ao. Jess, than 
graduation. .. 
~The. date of its ‘foundation; “no Jess than the EUM luas 
of the founders, must be. taken into consideration, if we' would 


realise the full intention of the undertaking. The period which , - 


immediately followed the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. was | 
tharked by the prevalence of à sort of middle-class Liberalism; 

of which a: prominent feature was opposition to Ultramontane . 
élericalism. , No sooner, therefore, had: the Belgian: ‘Bishops 
adopted the buildings at ‘Louvain for the purposes. of the'Church, . 
than a movement began for the - ‘propagation ‘of: secular. know- 2 
ledge. "The Prelates had announced that they aspired to “ lay | 
spare heresies and ‘innovating. errors, and to procure the’ re- 

püdistion of.all opinions ‘not emanating’ from the Holy-See.” | 
Verhaegen aiid his:friends replied, that this was a scheme ‘of 

education worthy’ of the Dark Ages, to oppose.which they 


proposed. the establishment of. what they proposed to.call * The `° 


Free University of Belgium : ” but the last ‘word was,. ere. long, 
altered to ^ Brussels,". The active participation of the city 
“was pethaps a factor i in this alteration : which may have been 
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farther. recommended by. ‘the’ consideration that, besides the 


¢lerical institution. just described, Belgium had: ‘already: its two 


“State Universities in full working order. ti E 


" Since the date of its opening, the Free University. ‘has 


‘progressed in distinction’ and usefulness; especially it the 


teaching ‘of surgical and medical practice, while. attracting 


students from many distant countries, including. England, India 


. and America, . Renouncing the ties of party, it has held, aloft. 
the’ torch of | knowledge. ; “it. was orice Somewhat in ‘advance ‘of 


average Belgian’ opinion, but it hás animated popular aspitations, 


- until it has-obtained its reward in a. somewhat unwelcome’ shape, 


N 


being. accused by the niore excitable of lagging in the- rear. 
As-already' observed, no" charter of incorporation -has -ever 
been obtained ; yet Parliament hag from'time to time interposed 


dn ‘respect: of. ‘the scheme of instruction, as also for ` the 


t 


appointment of examinets, and for regulating the conidiict of 
examinations; .The University building is imposing in appears 


para 


ütice; nevertheless. objections: have béen heard ` against“ the 


_: situation —-which-is in. an old ‘part of the town calléd Rue des 
-/ Sols—, and the-intérior is both gloomy: and somewhat inconve- 
 hient, Such as.it is, however, the academical authorities ‘have 


. probably. made up their minds that they are ‘not likely soon .to 


get better- “accommodation 3 ; ‘though, it.must be admitted. that 


the great distance. of the colléctions and laboratories in the 
“Pare Léopold is a serious inconvenience. But these matters 


"belong to the. system of tuition.in the Medical Faculty and 


^ to the conditions of - student- life. 


; For thë moment let us consider, first, the chief Hiractertstics 
of the Free University. as. a graduating’ body, and’ note the 
machinery that it possesses. for hall-markiug. the. attainments 


> òf young “men who' come. ünder its scrutiny i and the. affordéd 
l proofs of: their industry and skill, =~’ 


The system aims at combining ecoiiomy with dus iiey, 


i and is well adapted . for that end. ' The students who succeed 


“in. satisfying - the examiners in thé final ordeal’ obtain‘ the 


+ 


E diploma of # Doctor,". and’ are then entitled either to practise 
. in:their respective directions or to become what in French. is 


cafled * Agrégé,” practically corresponding to the position of 


. .the “ Regents ” who., formed: the nucleus of the original 
“University corporations of. the Middle Ages. An Agiégé is, : 
'"^sort-of supplementary, or potential, Tutor, without salary; 

empowered to teach and: vote in the Faculty. to which - he 


1v may. belong.) Of these Faculties there are. five ;— Philosophy 


. and letters; Law ; Science; Medicine, and applied Scierice ; 


each Faculty being, i in effect, composed of its professors and: the 
attached Agrégés.- None of these.persons.are allowed.tó give 
„instruction to’ any but matriculated - students, though, under 


~ - 


recent arrangements, they «ofién- give’ k  éxtension ” 'Jectufes, 


Pu 
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even in the-halls of the: University. In-one point tlie" "Belgian. 


‘system ` is unique: there: is ño: Bachelor's degree; '& peculiarity - 
‘as much deplored: by friends asit may bevériticised by càvillers;- 


- 


and for. the existence: of which no. substantial : reason .bas- been ` 


| known: to be: assigned, Every’. “candidate? —of . which terri 
à word will, be- said préséntly--has a‘right to’ présent himself 
Avith' an original treatise -before the president. ‘of his Fácülty'; 
he will, then claim to: undergo: a ‘public: examination before the 
members, ‘and: to sustain and. debate upon the. Subject of his 
“treatise,” If successful, he receives: à Doctor's: diplonia in^ : the: 
_gespective ` : Faculty; after’ holding which: for two years he" may: 
„apply - tó- be^ enrolled: as * Special Doctor "and Agrégé. Bút, 
‘otherwise . theré “is. no half-way: house | ‘between " becoming a. | 
. candidate and. the full degree, the inconvenience of which: is: 
. acknowledged: by many. who" are: interested’ in. the matter.: 
Among . the young men-who, atténd. a: Belgian: University" 
there. must. -be-many whó: have no: ‘ambition to, .become:. 
-Doctors or Agrdgds, yet to whom a lower degree “would ‘be. of. : 
considerable utility, enabling them’ to seek tuitional. and other: 
employment outside’ the: University: walls; '^ ^ ^. * 

: These ‘matters are, in point of fact; fegulated by. thé State;: 
dn. what is called “ The Law-of roth April 1890 "^i by which. it» 
"Was determined’ that there "should, ih Belgium; be only:two 
_degrées, ‘that of candidate’ and. that. ‘of Doctor.’ ‘What thet 
doctorate implies, we have already seen. To.bécome a ‘candidate, 
in one of the higher sübjects, the studént must first obtain-the : 
grade in one of: the lower.. "Thus, the Candidate in Law’: must’: 
have qualified. in letters:: Tor: admission to“the doctorate „he will: 
‘thus have had to: pass as. candidate, not once, but twice," Some : 


Ti ELE 


remaining details. of the graduating will fall to bè moře “appro-" 


‘priately dealt with when we'come.to the stibject of: student. „ife; i 
and consider it from that point of view. ~ ° : OE 
+. In tlie. ineanwhile, let it be notéd that the. constitütion "of: all: 
E the: existing - Belgian Universities i$ -^so far of a-cómmon and. 
uniform type that it résts upon a complicated structure that has à 
grown ‘up from. .time to time, ‘rather than upon any: distinct: Or ° 
conscious logical conception. --Regulated -tore by the needs of : 
-the passing hour than. by any: minutely framed scheme, these . 
Academies--and sespecially . the Free University of Brussels—' 
must, be. ‘regarded : AS. depending: on the mutual good-will. ‘and . 
, co-operation of various bodies; the Professots, Agrégés, sand the ' 
'stüdents. themselves © the. whole being: organised . under the ` 
- Statutes of each based upon the:Làw of 1896; cited. in previous . 


paragraph. . In, the case. of Brussels each Faculty. sends a deles "1! 


gate to the superior: Couticil sof the: University ; where the ' 
Agréghs also have a representative, Iti is not asy to explain t thé" 


ires 
an 
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difference, betüs: thé duties of. the two: ‘bodies: beien whictis: 
- the.administrátion ‘is. divided; -for both ‘exercise. very similars 
füiictions,: and: many of the thembers. of one have seats atthe. 
; "other. It may, however; be:as-well-to notice thatthe: executive-—:» 
or “administrative: "Council is. charged: especially: with ‘ques- 
x "tions: conéerning. the Higher iüstrüction, ang: regulates; as 
; Supreme’ authority in all departments, the-changes which % appears 
. from. time to; time: requisite; either in the-general interests of- 
" education or. in ‘the: more. particular- interests. of .the* ‘Freer 
-: University; Itissuesa yearly. SyHabus: of-studies ‘onthe advices; 
ef.thé Faculties.; and "it takes:into consideration reports and; 
complaints, Whether.from students or: teachers, In order tliat;. 
"thé-Coüncil may. discharge with due efficiénéy- all thesé-and.the: 
Jike important duties, great cate has-been takeri.to provide: foriti; 
&tConstitution:süch às will ensure thé requisite. impartiality and; 
_ skills: ‘There is: ‘also. an: “ academic council,” which consists- of 
"thé: presideüts- of Faculties with elected. delegates, its Chait=", 
‘miatwbeing chosen by. the whole body of Professors in: ‘Gevtérak:, 
“Assembly. "This Chaitman i is:called... Rector," àrid: he-sits-for a:: 
» yeaty.with: power of. re-election: for: one.year mores. "The fac. 
"tions. of his council are.consultative, the last: Word--as. swell. as 
. the. first-- being w with the, first. famed: ‘body, or f* Council of: 
Administration,” a = ore BEAL? st 
The constitution of this body. is às follows. The: feptesenta-- ^ 
- tives of. the benefactors'élect;seven members; two of: whom,. at’ 
least, must be. chosen. fron thé. existing. "próféssorate : the: ‘Rees; M 
"tor; is, ex-offició; one of tlie. Council, a$. are ‘also tlie two lasts 
"Rectoórs, with a delegate annually. appointed: by the- "Professors, 
another elected: by. former students; the Burgomastér of Brus-. 
“sels, and. Some: others... -The president is, “ Inspecting Ad- ; 
-ministrator;” an offcer chosen: for ten years; with.the:solemmn: 
^ mission of. “ watching. over the observance. of the Statutes?! 
“the. ‘Syllabus; 1 the. lectüres; the: expetnses-and. ‘accounts, -are- all: 
 düder- -the :nominal.control of. this. exalted: functionary; though ; 
dt^ may -be that the duties aré:, mostly- discharged: by :humblerz 
. hands. -Such . is the. hierarchy to: whose: care the _Government:* 
| of. the: ‘Free. ‘University - of. Brussels- has been confided by the; 
“Statutes... e eae? tote Po a Ec Pace de 
A T enu hp Es De ds A pe IL E T dpt ta A ius m a Z 
the twofold. character of the University’ system" ‘in. Belgium? i; 
: veséibbles: that of. Scotland i the’ machinery for examination: : 
-and conterring: of degrees ‘has; ‘indeed, as'we Have.‘alreddy seén,.- 
: some “peculiarities, But it'is combined; in each’ of the foür, . with.” . 
‘provision: for. “imparting a. methodised - instruction: ‘to: matricu” i 
lated, but not. ‘domiciled, students; "Having described “so; múch 





s ‘the s Government and ‘administrative ‘machinery: as: ‘appeared: 
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likely to be found interesting, we -have- now to glance | at the. 
disciplinal and social aspect of ‘the Universities, In so doing, , 
we shall continue to take our facts, from the Université Libre 
of Brussels as not only tlie largest..ánd most important, but 
also as that which is the most attractive ^ and. "useful £o British 
istudents, . We shall also have to considér. the system of. gradit 
ation, from the student's point-of view. `. 

From a beginning | of 95, the: numbers at Brussels’ have 
gradually risen to about 1,400, of which nearly i one thousand 
. présent themselves annually - for -the lower tést in the various | 
faculties. Since the year 1880, the classes have, been thrown 
open to'femiale . students, of ^wlioni à few have graduated, 
some with high" honours,” The mixture of sexes appears 
to -be carried’ on without any difficulty ; and it has been 
officially reported that thé young.mien ‘make it a point of 
honoür to treat the girls “with respectful deference,” 

In respect of religion; the: Free University. is "bound: by its 
very name to maintain a strict- impartiality. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that its advantages have enabled it to carry out 
its latitudinarian principles without: giving offence or: adopting. 
an! aggressive attitude. Catholic youths sit on the benches 
ofthe lecture-rooms side by-side with Protestarits, ‘Buddhists, 
and Hindus; and here also"(as in the mixture of sexes) the 
association has been free from scandal. In the early days: of 
the: University, some. genuine anxiety may ‘well have existed 
in the-minds -of Belgian parents; and the clergy were not 
backward. in sounding a note.of alarm. " They spoke of-“ god- 
less education,” and the dangers to which ' young virtue was 
expósed in a city-life, "The Uiiversity of "Brussels-led direct: 
to the infernal regions ; and'it was in itself a favourite abode of 
"Sátan, who «spoke by the niouths of infidel | professors and 
surrounded the students with all the seductions of scepticism - 


and sin. ‘The challenge was promptly taken ùp. The excellent ` 
, Verhaegen, the father of the University, boldly declared, in a ' 


public speech, delivered at the autumn session of 1839, that in 
thé first five years of the institutioni “nothing. "had ; happened 
to justify - -anxieties ^ of : this sort.” . * I ask,” he said, “ whether 
any city of Germany or France; affords less danger to youth | 
than Brussels, or whether: any citizen of Brussels has. had 
any just reproach to bring against our. youths düring the past 
id years?" As to corruption of character due to the um 
"daijominational nature of the education afforded, Verhaegen, 
.if:hé were,now.alive, could point to the lawyers, physicians, 
and statesmen, riot of five, but. of more than sixty, | years ; 


to “Anspach, “Bard, De Brouckére, H. Donis, Goblet d. Alviella, : 


Rommelaere, Tiberghien, and Van de Weyer, : names honoured 
in their own coutitry, id: even beyond its limits, for learning 
and good service, | 
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An English ‘observer, of course; notices,. not- without regret, 
‘that’ the 2 no academical. costüme, and. that there is — 
: called a solidarity,” among the students. Theie i ds; among the | 

To young men, scant appearance of common action; ^o debating: - 
“society, not even the . gown, which ‘elsewhere distinguishes” 
the student where he -is. not . rendered. conspicuous—as-in' 
Germany—by’ other peculiatities of costume: at the-most, some 
‘of the young | mien may. be? Seen wéaring:a,cap on which is. an 
embroidered’ badge. But therë is no. ‘stich thing’ as E Volunė . 
teer Corps; no Hall Or Chapel ; ;.the.young-men are often utter ` 
. Strangers to each other: A Club, however, has “been, recently, . 
opened for thé first four Faculties:, and the medical students - 
“have had, fór some time past;. another . amongst’ themselves. 
. "Groups: of ‘youths who aie friends, board, and even lodge, at 
 Xhe' same houses ; the geheral charge. béing. eight francs a day— | 
"Say six Rupees. The experiment of what.in England is called - 

a * Hostel,".an official boarditig-house where. the ‘inmates “can. 
"e under surveillance and  disciplirie, Was ‘tried vin . 1837, but 
abandoned i in the following: year : : another attempt is said to. be 
An ‘contemplation ; and it seems probable that a properly . many 
aged '* Students’. Home” - may. be. in working order next 
year TS ; 

In' 1849 occurrences . “of a EE seiious: “nature ‘were 
“threatened ; and the whole-academical System of the: country 
was “deeply, if not, ‘permanently, affected, Diplomas were. 
thought to be obtained too easily and with no sufficient uni: 
" formity of method in Belgian Universities ; ; and the,Govern- 
ment of the day déemed it a. duty -to ‘scrutinise the system 
wundert. which Examinations. were held:and degrees. conferred, 
The result of the enquiry was a project of law for,the creation” 
"of a;National Board ; but the friends of the Free. oe 

- fn the Chamber of Deputies, raised. a strong opposition. to thé 
Bill; fearing that it involved -some, síiiister design upon the | 
‘principle of Liberty, which was the peculiar property of.their- 
institution." A` Conservative Ministry, favourable to Ultra- 
«montane, Catholicism, might, so they . supposed, introduce 

regulations and subjects which would have the. effect of bending ` 
the young minds and forcing their convictions. As, however, 
the need of ,somé: regulation. . appeared -y :undeniable, - the; 
. Liberals propósed. aii ‘amendment to the effect that;the Board, 
Should consist òf members elected by all'the four’ Üniversites 
of Belgium 'on equal, terms. In spite of their, arguments; the. 
- Government majority naturally. carried. the. Bill; . por, indeed,: 

. was: it wholly .devoid. of claims to favour. It was urged, not 
- without: show of. reason, “that. thé functions of: teaching and: 

» of degree-giving were fiot only different, but were bettér left. 
in different hands. . It Was; doubtless, the office: of the. ‘Unie. 
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_“wersities to impart - instrüctioh --eath j in its ‘own | fashion sand 


‘with that work the State would. not interfere, But the -confér- 
‘ting’ of diplomas ‘was’ a^ concern’ of ‘public policy, forming. an 
‘antecedent. condition: éssential - to. the: exercisés. of. certain 
“functions” affecting: the" general: welfare. ý 
Yexercise of authority, which ^ought not to be: exposed tà ‘risks 
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At was; in fact, an: - 


"from . partiality, - opinion’ -of caprice, “Accordingly. the Bill. 


‘bécameé.. law’ for the. time; and-a Board;“or -.*j jury," was — 


“constituted, -holding its existence: and: aüthority-- from. «the 
. Minister: of Education;' but- renewable "áünually, ‘and, présided 
-Over- by an official not connécted with any of, the Univetsities. 
“Fhe members -bel onged ^to ‘the three: secular: bodies, Ghent, 
"Liege: and -Brussels ; but the. Arrangement,” -whilst it. lasted; 
_ proved“ by no: means 'successfül in : producing - - uil ormity; 
-whatevef incidental advantages: dt. “may ` have possessed: 
Among these ‘must be réckoóned fhat:it- drew together the 
7 Professors: from: distant: and :different ¿seats of- learning, 'to. 
gather. around. the same- table and- compare „notés: ás to? the 
fethods pursued at this and: that University; arid exchange 


viewsasto future reforms. ` But. the benefits expected were- ` 


not realised in full, least ôf "all "by - the" studénts,. ` Great. 
vaiiations were soon obsetyable: the ‘value of the diplómas 
.fndeéd may. have been raiséd, but, so far. as the degrees at 
Ghent and Liege. went, the órdeals became - ‘unexpectedly and. 
Allogically | hard; Whereas, - in the case. of- Brussels, it appeared; 


nd less. strangely, thatthe tests of the -new Board, were less 


severe ve. had béen. those. in. Mme whén- the: studies were - 


ELE 


which SF Oto i itself in mystery." 


L 


"These: eloqueht - 'dériunciations;. which | were a m the’ 


‘thetotical expression `of» à preference felt by the right rever- 
end. *Prelátes. for their .own "University, natürally" called up. 
Verhaegen. At Louvain, : he -grimly replied, history can, be 


"distorted, the. teaching - of sciencé--mutilated, and revelation, 


‘put: above: truth. "But Brussels had equal tights : :^tlie; Free’, 
University was: temple taised by the liberal spirit. of-modern , 


‘times, ai. institution ünique in. the world by its programme. of. 
conveying progressive discoveries without regard- for persons, 
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' eriiilege: of ~ prejudice: - | "Her. ‘instrument ‘was ‘yeason:3 “hee, 
~ method: free discussion ;. her- twofold “object to combat. un- 
- reason, and: 'to raise. gradually a standard . of. verified . ‘truth, . 
du these, piinciples. he .believed . with a “sincerity: which: 
Whether, Of no .we: approve—we shall: find successfül in. 
nà making. them- the. permanent, policy of' the: University’ as; Bs 
"ource. of instruction. The teaching: inspired by Verhaegen con: 
-+ ¢inues to-combine criticism and construction forming a practis” 
al synthesis. based on a searching and sincere analysis; In- 
“all inquiries ;into Belgian. academical: life; We..must bear: iñ- 
—^ mind. this- fuiidamental.: distinction. “In the ` ‘regulation cof ri 
^ degree-giving by the State, whatever máy. have been. its theos: 
retical advantages, Of—8SO. long as.it: lasted—its practical results; : 
each. University. “now: pursues its.. own methods.. Ghent. ands. 
: Liége afe 'schools of practical and techilical, instruction; mainė- 
“tained i in the interests .of:the public’ service ; "Louvain preserves: 
“a theological. and. political cotiservatism, which: máy have its. 
uses’ as a brake, on ak ‘Progress. $ Brussels; has » reserva Tis : 


- 


ing it. tiom. every other Continental nation.. a 23 en SU 


*. @ A 


DU dis came a it. "Three: ‘years before S anpolytesnie ‘school: 
. Rad been: added tozatsy. ‘original ‘Faculties’; in doing t this the : 
"Free University. followed the-lead of. Louvain, and entered. into. 
competition with Ghent. and Liege... -But the innovation Caused, 

„ some. modifications in practice,. which were. thought especially 
urgent in connection with the Jury system, as.it might introduce: - 
into. technical instruction a:too rigorously: pedantic uniformity m 
"phe. ultimate: result was ‘that the Chämber adopted the detér-. 
“mination _ to! ‘surrender all: -gontrol : ‘over. Pu ers of: 


which te ex- officio: ru Eti E aan their sanction ; “to a. 
document. of whose. válué: they- were . absolutely `. ignorant; 
‘On. the: whole, Brussels emerged . ‘honourably from the crisis. - 
Tin the:three years preceding: the new law the combined Jury . 
Chad granted: | degrees... fo over Seventy. per- -cent. of hér alumni s. 
the committee of the. "University. ‘passed ‘only. about’ ‘sixty-five: - 
in the three years. which followed, .: In the same period. Louvi ; 3 
"increased the number of her diplomas -no less ‘than “ro. per. 
;ceüt., while at, Ghent - ‘and: .Liege there .- "appeared buf little: 
' contrast. between. the. two methods, . These facts. poiüt to thé... 
“conclusion: that the system. of: the Free: University’ had: been... 


omore ‘Vigilant and. upright thain: tlie. others, - "WM a 
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“At the same time that the State withdrew. from the direct . 
control over graduation, it admitted the Brussels alumni. to 
a share in the scholarships, or bursaries, already open to the 
students elsewhere. As at present organised, these “ene . 
couragements," as they. are'called, consist of gold . medals, . 

rizes in books and in money; and. 'some liberal annual 
exhibitions. All can be gained by the students of every. ` 
Belgian University ; most of them, under certain restrictions, 
are: open. even to non-matriculated men. an 

Finally should. be.noted the very liberal: hospitality of the. 
Free University of Brussels: to: medical . students of foreign 
countries, Any qualified practitioner, of whatever nationality,. . 
can.matriculate at Brussels, and, on satisfying the Examiners, 
receive a- diploma. of. Doctor-in- ‘medicine, Advantage has - 
been. largely taken of this: by British medical: men, of whom 
nearly seven hundred are said to hold the: Brussels: degree; 
The | examination is a reality; and involves three separate: 
testi; tlie rst in Therapeutics, the 2nd in. Surgery, the’ 4rd 
in: Clinical practice ; these examinations being all held with. the . 
utmost: possible publicity and. lasting about twelve days. The 
fees aggregate £22 sterling. `. 

All these points merit consideration by- Indian parents on 
the look-out for a career for their sons. Brussels, as a residence 
for. lads, presents. fewer temptations, to expense and idle . 
dissipation than London ; and the Medical course is- shorter - 
and less: d. than any. other of equal. value and im- - 
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-HE. storm. add «stress. which- adk the peld we 
‘reviewed in our last: ‘pumber have shown. little or no sign 
of. abatement.during that which now occüpies us. . The African 
Continent has continued: to be: the: principal “scene of action, 
-but the area:óf. the. troúblein the South hás extended; anda 
- fresh.centre of disturbance has developed'in the North. In the 
_ Trans aal.interest. has centred. in^ the. trial ofthe- Reformers; 
as theMUitlander. conspiràtors'áre'called,:at-Pretoria; and’ in’ the 
negotiations between Mr.:Chamberlain: and the President. 'The 
trial ended in thé -conviction~ of: Messrs; Phillips, Hammond 
and Farrar, Colonel- Rhodes, and.fifty-nine others, the . first. four 
. being sentenced. £o: death. for: ‘high “treason, and the rest tó'two 
_years' 'imptisontnent, to. be followed. by. three years’ ‘banishment, 
.. and afine of .£2,000. ' These sentences: have. since -been. coms 
- muted, the first, provisionally, to fifteen years’ imptisonment, and 
the second: to: fine; the imprisonment. having been: remitted, 
„and the .banishinent: made avoidable son certain “conditions; 
. Tlie:negotiations,:as might have’ beén anticipated, from- the con- 
. ditions under which they “have- been ‘carried on, ‘have proved: 
Any abortive... But to. these matters’ We shall : presently 
Feturn, i 
-The trouble in the Transvaal has. Bon followed by a rebellion 
`~ of the Matabelé against the authority of the Chartered Com- 
- paùy, which was attended by the massacre of a large number 
. of -European settlers with their families, and; at one time, 
‘seemed not ublikely to end in thé capture of Buluwayo itself, 
. but bas now been practically suppressed by the almost super- 
‘human exertions.of the settlers and the remaining forces. of the 
Company, aided by friendly natives and volunteers.: — 
: Hardly.léss important than these events are tlie steps that 
have been suddenly taken by -the Government to extend the 
‘southern frontier of Egypt. from. Wady 'Halfa to Akasheh, 
fti the first instance, and ultimately, it is, believed, to Dongola 
or-its- neighbourhood, à movement that i is-the outcome of bigh 
-political considerations, and is likely to lead.to furthér oe 
ments of magnitude; tó which we shall advert.later on. ... 7- 
[n connexion with these operations, it has been determined 
to send a.contingent of Indian troops to Suakin, primarily. to 
felieve the Egyptian garrison in that neighbourhood; and.what 
may probably be considered the advance. guard. of this force, 
. consisting Partly of Po pones and partly of Bengal troops, to 
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the number of between two and. three.. ‘thousand, . hag already 
left Bombay for-that place.. 


. The coronation of the. Czar.: the assassination of the Shah. 


of Persia; a change of. ministries im;France, and meetings 


between the German Emperor and the King of Italy-at Venice 


‘and the German and Austrian Emperors at Vienna, where the 
"Triple" Alliance^was renewed, are. among the other important 
events of the period. under review... .. 

"The negotiations which had been. entered into -bétween the 
Ttallans and. King Menelek of Kbyssinja; which it was. at one 
4ime thought’ were. likely. to result in.an-understanding, have 
been broken off, owing, it-is believed, to.the. refusal -of - Menelek 
to bind | himself. not to accept the protection ofany other Euro- 
pean Power; and it fs rumoured that- an, alliance. has been 
formed between the Abyssinian: ‘sovereign -and the Dervishes 
which, should it endure, may forebode serious trouble to both 
„Italy and England. in-the near. future, but is not. very. likely to. 
endure, even if it has really been made;.. Onthe other-hand, - 
‘active hostilities seem practically to have-céased for the moment ; 
‘and .the- Abyssinians, who have always shown themselves want- 
ing iir staying power, have retired from ‘Adowa to, Shoa., In 
‘the. meantime, the Ttalians have inflicted à severe defeat on the 
“Dervishes who were besieging them at.Kassala and .have'given 
up all idea of abandoning that. place, if. they. ever. entertained 


anye, But they are said to have decided, very ‘wisely, to. eva- - 
cuate Adigrat and limit: their- territory: in Erythrea to the: line ' 


: between Marab and Belesa. ; .- = 
To return to Transvaal affairs, the irjal of (e Bsfoim leaders 
at Pretoria, apart from. the. ‘verdicts, and: the: unexpected 


_ Severity. of the sentences, has been attended. by a sensational. . 
“and highly embarrassing incident, the prosecution having put | 


“in a series of cipher telegrams between ‘the defendants and 
Dr. Jameson, on the one hand, and their co-adjutors at Cape- 
-town ‘on. the "other, which not only show that Dr, Jameson's 
incursion into the Transvaal ‘was: the- result. of -a- conspiracy 
that had been long. brewing, but create: à Strong presumption 
.that Mr. Cecil Rhodes was cognisant. of its existence, and 
justify some suspicion that, up to-a certain. point, at all evetits, 
he actively encouraged it. That he was: ‘actually. a party to 
Dr. Jaineson's final action; which; indeed, though -it-had been 
apre- -arranged, with .or without his-ċognisance, between the 
leading «conspirators andthe- doctor, was ultimately carried 
"out by that impulsive individual in opposition to their. instruc- 
- tions, is not shown; On. thé contrary, there are indications.’ 
-thatit was his refusal to:countenanceé the plan of PETN 
‘to force that led the leadeřė to countermand -the -march vof 
' Dr, Jameson and brought about the Brea down of the scheme 
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for E risitig “at: "obantesberg:! The -true measure of Mé: 
Rhodes’ guilt is probably accurately defined in the Afrikandery, 
‘Hofmeyr’: s account of his reasóns for breaking : ‘with ‘his quoü- 
-dam friénd-and ‘ally, viz., that, though occupying the respons 


! ‘sible - position: of Premier of: the Cape;:he had. concealed: his’ 
knowledge of the conspiracy, «however acquired, not “only! 


from the Transvaal - Government, to which, indeed, he was 
"under no obligations to impart. it, "ut from his colleagues and- 
“from the High. Commissioner 5 that, though he had received. 
positive warnings of the projected invasion of the Tratisvaal,. 
“che left his own colleagues in the dark regarding it for a- day: 
‘and a half; that: he. took -no steps to suspend Dr, Jameson or: 
) repudiate his action, and that, even after.the exposure of. the 
, plot, ‘he never censured-its authors. .To- this it may’ be added 

that he apparently: denied all knowledge of the plot to, Mr, 
x Chamberlain. 

. Under - these dreumes ‘it came upon’ the: publics: 

-4 surprise, and-upon thé -Boet Government as a’ revelatio? 
“fraught with menace for'the future, when, on being: questioned’ 
~on the subject. after the publication of the ` cipher: telegrams, 
Mr, “Chamberlain, while’ condemning the policy indicated im 
‘them,-declared that it-was' men like Mr: Rhodes who Kad. hade 

the Empire, and practically condoned his: ‘offence, by annóunc- 

‘ing that “-his proper: place was Africa, where he*could- best: 
-atone for thé past.” "This statement alotie would: have- placed: 
“an: insuperable. obstaclé. in the- way of à satisfactory” under-* 
standing with the- Boers, even if that had been otherwisé'at- 

: tainable, and will confirm them in their determination: to resist ` 
' interference to the-utmost, if not to refusé all concessions tó- 

the Uitlanders;.ánd to continue to prepare for any eventuality: 
"At the same time, it.should be remembered, Mr. Chamberlain , 
has promiséd that, when the pending trials were concluded, à- 
Committee of both Houses shall be appointed to examine the: 
whole situation, and it is-possible that thé result of b enquity 
_ may. pave the -way for reconciliation, 

Ag to the negotiations regarding the Uitlanders? grievances,” 
they- have, às we have said, come to'a standstill.’ -Worse than’ 
this, they.haye. ended in the complete diplomatic discomfiture 

_of Mr. Chamberlain. : After what had happened, it could hardly - 
“have been. éxpected . that" the :Boer Government -Woüld have 
 been..prepared ‘in any case to. consider the. claims: of: thé- 
Uitlanders. very favorably. . Unfortunately Mr, . Chamberlain - 
seems to. have àdopted.a course eminently calculated to próvoke^ 
`a rebuff.. Instead of being.contebted to state the case for redréss- 
-and the arguments for granting it ivhether on gr ounds:óf justice - 
or of policy; as. strongly as possible—and. they were "capable: of 
l ‘being: stated. very strongly—, He Was. unwise :enóugh tod Suggest a 
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q ud pro quo. The measure : of autonomy. granted to j'ihe Boers, 
however by the-Convention of 1884 was. so “complete, ` that 
the: only . quid pra: gud of - anys real: value which he was ina 
position to. offer them, was: the relinquishment of the sole: 
restriction imposed by it on their independence, vig., the right. 
"of concluding treaties with foreign powers without the consent 
of . the British Government. It was well'küown that the Boers 
ardently desired this concession, if they bad not actually ‘pro 
posed it. .But to'grant it would be practically to abandon the 
suzerainty and to open.the way-to ‘political complications: which - 
would. seriously compromise’. tlie. position of Great Britain in 
South Africa, and.this is the one thing which the British Gov: 
ernment is .resolutely determined nót to’ do. Rather, ‘then, 
thah-appear to approach President Kruger empty- -handed, Mr. 
Chamberlain made the fatal mistaké of "offering him two pre- 
tended boons, one of which he. already possessedy.and the 
„ather of which. was: the.last thing -hé "was likely.: to desire, 
biz, a guarantee against attack -.ón' the: independence of the.. 
Transvaal from within British territories, or the.territory of, 
any foreign Power. To this the Secretaty ‘of State at Pretoria 
is said to have replied that,- “as the obligations and ‘relations 
between.the Republic and ‘Great Britain, as recognised by in- 
ternational law, already exclude: the danger. of attack upon its 
"independence from. British dominions, this is tantamount to: 
offering the republic sómething of which it is already in"posses- 
sion’; while with regard to attack by'a/foreign Power, the. Boer 
Government ‘has never.desired or required any such guarantee.” 
For the rest, the President objects ‘to discuss reforms, on the 
‘ground that Great Britain is debarred. by the Convention from 
interfering in the internal administration of the Republic ; but 
atthe same time promises that friendly suggestions shall always 
receive consideration. As to the invitation to the Presidentto . 
visit Englarid, he points to the necessity for his presence at’ the ` 
approaching. meeting of the Volksraad as an objection to his: 
aécepting it at present, and suggests:that it should not now 
be.pressed. Under the circumstances, the invitation has been 
withdrawü, and Mr, Chamberlain has announced ‘that, while. 


the British Government will strictly fulfil their legal obligations, "E 


they will also strictly: maintain their legal - rights, and that the 
first object-of British policy is to preserve our süpremacy, whiclr 
~has beer threatened, and the second to establish ʻa union be- 
tween the British and Dutch in South. Africa. | 
. As a.consciousness-of the'extent to which bé was compfo- | 
mised, or the fact that it had been discovered, led. Mr." Cecil ^ 
| Rhodes to-resion his Premiership, so Mr; ‘Chamberlain’ s'condo- ` 
nation of his conduct: bas led our ‘agent | im the Transvaal, -Sir 
Je acobus-de Wet, to resign: his post ; and it: has also formed - the’ 
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. subject: of-a ‘protest. on ‘the part of President: Ken As 
regards the sentences on the Reform ‘leaders, Mr. Chamberlain, 
presiding at an African. dinner on the 21st. ultimo, «stated that 
he: could “not consider. them, entirely: satisfactory; and. had 


- -always regarded President Kruger as the last person to be 


. animated. by. vindictive feelings towards men who, though they: 
"had ; erred ; grievously, had- created | the. prosperity of ue 
"M adisvuae 26s 
~ The trial of Dr. Jameson is still proceeding: | 
The policy ‘of -the Government in’ the Soudan: dus been. 
challenged on account of. its vagueness, and a suspicion that it: 
covers: "ulterior designs of great magnitude, and on: the.ground 
that it.involves a mischievous waste of the resources of. Egypt: 
and.grave risk of complications: ‘with other European Powers: 
-It formed. the subject of a n by Mr. John - Morley, in 
* the: ‘House vof Commons, in .Commiittée of- Supply, to 
reduce the- 'sälary`- -of the Foreign: ‘Secretary: Mr. Morley, 
referri ing fo .prévious: replies- ‘of Mr. Curzon to questions, 
on the.subject;; and to certain telegrams read by him, accused - 
tlie Government ofnot having treated the -House with proper. 
frankness ánd confidence ; and contended that the evidence 
produced, showed the existence of no such danger tothe Egyp- 
' tian frontiér-as.could justify: the advance. If the“ hypothesis 
of the Government, that Mahdism would: be so .stimulated by: 
the defeat. of the Italians at Adowa as to create à fresh source 
of danger to.Egypt, was trué, then, hé- argued, its military: 
: plans were absurdly inadequate, . No definite: account: of the 
views.and objects-of the Government had been given. All that 
was clear-was that the advance towards Dongola marked a.new . 
^departure.of.somé:sort, and the inference was that its aim‘ was 
the réconqüest.of the: Soudan; which the Soudanese would resist” 
with:fiight and; main, -He farther declared the Government -of 
Egypt to:be. incompetent to administer | the: Soudan, and cen» 
‘sured ‘the Government ‘for re-ópeping . the Egyptian’ question: 
without consulting-the other Powers; - 
Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, remarked that the. arguments of- 
the ‘opposition’ were: tainted .by' the 'preconceived idea that it: 
was the duty-of the Britisly _Govertiment to abandon Egypt, but. 


- 


. denied that the.advanée in any- way altered our position in that 


country. ~The: ‘present: policy of Egypt was the défence’ of its 
frontier, apurpose for which the desert ín front of Wady Half, 
made it unsuitable.: "The defeat of tlie Italians at! Adowa “Wad / 
created a new sitüatión, and had increased.a: dangérotis fermeént- 
ainong ‘thé Dervishes; while, if Kassala' were to fall, the menace ' 
to-Egypt would-be of ‘the gravest character. In. ‘fact; the iü- . 
 terests of England and Italy:in- the matter were’ . inseparable; 
Our advance would be limited by the: TUN of the communis, 


- 
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cations 1 we “could ‘thaintain, "and. by the nature ‘and extent of 
thé resistance we might encounter. The. railway to Akasheh 
would.pfrovide the means’ of communication, and we should. 
tiot.give-back to. barbarism any territory we might recover. for 
dcivilisation.. On the other hand, the Government -contem- 
plated.no gigantic military efforts, as their:policy -was confined 
to what they- believed to bé the immediate.tieeds of Egypt. 
He also stated that their policy. wás "supported : by Germany; 
warmly approved by Austria, arid. cordially welcomed by, Italy; 
while-the ultimate attitude of France and Russia* towards it 
was still a- matter. of negotiation. At a later stage: of the - 
debate, Mr: Curzon: maintained that the projected movement 
was tiecessàry.to save Egypt. from dange¥,. No- Governinent . 
would évacuaté Egypt- until:they had -secured the country 
against the danger of external- attack, . against the danger of - 
internal.anarchy and disorder, - and against the: recurrence -of 
patiye mal-administration. Surėly:no honourable member: was 
prépared to assert that those conditioris liad yet been’: fulfilled.. 
"The proposed forward. «movement. was inseparable- from; and" 
part of; the work we: were undertaking i in Egypt. Our task was 
not to rule ' Egypt," but ‘to -teach the Egyptians : how „to rule- 
themselves, In: that task, he. declared, we. should.. persevere 
now contemplated woüld be one of the: conditions and evidences 
‘of our Success, . ' 

Subsequently Mr, . Balfour; "while: detiying: ‘that’ theie : :wàs: 
anything in the coutse they were taking that. need’ ‘excite . thé 
smallest'suspicion ot alarm: on -the part of: any Frerichman, 
frankly admitted that the, position © of Egypt could.never. be 
 regardéd as: satisfactory until its control over’ the ‘Soudan shad - 
"been. re-established, and ` repéated "Mr; Chamberlain’s assür- . 
ance that this was not. an advance to.be followed by a retreat, 
= Where they advanced,. they. ‘meant. to stay, and. everything. . 
that was. gained for Egypt by the expedition: would | be. gained. 


for ever”. “A division being. eee: Mr. ‘Morley’s | Amendment l 
was defeated by 288to-148. > e 


There. need be no-doubt that, i in determining’ o on. this. ada 
vance, the Government have a two-fold object iù view: One.of . 
their objects i is the. “substitution” of a. frontier which could; not 
- be attacked without. warning,.for one. which is always éxposed . 
GCE sudden attack ;. the. other: is.the destruction of the power ot. 
“the “De rvishes,. whieh, as long.: asit lasts, 'is'a standing menace, 
'tó Egypt, besides: being . a curse, to the country over whicheit | 
extends, afid a fofmidable obstacle to the suppression’ .of the 
slave-trade. The first of these objects i is immediate and abso- | 
lute, But for the defeat of .the Italians at. Adowa- and. the 
‘ movement of the Dervishes against Kassala, the steps DR 
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fot its: attüinimett ‘might have been "defüired some. ‘thine’ "dóngs T. 
but; it: is: probable- that, in -any 'cásé, they would have bee 
taken sooner. or: later, independently. of all question: -of-a fut ther 
‘advance, to Dongola,” or "beyond'it. ^ The second object is cots) 
tingent, and-may be remote.. It is .nOt-heCessaty- for the-immez: 
diate: ‘safety: of, Egypt, butit:is- nécessary^ fot its permanent: 
‘security; and it mightiat.any" moment "bécomé necessary for its: 
‘safety.. ‘The. present ‘advance is.defensible off its. own; merits, 
-ọn purely strategical grounds 7 but it; holds" out the additional 
advantage; ‘that, it: will: place” ‘England: ‘ina more favourable! 
“position. for. achieving: the: ‘more’ remote - ‘object, -should . éither. 
the decay: ‘of thé Dervish power favour; or- its further. develops. 
“ment: precipitate. tlie: necessity for; its: "accomplishment - M LU 
~Whether,: in either her wn interests; or those of : the Soudan; 
Lor. ‘even in. ‘those of Egypt itself; ‘England: would: “be: jistified i iu 
“restoring. to-thé :latter.: country “any. greáter-extent. of "territory. 
to. the: South’: of its late frontier than-is absolutely: "necessary 
for strategical pürposes;. "may. be: "questioned; and dt. ds wery 
; doübtfül v whether: ‘shé has: any: intention: of doing’ $01: iS 
**A serious, question: ^hàs'arisen ás:to-the iücidencé of ‘the cost: 
dnhiected. with the employment: of:the: Indian troops: in Africa. 
The. first’ statement. of. the ‘Home -Government on thé subject 
“was. that, according: to: precedent, the: ordinary charges:would be 
;defrayed-: by- India, ‘and that the question of the incidénce;of 
=the . extraordinary - "charges" was "under "considerátión; ^ Sübse- 
“quently, the” ‘sanction: of Parliament: ‘being 'réquired:- for- the 
expenditure. ‘from : Indiar:reévenues, ^ Lord ~ George: “Hamilton 
:iBroughtzforward" sa’ resolution that thie: ordinary charges on acs 
acount. of the troops and: vessels- -should: bé -defrayed.- bý ` India; 
Sbut that; if -itbecame. necessary to: replace, them, Great Britain 
„should bear the: ‘further cost -To this-^resolutión* -améndinents 
were. moved. ‘by, Messrs.” John. "Morléy:and-]- -M.:;Maclean; to ihe 
-effect that: sit was inexpedient to charge India with.any- portion 
;of fle. expenses ; and. a. Strong-article in "the-samé:sense-was 
; published bythe Ti nes, in which the writer: declared’ that: the 
; question”. was not a- party. one, but:one' of justice” to lydia; and 
3 must. be^ “decided by the. nation’. -If Parliament decidéd. to 
Send sa: “practice "whichhad ° "grown “into à wrong to- India; the 
5Government;: the said, would doübtless yield,'and he “added that 
“the decision arrived at-on the question: might do*more.-to: ‘confirm 
»ór'shake: the loyalty of India: thai any- action~ of: Parlidment 
since: ‘the:Mutiny of: 1857; “At the instance: of the Govettiiment 
sof India;.the discussion of thé Résólütion.has: since: Been: post 
* poned; pending the Submission of. their views. ^. 7 105 
re The allusion. to the . Miitiny. was, ‘perhaps, neither very perti 
“nent anor “very judicious, ‘but: the'question is‘one of great anc 
"increasing gtavity;; Apd it: is, "surprising that, beyond ` the ub: 
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mission ` `of fepresentations on the subject by two native associa- ie 


tions, one in ‘Bombay-and the ‘other tin.. Calcutta, no. attempt 
‘has been :máde in this, country to obtain aù expression’ of 
“public opinion . regarding. it though that opinion is probably . 
.unanimous- ‘against, the. employment, ^at the cost uf the'people 
sof India, of troops engaged” in. wars outside her borders and. 
-Sither unconnected, or - .only^ ~ reiviotely _Conitiected, with: her 
.defencé; dn the présent, instance; it; cannot be maintained 


-that the object in view is one of any- ‘Concerns whatever to the’ - 


people of this country. |.» À : 

|The question of the Trdan cotton. ‘ditties has ‘tied again’ 
raised in. the House of Commons by Sir’ “William ` Weddérburn, 
-Who, on the 18th ultima, moved the adjournment of the. House 
forthe purpose of calling. attention tothe matter, and suggested: 
that, as.a relief to the. poorer ‘classes, all cloths, whether: Indian- 
made, or imported, ‘which: contained ‘yarns of higher counts 
than twenties, should be'exempted from duty. Lord George 
‘Hamilton, in: reply; denied. that. cotton: goods made: from the. 
lower:counts were worn-exc jusively or mainly? by” the - poorer 
classes, an obvious subterfuge; and intimated’ that: ‘existing 
ar rangements, could not.be disturbed. ^ 

Fhe -main features of Sir Michael Hicks Beach's Budget are 

that tliere is a- "surplus ‘of £4,210; 000 in the accounts of the 

: past yeat,. which ‘is to ‘be used to pay. for, naval works, while 
for the. coming year no.taxation is to'be imposed ' "or ‘rémitted: 
The révenue, it is estimated, will amount to 4101,755,000, the 
expenditure to £100,047, 660; leaving ań estimated surplus~ of- 
£1,708,000, which, will: bé disposed of in: the following- way :— . 
£100,000 in à.re-adjustment. of the” Land-tax, .£950,000 to 
"relieve agricultural rates ;. and. thé remaining’ £433,000 ‘in pro- 
-viding for, a -slight adjustment of the Death-duties,, for extra 
grants for educatiori, and for.“ inargin.-^ ^ : 

The more important of. the legistative- measures" introduced 
by the ‘Government are à London Water Bill, introduced in 
-the House of Lords ; an Education. Bill ; an trish’ Land Bill and 
-an Agricultural Rating Bill. 

"The Education’ Bill which: has’ passed ; its secand céading by 
an overwhelming majority, proposes to-raise . thé minimüm age 
-at:which-a child ':may.leave: school from’ éleven to twelve; to 
_decentralise the work of the: Education Office by handing over 
to an Education Committee, ‘appointed by the’ County Council 

“of. each ‘county, the duty iof inspecting and “criticising ` the 
schools in that county, —this Committee to contain a` majority - 
-of county councillors, who. may, “however, be reinforced by a 
minority of persons interested in. education, who have not been 
:electéd to the. County Council; and to be charged’, with the 
uns of Locum à new “grant, of: 45.: per. “child, to’ all the 
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voluntary’ scháóls ‘and the poorer Board-schools,- —the grant (o. 
be sperit.in. improving the’ salaries’ of the teachers and“ ‘the 
character of the teaching generally. ‘The patiper: schools may 
‘also be handed“ aver to the Education Authority, and. the 
. “industrial. schools are to'be placed under “them, --These- Educa- 
"fion Authorities will be: supervised. by the Central: Department 

- butthey will bethe 7 main- edücationàl' agent in- each. county, 
"Aüy particulaf ‘class | “of schools will be-allowed-to federate 

^ themselves, and to, receive a: lurüp-suin | for the whole nuinber 

| BE schools-so- ássociated.. Finally, when a: reasonable " -num- 
„ber -of parents. agree - that- “they wish to-have à particular kind 
ef religious- ‘instruction ` ‘given ‘to their children, -the Education 
"Authority is to “be: empowered to make -arrangements “for their 
' being'taught, their réligious. lessons by thé accredited teachers 
“of. the particular:Church’ which the parents have chosen,” ^7 =- 
-The -ċhief feature in’ the Trish Land Bill is that it extends 
the period. fot -repayiment;: by. the tenant.frori ` fórty-nine. to: 
. seventy years } gieatly. simplifies the. arrangement: ünder- "which 
: he can borrow money to 'redeem'.his *' holding ;' Er presumes’ all 
_improvements . madé ‘sincé 1850 to’ be tenants’ “improvements, 
‘unless the contrary - is shown ; simplifies procedure} ; provides: 

-for the offering , of encumbered estates tó tenants for pur- 
chase on, ‘easy . terms, . -and confers on the Congested Districts’ 
‘Board the: fight to borrow a. million.and..a half’ for purchase 
". purposes. . The ‘Agricultural . Rating: Bill; ‘which ‘has - passed 
* throug the Committee: :stáge, proposes to pay. half the rates, 
~on agricultural, land by: inearis of an Imperial grant-in-aid, ~ 

"The ministerial crisis in: Frane, which, ended in thé: resigna- 
“tion of the Boürgeois-Cabinet, arose’ ‘nimediately” out of the 
“refusal of thé Senaté-to vote. the supplies for the ‘garrisons _ in 
- Madagascar; unless they. were asked for by a Ministry ` in whoni 

te Ver ‘had confidence; the real-cause of the. dissatisfaction ` Of the 
: Senate being; ^no: “doubt,. the:fiscal: policy of- the Governmént, 

- and especially its Incomé-tax: ‘Bill, A moderate. Ministry’ was: 
eventually formed: by 'M.-Méline, who has announced. that-he 
will put down “revolutionary designs, and oppose all ‘projects 
of- -Revision,- will substitute a tax on’ the sources, ef Income 
- for.the Income-tax; will proceed with: the, Bills’ dealing with 
labour, will undertake législation in the: agricultural interest, 
and will avoid barren and. irritating questions—a programme"in 
many respécts' closely resembling that. of the" present Unionis 

. Ministry in England, "The "new "Cabinet: was pror ptly: 

; Bttacked.by-- the Radiéals, but secured. a vote, of confidence in 
a full House by. a-majority of 43. aM. ui 
~The ‘rumour that Russia’ is. about to constrict a railway: ffoi 

“Merv tó Kushk is confirmed. The line, which is:tó be om the 

bioad gauge, will; it is: ‘understood, 9e about 132 miles in length, 
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terminating about 200 miles from Herat, in the. direction of 
which place, however;. there ‘will bea narrow gauge extension 
for some hundred miles-further, . — - 
- "The-.assassination of. the Shah :of Persia. who was shot 1 ina 
mosque near. Teheran, while on a. vist of devotion to. the shrine 
bot Shah Abdul Azim, was at,first attributed to -the. Babis, but 
appears: to have been the-work-of an assassin who. was chosen 
for the purpose by à band of fanatics, of which he, was.à mem-: 
ber, but to have been uncónnectéd with that sect; or with any 
extensive political movement. 
-Tle deceased Shah has. been succeeded by his. second son, 
. Prince Muzaffar-ud-Din, who was Governor of - Azerbijan, and 
_is .said:to be a young. man of good intelligence-and amiable dis- 
position, but of whom very little seems to be known. His elder 
brother, Zil ul Sultan; has shown no disposition to dispute the - 
.Successión, which, beyond some confusion caused by bad charac; 
ters at Shiraz, has been: unattended by any serious . public 
“disturbance. =. > 
In. India the;period under’ teview has been. more than usually: 
uneventful. Arrangements in Chitral and-on.the line. of road 
thither are working favourably and apparently to. the. satisface - 
tion of the people of the country and the tribes, and the annual 
relief of'the garrisons has been carried out without- any- serious 
hitch or, disturbance, though, atone time, it. seemed: likely . to 
‘be ‘misunderstood by the tribes. The demarcation. ` of .the 
Beluch Afghan boundary has been brought. to a successful 
‘conclusion; as. also has. that; of. the boundary between Persia 
and. Beluchistan.; and the Missión has returned. to India. - The 
subjugation of Kafiristan by the Amir-of Kabul has’ -been: prać- 
tically completed by the operations. of March ‘last. : The. main 
- features.in the Amir’s policy with’ reference to the new: territory 
appear to be the deportation of part: of. the inhabitants. to make 
‘room for military colonies of Afghans;. and thé construction, of 
‘a. ‘military road through the country to Badakshan, on, which, the 
. troops arè actively engaged; | 
:In Upper India the prolóriged drought, which hae been 
accompanied | by intense heat, has been the distinguishing 
feature of the Quarter, as it was.of.that-which preceded it. In 
Lower Bengal, where, however, it has been: mitigated, during ° 
the past month by- seasónable showers, it has been attended, 
| over considerable tracts of:country, by a distressing scarcity of 
inking water. The suffering thus occasioned. has brought into 
prominence the question of the permanent improvement: of the 
water supply of the Province, and proposals. of an important 
character for ‘accomplishing - this have been formulated by.the 
‘Local Government, The general idea of the scheme isto carry 
out the work through the agency of village unions, to. which 
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“ missioner, to y a. "local rate. on. persons - resident: within the 
È ~ Union . “according to their circuiüstaüces and propert p 
At: thë- same time; it- is. suggested | that tbe “Distri 
~ Boards ` would ` be. Authorised.. to- levy. tolls” on: bridges: 
. and: .metalled.. roads ` 'constructed - by thèm, © till’ their “cost 
; has been recóvetred,. and that the Unions shoüld. be empowered 
; Xo levy fees for musical “processions, a tax on marriages. and. 
^a wheel tax,- In order to improve the. finaticial position of tlie: 
= District Boards so .as.‘to enable them, the. bétter- to contri- 
bute to the work; the Local Government, offer: tö surrendér 
"fo them the. Ferry Fund receipts -andto relieve them of all 
"Charges for educational- and medical purposes, “and -possibly 
- > of the- máintenaiice-of- some -of ‘the -Provineial. ‘¥oads- trans-. 
..ferred to local management under: the. Acts öf. 187r “and 
.Y1880; Amiong-"the: powers - “which it is proposed : to confer'or 
“the ‘Union Committees: is. the.-somewhat’ wide and: arbitrary 
-one-of utilising, -Cleansing, or repairing any tank, well, stream, 
vör water-course-within the. Union, and. providing" facilities for 
E: ^ obtaitiing water therefrom, qualified, only by the condition ks 
- Hiey shall:mot' interfere . with . rights of fishing. or irrigation,’ * i 
with the.exclusive- use of the Water. by. the. female ‘members’ of 
= the household. =° o/s. 2-30 = tr ea 
2 |: -Provisions‘are: e proposed for the sanitation: ‘and j improve- 
pa iment of the`.water-supply- of insanitary villages not included 
. ^'in Unions; through the agency of. a, purichayet, 'elécted: by the 
_ inhabitants, with: power, Subject:to. the approval : of-the Magis- 
"trate, to'raise the-amount> they. may- determine to be necéssasy 
>y for the: purpose, by-a-tax.on. ‘persons: occupying: ‘houses or lands 
7 within the: vilage; according. to their circumstárices: and | pro- 
a *peity, upto a maximum limit of Rs. 48,pér head per annum. 
The ‘Financial Statement for: 1896- :97, which wás laid beforé 
: he. Council on the 19th March, i is. a -highly ‘satisfactory’ dócu- 
"ment. “Owing: mainly.to the.improvement in éxchange’ which 
- oécurred:during the year,. the. Revised - Estimates’ for..1895; 196, 
dc < after -providing “for, an- "unexpected. outlay, ‘on “account of the 
-Chitral Expedition; Famine Insurance Grant and -Provincial 
. éontributions ‘restored, Of. more : ‘than: ‘two crores ‘and: a half, 
: show:a surplus of. Rx.- -9,51,000 in the placé. "of! the nog", 
"surplus of' Rx: 746,200; originally budgeted for; the totál:i ‘ims 
7 provementin the ordinary revenue, including: Rx 1,436:300 
?-;under; the: head: of exchange, having been Rx. 3,460,700. ‘The 
- estimates for the current year provide for a-surplus‘of Rx: 463. j000, 
exchange being taken at Is. 13d,,.a rate which has so far been 
*., exceeded, and the price of Opium at Rs. 1,300 per chest. The 
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Famine Grant has been restored; ‘but is reduced to Rx. I 1,000,000; 
a. special grant. of Rx. 495,000 is made for. Army. Mobilisation, 
and .provision is-made for expending Rx. 7,270,000 on railways 
during | the year. A rupee loan öf four. crores is: to be ‘raised 
; in India,- probably -on` a.three per cent; basis,.ànd the amount . 
B ‘which the "Secretary- of. ‘State: Spon T9 ) draw, during 
e year is 16,500,000; ``- 
. The Bengal Provincial Budget - -is even more satisfactory. 
The. year 1895: 96 -was expected to close with a surplus of 
' -Rs..12,29,000, in the place of an estimated deficit of Rs.1 ,11,000, 
the chief causes “of this favourable result being the restoration 
“of the special contribution of thrée’lakhs‘made to the Imperial 
‘Treasury in the preceding year; an: ‘unexpected increase: of 
;more than 44 lakhs in ‘railway receipts, -owing -cto the brisk 
traffic in. jute ; a diminution: in the. charges for’ exchange 
_.. compensation allowance (nearly 1} lakhs); owing. to the rise- 
inthe rate of exchange; a lárge increase of receipts. under 
Fails, Marine and Miscellaneous, ne minor. IMETO EMEALE i 
under almost all revenue heads; ^ s.t onip 
The current :year opens with a balance of Rs. ; 5, $1, 000 ; ; 
+ receipts - are estimated at Rs. 4,46,36,000 and, . outgoings at 
. Rs. 4,67 47,000, leaving a closing balance: of Rs...34,40,000.. -Of 
'-the increased expenditure, Rs. 13,51,000 is under-Civil Works, 
3 Rs. 2,18,000 under Irrigation. and Navigation, Rs... 1,26,000 
;, under Judicial . Courts,- Rs. 1,09,000 under. Land. Revenue, 
— Rs. rÍó6r000 under’: “Education, Rs. 1 1,28,000- under, Medical, . 
.Rs. 90,000 under Forest, Rs. $1,000 under .Salt, Rs, . 37,000 
- ubder Marine, arid Rs, 62,000 under superannuation charges. 
"Among the -measures ‘which have: been introduced in the 
- Bengal Council, the more important are"a „Bill to amend the 
Local. Self-Government: Act, a Bill:to,amend the- Bengal 
unicipal Act, which have been referred to: Select Committees, 
. and a Bill to-ámend the Law relating to the: Partition of ` 
Eie. which has been published for general information, - 
-The main object of the first two of these measures is to enable 
- District. Boards and Municipal) Commissioners: respectively. 
-.to devote a portion of their funds to the provision of a veteri- 
» Mary. staff and veterinary hospitals for the treatment of cattle 
-and horses, and to the improvement -of "the breeds of these 
animals. The Bill to amend the Partition Law proposes, among” 
-other things, to withdraw the. right to claim partition of an 
estate where it would result inthe separate - assessment : of an 
» estate with a revenue of Rs. 100 or less.. 
: An unpleasant incident of? the period under review. has been 
za recrudescence -of the cow-killing feud between Hindoos.and 
. Mahomedans in. the neighbourhood- of Calcutta. At. -Barrack- 
- pore and Serampore™ and. in their neighbourhood, on. the ape 
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- high; that it was thought .necessary. to -hold.troops in readinéss 


to süppress'a disturbance; -At Serampore the. festival- passed 
off quietly ; ; but at Titaghur, in’ spite - of -every precaition; a 


: serious riót occurred in connection with the intended sacrifice 


of a -cow by a Mahomedan òf that place, and. the assisfancesof 


troops ‘from Barrackpore had to’ be’ called. in .to. disperse ‘the 


-riotérs, ten of :whom:; sustained , mote. or less; Serious injuries 
. during the“affair,, «^ 075. PE 
‘Our’ obituary includés, "besides thè. name- of tlie Shah ‘of 
"Persia, those of Major-General John Thacker; Archdeacon Deni- 
‘sons. Mr. Thomas Hughes; “Q; C. ‘the, author: ‘of Tom: Brown's 
'School-days j Lady: Burton; Mi, George. Richmond, .R, A. ; 
Rear. Admiral Dawkins; Surgeon: General, John Hendley, C.B.; 
‘Mrs: Elizabeth Rundlé: Charles ;. Major-General: J: .Lawson ; 
Coünt Mattei; Mr. James. Ashcroft Noble; Sir W. Stuart, 
*K.CM:Gy C.B.5. M. ‘Tricoupi ; M. Leon Say.; M. Cernuschi ; 
,. Baron de Hirsch; the: Marquis of Bath ;-Mr.. Arthur.Cecil, actor; 
>Sit-Henry Parkes; y Mr. Ay ‘Allardyce, Soürnalist.; Colonel J. T. 
, North; . popularly ‘known. as-.the Nitrate King.;- 5- Pioféssor 
` Geffcken ;- Mr. Ae. Wa; ‘Hunt: m And: “Archduke Charles 
‘Louis; of Austria; ; M UE 
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yb Hitos Of: i he, Deccán:: sBy- Ji DB. GRrHBLE, in two 
, Volumes, with. Portraits. Maps, Plates. and Illustrations, 
Toppers LUzac. AND: Co; (Publishers: to the India Office.) 

» 1896, "ECC popu As es 

E T. ; VoL I. TE a S 

-HE. Deccan, whichis a: corruption of Dakthin; the High, or 
“south, may be. roughly described a$ that portion of- the 
peninsula of India’ which liés ‘south’ of thé’ Vindhya: Mountains 
and the River Godavery, and extends ‘as far as the Tingabadhra 
and. Kistna. ‘Rivers ; being bounded: ‘ou-the East aid West. by 
the .Ghats or. mountain - ‘ranges: which ‘skirt the’ sea coast on 
‘either side.. Of the history of this large tract: of" country. prior 
to the Maliomedan invasion, there is no authentic record, be- 
-yond. inscriptions: ; and. ‘architectural . remains, although. it con- 
tained ;rich- and. ‘flourishing : kingdoms ;- ‘and; even after it fell 
under. the. .SWay - -of- the. Mahomedans, it has no * connected. or 
continuous hístory ; ;" the general historiés of © India, ‘giving but 
a broad: outline of. the. period of Mahomedan rule in the Dec- 
can. It isto. fill. up | this outline that Mr.- Gribblé.has’ Written 
the book. before.us ; in a word, to do ‘fot. Hyderabad :and the 
‘kingdoms which preceded: it, ‘what Tod has done for. Rajasthan, 

: Wilks for Mysore anid Grant’ Duff for Máharasthra, ' Z5 
-o “Thaye endeavoured," he tells usi.‘ to.collect the fragments to be 
l , found in the variots.- histories, and -tọ piece them fogether, So as to 
-—. . forma connected history of the Deccan from the commencement of the 


14th century up tothe establishment, of the present dynasty. This 
period of: nearly 409. hati is ‘full of the most Hirseoting uu romantic 


"n épisodes." . . . 

What: the author has ‘undertaken. tà do, he has’ dene? well, , 
| He: has made. good.use.of the materials. furnished by.Ferishta, . 
-the Persian . historiaf, by Elliot and Dowson,.“and by the 
Gazetteers of ‘the Bombay: Government; and has’ also laid 
‘under: contribution minor ;:sources - -öf information which. are 
duly:indicated, «The get: up. sòf. the ‘book: is very, attractive ; 
the quality-of- the . paper- and. character of the type leaving 
nothing to be wished. for. . The engravings are beautiful, both 
"Of persons and places, inclüding à fine-likeness of the-present 
_ Nizam of Hyderabad, and‘specimens of Hindu and Mahomedan 
. architecture: which afford- a'striking-idea of the ‘countries in 
‘which the- events narrated occurred... A--détailed list of the 


‘iilustrations, maps, plans: and genealogical buc is promised 
at the end of the 2nd volume, ne f 
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‘tt has been said with tfüih that the Moghul! invasions of the! 
South of India were-almost invariably for purposes. of plunder.;; 
.büt the story: of the first entrance of Mahomedans into the} 
. Deccan, as given by Mr. Gribble, is a disgraceful record: ofi 
-the most .Darefaced' robbery. -During the. thirteenth: centüry;: 
the country -was occupied: by Hindu ‘kingdoms, the two North- , 
-ertimost of which had their’ capitals: at: "Deogiri. (afterwards 
Dowlutabad)- and - ‘Warangal... There can be no. doubt. that: ` 
these kingdoms. were.great. “and. "powerfül,- tlie-ruins ‘that re~” 
main .attesting. their. progress in civilization, - The caves of > 
-Ellora and. Ajunda shew how far the: art ‘of architecture had, 
-advanced ; ‘and the remains of ‘tanks and channels in. Warangal: 
prove. what attention was paid to agriculture," In both the: 
. capital ‘cities there were, almost fabulous accumulations ef. — 
.. and precious MORES. and countless elephants. es 





a happy and prosperous, and from west. to “east ee were scattered: ' 
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mM “pilgrims. it was _ this ' wealth ‘that . attracted. the Cupidity of ‘the! 
porre Mahomedans.” - D^ rr x 
"VTówárds: the iclose- ob tlie I sth century; Ala-ud- Din, Moslein: 
Governor. of Bengal, who bàd'heard.of the- wealth of- the Hindu 
cities, determiried, onthe: pretext of. religión, to plunder them,” 
with a view to use the riches he would. obtain; in- gaining’ the: 
-throne of his father-in-law; Jelal-ud-Din; Sultan of Delhi... Ac«. 
cordiügly hé marched southwards with'a large army ; and, after’ 
défeating the forces of the-H indu King,'Ram Deo, besieged the’ 
“hill-fortréss ‘of Deogiti. . The: Rajah. capitulated; “and agreed ` to. 
' give up àn imméhnse amount of treasure, gold, jewels and: 
. elephants. ‘With ‘the aid of-these riches, Ala-ud-Din'proceeded : 
 toaccomplish liis nefarious purpose. : Then followed “an -act zr 
‘treachery whichzis: déscribed, ‘in detail, in the words. of.€ 
.Mahomedan, historian, Barni, and; like; manyan extract given 
— in this book, presénts. ‘a ‘vivid: picture of the tragedy . whiéh: 
followed. "The Empéror-was decoyed into the head-quarters öf 
_his-son-in-law’s army, and ruthlessly | murdered. The.; murderer; 
succeeded in mounting. the-:throne-'of. Delhi, and ‘thence, in: 
. 1308 A. -D.; sent an army to clear.Deogiri of its remaining. wealth. 
. The city was taken, with an-immense amount of treasuré; and, 
the King and.his family ‘were sent captives to Delhi; - In thé. 
following.yeat, 1309, an ‘expedition.’ was sent to Warangal, .the^ 
capital of the. Hindu kingdom of :  Telingana,. -Wliere, were . gol e 
and diamond mines. ` After a succession of sieges, this-city: Was 
finally sacked and destroyed. | The plünder obtained from these. 
expeditions. tempted the “Sultan to: despatch - -ánother to tlie: 
regions further. South, . Malik -Kafur, the general who conquered ` 
.. Warangal, ‘being employed: ‘destroying : and: -sacking* towns: 
l and temples; proceeded as DI as: ‘Madura, which shared - the? 
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same fate, m is: an to. ace yielded 512. elephants, 5,000 horses 
and 500. maunds * of jewels Of ‘every description—“ diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds and rubies.” All this: plunder -led to crime. 
The murderer,’ Ala-ud-Diu, : was himself put to death by: Malik : 
 Kafür, who also put out the eyes of his two sóns; and seized’ 
the throne, only to be, i in his turn, killed as.the result of & cons- 
piracy . which issued in Mubaruk Khan, another son. of Ala-ud- 
Din,-ascending the throne of Delhi. ‘under the title of 3 Sultan " 
Kutb-ud-Din. — i 
The two Hindu kingdoms of Warangal Atid ‘Deogiri helng 
destroyed, and Mahomedan. rule substituted, ‘the’ Hindus, 
driven away from Telingana, passed over the river -Tunganadra, - 
.and founded a new kingdom at’ Vijayanagar, which -proved, 
for 250 years, a “bulwark: ‘against further invasion. “After -an 
introduction, which gives in detail what we have briefly sum- 
marised, Mr..Gribble, traces the’ origin. of the "Bahmanee 
"kings of. Gulburga, and -the rise of the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. The founder of the Bahmanee kingdom, which ‘ 
was the first and largest Moslem kingdom: in the Deccan of the 
past, was a man called Hassan. He was born in very humble 
‘circumstances, ‘and was for- thirty years a field labourer in the 
‘employ of a Brahmin of Delhi, named Gangz, ` While at work 
‘with, his plough, he came upon: a buried ‘earthen vessel full 
“of antique gold coins, which he.carried to his master, who i in- 
‘formed the Sultan Ghazi-ud-Din of the. discovered’ treasure, 
‘This act of ‘honesty led'"to .his being’ appointed to "the com- 
‘mand ‘of oné hundred horse: On this the Brahmin, who-was 
-one of the royal astrologers, cast his horoscope, and: found. that 
“Hassan would. one day become a King, and asked .him to 
.adopt his own ‘name.  His.good fortune was also predicted by 
a celebrated Mahomedan ‘saint, Sheikh Nizam-ud-Din.~ When 
‘the: Emperor Mahomed Tughlak. Shah-resolved to change his 
capital from Delhi to Dowlutabad, which was effected by. whole- 
sále transference; not. gradual removal, of the inhabitants of 
"Delhi to “Deogiri, hé appointed.one Kuttulugh Khan to. be 
.Governor of that place, and allowed ħim: to select. his own 
‘Officers; óne'óf whom was Hassan Gangu, who accompanied his 
‘new master to Dowlutabad, where he was assigned, as a jaghir, 
‘the "town of. Konechee, with lands: dependent. on. the: district 
of Roybaugh:". The mad. enterprises on. which the Emperor 
“Mahomed Tughlák Shah. launched, led to general discontent: 
and revolt of province” after province in. his. dominions, in 
‘which was ultimately: involved the-faithful province of: Dow- 
lutabad; where were situated . "Hassan* Gangu's -or Kangoh's 
jaghirs. | He had prepared. himself for meeting the chances of 
„War by collécting an army. . Aftera battle at Hiedeh where the 
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` Emperor's . forces: were utterly: defeated, he marched to Dowlut- : 
"abad. with. a view to join his forces to those of an. Afghan ‘Chief 
named Ishmaél; who had‘ been. declared, .by: certain revolting . 
. nobles, the first Sultan of the: Deccan. The newly créated - 
^; Sultan, Nusrud-din, however, who was aù old. man, ;seeing that 
. the. whole army looked up'to Hassan as. its tiatural leader, wisely 
“resolved to, surrender tlie. government | of the nascent kingdom 
< into his hands; Hassan. was: ‘accordingly’ ‘raised’ to the throne 
under thé title -öf Sultan= "Alá-ud- Din; "Hassan: Kàngoh 
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TE E Such was the Commencement of, ‘the: ‘dynasty of the Rahmaneé 
. Sultans of. Gulburga; fof this ‘was the capital’ ofthe new kingdom. -In . 
the succeeding chapters; we:shall:see to what an. extraordinary height 

. of prosperity this kingdom ‘quickly rose, under the wise and just rule . 
^ . of Sultan. Alla-ud-Dió, the former servant of the ‘Brahmin - astrologer. 

-. Amongst the Mahoniedans, more tHan. any: other “nation, there’ are to 
~- be found instances of a romantic dnd’ adventurous: life, but even 

" amongst Mahomedars there dre but few: examples . of: such a wondet- zi 
‘ful;change of fortune; and'still rarer are the instances where-the. success 
‘was unstained by‘cruelty.< Sültán- Alla-ud;Din; was now: :57, years: of . 
.. age, and he Had stilleleven years. ‘before chim: in? which to finish the 
; work which he had. thus gloriously comménced.? - . l 

"The succeeding: chapters; give the` history. of the. Gulbuigà I 

~ Sultans until the. termination of: the: :hòuse of "Bahuianee;. after 

. the. removal" of: the capital from- ‘Gulburga : :to- Bieder.: This 

- loses the:- first. part; of. the book... Part: two deals with" the 

history. of the several. kingdoms, . Bijapur, -  Alimednagát, Berar; 

- Bieder, and Goleonda, into which the Báhmanee- kingdom , was 

:. resolved; and ends ` with: thé fall of. Golconda.in A.D. 1686: 

* Part: three: describes ; An ‘Empire in-Ruins, ‘or the effects of the 

policy ‘of Aurungzebe,.and' the birth ^ of the -new. kingdom: of 

. Hyderabad. »The-history of the Nizam’s.dominions is ‘promised 
in the next.volume., .But:.this” barë; sketch; of -the :course-of the” 

: marration givēs not the. faintest idea . ‘Of? thie ‘exciting and - 

interesting. character of the tale that.is told by Mr, Gribble’ 

_-As‘he-observes in :thée extract given above, . Maliomedan ' his, 

‘tory abounds with instances of romantic: ahd adventurous ‘life, 

. Like.unto the strange. narrative of the’ rise of Hassan * 'Kargoh; 

- of which we have given.the main incidents, is the account- given. 

. of the first Bijapur Sultan, Yusuf - Adil Shah. . And what can" 

. surpass ' the story of. Queen: Chand” of; Ahmednagar, ‘whom, 
Meadows. Taylor. has ` 'immertalized . as * A Noble "Queen jn - 
his historic rómance “bearing ‘that title?' Mr, Gribble, as he tells | 
‘us, ‘has made use (a:most. legitimate and. proper use, we thin 

of the Colonel's work, and also. given us” authentic ‘sdetails’ ofi. 

2 her public life, A few such noble éxaniplés redeem: 'thé. history: 

óf-Mahomedan, rüle in the: Deccan’ from the. abhorrence ` and: 
contempt which it would otherwise justly ` deserve. ` For the: 

“heart : 'sickens at the- record. of causeless, "invasion; Tevolting: 
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“massacre and: "adl uto silos ef oppréssion and wrong ; of 
usurpation, Court intfigues and treachery; 3 with: which the faith- 
ful chronicler feels ‘botind to furnish: posterity. The- beneficent 
‘reigns of- such” sovereigns: as. Hassan’, Kangoh, Adil Shah and 
‘Queen Chand, "are: merely: ' relievitig touches in a gloomy pic- 
‘ture of ‘bloodshed and: ‘debauchery ‘ presented by the lives of 
the "Mahomedan sovéréigns of the “Deccan, . Although not 
directly included in’ fhe’ compass of his: undertaking, Mrs 


Gribble devotes a couple of chapters, ‘not the least ‘interesting ' 


in his book, to an account. of the: Hindu city and Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and to-the Story: of their fall. - Among the illustra- 
tions, too, are beautiful specimens of Hindu architecture, which 
do not suffer’ in comparison with Mahomedan works of the 
Same nature.: A glimpse. is also afforded of Hindu ‘civiliza-. 
tion before the ruthless ‘inroads of the Moslem invaders. Mr. 
Gribble has also- furnisned us’ with -genealogical:tables of the 
Seyeral royal dynasties which ruled in the Deccan, and, in an 
Appendix, with a descriptive account of Bijapur, the mistress of 
that resion.for near two centuries ; and, if we do not find such 
information as modern historians afford, regarding.the life and 
manners of the people, their moral and social condition; or 
the state of literature, science and arts, we "cannot blame. ‘the 
áccomplished author, who has made the most of the: materials 
athis command, and prodüced not only a valuable work of 
its kind, but a. most readable. and fascinating. contribution to 
history. | . Wr Xe Um ohn 3 





Studies in E — By William Smart; M. Ao L. L. D, Lec- 
“turer on. Political Economy. in the. University of Glasgow. 
" London : Macmillan and Có, 1895. 


'ESIDES exhibiting great acuteness efteasSniae: along with 
LJ. a thorough grasp of their subject, these studies -of Pro- 
fessor Smart's possess the two-fold: merit of complete freedom 
from ‘bias and: ‘appositeness to. the special needs'of the time. 


They all either deal immediately, or connect themselves more-or ^ ^^ 


less nearly, with oné or another of the burning: economic 
questions of the.day—the question ofa living wage; of women's 


wages ; of the course of prices and the import of low pues $5. 


of the: socialisátiou of consumption; and the like. 

"Professor Smart's economie views are based on the concép- 
ion of the cost ` price, of, labour as determining ‘value, This 
cost price, however, is not arbitrary; it is the cost of the factors 
of. production, „as determined by the value which consumers 
place, upon the product relatively to. other products; In- any. 
given .time the labour of à community, working. with-its' capital 
on its natural resources, produces the National Dividend—pr o- 


düces, in othef ‘words, au income in the SHADE: ot goods and 


^ 
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services which; when divided, leaves the éommubity" to “begin 
the next. year in fhe’ same financial position às it was. Tt i is 


. this national dividend which gives their value to the: land,. the 


capital .and’-the- labour’ which- produce it; and the ‘aggregate. 
value of these factors cannot, exceed the dividend. Unless, 
therefore, thé-dividend is increased, the relàtive valüe of any ef 


the. factors can increase only at the expense of. some other’ ‘or: 


-other - factors, There js thus an. inflexible limit to the ríse of 


wages and profits, |. The; .populàr | conception that the ‘pocket 


- of.the public, as payniaster, is bottomless, is a fallacy: “All that. 


it has to pay with is the dividend—the aggregate total. of “new 


'wealth produced. If it. spetids more of that dividend’ on öné, 


thing, . it must. spend less on another. A rU : ; 


-+ Suppose,” says the author, “that an employer who has the 


-somewhat rare. power of making his own, price, is misled by 


argument that he may raise his prices à-little higher diid‘so 


give. his workers more wage without reducing his. own “profit § 


: and-süppose.his example was. followed over the' whole. of-sfis: 


T 


particular trade, All’ the workers are now. getting more wage! 


- Probably it éscapes -them that whoever buys tlie goods they 


its workers are made happy by an increase in their Wage. "Now, 


produce has.to.pay more. Butanother trade follows. suit; and 


a 


perhaps, the workers.in both trades awake to the ‘fact that. 
they have to pay--more than- they . did-for-two classes of the 


“goods they. büy: Possibly, however, . this is concealed -from 
‘them, if they are engaged “in: making: things which h only the 


rich buy,—and, of course, they never see. that, with every. rise 
in „price, there is always a falling "off .in demand. even from 
the rich. ` Pass now over intermediate stages. Suppose there 
has come a good time when every trade is brisk. Every group 


of workers expects-a rise of Wage, and, rather. than. check ‘the. 


upward course of trade, the, employers. do not contest it. Then 
at length it is borne in'upon the workers: that, while -they--get 


"more for. all the. goods they make, they arf paying more. for | 
-all the goods: they buy. -If the rise in wage and the rise ‘in 
price are equal, what advantage have the workers got?” Evi: 


dently, then, if any class of wages rise solely on account of a. 

rise in price, it is a re- :arrangément-—a ré-distribution—of the. 
national dividend’; there being no increase of. the:dividend, it is 
gained only as some one loses, or, universalised, cancels itself; 

Price: reflects. only the ‘rates of ‘exchanges between commodity; 
and commodity, ànd no juggling: with price will bring some 
thing. out of nothing,” The italics are ours. - This rate'of eX 


„change between commodity and commodity i$ determined - by 


the world of. cónsumers, though not, of course, by'a conscious. 
,exercise of its judgment, but through the force of circumstances. 


First; the rates of wages and prea obtainable by the as 
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“iment: of labour. and capital in the pfimal industry of agricultüre, 
or, in other words, the produce of such industry distributed 
‘-between, labour, and ‘capital, determine the minimüm rates of : 
„wages and interest on capital employed jn the earliest manu- 

‘facture. substituted for it, and enter into ‘the new ‘manufactures 

^as'cost, And iflabeur arid capital have'succeeded in obtaining 

“higher rates in: the new industry, ther . ‘these higher rates in 

_their-turn will determine the minimum rates of remuneration - 
zat which labour and capital can be tratisferred to'a- third in- ' 
edustry, and so on. “ Cost," in short, gives its value to goods, 

- because it first gets this value from. other goods and.,can con- 

tinue to get it. This is what the author calls the re-éondüctior 

-of value. 

One - of. the conclusions which he draws ‘from these éonsidera- 
tions is, that it is a fallacy. to suppose that. workers. can’ extort 
,a higher. wage by mere. insistence. - The cost of the worker, 

=on-which he has‘a right to insist, and which it is: no injustice, 
‘to. any. one, else, worker or: employer, that he should obtain, is 
not what he eats and drinks and spends on amusement and the 
> like,:but what he produces, It follows that,, any: tráde union 
sfegulation which takes. the Shape, of. putting . restrictions on 
.labour,: and so decreasing product, is, in the long run, economic- 
“ally: prejudicial to the working. classes . themselves, though, 
> in certain cases, as where a short-sighted. avarice tetids to. make 
“people work.-too-long hoürs-or-to ‘sacrifice the health. of 
women or the education of children, for the sake of a larger 
= ^» product, it may be justifiab] e. on other grounds. ., 

Particularly instructive is what Professor. -Smart has 'to sy 
. ‘about the “living wage" tys o>. 

Taking thé term as meaning not a. mere physical subsistence, 
ta a minimum wage based. .on the présent high level of 

-- national. wealth,. and depending on the habits and customs of 
the péople, . he proceeds | to discuss. its possibility ; and -his 
+ conclusion: is that, while. jt: is theoretically possible; in so far 
as the national dividend would allow of at least-a “living - 

: wage" "or, as hbe” estimates it, 245. per family per week—to . 
--the poorest of the working. classes, and yet leave two-thirds’ of- . 
ithe working classes an average of £2 a.week ; the trades classes ES 
„an average of £150-a year ; the middle classes an average of- 
£400, and -the upper’ classes an average of £e, OOO a year, yet l 

Nd it is practically impossible. .' - 
` The case' is worked out with special AER A the colliers 
“alone; ; but. the arguments: are applicable.to other industries in 
; which the play. of supply and demand has fixed, wages at less. 
- than. the so-called. living. wage, Supposifig that, Whether as a 
. result-of legislation, or through the pressure of the unions, or. 
in some other way, such a s were imposed upon ‘masters 3. 
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One result . woüld inevitably follow: | Masters would. imme- : z 
‘diately. weed the pits of. all/who were not worth the-wage. So: 
far as the miners are concerned; it would mean’ simply -the  : 
survival of: the fittest; and: the problem would be traüsférred ' 
to the other indüstries which the unfit labour would necessarily : 
„invade. ,.. 7. ; MN 
When the connection betweán wage of labour and price of: 
Product, comes ‘to: be considered, it-will appear. still. more clearly ; ' 
'that the proposal.does not meét the problem. - The impression , 

' that a përson ‘who works fairly with his hands. earns at least his : 
maintenance loses such warranty as it-otherwise possesses, when.*. 
he works at producing something which the ‘world’ does not i 

. desire; . The miner depends for his wage on the price of the coal, ' 
-and. the price of coal depends on the consumer. -The gréater ? : 
‘part: of the demand, ‘moreover, Comes, , not from the houseliolder, ; 
. who would pay a much higher price: than” the average, rather » 
than do without à necessary, but from: industries into which: its - 
- price enters as-a- cost " of production ; and they cannot (pay! 
more than they can get back by the selling prices of the goods ^ 
_ produced, after deducting other costs and profits. - But. the ^ 
price of these goods, "which áre largely exported, is regulated © 
' by. the competition of every nation which manufactures "similar - ; 
goods. This necessarily puts a limit to the price they, can i 
pay for coal. In short, the. producer of ~ coal’ cannot dictate! : 
his prices.’ ‘Tf the cost of production. exceeds. a certain figure, 1 
some’ of. the British industries, which dre based on coal, di D 
-and the demand for coal to that extent „stops also.” * “Even: au cy 
international agreement would not secure the- British miner, : 
For each nation: would naturally claim. to fix its “living wage’ 
‘on thé basis of. its own customary level: of living, and. in; the .. 
“case "of. many producers that would be far PIN the British... 
- workman’ s “living wage’? ‘of BAS 707 "Ud 
Admirable asin most respects, these studies are, they - ‘suffer 
‘in’ some ‘cases ‘from defects of style;: which interfere with'their : 
clearness, Professor Sinart lacks the. gift. of logical method 
,and coriciseness “so conspicuous. in the writings: -of our great 
economists. He is at his best, it seems to us, in thé papers: ofi >- 
cost and wages;- at his worst, in point, not of matter, but of " 
manner; in those on money and prices.’ As an.example of in- 
ordinate’ diffuseness, it would. be hard to beat the twenty- -six ; 
pages devoted fo an.exposition of the tendency of ' „prices to. 
fall, owing to-the fact that the.“ national dividend ” ‘increases 
‘in’ a greater’ ratio than’ the- quantity of money, and of the ~ 
fallacy.of the notion that low prices are synonymous with ¢om- ; 
parative well-being, “In the case of the former truth; depend- i 
ing, as. it doés; upon a posterior: reasoning, "diffuseness: eu 
perhaps excusable, But thé latter, could surely have been. a 
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convincingly stated in twenty lines,. It seems: self-evident that, 
if the quantity of new wealth produced increases in a greater 
ratio:than population, the: world is economically better: off 
than -before, whether money: simultaneously increases in a` 
greater or less ratio, or not at all; and that, similarly, if 
“the ratio of the world's “ dividend" to population is diminished, 
then the world is economically" worse off than before, no inatter | 
what happens to money. ` Yet, in the former case, if the quantity - 
of available money increases in a greater | ratio then the world’s: 
dividend, the general level of prices will rise; while, in the latter 
case, if. the ratio between the quantity of available money and 
‘the world's dividend is diminished, the level of prices will "fall. 
In other words, dearness. in the. one case will be synonymous 
with’ an increase, and. cheapness i in the other with a diminution, 
of economic well-being. . | p: 





The Courtship of: Morrice Buchler : A koman. By. A; E. W.. 
-—Mason. Macmillan & Co. London and New. York. | | 


E- do not remember;. dufing our ‘wanderings i in the tals 

of fiction, to have encountered Mr. A, E. W. Mason 

before, and believe we are right in regarding him às a com- 

paratively new haud: in that particular branch of imaginative 

writing which: we may call pseudo-historical, and which is, at 

the présent moment, so ably represented by Dr. Conan ` ‘Doyle 

and Mr. Stanley ‘Weyman, to whom, if we may judge by the 

-book now under review, he will prove himself a very | ‘worthy, 
if not formidable, rival. 

The Conrtship of Manio Buckler ” purports. to be thé record 
of “the growth of an. English gentleman, under strangé and | 
difficult circumstances,” ‘during the yéars immediately -follow- 
“img _Monmouth’s rébellion, when Judge Jeffries was still holding 
his f Bloody Assizes,”—written by himself and ‘edited by 
Mr.. Mason, who has contrived: to weave together the. materials: 
of the strange and: stirring ‘narrative with so much, freshness 
and vigour that it will, if we are not mistaken, prove very 
fascinating reading: fo lovers of tales of adventure; and pre- 
senting, as it does, a delightful contrast to- the generality of 
présent day novels, : will act as a wholesome tonic, to the.-jaded 
reader: who is: suffering from a long course of neurotic fiction. 
‘There is a delightful old-fashioned flavour about’ the book 

hich, in. these . days, is- quite refreshing © the writer's style is 
"Miicend picturesque ; : he" possesses, moreover, the gift of 
-vivid description to an. unusual degree, g and this will: 'atone; with 
a great many of his readers, for a. certain lack of vraisemblance 
in some ‘of shis incidents; which might otherwise appear a trifle 
forced and unnatural. The scene. of. the principal events in 
the story is laid in the Austrian “Tyrol, and it is in an old 
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^ fortresélike castle, almost hidden among ihe motintaiiis of that 
romantic region, that occurs the incident ròuñd which most of 
the ‘subsequent. action turns, à description of which will serve 
to: give an idea of the- qüality that- moat commands our. ad- 
-- miration. 
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TX liragh s the duoi holding a lighted Candie above der beads 


..Countess Lukstein ‘advanced noiselessly - into- the room, "Her-éyes, 
- "dark and dilated, were fixed upon. mine ; :still she spoke. never à word. 


=- She seémed-not to:perceive hér husband ; she seemed not eve to See 


me, into whose .facé she gazed, "was as though shé was looking 


| "through me, at something that stood in the window behind: amy head? ; 


The ‘Count, recovering from my assault, rushed at me again. I made 
a fes passes," thinking- that my brain: would crack, I could feel ‘ler’, 


7 “eyes burning into mine; I was certain that sóme one was behind me, 


"and - T-experienced. an ‘almost. irresistible desire to turn-my head and 
. ‘discover who it inight-be.: The strain had become. intolerable. There 
was just room for me tò leap. backwards. . 

- Look!” Lgasped, and <I leaned ‘back. against thie! window: pane, 


T: , elutching: at the folds. of tlie curtain for support.’ : 


x 


,- 
^ d 


ie. 


Cóunt Lukstein turned; the woman was close behind. Nn A couple 
of paces -niore, and she: must. have. touched | hi,- He dropped 
sword-point and stepped. quickly aside." - 

“My God ! 1" he said i in a hoarse whisper., - í She i is asleep ! p» 


+ 
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, * "Tia not the’ first time this has happened, Lam told,’ » said-he;; arid 
as I looked at him inquitingly, he added, very. softly + 2 We- “were jonly 
-marriéd to-day.” 

* Only to-day,” I eiclaimed, and, not noticing whéte I trod, i stümbl- 
ed -over a wolf-skin that lay on the floor, with the head attached. ^ My 
foot slipped..on the polished boards beside it, and I fell upon my lett. 
Knee,- The Count stopped ‘and: faced me, an ugly smile: suddenly 
‘flashing about his-mouth. I saw hin draw báck'his arm as Í was 


rising. 1 dropped again upon kand and knee, and his sword whizzed an. 


inch. above. my: shoulder. I was still holding my owh sword in my 


* yight -hand, and. or ever-he.coüld recover I Junged upwards at his breast. 


» with all my "force, springing from the ground as I. lunged, to drive’ the 
"thrust home. The’ blade -pierced through his: body until the hilerang 


against the. büttons'of his coat, “He fell backwards héavily, and ;I let 


.go:of'iiy sword. The point. stuck in the floor behind him as He fell, 
and he.slid down the blade on to the ground: “Something. ‘dropped 
-from-his hand and. rolled away into a corner, where it lay shining; "I 
gave no thought to that; however, -but glanced through the. window. 
: To my hortor I saw that Countess Lukstein was'àlready returning 
 &cross the lawn. ` The Count. had fallen across- the window, - blocking: 
dn L plucked my sword free, -and lugged, the: ‘body into the cürtains 


-. at the side, cowering. down: myself behind it. I had just time to gather 


up his legs and so-leave the entrance clear, when she stepped over the 
silly "Adittle stream of blood- was- running towards her, and’ 1 was 
seized with a mad terror lest it should reach her feet. She. moved: ‘$0 


. slowly and the stream ran.so quickly: Every moment I: expeeféd ° to 


see the: white of- her slippers grow red with the stain of it: But she 
passed beyond thé line of its channel : just.a second: before it réached 
so faf, -With the same even and steady gait shë recrossed:the room 
and turried into the little stairway, latching the door .béhind her.' z. 


Whether. the behaviour of. thë, beautiful countess is consis 
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. "feit: ot. natürál throtighout, is. s open to: doubt; and is ‘a ‘Guestion 
that máy. be left, to the judgment. and experience. of individual 
readers, but, im- ‘viewing the. cruel sand treacherous treatment 
- which: she deals out.-to. Morrice’ Buckler when she has suc- 
“ceeded in getting: hiin entirely. into her power; it is. impossible 
7 tO. "resist" the . impression that she is actuated less by-a sense of - 
loyalty to her murdered husband ` which impels her- to avenge 
his death, than by an access: of spite induced. by ati unreason- . 


had ever lifted: is eyes tö another. woman; even before he ince 
| of her-own existence, - j^ 
` To disclose; however, anything further. of the plot, wliich i is 
“eenemely simple, would not be fair to-.the author; nor.’ would: 
we. diminish the pleasure with which. the reader: will follow 
the forturés and. hair-breadth’ escapes. of the, hero, -: and the. 


vagaries. of. his «capricious ‘mistress, -by telling him ‘more than - 





will=serve to- wue his appetite for an, unusually interesting: 
, book. mE poe. Sade us CE 


zd ‘S weet. Disorder. By. NORMA Loin. “Macmillan & Co. 
London and New. York; 1896. . TUE 
r “A Sweet. Disorder,” Nonna Lotime:, ane will: be jams 





liar to many of our readers as a writer of. short- sketches. 
for the London Press, has presented us with tlie nót-.very novel 
; picture of two young girls-lacking. almost everything of. this | 
world's goods but beauty and brains, launched into. the modern ^ 
Babylon in search of the means of: making an honest livelihood. 
It. ne&d hardly be: said that the latter gift serves ; thein ia 
good stead, and that, ‘after ‘many ups atid "downs, they find 
"rot only: the wherewithal to-buy bread and cheese, but, even- 
‘tually; satisfactory husbands to relieve them of this and other 
cares... ~ i 
The 'stoty . of their trials" and- triumphs i is, if not. ‘of. a very | 
exciting ‘Order, simply: and. pleasantly. told, and there is a” 
certain pathos in the' episode of.the blind lover recovering: 
‘his. sight,. to find that the woman he had. loved. ünder the | 
Amipression; given and fostered by héiself, that she.was more 
than: commonly plain,-is of surpassing’ beauty. . . But. there. ate; 
"throughout the book; “traces here.and.there;. of. the, (c 'prentice 
hand,” which-fact' encourages. us: to ; point- “out. to the” writer, 
Slo; if we are. not deceived, is still young enough to profit by 
well ‘meant criticism, that; if she; wishes to-attain' to any 
degree; ‘of excellence .of. style, -she must, in. future, avoid such 
sentences as, “like: poor. old. -Scilly used to do," E Has any — 
one looked. if theré aré any. letters. in the ‘box? ” ‘and 
the like, which Er be. Boglish, “Tit are: epe" not. 
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From the: Upanishads: By. Charles. Johnston, B: c $. Retd, 
s MR: A Sy Dublin, Whaley, 1896. . NE A 


TN this.littlé "brochure Mr. Johnston "S given. us literal 
o eae ‘fanslations into English -of ‘three: of the ‘most striking 
: {passages in the Upanishads, passages which;‘he-tells. us in his 
préface,'he has found “wise; beyond" all others ; ; arid, ‘beyond 
“all others, filled with that © very light which. ‘makes - all. things 
“new; thé ‘light, discoveréd:. first. ‘within, in'the.secret place: of 
“the heait, ánd-which, brimming over there, fills. the whole’ ‘of 
 Wife,- ‘lightening . every: "dark. and clouded’ way.” "These are the 
“story. of Nachiketas, the. sacrificer's sos, in the House: of Death, 
"from, the “Katlia ‘Upanishad ; «€ A Medic: Master;?: from: “the 
"Prashna Upanishad, and : E That; Thow Art, "; from: the ‘Chhando: 
E gya. "Upanishad, ` "CS ag 2 
«The! work: is ‘excellently. well: dones- ‘buk whether, in the 
absence of' any: attempt at exegesis, it: is: likely to convey m ich 
‘meaning’ to. the- generàl reader; may; "perháps;: ;be: doubted, 
: Apart from. fhe mere difficulty of the-“subject-matter, which, 
for: ordinarily | ‘constituted: füinds,; is ‘insuperable, the’; ‘method 
. :éf'the Hindu philosophéis is a serious stümbling:block. to. ‘ary 
‘one who ‘approaches’ their works without special preparation, 
» Not'only is thé: language : highly. Metaphorical; but” the metas 
^ phòrs employed , are. based,..oftenér. than- not; om relations; ór 
í views of relations; quite foreign. to Western: conceptions. Dheré 
"are “probably. ‘very few. people, other! than Sanskrit scholars, whó 
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“will ave half : a-dozen, consecutive. sentences of these: transla; 
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j 0,’ or given: ‘his dn á. praraphrase, instead lof s & literal trans: 
| lation, of the. originals, t Poe | 
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At the. Sign. ‘of the Cat: and Racker La Maison du Chat qui 
-Pelote). ' By Hi de Balzac; : ` Translated by. Clara Bell ; with. a 
- ‘Preface: by- George: Seibfsbury.: London : | Macmillan, and 
Coy 1896. - 5e. = 

_ Eugenie Grande. By. H. de. Balzac. “Translated” by Elen 
. Marriage j with: a Preface by George : Saintsbury, ‘London + 
Macmillan and Co. 1896. - eue 


The. Chouatts, (Les Chouans A. "By H. ‘de: aie enag 

‘Loridon : 3 Macmillan ánd Co; i896. : 

Messrs, : Macmillan. and Co; are doing a valísble Service tò T 
“English-reading- “world” in. making- the Comedie. Humaine “of 
“Balzac, of which these volumes’ ate instalments, accessible’ to. 
"them in their Owi. i language. ee ECL ee 
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“Criticism “of the: originals; which, ‘though of unequal merit, 
Have been stamped by the verdict-of the world as classics; would 
“be an anachronism, ` As- descriptions öf French lifë i its more’ 
typical aspects ;.:as examples of the union’ of. profound insight 
X With:a simplicity bordering at tiies:on naiveté ; of realism. with 
_élevation, of purpose, and, for the most ‘part, delicacy of ex- ^ 
~préssion, they possess almost unique metit... At the head of | 
"them all, whether -for grace and .pathos, or for vividness of 
-pictorial effect, we are inclined to place. La Maison. du Chat 
«qui Pelote; though for characterisation it ‘must yield. place, to 
- others of the stories, Ezeeitz Grandet, among un in: Spite of 
certain exaggerations, _ ` 
S" The «translations. are: generally: excellent, though here and. 
there the just ‘word is‘missed, as in- the opening sentence of 
La Bourse :-—" For souls. to whom effusiveness i is easy, there is 
fa delicious hour that falls when it is nót yet hight, but is no 
a longer day ; the twilight ‘gleam. throws .softened lights or ` 

ii tricksy reflections on every ‘object, and favours à dreamy 
` & mood which NY tenus tet: to: the: play of light and 
á Shade.” 

“ Story,” too, for storey, is a. ‘lapse ; in ‘orthography, which 
should not have escaped the corrector. —^ | 
"ue Mi. Santen’ premers are. mS pertinent -atid informe 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the manytways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipis, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brighten the armoury of truth, even sor that respect they were not utter- 


ly to be cast away.—MILTOR. 
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ART. L—THE GREAT RIVER OF TIBET: ITS 
COURSE FROM SOURCE TO OUT- FALL, 


(With two Original Maps). 


Ts French. scientific. press has been lately exceedingly 
jubilant’ over the geographical results of the recent 
„journey “of Prince Henri d'Orléans from China to Assam. 
He stárted from Tonking.in January 1895; crossed the pro: 
vince of. Yunnan? and, achieving.àa new and perilous route, 
traversed the, uppermast waters of the Irawadi river from 
N.-E. to S. -W., eventually reaching Sadiya in Assam on Christ- : 
mas-day, 1895. Thereupon, with . characteristic assumption 
and.far-sounding cries of triumph, do his countrymen assert . 
that a Frenchman has settled the long-vexed question of the’ 
sources of the chief- river of Burmah; and finally determined 
that the Irawadi is not the continuation of the great waters" 
. artery of Tibet.. An 

Such exultation seems eather quaint ; - " because, hitherto, all . 

French geographers have made it quite. an affair of honour | 

to maintain the-precise opposite, - Cumulative evidence of over- 
"Whelming force had been amassed during the last fifteen | years - 
‘by. agents of the Survey of India; both English and Native, 
and by other British explorers, which sübstantially proved that 
the Tibetan river was the early course of the Brahmaputra and 
ode showed that it had no connection with the Irawadi. 

In France, nevertheless, the whole was. hot! y negatived. 

D'Anville, the earliest cartographer of these regions, a French- 
man, had: made the Burmah river, the: development of the 
t Sanpo " of Tibet ; to hold. to that view was, consequently, 
a national matter.. 

«— It is amusing, théreforé, to note how neatly and with. what: 
“saoir Jaire the French, geographical writers. would now escape . 
from their former untenable position. General Walker, Mr. 
J. B. Hennessey, Sir Henry Yule, and other English authorities 
had frequently demonstrated that the Irawadi róse in a range 
dividing North Burmah from Dza-yul, and that, on the con- 
trary, the Salwin had its origin far within Central Tibet. 
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in | Tibet. On this the a ecachmen seize. "Tanorins ‘the con: 
„sistent contention of. all British geographers for years, they 
point derisively to General Walker's: map, and announce Prince: 
Henri's “ discovery "' ias if it were a new idea just promulgated; 
| proudly assentitig to itas- the. solution ‘of a mystery. DOW: Tor. 
the first time unravelled by "French enterprise. * 

Admittedly, the exploit of Prince Henri was an  adventuróns 
one; and it might have been as geographically useful as it Was 
spirited, had he-brought. back any .minute technical record of 
Bis roüfé, supplemented by laborious observations; A showy’ 
_ escapade is not, however, equivalent: -toà genuine exploration. 
- As to the general. topographiicial. information’ obtained,. it, has 

3 . nothing about it of the grand solution of a ‘problem claimed fof: 
dtby writers in thé French press. Its'ieal value is of a 'secon- 
dary nature’; in that it is confirmatory of pr evious, expl rations? 
in nearly “the ‘same: regions made by -British survey Officers, 
of which little public notiée has been’ hétefofote taken, ^ >” 

.. We may ‘state. shortly, for the present, that two "expedi- 
- tions..into the Mishmi- aiid - -"Karnpti. territory, - -together . with. 
certain survey wotk-on thé upper waters of the Trawadi from thé 
Burmese.side, had àlready: sufficiently. éstablished the general 
loéalities , where the feeders of that-tiver-rise. In 1885 Colóriel 
JR. G. ‘Woodthorpe, Major C: R; MacGregor;. Mr. M. J. Ogle, 
and Dr, St. Jolin Grant. invéstigated the country bordering: the, 
western sources, a large portion of which was accürately map- 
ped. - Again, in 1891; the Irawadi was ascended above the point 
where the two “main feeders coalescé ¿the explorers’ being 
Colon&l' Hobday, with Lieuts. -Elliot and Daly. The. results: 
of these journeys, combined: ‘with previous, sérutinies from the 
' Chinesé side" in Yunnan, "proved thé rivér of Burmah tó have 
nó share in tlie: dfairiage-of Tibet, and placed the maii. „water. 
supply in thé glaciers ofa moùntain range running N =E, tó 
SW. dipping from-latitude 28* 25'N. tò 28? BUNC 

"Accordingly, now that thé: loüg-held opiiilons - -of ‘British. 
` geographers üpon tliis subject have beconié universally ackrows: 
ledged facts, and that the plucky excursión óf. Pritice: Henri. 
d'Orléans: has -afforded our. Gallican protestors, án horióürable. 

' ‘entrance to the general view, a most: interesting. and: neces: 

fines task remains: to be uädertakten. ES ub 





avets now that it is thec continuation of: “the Ur Chhü of “Tiber p go, 
what becomes of - the miglity;/Gyáma "Ngul Ghhu? Thé truth:is: ‘that the’ 

- Ur Chhu is quite a minor affluent-of the latter: it is the: mne N gat 

- Chhu which developes into Bus e Salwin, 
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ITS COURSE FROM SOURCE TO OUT-FALL ^ "19 


PURPOSE IN PRESENT PAPER, 


; " The great waterway of Tibet, which for nearly 1,300 ailes 
Makes strange progress through. that unknown land, has,.as we 
. say, at length been admitted to -be -the parent stream, of the 
` mighty Brahmaputra of the indian plains." Bit by. bit; during 
the past 28 years, have portions of the secret cóurse been eluci- 
dated by our trained native agents despatched into Tibet. But 
the information ascertained in this and other Ways exists for 
the most part in piece- -meal form only; What remains yet to 
‘be done, then, is to collect and amalgamate the scattered facts 
and. to present them asa connected whole, This question of 
_the Tibetan river, and whether. it eventually developed into 
the Brahmaputra or the Irawadi, has proved one of the. most 
romantic as well as one of the most important problems of 
modern ` geography. But the details of the course of this 
wonderful: river -are-in themselves worth setting forth ¿and the 

* tiystery. ‘which in some measure still besets them, adds to- the 
charm of elucidation, - Moreover, as we- believe we can. here 
give not only. a full. summary of -all that has been, so far 
brought. to light on the subject, but liavé also many new facts: 
to add' from native Tibetan sources, we venture ‘to put on. re- 
cord the present account. 

- Nearly the whole length, from west to east, ‘af southern Tibet 
is traversed by a remarkable valley, rarely deep, but chiefly 
progressing. as a broad depression in the lofty table-land at the 
back of the Himalayas.- ‘Fhis valley forms the bed of a levia- 
than: watercourse, running eastwards for several. hundred miles,” 
and draining large tracts of mountainous country to-.the 
north-and south of its margir. It is, indeed, the. gigantic i 
gutter of the southern half of. Tibetan territory ; ` for, into its 
vortex, all the lesser rivers find their way atlength. | 

The important fluvial artery, to which we are referring, i 
that so long known to geographers as the “ Sanpo ;' ' and the 
discussion concerning its ultimate development ‘to which we 
have already ‘alluded* has added considerably to its notoriety.. 
Strange, however, it seems that Englishmen should' have been 
dwelling for several generations within 100 miles of points'a 
personal'inspection.of which -could at once have ended. con= 
ttoversy ; yet they were and are physically shut out from such. 
visits, < Indeed, the question as to which southern river re- 
“céives the “ Sanpo, " has to this day been detérmined only. by 
, accumulative inferénce; not by actual observation. Still: (1896) 
do afew -savage tribes keep back Europeans from’ settling 
the. problem with their own «eyes; And yet now. a railway. 
station-actually stands only fiftéen miles from where the Tibetan 
river “meets the: EE O aputa l 
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Quite apart from this discussion, the great river deserved . 

. special investigation. It is unique, as we shall see, in so: many ' 
ways.- To fnention, in. passing, but one such singularity : 
"When flowing at the height of 13,700 feet above the level of 
‘the sea, it is a river habitually navigated by boats and made 
usé of for the transit of merclandize. This can be alleged 
df no ) other. water at such an altitude'in the world.*. 


THE RIVER'S: NAME.. 


"First, as to the correct designation. This, of course, ds' Dot. 
= Sanpo.” That name- came to be used only -because the 
. wórd iéséngpo is' the general Tibetan term, for any large. river-; 
chhu, another word in common use, meaning . merely ' “ water," 
` and being generally applied to smaller rivers. . In- the different 
districts, through which .this the Tsangpo par excellence. passes, 
it bears différent appellations. ` During the first 200 miles. it 
` still carries its ancient title, Támmchhok Khdbad, i.e., “the down- 
. flowing mouth of the best -horse’ —the Támchhoh being a 

fabulous steed petrified im Lake Má-p'ang from*the rocky. 
mouth, of which creature the river is supposed: to gush forth. 
Lower down in its course we hear the name Ngari Tsangpos. 
Below. Shigatse it acquires the style most commonly employed 
.. in the civilised districts, that of Yeru Tsangpo (really Gyas-ru. 

"Gésangyo) “the river of the righthand banner zand that 
denomination seems to' be maintained «icu Ceiitral and. 
East Tibet and until, in the Miri and-Abar hills, it is. ae again 
CA into that of: Dihang, or Dihong. : 


. SOURCE OF THE TSANGPO.f. * qam 


Despite ins legerid which has suggested the. name , for the ` 
early course Of the river, it certainly does not rise, as alleged, 
in Lake: Má-p'ang. The real ine of origin is situated some” 
20 anil es S. E. of that Lake—approximately in' longitude 
:82' 10 E. In. fact the Yeru Tsangpo has its:sources in; a`lóng 
narrow valley: cradled i ina rematkable -manner between three 
separate ranges of- mountains, „each of which is literally: loaded 
with glaciers. ` ` 

.Into this wormb' of the Ice Mothers: which, conjointly, breed 
the mighty Brahmaputra; even Tibetans themselves have 
| Scarcely ventured... The only entrance seéms:to. be at the S. ED 


+ 





- *. A small steam.launch is stated to ply on the waters. of Lake Titichcas 

on the dividing line between Bolivia and Peru, high.up in the Cordiller: 

. But the altitude of this lake is 12,750 feet above sea level, a thousand ` 
` féet lower than thé Tsangpo in Ngari Khorsum-aind Dokt’ ol, wheré there’. 
is a-boat-service for a lene th of 80 miles. 

T For convenience - this term éan be employed, and in Tibet it is often 
loosely so designated. The Capuchin . Missionaries, who were: resident 
150 years ago at Lhasa, writing cirea 1740, styled it, variously, uan. 
£o, T: zang- cin; and Tsanga. ; EN | 
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extremity of this.mountain-locked valley, at tlie. end where . 
the river issues forth. No tracks pass:up the valley; for the: 
mountains at the-head of it, which Separate the valley from 
the lakes at'the base.of Mount Kailas, have no way over them, 
and. the whole terminates in a stupendous cul-de-sac. The 
actual place where the river first forms is said to be a large 
gravelly marsh, ‘fed from the adjacent glaciers, and styled 
yema Yungdrung, " The Sands of the’ Mystic Wheel”. This 
lies at an altitude of about 14,700 feet above the level of the 
plains of India, whither the: waters are destined ` ENEDEUEE to 
descend. 

-Lonely, impenetrable, unknown, . dt seems meet that the 
mystic and famous stream should thus be born in utter secrecy 
in this remote valley so far to the west. 

But the solitude must be one not of A but of gran- 
deur, On three: sides, let us remember-—N.-W., N. -E;, S.-W. 
«the. birth- place-i is girt about by monster sentinels crowned. 
with Helmets of never melting snow, and standing shoulder to 
shoulder, with glaciers. for each epaulette. 


- 


SECTION : No, r 
€ From the Source to con njunction with the Chhtorta Tsangpo). 


“ The Sands;of the Mystic Wheel" whence the river takes 
rise, are closely hemmed in by parallel: ranges trending south- 
eastwardly.. The northern range, Gang-ri Gur-gyab, shuts 
off thé sources of the Indus, The southern wall is a massive 
ridge. radiating from Gur Lha, . itself ‘a stuperidous. moun= 

' tain-matrix- flung up to the south of Ts'o Má-p'ang (7. 2; “The 
Lake of the Peacock's Breast"), This ridge, bearing the name 
-of.Nyimo Namgyal, * that which completely vanquishes the 
sun;5éventually makes to the-S. S. E. to form the watershed 
loWer down between tbe Tsangpo and the rivers of Nepal. 
"The parallel. ranges. accompany the river for 25 miles, 
throwing up peaks, from 18 to 22 thousand feet altitude - 
and supplying it assiduously with glacial- drainage. About 
48 miles from the start, the valley opens out into a broad 
vale some 8 miles across; and there the river is found, 
with a swift current and. deep waters, flowing i in a. rock bound 
channel -east by south. At this point it is said to be 701 feet. 
in ‘breadth. The southern bounding range. here falls away 
“south; though the glaciers and snowy peaks upon it continue, . 
‘and. Have still to.contribute two or three feeding streams. And 
now, when the cradling valley expands and the northern | 
‘mountairis - drop lower, we find the first - fixed geographical 
point. For, . into the ‘giver: basin, from within: an. elevated 
ravine, there creeps down along this northern wall a well-beaten 
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descent from. the much-uged Mariam, or Mar -Yum La; This, 
‘the * Mother of. the Lowlands Pass,” has: two main approaches, 
‘or ‘ascents, from outer regions which converge at its climax, „OY 
laptse; into the descent into the Támchhok valley. ' One àp- 
'Proacti is from the west, the direct official route from ‘Gardok, 
(Gart’ok) to Lhásá; the other road is from the north and north- 
"west, and ascends from the valley of the-Indus. The .latter, is 


the route ‘from Leh vid " Rudoek, and is a well-used ‘line -of 


transit from Ladak both to Nepal and to Lhásá. It is státed 
that merchandise’ can be brought up by the Indus toi within 
ten' miles of the foot of the northern ascent to Mariam La. 
.lhence.the goods are transported over the Pass. into--the 
Tsangpo valley ; and. it is said, -are often again launched 
in hide boats some fifty miles lower down the stream, and: ‘sO 
conveyed to. Shigatse, which stands near the -A Sanepo over 
500 miles from Mariam Lar 

' The descent from the Mariam La des not yet. touch..the 
great. water-way.. The combinéd -route ‘(comprising “the two 
‘highways from. Ladak to Lhasa) at first keeps laterally along 


- the northern boundary of the valley, and is accompanied by 


a ig large river formed by streams froni the heights: abutt- 

the Mariam Pass... This path has to.be traversed some 
thirty miles further before 'the" merchaüts, packmen, and pil- 
:grims-come in sight of the mighty Tárhchhok (or TAmchhen) 
-Khabab travelling grandly eastwards. However, the :banks 
‘are not actually gained: until the .post-stage named Támchhen 


"Tázam has been reached ; and there; too, the .branch-river just 


-mentioned falls into the "main stream, which ` by. this has 
‘travelled some:fifty: miles: from its source. 
"A word may here be" ‘interposed ' concerning- these haltiag 


i ‘stages on:the:post-track which forms such a feature- along a: gréat 


Ipart ofthe course of the Tsangpo. They aretermed Tåzam or 
* horse-bridges;" -not because any bridge exists at them, ` bat 


-becausethe post-carriersto Lhasa there change their-horses, and. 


so the-long ‘and difficult route:to that city is.thus metaphorical 
ly “ bridged” from Tázam to Tázam.  At'each of these stages 
is æ large-rest-house, where 'coolies ‘and beasts of: ;burden: áre 
always held in readiness, but only: for official .use,* : 


a“ 
n 


- fe. sey 


* Between Gart’ok (neat the Ládak border) and Ins a distance of 790 
‘niles, there are 22 Zézam, ‘and: the ‘special messengers: of the. Tibetan ’ 
- Government are expected to traverse the whole space in 22 days. Although 
the horses are clianged at edch stage, thei messenger is ‘not: he “goss fhe 
entire distance, travelling night ‘and day. These men-are said'to have their 
clothes stamped at the fastenings with ' official - seals -to- érisure `“ tlieir not 

undressing while ez route. "When their garménts are first. taken - off, after 
the 800 miles" ride, the rider is always in a terrible state of^ exliaustion. 
There are similar despatch services bétwéen Éhásá and ro ‘Lhasa 
and Peking and Lhásá and Phàri- Jong (tear the:Sikkim si ee is 
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. From "Támchhen Tázam down to the junction ` with the 
Chhorta’ river, adistance of 180 miles; -the post-track follows 
the. course of. tlie Tsangpo ;. ; and thus it was that the native 
surveyor, Nain Singh, was able to report: fully on this portion. , 
At. frst during that part the great river-has the southern snowy 
nge only from twelve to twenty miles'distànt, and it. runs: 
he base of some.low lying hills which form the. northern. 
Beginning with: dark shaly-slate, these hills soon pass 
into brown. argillaceous clay, and eventually into.actual red sànd- 
stone; they give off several small feeders into the main river." 
The first large tributary falls; in forty miles S. E..of Tám- 
chhen ; ; it comes,in from the north, being styled the Chhu Nág-ku.. 

^ AM "this, district is known as Purang ; and the Tsangpo 
flows near the chief town Yá-tse Dzong, ‘with its great 
gompa . of Shingp’ el Ling: After the influx of the Chhu N4g-ku, 
the river continues S. E. until where, about fifty miles further 
on, it is. augmented by another tributary, much larget than: the 
first, arriving also from the north, This affláent, the Ts’ á-chhu |. 
Tsangpo, seems to be almost.as large as the Támchhen Khábáb 
itself, being 500 feet. wide; and -only to be crossed by means of- 
ferry-boats. 

On the transit being: made, you approach the Tadum reste 
houses, the: largest-set in that-part,of the:country.* 

"Tádum is a. considerable vortex for. trade, a fact to which the 
eight i or nine post- -houses surrounding the gompa:bear witness ; 
routes to the- Panjab and Nepal being:broüght. in: here. And 
now the.river projects a peculiar loop, first due south, then 
curving north a . little, but eventually. making. off once again 
direct to the S. E. Ha åving-absorbed ánother small - ‘tributary, 
the.Mingchu Tsangpo,. or. «River. of Ten Names," it takes a great: 
bend some thirty-three: miles below Tddum, flowing. southwards 
for inearly twenty-seven | miles, and afterwards turning. up N.E, 
At the- southern-most’ elbow: there: comes in the first important, 
affluent received from.the south. This-is quaintly styled Shurtá 
Tsangpo, “ “ the: River of, the Horse- that: Sits:Still," while after as 
twenty-five mile run; NE, -there unites with. the now Majestic 
stream a duplex tributary. from. the north; .said.to, be. the largest 
received during the whole. course of-the Brahmaputra through 
Tibet. In opposition to the last; named contribütion, this branch 
is known as the Chhortá Tsangpo, on “the River of the Horse that 
Runs Away”; and in size it fully equals ! the main water-way.. 





Ordinary ele use-the stage.houses ata dédgam on payment, but? 
cannot claim ponies ;and yaksi Government officials. travelling are 
provided with free transit of themselves and their effects, and invariably. 
engage. in extensive mercantile operations which have also to be given ‘con 
véyatice. .' Such: conveyance becomes a heavy charge on the inhabitants of 
each district, who. have. to acd the ‘(dean : gratuitously’ supplied: with’ 
beasts of burden: . . l 
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So ends what. we shall term the first séction of the big 
river's course ; and it will be convenient to realise the position: 
reached. By this time the number of miles traversed from the 
, Soufce may bé reckoned with fair precision at 250, The progress 
. throughout, with the exception of the loop just taken, has .been | 
S. E, and the longitudinal meridian arrived at is approximati 
85° E. ; but the latitude has dropped from 307-40 (at the 
to 29° 26 N. Although so many affluents’ have been al 
thé apparent size is hardly commensurate to the quius,“ 
water brought in by these, -As im the’ parallel case of ore. 
Indus, it is “depth and rolling force. which have been gained’ 
and below Támchhen Tázam, the river is never fordable, even. 
where it spreads most widely.. Not counting | the early feeders * 
-from the glaciers of the southern range, important as they are 

- to the primeval formation, all the tributary streams, save one, 
have come in from the ‘North. The Shurtá, just ‘received, is 

‘ -of course noteworthy as being the first considerable solithern.. 
-tributary. It iises in a wonderful realm of glaciers ‘on the - 
- Nepalese frontier at the roots of the Ngo La, or * Blué Pass, ” 
which leads over the southern bounding range so often alluded 
to: On the other side of the Pass we are amid .the early. foun- 
tains of one of the Gandak rivers of Nepal. 

This southern bounding range (the Nyinmo Namgyal) i is 
really of great consequence. Lying far to the back of the main - 
line of monster Himalayan peaks, which line we have. learnt 
long ago is not the actual watershed-of Indo-Himalayan 

\ streams, it formis the true water parting between the Indian 
«nd Tibetan river-basins. And the fact, that; during a course 
of. 90 miles. or so—from where its drainage makes the 
nucleus of the Támchihok Khabab down to the Ngo La, where ' 
the Shurtá rises—no- Tibetan river is given off from. a ranse” 
well-stocked as this is known to be with -snow- peak: and 
glacier, i is of great interest. It shows how considerable:must 
be the supply to the Indian rivers of the North-West, especially. 
the Kosi and Gandaks; for, after the TAmchhok -Khiababi. 
has left its flanks, the down-flow - from the Tibeto-Indian: 
watershed is almost exclusively Indian: 
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SECTION : No. 2. ET z " 
(007 05 (Brom the Chhorta T; Sangpo to Shigatse:) " 


. The tivers which ` debouch into the Támchhok from 
north are all of such considerable volume that they must: 
had a lengthy ‘run before reaching the point, of junctib.- 
Accordingly we ought to set back the northern watershed 
of the Támchhok many miles further north than the actual 
valley line wherein the channel runs The i incoming northern ; 
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tivets cut through the low lines of hills bounding this valley 
‘on the northern banks: whence, then, do they hail? One would 
imagine that,-in.all probability, the massive mountain, range, 
practically a continuation of Mount Kailas; known to geo- 
.graphers as the Gang-dis-ri range (really Gang Tise Ri) 
Stretching east acróss Tibet, gave birth to these feeders, . This 
raüge passes eastward from forty to seventy miles north of the , 
general line of our- river, and in the main forms ‘the southern 
watershed ofthe great lake plateau. However, recent explora- 
tion shows that, in the case of several of the great northern 
feeders of the Támchhok, in the first-and second sections, they 
rise further north still than the Gang-dis-ri range, even on the 
lake plateau itself. They pass through gorges between lofty 
peaks. in this range, much as.do the Indian rivers ín their 
course though. the Southern Himalayas.’ We interpolate these 
‘remarks here, because the Chhorta Tsangpo, which bounds our 
--Sécond. Section, is one. of the great feeders, whose early course 
has been traced back- north beyond the Gang-ri range; its 
primary sources being found in certain lakes to. the S.-W. and 
S& of Dangra-Yum Ts'o. . ^ | - E l 
^ East of the Chhorta, the exact course of the Yeru Tsangpo 
(or Támchhok) has been traced for about thirty miles. "Then for 
a length of, say, 150 miles, its line of' progress is only con- 
jectural. At that point the explorer, Nain Singh, left the river 
Side, proceeding E. by N. while the river itself, as he observed, 
proceeded E. by S. Its course evidently takes the form of a 
Shallow bow-like dip, first E. ‘by S., than slowly slanting up 
.again E. by N ;for, near the important town of Jang Lhá- 
tse, 2} degrees further east from where he had left it, and 
almost in the same latitude as at the point of his leaving 
“Yt; Nain Singh again encountered the wonderful. water-way. 
Of this unknown portion of the river, we have personally 
ascertained that it first passes over an extensive plain named. 
La-wa Mon-t'ang. Here the channel cuts deep down, evident- 
ly through soft alluvial soil. It then enters the mountainous 
district of. Jong-nga, where glacier-charged streams again feed 
it, asin its very early flow. During the whole of this course, 
the river seems to bear the name of Me’-tsang Chhu, or * Lower - 
Tsang waters" by which name it.is still known at Jang * 
Lha-tse. UE. NT 
. Nain Singh beheld the river néxt-: again at. Nupsi; 
ifteen miles above Jang Lhá-tse. This -is classical ground 
to Tibetan Buddhists. Here, north of the river, are numerous 
large monasteries, notably Ngam-ring, a famous place ' 
of pilgrimage, Just before Jang Lhá-tse is reached, the 
river makes a sharp bend up northwardsand then keeps N.N. E. 
for twenty-five miles. Jang Lha-tse is ‘an ancient: place 
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with many ‘monasteries -within and around its walls. Here, 
too, is one of the great iron-chain bridges erected across 
the Brahmaputra by T'ung-tong Gyalpo, 230 years ago. ‘Just 
where the Ráka, or Rákpa Tsangpo, a mighty tributary | from 
due west coalesces with it, the river resumes its old course of 
S. E. direction, In this- ‘neighbourhood stands the lofty chhor«- 
ten built by the engineer-saint T’ung-tong, or "T'anang;. 
and just below the apex of the river bend-is the town of 
 P'ünts'o-ling,- with its fort and the large ‘monastery. of the 
heretical Jonangpa School, -built by. the founder of the sect. 
in the days of Kub-lai. Khan. Here, and again a little lower. 
down, are other fron-chain bridges. Four massive chains, 
with links a foot in diameter, run from pier to.pier of mä- 
sonry, thus spanning the wide deep bed .of the fiver. A. prés 
carious footway .of wood and rope is supported. between the. 
chains 

"From. Prints’ o-ling Jong,- and, indeed, from Jang Lhat-sey 
there is a regular system, of boat- traffic down to Shigatse, uti- 
lised for passengers as well-as for goods and live-stock. Hide 
boats are the chief navigable craft. Midway between P'ünts'o- 
ling and Shigatse, the sécond great tributary, from the south; 
‘the: Re or Shre Chhu—flows i in. It is a considerable rivets 
The port of call for Shigatse and Tashi-lhumpo is Tung- 
_8um, about thrée miles from: the former -place, which lies off 
the main river,. Two miles or so below Tung-sum is the. 
mouth of the well-known Penam- -nyang Chhu.on the souther n 
bark. “This is the river upon which Shigatse actually stands ;. 
and its size may be estimated by the. fact. that -at Shigatse | dtc 
is spanned: by a.bridge said to be 380 feet in.length.’ The 
Penam-nyang river drains the whole of these parts.of southern: 
Tibet that. border on Sikkim and West Bhutan, and, jtscowne 
tributaries ramify through much of the -mountainous -district 
south of Lake Yamdok. ‘But .the Penam-nyang -isjitself-only, 
a tributary of the Veru Tsangpo, which therefore embraces 
. Within its southern scope the ;whole -of those’ border. regions, 
“Taking. the-territory abutting Nepal drained, by the. Re ‘Chhu; 
we may estimate, within. the basins of only two southern, tribu: 
 tàries "pt the Tsangpo, an. area of some 6 500 square miles.. "m. 


F SECHON No. 3, ILI M. 
c0. 7 From ‘Shigatse to set ang. jc uh = A 


- Down ‘to the „point where the Penani- -nyang Chhu joins: the 
Yeru Tsangpo, we niay compute the distance traversed. by - tlie: 
latter at 543 miles. Ed this time. ite has assumed the; form- 
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shallow: ‘reaches at least two. miles across.- At the mouth of the 
tributary flowing. past Shigatse, the river “widens in this manner.. 
It was exactly there that thé Englishman, Samuel Turner, gazed 
upon those unknown waters from a | rock above Tashi-Ihüimpo, 
in 1783. He notes that he beheld “the Brahmaputra ” flow- 
ng- “im a wide extended bed; .and, as though the soil gave 
li. unwilling : passage, it has” forced itself through many | 
nnels and. formed a multitude of islands in its way. But 
‘though its bed appears so wide extended from hence,” I was 
told -that its principal. channel is narrow, deep and never 
fordable." l 
Leaving the mouth of” the. Penàrh: -hyang, the river is bor- 
. dered on the ‘right bank by the Rong country, a district noted 
fór its rocky. defiles and' gorges ;.on -the left lies the district 
of Shang. Although bounding a district, of ravines, so- much 
of the right shore as lies adjacent to the river i$ art undulating 
fertile expanse, most carefully cultivated. ‘Numerous valleys 
from the interior open out ins this Side, and these are neither 
- wild nor rocky, but célebrated for.their crops and géneral fruit. 
fulness. Many .villages. lie along the track, which is never far 
from the river-side. At places the bank is so low that floods 
.penetrate. inland. On. the “left or northern.bank runs a plain 
irom three to five miles in width covered. with much sand 
blown in.from the bed of the river. Rounded hills, about. 1,000 
feet higher than the Surrounding country, bound these plains 
to the ‘north. About fifty miles from Shigatse, this range 
falls into the left bank of the river. Opposite this promontory, 
on the right bank, is the point to whiéh the Stream is navig- 
able from Shigatse. . The landing-place is styled Zag-sa 
dru-kha. Past | this ` the river narrows and ‘becomes too rough 
~and shoaly - ‘for "hide-boats. Also ‘it here. bends south, and, 
after a four miles run; a lofty offshoot from a mountain range. 
to the south bears down to.the.river-side and stops, from this, 
the land-passage along the fight: bank. Along the base of the 
range, also, there .comes. in from the south-east a rapid river, 
the Rong Nag Chhu ; wherefore up the left bank of.this tribu» 
tary the road leaves the. Brahmaputra and makes for the. shores 
of Yamdok Tso, wherein the Rong Nag Chhu fises, .- 
"Beyond the junction. of the tributary from the south-east, the 
main river, for the space of eighty miles, as far as the. famous 
Chaksam ` " Chliuwori— tlie . bridge near the mouth of the ‘Lhasa 
river, is at présent unreported | uipon. It erters.a Billy «country, 
and, it is-said,.falls over many.rapids, - ‘But where it. has next 
been touched by our explorers is-one of the best ‘known spots 
in its. whole ‘course. For there the great route from the west, 
vid Shigatse, Gyangtsé and: Palte Jong, climbs- up ‘from. Lake 
Yamdok over | the Khamba La range, and déscends. from tlie i 
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south into the Yeru Tsangpo valley, the name undet which 
the Brahmaputra now travels. This route is the-main one to 
Lhásá; it passes over the Chaksam Chhuwori ferry (as: the 
great: iron-bridge is rarely usable), and up: ‘the valley of ne 
-Kyi Chhu to the sacred city, 

Babu Sarat Chandra Dás, in his exploration report, 
describes the scene which breaks upon’ you as you des 
from the Khanibala Pass into this: part of the Yeru valley : E 

“The height we had reached was about a thóusandtE an 
above the level of the lake, though much higher than that aboves., 
‘the level of the great river about to. be seen. Passing the 
sümmit which faces the lake, we proceeded towards the J/aptse, ` 
the culminating point of the Pass. Here. two large cairns. 
stood on either side of the road, where my. companions, taking . 
off their hats, uttered mantras to invoke the mountain deities. 
..... Advatcing a few paces beyond the sacred cairns, I 
came to a point whence I saw one of the grandest views-in-—. 
Tibet. 'It was that of the valley of thé far-farned Tsangpo * 
whose sublime scenery; the like.of which I-had nevér beheld 
' before, quite ravished my heart. My enchanted mind wás made 
` full with impressions of the scenery, and I liked to enjoy it to 
satiety. The great Tsangpo flowed at the base of a gigantic" 
yawning chasm, which extended for miles between two ranges 
: of lofty-dark mountains, whose flanks, overhanging the fiver. 
' from the north, were covered with dark forests of fir-like trées. 
At the foot of these lofty mountains, but still in uplands above 
the river-brink; there were pretty looking. villages with castle- 
like white-washed houses, most of the larger houses being | 
surrounded with tall trees, A village on the other side of 
the Tsangpo was conspicuous for the amazing depth in the 
valley at which it was seen from’ the /aptse of Kharüba; Lay 
being surrounded by rugged and sombre mountains,” |  - 

The road to Lhásá from the Khamba La strikes the river some ' 
seven miles north of the foot of the Pass, the point of corntact 

being a little to the west of the mouth of the Kyi Chhu, and 
this is where -the chain-bridge and ferry ‘already alludéd to: 
are located. Great reaches of, sand lie there, but the waters - 
are so broad that the violent wind, very prevalent in the Tsang- | 
po valley, raises frequent storms which make. the passage 
across dangerous. Across the river, on the western jaw of. 
the open-mouthed Kyi, is the port of Chhu-shul, with a pomada 
and 108 chhortens on a hill- hard by, all said to have baan” 
erected by the 'engineer-saint who ‘constructed the. various - 
chain- bridges spanning the Yeru Tsangpo» From Chhu-shul ” 
there is a'systeinatic service of large hide- boats down the ' main 
river towards Tse-t’ang, the first stage, or half-way port, being 
* the Berne wool ane cloth mart e. Kyi- oor ‘Jong, some 
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forty aie below Chhu-shul In’ this course of the river, the 
current is very sluggish, the. béd in places, very wide, great 
expanses of sand intersecting the waters, The plain fringing 
the north bank in these parts is from two to five miles- in 
width, full of villages and small convents, and bounded on the 
“forth by a range of low hills which eventually culminate, in a 
fine peak . 3,000 feet above the river-surface. This peak is 
nearly opposite Kyi-desho, and on. its crags, an imposing 
Spectacle, has been placed the great and ancient monastery 
of . Dorje-t'ag—an establishment still belonging to. the old 
.Nyingma school of Buddhism, with a staff expert in. Tantrik 
jugglery. At this point the river is described as flowing in 
one stream 800 yards broad, excessively. deep from the con- 
tracted passage, and as teeming. with fish. East of the T’ib. 
Chhü, the southern affluent on which the cloth mart and port 
is built, the Yeru flows directly E. . Here the enclosing valley 
is-said to be grand and enchanting. | In places it narrows into . 
wild tock-walled gorges ; elsewhere, and most frequently, it 
flattens out into great sandy reaches.. Where wide and open, 
the lower spurs thrust out from the bounding hills, are covered 
with verdure- and scaling trées ; grain-crops and even, fruit- 
trees, such as apricot, pear, and walnut, are made to flourish in 
every available spot. Large white-washed monasteries. shine : 
gleamingly in fantastic situations “on the heights of the inner 
spurs ; whilst many important hamlets. and" market-centres. lie 
within easy access from -this-useful water highway. Twenty- 
four miles east of Kyi-desho, where the northern bank has 
degenerated into an extensive sandy plain, sloping up inland, 
the mighty.monastery of Samye is reached. Its temples, with 
gold and copper canopies~ within a great walled enclosure, are 
‘prominent objects from-the river. 

Tse-t’ang, otherwise Che- -'ang, lies forty-two. miles further 
east, where. the Yarlung river disembogues its waters of the 
southern glaciers into the main-stream. And there terminates. 
our third division of the great Tsangpo’s course, after a . stretch 
of 240 miles from Shigatse. ` N 


SECTION: N O. PA 
qu om Tse-P'ang to Gyalla’ Seng:dong) 


The large town of "Tse-t'ang stands in long. 91? 43' 25" E, 
and from thence the river is seen trending away to the horizon 
in-a\wide valley in a direction about E N. E. -A great snow- 
capped range, coming up - -from the south, seems to meet the . 
river in the far distance, and cut off further view." At Tse-t'ang 
low. hills come *close down both to the southern and the . 
northern banks, and acioss | the IER the road. continues 
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along the “right side of the river ; but any passage that way i is: 

said to become. presently very dangerous, being beset. by 

thieves, and. later òn- by the wild truculent tribes of the Tsari 

district, The best. method of advance appears to be to eross' 
by a ferry named Nya-ko-drukha, three miles below the town, 

and proceed along the northern bank, through what ‘is ides-" 

cribed as a“ wealthy district," full of | opulent monasteries? 
. and richly-cultivated. slopes, with woods, gardens, and good . 
roads, "The chief monasteries on this side, within: a few miles: 
of Tse-t'ang, are Ngari Tátsang, Sang-ri Khángmar . and 
Dansa T'il, - Thence the river, after its slight northern. in-^ 
clination, flows nearly due east; but, just before - the 93rd E 
méridian is crossed, it drops somewhat to the south. Between: 
_ Tse-t ang and this meridian, it receives several fine branch-. 
rivers from the north; the chief being the Mik Chhu, or Zingchi-> 
Chhu. The districts on the left bank are Wo-kha, Nang-po;. 
and eventually Kong-po, . which Jatter district el Dor 
sides of the river; ^ — 

In Kong-po, in long. 93° 12' or thereabouts, the Yeru T sang- 
po makes a.sudden and extraofdinary bend to the N. Ni E., 
_the direction being about 23° east of N. The bend occurs 
just where the Khyimdong Chhu from the south flows in. > This 
run continues about seventy miles, when it becomes rather more’ 
» eásterly; pursuing a N-E. progress for some fifty miles further, ’ 
until, in lat. 29° 56° N. and. long. 94° 4 E, its northernmost 
apex is gained. ~~ 

This point in the river's course is the chief landmark .in the 
wholé run through Tibet ; for now it starts on that great and: 
sudden "dive to the south, which is destined to carry it out of ` 

the country. At the northernmost point, therefore, we haye- 
` -thë Yeru bending shárply on ‘itself; with. an inner atiglé. of; 
: 80°, and proceeding first S. E. by S. then S. S. E. A lofty 
mountain - range from the S. runs up to the apex within! the | 
. bend, and, aided by another range above, or to the north of, the’ 
' betid, running N. .N, W, to S. S. E,, seems to be the mechani- 
cal cause of this sudden southernly deflection. Passing now. 
down the stream, we. soon reach Gyalla Seng-dong, with: the: 
fort on one side and the monastery -on the other side“ of the 
river, at a distance of sixteen miles from- the northern climax 
above mentioned, From Tse-tang to tliis stage, itis difficult 
to estimate closely the length, including winds and loops, Dut, 
.295 miles may be; considered a fair approximation to the- truf fi; 

..This section, from a few miles east of Tse-t’ang to Gyalla | 
Seng-dong, has. not been subjected to very careful exploration. ` 
It -has been traversed by two native agents of' the Survey: of 
India, namely by.G. M. N. in 1878 and by K. P. in, 1886- 87;. 
büt their surveying capabilities were only rudimentary. In our” 
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map we have glued several lócálities derived from other native 
sources, and: have - corrected . the spelling of names given by 
G.M.N. and K. P. 

From ‘Tse-t’ang eastwaids, the Yeru is | bordered on the 
south by a country viewed with mixed horror and veneration by. 
Tibetans of the Central Provinces. Here, between the gand and 
o3rd meridians to the south, lie the districts known as A-yul 
and Jya-yul, and then the mystic Tákpo country (spelt Dvag-po) 
is entered. In Tákpo is the famous place of pilgrimage named 
Tsári T'ugka, and nearly forty shiles S.-E. of this Tsári is the 
great snowy peak of Pal Tsdri, which is the wtima Thule.of 
Tibetan pilgrimage, involving. a fortnight of hard travel from 
the banks of the Yeru Tsangpo. Tsári peak is said to be 
covered with: thick pine forests at its base, The chief risk of 
journeys in Dvag-po and Tsári arises from the savage tribes 
dwelling across the ranges to the south of these districts, who ` 
appear occasionally to make.raids on pilgrim.bands, It is 
significant- that, the rest- houses, provided by. the Tibetan. 
Government.in the country just here as well asin those tracts 
within the northern loop. of the great river,. are designated 
Fik-kyop, ot “ fear-escapes," 

Long.ranges of hills radiate from the peak of Pal Tsári;. those 
branching S; E. forming the water partings between -the .head- 
streams of the Kamla and the Subansiri, which eventually com- 
bine to make the river known in Assami by the latter name, 
A lofty branch from Tsári, however, runs up N. E, within the 
loop of the Yeru Tsangpo, and that range makés thé’ southern. . 
watershed of the river, effectually- shutting its waters out from 
any conjunction. with the.feeders of the Subansiri, . Another 
range running N. N. W. from the S, E. forms. with the Tsári 
fange an: inverted V. shapéd angle. right up within. the 
northern apex of the. Yeru, and again. keeps the waters from 
joining the Subansiri stream during their, great southern flight 
to the Abar country. 

‘When, however, the river has türnéd the sharp northern angle, 
just before Gyalla Seng- dong is reached, one: unaccountable 
characteristic concerning it seems:to be. this—the comparative 
Want òf breadth of the ‘waters as reported by the two-surveyors. 
In. places, iüdeed, from so far back as the Tákpo (Dvag- po) 
district —béfóre ‘the northern bend begins—the river is said. to 
be very narrow, At Gyalla Seng-dong, ‘where the level above ` 
thg sea has sunk to. 8,000 feet, itis stated. to be: only 150 
pos or about 110 yards in.’ ‘width. 
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SECTION : No. 5. il F "- 


(Fro one ‘ Gyalla Seng- dong to Sadiya in Assam). 


u 

At Gyalla Seng-dong the river seems to prepare for its: drop 
| into much lower regions than the Tibetan.table-land. It here 
runs in deep gorges, probably more than one— tlie explorer 
refers to two other streams besides “ the Tsangpo” —and a 
cascade of 100 feet in depth occurs at this point. Politically. 
and commercially the place is an important centre. "Tradé 
routes from the Lhásá-China,high-road through Kongpo, from 
Tsári, Tawang, Bhütanand the S-.W., from the P'oba country 
and Yunnan, and from Assam, appear to- culminate ‘here; 
Moreover, the barbarous border tribes to the south are not 
allowed to advance further than this in. the traffic they carry 
on as middlemen in the commercial relations between Tibet and 
Assam. The numerous Jongs, or forts, presided over by repre- 
sentatives of the Central Government, which closely dot the. 
country round, attest that vigilant supervision is deemed éssen- 
_ tial in these parts. From Gyalla Seng-dong southwards, -how- 
ever, there is only one Jong in the space to the frontier line 100 
miles distant, the territory being of debateable ownership. and. 
being practically under the domination of Lho-pa tribes, who 
are probably identical with those known in Assam as: Miri, 
Migi, and Abar. 

The river from lat. 29? 35' seems substantially to takea 
southern direction, making every.now and then‘a slight advance 
to the east ; but it does not assume a really S. E, course until 
another degree to the south has been travérsed, - Indeed.the 
longitude at Puging in lat. 28° 35' is apparently almost iden- 
tical with that of Gyalla Seng-dong. The general level of the 
stream still continues to drop ; and waterfalls are frequent; 
Some thirty miles beyond the last- named place, it passes ovér a- 
cliff said to be 150 feet.in height. Villages line the banks 
closely, and the further south one proceeds the larger and more. 
populous are these communities, As wé progress further south,’ 
the characteristics and customs of the inhabitants undergo a. 
tadical change. ‘No monasteries are met with ‘below lat.: 29," 
and the Tibetan language is no longer the vernacular." At 
' Shobang, in lat’ 28? 37', that domestic system so distinctive of 
the aboriginal tribes of India—the provision in each village'of a 
detached common sleeping- place for the elder boys atid of . | 
another for the unmarried girls—is first found, In the place 
lower down on the Tsangpo, this usage everywhere prevails y 

At Shimong, in lat. 23? 26', the great river commences a des: 
termined course to the cast. by south, and after the confluence of - 
the Nyágrong Chhu from Dza-yul in long. 94° 34’ the course be- 
comes almost due east. Below the latter point of junction,- no. 
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agent. eti our Survey Department has penetrated, K. P. who. 
reached. this point from the north, mentions the name of the 
néxt place; about: four miles lower down, as Miri Padam; and 
thence to the mountain gorges. whence the Dihang embrochure 
opens is all zerz& zucognzta. But at the outside the distance 
from Miri Padam to the-highest point reached on the Dihang: 
from. the south (z.2..by Wilcox) cannot exceed sixty-five miles. 
However, the main run in that hiatus is evidently easternly, "be- 
cause, while the conjunction with the Nyágrong occurs in long. 

94° 34^, the Dihang is first seen issuing from the lower broken 

ranges.in long» 95° 25, From- the observed run of tlie valley 
-ànd the * lie” of the mist-clouds above the conjectured bed of 
the river, doubtless the turn of the river's course from east to 
south, in order to cut through.the last ranges of the Himalayas, 
is very abrupt. Moreover, at Miri Padam it has already reached 
too'far south to allow room for any gradual bend. In a direct 
Anie-due south, Miri Padam (as may be seen from the map) is | 
barely | twenty- -five miles from our own territory, The river 
there, however, curves due east, and traverses a distance of some 
seventy miles to reach the known point where, turning 5. S. BE, 
‘it issues forth as the Dihang. j 


THE DIHANG AND EASTERN BRAHMAPUTRA. 


Dut let our river now be considered in.relation.to the point 
where, as the Dihang, or Dihong, it joins the main stream of 
the Brahmaputra, which it meets sweeping in a broad channel 
from East to West. Now let it be borne in mind that the 
Brahmaputra is already fairly in existence as a distinct river 
long before the Yeru. Tsangpo (as the -Dihang) joins it; and 
_therefore it is a little inexact to speak of. it—as is the cus- 
"tóm-—as being'a continuation of the Tibetan river, Indeed, 
prior to the conjunction; it has already been flowing in a noble, 
expanse from the Brahniakund pool, where it freed itself, 
as a turbulent mountain river, from the Mishmi. hills: Further. 
up in those hills, moreover, it has had a lengthy progress. 
The primary sources of the "Eastern. Brahmaputra are in fact . 
in Tibet itself, although much further east than thé upper 
waters of the 'Dibang. Those sources are. the two rivers 
known as the Dzáyul Chhu and the Rong T'od Chhu, which 
drain and- flow from N. to S- through the twin valleys of 
-Dzáyul-med in S. E. Tibet.. Coalescing before escaping from 
tha®mountain-locked district, the united rivers cut through the 
southern range separating Dzáyul-med from the Mishmi coun- 
try, and thence; as the turbulent mountain river above 
mentioned, pass across the latter tract W. S. W.: into Assam. 
Below Brahmakund, the waters, having developed into a con- 
'Siderable river, proceed from long. 96723 due west. Thence, 
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during. a course of 86; miles, to the first | union with the Dihang, 
the. Brahmaputra—here sometimes styled, the Taluka and 
sometimes-the Lohit--receives no fewer than ten affluents of 
large draught, the chief being the Digaru, the Prenga, the 
Dhuli, the Dip'u, the Khundil, the Tenga-pani, the Noa Dihing 
and the .Dikrang, Near Sadiya—fifteen miles above the first 
influx of the Dihang—the river has grown 'soó broad“as to 
include several large islands; Then the Dihang and the 
Dibang (which has just been augmented by the Sesiri) coalesce 
tomeet the Brahmaputra in one combined stream, coming 
from the north at right angles to the Indian river... The 
Dibang-cum-Sesiri from the east unites with the Dihang ‘about 
two miles previous to their union with the Brahmaputra; * ; This 
forms the principal mouth of the Dihang. 

Another and smaller branch of the great Tibetan in- flow 
makes entry about five miles lower down the Brahmaputra, the 
space between the two mouths of the Dihang being really the 
base line of a tall delta, the top angle of which lies far up the 
latter river.. Its formation evidently has been brought ‘about 
by the vast volume of water and the velocity with’ which that 
volume descends the steep gradients from the hills. An; enor: 
mous mass of silt in solution, borne down thus viclently, i is 
‘suddenly ‘checked, first by the Dibang stream meeting it with 
its output of 27,200 cubic feet of water per second, and next, 

still more determinedly, by the 33,800 cubic. feet per Second 
of the Upper or Eastern Brahmaputrá, cutting it at,right 
angles. The silt so checked has been deposited and in the 
lapse of centuries built up the pear-shaped delta. . This second 
branch of the Dihang .is much narrower than the main or first 
branch, the discharge being usually under 5,000 cubic feet. 
The bifurcation forming. the delta occurs some fourteen ¢milés 
_up the stream ; and, while the main limb retains the name of 
"Dihang, the smaller is known as the Lali-pani; Above the 
. point of bifurcation, the measure of the discharge of the un- 
divided river must be estimated at about 60,000 cubic feet 
per second ;for we do not think the late Captain Harman 
included the Lali discharge in his measurement of 55,500 
cubic-feet made in 1878 for the pune above its junction with 
the Dibang.* ; 


* Admeasurement of the respective discharge of these rivers has been 
carefully made more than once ; ftrst by Wilcox in 1825-26 and agajy -int 
1878 by the late Captain J, E. Harman. The calculations taken in Decem: 
ber 1825 were not repeated in a winter month by Harman ; so these! i stand 
aloneas the record -of the discharge of the rivers atthat season; But 
measurements in spring were made both in 1826 and in 1878 ; and it is 
surprising how closely thosé estimates agree together, although. taken fifty. 
yeas apatt, We have given SESS the spring recorde, 


Loos * 


Ascending the main streatn of the Dihang, its appearance is 
majestic. Even where the waters exceed a mile in breadth, 


they sweep on in a deep swift flow. Some ten miles up, where 


in places they narrow to -500 yards, the enormous discharge 
.being thus compressed, the -current developes. into mighty 
rapids, Upward. navigation consequently becomes a laborious 
task. “Two or three Miri villages occur on the west or delta- 
side of the river, which produces larger than. mere jungle 
timber. The left-hand, or eastern, bank is occupied by the 
Abars, whose villages, however, lie inland, the chief stronghold 


being Membu, some twenty miles from the Dihang. Large. 


numbers of deer frequent the banks where the ground is low, 
.and, notwithstanding the strong current, even swim across stream. 
During the high summer. rise in the waters, which does not 
reach its climax until June, the breadth of the Dihang, ‘even 
above the point where the rivér parts in two, again approaches 
. eri& mile, and occasionally exceeds that width. Then, again, a 
mile or so higher up, navigation, though it is still ‘resorted 
to by the villagers on the banks for: short trips, is almost im- 
practicable, Eight miles above the delta-angle, the low broken 
hills of the outermost range ofthe Himalayas begin to start 
up. Here and higher up the' mighty waters are in places 
parted into two or three deep channels separated by vast reefs 
‘of rock, each channel with violent current chequered by several 
falls twenty to forty feet high over which the streams drop with 
thuüderous roar and clouds of vaporous spray. i 
The route up-country, as followed by the Abar tribes who 
occupy the banks of the Dihang above the delta, keeps mostly 
near the river-side (though the large villages lie off thé river), for 
-the banks along the hills, though besetting and precipitous, are 
not at all lofty, Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe estimates the 
average altitude of the hills besettiog this portion of the river 
at only 4,730 feet, and tbe passes from the western valleys into 
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the valley of the Dihang at 3,500 feet or under.- Even much.. 


higher up, and as far as the valley can be traced with the 


telescope, it has been observed tbat the contour of the country. 


round the river is low and undulating. Only a few isolated 
summits away to the north rise to five and six thousand feet, 
and'the river, which bends abruptly in from. the west, does not 
pass very near these northern peaks, 
~The river-banks, 25 miles up from the Brahmaputra, are all 
very Steep ; but water is plentiful among lateral gorges above 
the banks on each side. Looking across the valley to the 
slópés on the other side, you descry waterfalls rushing down ir 
every little ravine ; and if you travel along the circuitous path- 
way which, at varying height, leads round each spur, torrents 
must be crossed at frequent intervals, "The route to be 
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‘traversed commonly follows ipva the course of some; aean, 
and that without evading the boisterous cascades, through the 
spray of which the traveller ascends with only such footing 
as is afforded by the wet moss-coated rocks, where the slightest 
slip would ensure immersion in the water. pe 
. No traveller of European birth has ascended the ‘Dihang 
river-side higher than within the first lower ridge of hills,* 
The Abars, with their poisoned arrows and their murderous 
_ - propensities, are the wholesome deterrent to all such enterprise. 
. Such emissaries of the Abars as visit Sadiya to receive the 


' .annual payment bestowed on the tribes as a bribe to' refrain 


from looting the cowardly Assamese, speak in big terms of their 
own prowess and their numbers, Nevertheless, Colonel, Wood- 
thorpe, who had good views from neighbouring heights of their 
principal villages, thinks that thé size of the villages, and 
- therefore their numerical strength, have been greatly over- 
estimated.  . " TM 


THE BEAHMAPUTCA IRAWADI CONTROVERSY, ' 


The Dihang, by reason of its noble size, is worthy, to ‘be 
the continuation of the great river of Tibet ; and that it is, 
in fact, one’ and the same is generally deemed all but a 
certainty. An emissary of the Survey of India has traced . 
the Tibetan river almost down to the southern line. of -demar- 
cation betwixt Tibet and Assam—roughly, it is true, but his 
narrative is circumstantial enough to enable our experts ‘to 
assign the point he reached with tolerable exactitude. From: 
the south, moreover, the valley of the Dihang has been followed 
up to the low hill ranges to a point 65 miles E, S.-E.: of the 
other point laid down on the Tibetan river. The question 
is—does the great river. connect these two points thus brought 
so close together ? 

Captain Harman reasonably thought that the most con- 
clusive way to. prove the identity of ‘the rivers without actual 
survey would be to throw in the water a certain nurüber of 
marked logs at any place low down on the Yeru Tsangpo 


* Probably the furthest penetration in modern. times into the Abàr- 
country was an excursion made by Mr. J. F. Needham, political officer 
at Sadiya, and some friends in. 1885. They ascended the Dihang some 
24 miles, their craft being -drawn by ropes up ‘several rapids, and then 
landed on thé -eastern bank, Thence they pushed their way N.-E. throug! 
difficult country, and by dint-of pluck succeeded in reaching thy 
village of Membu, or Mebor, quite within the mountains, EE 

i However, Colonel Woodthorpe's deductions cannot be accepted con- 
clusively. For example, one of the places he viewed was Mebor, which- 
was subsequently, in 1885, visited by Mr. Needham’s party, who? brought 
word that it contained about 300 dwellings, with a population which they 
estimated at 3,000, cach areling harbouring a family of two ` or three 
l generations,. ; . 





“æ 


accessible to some one of the survey exploring agents: If, 


then, these logs emerged below in the Dihang, the problem 
was solved, In fulfilment of this idea; the emissary mentioned 
above, K. P., was sent into Tibet in 1880, with the injunction 
his way to Gyalla Seng-dong, and there cast 500 logs 
fined shape into the river. At the same time Captain 
had arranged that watchers should be stationed at 
at of the Dihang and Brahmaputra to-ascertain if 
-xuy v. che logs passed that way. Owing to the bad faith of 


a Chinese lama who, accompanied K. P., who when in Tibet, | 


sold him into slavery, the project for the time was not put 
into execution. Eventually, however, K. P. escaped, and 
after many vicissitudes; he, with conimendable - trustiness, 
succeeded in performing his portion of the scheme. He Secret- 
ly cut his wooden floats and launched the whole 500 in a 
prd place than that pre-arranged, namely -at Bepung, about 
35. miles lower down the stream,eand nearer the frontier than 
Gyalla Seng-dong. However, this was done in 1883, three years 
after the time settled by’ Captain Harman, and when the 
watchers on the Dihang had ceased to expect the logs. Thus, 
whether the logs came down or not, the plan failed ; but, even 
if the watchers had been on the alert, it. must be remenibered 
that the stretch of the river, with its currents and rapids, which 
the wooden messengers had to traverse from Bepung, was over 
160 miles in length. 
The attempt at ocular demonstration having miscarried, we 
may turn to inferential proofs :— 
1, Our first position is this.. If the Yeru Tsangpo, brought 
down: to a’ point 65 miles distant from that part of 
PLA _ the Dihang daily visible in British territory, does not 
connect with that river, whither. them does it flow? 
The southernmost place to which it bas been, fairly 
traced lies approximately in lat. 28° 18° N., long. 
94^ 36 E. Does it then suddenly turn S. -W. and 


flow into the Subansii? But. three. great feeding . 


branches of the Subansiri, each draining vast mountain- 
locked valléys to the west, have been already scienti- 


fically observed, .If to their sources were superadded : 


the waters of the mighty Tibetan river, could the 


discharge of the Subansiri in Assam by any possibi- . 


lity dwindle to 16,900 cubic feet per second, as 
measured by Captain Harman ? No, indeed, avers: 
the French School, the Yeru Tsangpo cannot flow 
S.-W, into the Subansiri ; no, on the contrary, it 
turns and flows due east for some roo miles or so, aud 
then, when the northern vérge of the Mishmi country 


has been reached just beyond the 96th meridian, 
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it is diverted ina S-E. direction to, skirt the 
southern ‘side, of the mountains walling i in the "Upper 
Zayul valley to the north, whence it enters the re- 
cognísed basin of the Irawadi. about lat. 27" 40 N. 
and long. 97° 25' E, However;a few. glances at 
revised map of these districts will demolish e — 
theory as the foregoing one... The Yeru 

has been followed south to lat. 28? 18’ N., ai 

then carry it, as proposed, due east from thejunr . 


are wé to work in the head-waters of the ME «Jd 


the Dihang with its lowest summer disch: p 

66,000 cubic feet per second? The course of 
river, presumably from the west, would have"to. Bu. 
"pressed down, some miles at least, south of the 
parallel 28° 18’ N,- that it might not coalesce with 


the course of the Yerü, Next, when we had. traced. 
_ it back west, it must somehow find its enormous, water” 


supply amidst the feeders of the Subansiri, ^ ' 

It was lately argued that the northernmost ofthe valleys 
‘formed by the ranges radiating from Tsari-—that’ ‘valley 
high up within the loop of the Yeru Tsangpo in the 
Gipmochen tract, might well prove the feeding- -ground. 
of the Dihang; 7. e, one small valley to make the 

. mighty Dihang, while three of the same pattern’ 
further south are required for the Subansiri, which 
discharges one quarter the water of the Dihang'! 

. 2. Worse difficulties occur from the east, The conjectured: 
course of the Yeru into the Irawadi valleys must be 
manceuvred so.as to avoid contact. with. the early 
courses of the Dibang and Sesiri rivers, which rise-at 
least as: far north as-lat, 28°-35' N., so the Yeru: ought 
to sweep up further. north than that latitude before 
turning again South-East. It would for this purpose 
have to mount to a. district of such higher general 
level than that from which it had flowed, most probably 
ascending from 5,000 to reach.8,000 feet, the estimat- 
ed level of the country north of the Dihaüg sources ! * 
Moreover, asitturned S.-E. and passed within the 

- Mishmi country S.-W.' of Lower Dzayul, the flow 
upwatd would be still steeper. An equally árdnous 


® That the general level of the tracts lying east of the traced 
-course of the Yeru (from Gyalla Seng-dong -to Miri Padam) . 
. ward as you pass eastward to the bounding ranges óf Dzayul, is% 
.from the fact that all the observed rivers east'of long '95° flow determine, 
-ly westwards. Thus-the great river which A, K, reported as leaving thé 
“Ata Gangla range in lat, 29? 25 E. namely the Nagrong Chhu, proceeds 
a unfalteringly westward across the very district through which the Yeru, tc 
join tue Irawadi, would be flowing eastwards | 
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task would have yet. o be attempted Before the 
Irawadi was gained. The mother, stream .of the 
Eastern branch of- the Brahmaputra would be-en- 
countered in the Mishmi country running from N.-E, 
T4 to S.-W, to enter N.-E. Assam. . Unless; then, one 
| large river can neatly cross the course of another, 
the Dzáyul Chhu (as the Upper Brahmaputra i is here 
styled) would effectually bar back the Yeru in further 
progress to the, Irawadi. Our map will. show this . 
clearly, | - 
3. The exploration. of A. K.-proved that no great : river 
` from the west entered. Dzáyul-med: (Lower Dzáyul) 
through its lofty: western barrier-mountains, fo wit, 
the Ata Gang La range., . Thus the possibility of any 
|. . round-aboüt route. ‘further to. the north’ “and. thence 
oe into the Irawadi is put away. - :` 
^ . By the later investigations .of Colonel. Woodthorpe and 
Major Hobday, now confirmed by the j journey of Prince 
Henri d’Orléans, the whole .argument is practically 
disposed. of ; because the actual sources of the Lrawadi 
have been almost exactly located. The three pri- 
mary feeders have been traced nearly up. to. the base 
of the great Kha Karpo range, which, to the north, 
walls them off inexorably from Lower Dzáyul; while; 
to the East and' North-East, another range clearly 
shuts off communication from any Tibetan river pro- 
ceeding to the south .wd. the . gorges | "of Western 
Yunnan. But, again, let the reader consult our map.. 
The conclusion, therefore; is: irresistible. -It is. the. Yeru of 
"Tibet which passes. south. through the Assam- Himalayas, and 
which shows itself, in about -long. 95° 20':E, as the river 
known. in Assam as the Dihang aud ultimately as the Brahma- 
putra. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


As to length, our river may have assigned to it an extent 
of 1,308 miles up to its union with the Eastern, or-Upper, Brah- 
maputra, Then, adding the course onwards to the mouth of 
the Megna, in the Bay of Bengal, we may put ‘the full lineal 
measurement at 1,920 English miles from source to sea. 
= Again, the catchment-area of tlie river should be estimated. 
It rises, as we have seen in the morass, fed by glaciers, of the 
Nyimo. Namgyal range, hard by the Manasarowar lakes; and 
it drains the whole of Southern Tibet substantially from long. 
82? E. to long. 93° 30' E., its northern. influence?so' fat: being 
limited to the south of lat. 31° N. However, further east its 
basin becomes more restricted, not extending so far to the 
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south às is: the. case in the western parts. , Having next abruptly . 
curved up:to the north as far ds the 30th parallel of , latitude, 
it there receives a drainage from about a degree of territory 
further north than that parallel. Then, as suddenly running. 
down S.S.-E. for about 170 miles, near but beyond the'o4th: 
meridian, the river absorbs the waters from the iM lying 
fo the east of this' southern course, even as far as to the "96th 
meridian. Thus, before the Yeru Tsangpo enters’ Assam, its 
basin "has extended through 14 dégrees from west to east with. 

- an average breadth, north and south, of 2% degrees through- 
out; with a drainagé covering some. 12,000 square miles. 
Such is a roügh estimate of the dimensions of the stuperidous 
Superficial area over "which the great water.artery. of Tibet 
Causes its absorbent effects to be felt. 

When the river rises in the Chyema Yungdrung springs, its 
bed-lies 14,700 feet above the level of the sea. After a course, 
— of 540 miles to the neighbourhood of Shigatse, its elevation 
has fallen only. 2400 feet, giving -a gradient of - descent: of 
nearly 414 feet to the mile, or-1 in 1187, east to Tse-t'ang.; The 
rate of "descent continues almost precisely the same, the fall 
being 1,000 feet in 242 milés. In the next 250 miles of, the. 
river's course, however, the downward gradient increases 
&mazihgly ; the descent in that.space being 3,300 feet or. 13 
feet për mile, South of Gyalla Seng-dong, where the altitude 
is 8,000 feet, we have no'certain record ; but the drop is be- 
lieved to be very rapid, as the general level north of the Assam. 
Himalayas, taking the height of the abutting peaks, can hardly: 
exceed 3,500 feet, Then, when, as the Dihang, it has fairly 
cleared these mountains, the wonderful river, once a water-: 
way, 14,700 feet above sea-level, is found flowing at an eleva-. 
tion'of less than 800 feet. Finally at the tri-junctión ' ‘with: 
the ‘Dihang oa) Brahmaputra, the level is 420 feet. ` ^ 
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ART IL—THE CIVIL CODE OF ZURICH.. - 
~A PART from Federal laws, there are some twenty-five or 
L thirty different Cantonal ‘Civil Laws for the two anda . 
half million inhabitants of Switzerland. Nor do these all be- 
long to the same family of law, Switzerland being the meeting - 
point of three different races. In a majority -of Cantons, 
German law flourishes jin a statė of purity whicli has not, been 
maintained in Germany itself; the other Cantons are ruled by 
French or Italian law, that is, by the Roman law, niore or less 
modified, the basis of the legislation of western and soüthern 
Europe. 

The six non-Germanic Cantons constitute what is called 
Roman- Switzerland. They are Fribourg, Geneva; Neuchatel, 
Valais; Vaud, andthe Tessin, They each have a Civil Code, 
in French for five of them, and in Italian for the Tessin. Of 
the nineteen other Cantons, some have complete Codes, others 
bave only fragments of written Civil law, while othérs have. 
no Codes at all. Since 1880 certain Federal laws have been 
passed dealing with certain portions of the. Civil Law, and, 
as regards these portions, such laws of course supersede and 
exclude the separate Cantonal laws. 


FEDERAL CIVIL LEGIĠLATION. 


Up to a comparatively recent date, the various  Cantons 
were absolutely sovereign as regards their Civil laws, and there 
weré only a few points on which some of them had -agreed to 
limit such independence by inter- Cantonal. concordats ; for ins- 
tanmese, defects which render a contract void, mixed marriages, 
&c. This independence caused serious inconvenience, and, 
with a view to introduce uniformity in certain matters of 
general interest, it was decided to revise the Federal Consti- 
tution of 1848, The text was altered, and- finally adopted -in . 
1874. Article 53 declared that the civil status and the main- 
tenance of the Registers in connexion therewith were within 
the province of tbe civil authorities, and that the Federal 
Legislature would legislate on the subject. ^ Article 54 placed 
the law of marriage under the protection of the Confederation ; 
while Article 64 "reserved to the Confederation the right. to 
legislate concerning ‘civil capacity, the law of obligations, in- 
cluding commercial:law, and the law of exchange, literary and . 
artistic property, and ‘actions for debts and bankruptcy. ‘The 
rest of the Civil law was left within Cantonal competence. 

Since the adoption of the -Federal Constitution of 1874, 
several Federal laws have been. passed: on the above subjects, 
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the principal of which is the Federal Code of Obligations of 
the 14th June, 1881. 


CANTONAL CIVIL LEGISLATION, 


There are complete Civil Codes for the Cantons. of Fribourg 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Valais and Vaud (French Switzerlatid) ; 
for the Tessin (Italian Switzerland); for Argovie, Berne, the 
. Grisons, Lucerne, Schaffhouse, Soleure, and Zurich (German 
Switzerland). Glaris and Zong have had a Code for.a few 
years, from which, however, the law of obligations is omitted, 
the Constitution of. 1874 having placed it within the Federal 
domain, Thurgovia and Nidwalden have commenced to co- 
.dify, and have passed two or three of the four or five books. of 
which the German Civil Codes are generally composed. "The 
three Cantons of Schwytz, Uri and Saint Gall and the three 
.semi-Cantons of Obwalden, Appenzell, and Bale (country) are 
ruled by old customs or local] statutes.’ For the Town-ef—Bala, 
there is.a remarkable ` project, which has not yet. been passed 
into law. 

_ Some of the complete Codes are based on the French. Civil 

Code, others on the Codes of northern. Italy. The Code of 
the Tessin is the only Code in the Italian language, unless 
one adds the Code of the Grisons, of which, in addition to 
the original German text, there is an official Italian edition. 
The ‘eleven more. or less complete Codes of German Switzer- 
land are divided into two groups. The Codes of Ceitral 
Switzerland, passed between 1830 and 1850, are modelled on 
the Austrian Civil Code; though -they give full’ play. to local 
customs ; those of Eastern Switzerland follow the Code of 
Zurich as their pattern. Two others, those of the Grisons s and. 
of Glaris, stand by themselves. 

The first projects prepared by Bluntschli for the Canton of 
Zurich go back as far as 1844. This Code, since its promul- 
gation, has served as a basis of codification for all the small 
neighbouring Cantons, some having almost textually copied it, 
while others have borrowed largely from it. Of ‘all the’ Swiss 
Codes, it is the most worth study, owing to the: importance of 
the Canton itself, the European reputation of its framer 
(Bluntschli), and the- decisive influence it has “exercised on 
ulterior legislation. Moreover, the revision it underwent in 
1887. gives it an additional interest, as by such revision it 
been brought into complete. harmony with the Federal ‘ode 
of Obligations passed in 1881. A Federal law on a particular 
subject, of course, takes precedence over a Cantonal law on the 
same subject, and after the passing of the Federal laws of 
3874 atid 1881 some inconvenience was caused ‘by -giving the 
judges considerable latitude of discretion in the. application 
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of the respective laws. It was found -necessary to revise the 
Cantonal Codes, and it is in pursuance of such policy that 
the Civil Code of Zurich was brought into harmony with the 
‘Federal law, and issued as a revised Code in 1887. 
—- PARTICULAR PRINCIPLES IN FORCE IN GERMAN SWITZ- 
ERLAND IN THE MATTER OF CIVIL LAW. 


r Lew of Persons. 


"The abstract notion of domicile, such as is known to the 
French law, that is, which is often independent of an effec- 
tive habitual residence, is quite. foreign to the German law 
in genéral, and to-the Swiss Codes in. particular. 

Prolonged absence may lead to a Judicial declaration of 
decease, having the same effect as.the proved decease. | 

Judicial capacity, and the circumstances determining or 
modifying it, differed considerably until recently in differ- 
ent Cantons. For instance; the age of majority varied from 
I9to 24 years, while women were subjected to many dis- 
abilities propter imbechtatem sexus: In such matters uni- 
formity has since been-introduced by.the Federal Law of 
1881, which, however, has left untouched the local laws con- 
cerning Guardianship. Guardianship has everywhere the 
character, not of a family institution, but of a public institution, 
in which the family has only a subordinate part to. play. 

It has, however, been doubted whether the guardianship of 
authority has conferred on minors as many guarantees as the 
guardianship of the family in French countries ‘with its 
incessarit appeal to the family spirit, devotion and disinterested- 
ness, . ; 2A EM EP. 

-~--~ Before attaining his 20th year, that is, the legal age of 
majority, the minor can be emancipated; but’ this “emancipa- 
tion does not create, as in France and Italy; an intermediate 
state between the absolute incapacity of minors and the 
füll capacity of majors; it at once confers the rights of 
majority by anticipation. | i 

. 2. Law of the Family. 


Before 1874 there was a chaos of varying Cantonal laws, and 
on the subject of marriage, the requisite age, impediments, 
publication, modes of celebration and proof, means of relax- 
ing or dissolving the conjugal bond ; and-that not only from 
Canton to Canton, but even between citizens of the same 
Canton who might belong to different churches. Uniformity 
on these subjects was -introduced by the Federal Law of the 
24th December, 1874. As regards all that concerns matri- 
monial settlements and the control of the property, the 
Cantons are left to legislate as they please, The system 
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Almost universally adopted i is à system without joint ownership, 
according to which the husband has the exclusive manager 
ment and enjoyment of the wife's property. | 
Adoption, is regarded as an exceptional institution, iodi is 
unknown in a certain number of Cantons, Legitimation can 
- take place, not only by subsequent marriage—which | is every 
where admitted—, but also by an adjudication as to the father 
in the-case in which he would not marry the mother,-or,by a- 
judicial judgment when the children have been born on the 
faith of a promise of regular marriage the realisation of 
which has been prevented by death. ; 
The voluntary recognition. of natural. children has but a 
very small place in the ‘Codes of German’ Switzerland ; some 
do not even mention it. But the compulsory ‘recognition by 
-the father is the subject of minute provisions. In some 
Cantoris an action may be brought by the mother for a de-. 
claration of paternity, while in others she can only. get cóm- 
pensation of a pension. 07 n 
A certain number of Codes give the benefit of legitimacy 
to children born without marriage, but.during the period of 
regular betrothal or engagement. (Branikinder ), when the mar- 
riage could not be celebrated owing to circumstances indepen- 
dent of the will of oneof the parties. Such a provision seems 
natural and just, seeing that it was only after the Council of 
Trent that the religious ceremony became the essential 
ceremony; before that it was sufficient if vows were solemnly 
exchanged in the presence of the two families, and followed 
by consummation. 


3. Real R ig. 


‘The ‘theory of possession in the Codes of German Swi 
zerland is more advanced than in the French Code, iere 
possession being protected. by. the law against all violence ot: 
disturbance, and a possessory action, being given analogous 
to that which was given by ine Roman law to the possessor 
cum animo domini. 

Co-ownership is treated TA the double form of property, 
simply undivided, of which several co-parceners. have each a 
certain share not yet separated off (smztrigenthum), and of 
common property (gesammeteigenthum), which supposes that 
each of the co-sharers is owner of the whole, subject 'to,.the . 
restrictions caused by the similar rights of others. Such 
common property, foreign to the Roman and French Jaw, 
still holds a considerable place in most of the German Cantons, 
especially for the rights of pasturage in the Alps, 
` Property passes only in virtue of the carrying out of certain 
formalities. Ownership is not acquired by mere possession; 
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it is necessary that’ such possession should continue for the 
period required by prescription. — iJ s 
4. Law of Succession, 

Succession is essentially. a family: right in all: German 
legislations. Itis, then, mainly, regulated by the law, and 
is testamentary or contractual only in a subsidiary degree. 

The surviving husband or wife is generally classed among 
the heirs, and inherits with the most favoured of them. 
Natural children have no right as regards paternal succession, 
but are assimilated to legitimate children guoad the mother and 
maternal relatives. 

The principle. of division in equal shares between the paternal 
and material lines is followéd in Zurich, Zong, Bále, Thurgovia, 
and the Grisons. Schaffhouse is, with Neuchatel, the only 
Canton in which is still applied in all its rigour the old 
“system of paterna paternis materna maternis. In the Cantons 
of Unterwald, Schwytz, Uri and Lucerne, the succession goes, 
in fault of descendants, entirely to the paternal line; in 
Appenzell, Saint-Gall, Argovia and Soleure it -goes to 
the relative who is nearest in degree and to the surviving 
husband or wife. i . 

Females are no longer.excluded by males, but sometimes 
they have a right.to a smaller ‘share only, and. sometimes 
they are absolutely excluded as regards certain kinds of proper- 
ty, while permitted to share other kinds.. The Code of Zurich. 
still presents some curious examples of these peculiarities, but 
the principle of division in the proportion of five parts for boys 
and four for girls (which was embodied in the Code of 1854-55) 
was abandoned in 1887 in favour of the principle of equal 
"division between the children of both sexés. Even among 
male heirs there are some anomalies in Switzerland, for the 
superior right of the youngest son is still recognized by the 
Codes of Berne and Soleure. | 

The proportion of the property which’ may. be alienated by 
will, varies infinitely, according to the origin of the property 
and the proximity of the heirs interested. In the district of 
Einsiedeln (Schwytz), in virtue of very ancient customs, the 
power to make a will’ is. absolute." “ If any person, ".says 
the ancient customary law, “ wishes to tie the whole of his 
fortune to the tail of a dog, he is free to do so.” But, with 
“this. excéption, the power of testators is strictly limited, 
especially when they leave descendants. In such å case, noth- 
ing.can be willed away in Schwytz and Obwalden ; in Appen- 
zell only 2 per cent. of the net propertyyin Zurich 10 pet cent. 
Glàris r5 per cent, and so on. In Schaffhousethe testator can 
dispose of the whole of his. property only if he leaves no re- 
lations at all, mS TE tos | ET 
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: 


As a rule, the ers who accept the succession are bound 
to pay the debts of the deceased «/fra vires heveditarias, and 


they can rid themselves of. such obligatión only by cute the 


succession 
CIVIL LEGISLATION OF ZURICH. 


It is some forty years since the want of a proper Civil: Code. 
began to.be seriously felt in the Canton of Zurich.: The 
country was still ruled by the Stadt-und Landrecht of' 1718 


and the Stadterbrecht of 1716, supplemented by. local statutes - 


or customs, going back in some cases to the 16th century. 
These no longer answered to modern requirements, and, the 
Government recognised the necessity of making & tabula vasa 
and building on a new basis, The task of framing a code was 
entrusted by the Grand Council of ihe Canton to Jean Gaspard 
Bluntschli, who was born at Zurich on the 7th March, 1808, 
and had been, since 1833, Professor of German private, law. 
in his native town. > 

In 1844 appeared the first project of the Law of Persons; 
the Law ofthe Family, and the Law of Succession ; in 185i 
that of the Law of Things, and in 1852 that of the Law of Obli- 
gations. 

The spirit in which BI luntschli worked may be best stated in: 
his own words : * In studying the juridical monuments of the 
past,the legislator will at once see that they contain much 
that is obsolete ; all this he must boldly sacrifice, while taking `. 
care a to. touch what is still good and solid. Other portions : 
he will find strangled, or ill developed ; it willbe his task to 
give them space and the form which suits them. He must at 
once reform and restore, clear away rubbish and consolidate. 


SS 


From this point of view his mission is primarily conservatiye.- 


But, on the other hand, if he would satisfy the needs' 
of his time, he must not remain immobile and immovable-; he 
must remember that his work, to be useful; must, above’ every- 
thing, be a useful work, He must study the inmost and actual 
requirements of the people for whom he is called upon to legis- 
late, and must harmonise. legal systems with the national 
traditions and the needs of the time.’ 


"The Code was finally passed in 1854, and, as soon as" it was > 


promulgated, Blüntschli published a commentary. which, çon- . 


sidering that he was also the author of the iue faithfully: ‘and 


clearly interprets the spirit and Sense of the law.. Subse- ^ 


quently, as has been stated above, some new. local laws . wete 


passed, and especially the new federal laws on obligations, ‘ 


civil capacity and marriage. A revision of the Code: was im- 
perative, and for this, purpose the Government appointed a. 
Commission: of judges and jurists. The text-was finally ap- 


t 


proved by them on the ide October, 1886, adopted by: thé - 
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National Council on the roth April, 1887, and submitted to the 
people, comformably to the Zurich constitution, and ratified by 
them, on the 4th of the following, September, The figures 
of the popular vote are significant :— 

Inscribed electors, 75, 837— Voters : 53,820. For the law, 
31,930, against 11,076. Blank papers, 10,771, invalid papers, 
43. The Code of 1887 came into force from the Ist January, 
1888, and is now the Civil Law.of the Canton of Zurich, 


POLITICAL AND JUDICIAL ORGANISATION. 


The Constitution of the Canton of Zurich is dated the 18th 
April, 1869. The Canton contains 11 districts (Begerka), with 
199 Communes. 

The people directly exercise sovereignty; in this sense that 
they choose all the officials (for three years), and almost all the 
judges (for six years), and that they participate with the Can- 
Aonal Council in the making of the laws, thanks to their dual 
prerogative of the initiative and the referendum. 

Subject to the above reservation, the legislative power is 
exercised by a Grand Council, or Cantonal Council, consisting 
of more than 200 members, at the rate of one Deputy’ for every 
:1,200 of the population. | 

The Cantonal.administration has at its head an executive 
Council (Regierungsrath) of seven members, each presiding 
over a special Department. | Each district is administered by a 
District. Council (Bezirksrath ), composéd of a Statthalter, or 
Prefect, as President, and of two or four assessors, 

The Communal authorities are : (1) the Communal assembly 
.( Gemeindeversammlung ), in which all active citizens sit as of 
tight ; (2) the Municipality (Gemeindrath—Communal Council), 
"Which consists of five members at least ; (3) the Gemetndam- 
mann, an official who is subordinate to both the administrative 
and the judicial authorities of the district, and performs the 

somewhat complex -functions of police officer, assistant of the | 
Statthalter, bailiff, judicial agent, &c. 
Justice is administered by a superior, court, Presidents of 
District Courts, District Courts and Judges of the Peace, in 
addition to a Commercial Court and-a Court of Cassation 
The judges of the superior Court are appointed by the Canton- 
al Council ; the presidents and judges of the District Courts 
are elected directly by the people, The Judges of the Peace 
are very numerous, there being one for each Commune. They 
are appointed by the people. They are conciliation authorities - 
(Siihnebeamten), and also judges for suits of trifling value ; but 
even in such cases. the parties may demand that the judge be 
assisted by*twojurors,  . 

. The Court of Cassation (Rassations. gericht) revises the deci- 
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sions of the Superior Court, its Benches, the Court of 
Commerce, and the Court of Assize. It consists of nine mem- 
bers elected by the Cantonal Council ; but the President, alone 
receives a small fixed salary, ‘the other judges getting. only. 
a fee for each sitting.- 

Since 1874, the profession of Pere has been freéin the 
Canton of Zurich. Every citizen in possession of his rights 
can represent or assist a party before the Courts. 


SOME PROVISIONS OF THE CODE. l ^ 


Unde: the head of Private Corporations, the Code has an 
important provision (Art. 35) which enacts that,“ when a Cor- 
poration has degenerated, or compromises either. the- ‘public 
credit or other public interests, the Executive Council of the . 
Canton is empowered to step in for its reformation: Moreover, 
the Cantonal Council has the right to dissolve Corporations 
which have an illicit or immoral object, or one that is injurious 
to the public. good ; but this can be done only after first. giving 
the Corporation an opportunity of justifying its existence," 


, POSSESSION. 


Art. 96 énacts ‘that possession is lost in principle when the 
possibility of exercising material control over the object, ‘or. the 
intention to exercise such control in one's own interest, iceases 
.. to exist, 

Wild animals can be possessed only as long : as (without ac- 
tually- shutting them up) one is in a position to exercise a 
material control over them, -Animals which have been tamed 
or reclaimed are assimilated to domestic animals, so long às 
they retain the habit of returning to their owner. 

The possessor of a swarm of bees which has flown. away ean- 
pursue it for three days, and is considered to have been all 
along in possession of such portion as he may recapture. fie 


IMMOVEABLE PROPERTY, 


It is s objected against the codification of family and personal. 
law that- its development may be thereby arrested, while much 
that is unreasonable may bé:preserved and. stereotyped, But it 
would be an excellent thing for the Hindus and Mahomedans. 
of India, and preventive. of much needless litigation,.if the 
Legislature were to place on the Statute book a few simple- 
rules such as those, for instance, on joint ownership in thes 
Codes of Zurich and Montenegro. The late Sir Henry Maine 
said : * Let us have uniformity,if we can have- it; ; diversity ifs 
we must have it. ; £u£ in all cases certainty,” It is criminal in - 
any Government to. allow its citizens to be impoverislied by- 
litigation which could be prevented by the enactment: eis a few - 
simple sections of substantive law. à 
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/ « Art. TII of the Zurich Code imposes.on every co-owner the 
' obligation of contributing towards'the preservation of the joint | 
property. and. supporting the incidental charges, in proportion. 
„to the extent of his share. Jf a co-owner does not fulfil this ob- 
"NEoation, each of the other co-owners may require him to give up 
‘his shave for a reasonable price. Again as-regards all that con- . 
cerns the ordinary management and mode of enjoyment of the 
common. property, the decision belongs to a majority of the 
sharers, or, rather, to a majority of the "shares. When the | 
. co-owners cannot agree as to the partition or sale of the 
joint property, the, Court may make over the. property to one. 
-of the co-owners, and fix the price to-be paid to the other co- 
"owners for their shares. The Court may also, with a.view to 
» putting an end to the undivided status, order the property to be 
‘sold by auction among the co-sharers only,.or at public auction, 
In the Canton of Berne (Art. 399) every co-owner has the 
right to- demand' the sale by auction of the common property., 
"The want of authoritative rules, and.the existence of uncertain- 
ty, causes a great deal of bad blood and litigation in India ~ 
which might be avoided. It is admitted that the system of 
joint ownership is in many respects a curse to' India, pre- 
_ venting the'improvement of property, encouraging rack-renting 
by & crowd of petty owners, and saddling the land with more 
mouths than it can support, to the detriment of other industries 
and occupations; and a rule'such as that contained if the 
Berne ‘Code would give an impetus to manufacturing and 
industrial enterprise, while cutting the knot óf many difficulties 
which already embarrass the revenue. administration -and 
threaten to swamp the Collectorate Establishments, . 
'—fhe.rules regarding alluvion, accession, building on another's ` 
land, &c, are much the same 'as those of tlie Roman law. 
But there is a. provision ünder the head of alluvion which 
might with great advantage be'adopted in India, with its enor- . 
mous ever-shifting rivers. If.a river cuts away bodily a large . 
- piece of an estate, and it is attached to an estate lower down, 
- or to the opposite bank (incrementum patens), the owner of the 
-- piece carried ‘away may claim it, unless the owner of the estate 
to which it has become attached is welling to pay a reasonable 
price for it; but he must exercise such right within. a year, 
„If the portion italicised were made law in Bengal, there would 
' B&-a great diminution of affrays and homicidal riots due to 
boundary disputes, which annually recur after each rainy 
season. The deara (riverain) lands in Bengal remain sub- 
merged for: months, and all or almost all physical landmarks 
are obliterated. Hence an annual scramble, when the sowing 
season. comes. on, a period which is not à happy one for the 
policéman and the Magistrate. UE MC a a 
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Article 139 declares the right of passage to the nearest it publie 


way over the lands of neighbours, when no such exit already. 
exists, But the path must be taken over the lands of those 


`- neighbours- who will suffer the least thereby, and any loss 
occasioned must be paid for. ey 


i 


1 


Article 150.contains a noticeable acd very useful - provision 


regarding plantations of trees. Garden trees and ofnamental 


shrubs cannot be planted, without the adjoining owner's con- 


sent, at a lesser distance than sixty centimetres from the-boun- 
: dary between the two estates; and up to a distancé’ of four 


metres from such boundary they must’ be so ‘cut ‘and: pruned 


- that their height’ does not exceed double such distance, The 


planting of forest trees or large ornamental trees, ‘such as 


“poplars, chestnuts, plane trees,.and also of walnuts and. cherry 


trees, is prohibited within eight mettés of such boundary, and 
other fruit trees or ornaméntal shrubs, which are not peri- 


-odically prüned, within four metres; and even for this latter 


„class of trees. the proliibited. distance is’ eight metres, if the 


adjoining estate be a vineyard. If the adjoining land is. a 


‘forest, trees must not be planted within . fifty centimetres 


of the boundary. Actions for the removal of trees» planted 
. within the prohibited distances must be _ brought within five 


years from the date of planting. - 

The portion of the Code dealing: with immoveable property 
contains some simple provisions regarding: matters which, 
in the absence of. certainty as to what the law and individual 
rights are, must constantly give rise to disputes i in an agri- 
cultural community: It is declared, forinstance,-that, when 
the trunk of a tree is on the boundary, the tree; belongs 
in common to the two-neighbours, In, the- absence. of~any 


' agréement to the contrary, every ownet'has the right, with a 


view to utilising his own land, to cut the roots of trees, which 


‘encroach on such land. (Art. 156). .As regards overhanging 


branches, the neighbour may either appropriate the fruit on 
such branches, or require the owner of the tree to cüt them. 


. It will be observed that the neighbour cannot himself .lop 


off the branches, as in England: In India there are, doubt- 


less, local customs on, such points, but sometimes they are 


doubtful, and in any case the. Civil Courts are not good tribu- 


. nàls for ascertaining them. ‘It is really a chance what the 


Munsif may decide, and of course a Magistrate is in equal 
difficulty when süch points arise before him, as they often do. 


.What is wanted is a simple section .of law one way'?or the 


other, for the hackneyed objections against codification are 


| utterly inapplicable to such matters as these. 


The Code also contains, provisions regarding the height of 


` enclosure .walls and hedges, .Every landowner can! ‘compel 


x 
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‘his neighbour to proceed with him to the demarcatioti or" re 
demarcation of the boundaries of^ their. adjoining properties 
(Art. 166). Art. 170 enacts that stables, pig-styes, drains, tan- 
'pits, dung-heaps, &c., must be kept at a distance of not less than 
"a-maetre and a half from. neighbouring habitations, Art. 172 
is siniple; but important: “The owner of a field has a right 
of opposition, if any person, by taking away from it the: light 
of the sun, causes him serious damage ‘from the point of view ` 
of agricultural produce." - The writer, when camping about ` 
districts in Bengal and Behar, has often had complaints made 
to him by, one cultivator against: another for planting trees, 
-the shade of which lessens the outturn of the former's crops. 

«" * Each co-owner. of a joint boundary wall can utilise. it up 
to half its thickness, provided he does not thereby endanger 
the object of separation and security with.which the: wall was 
built, but he who wishes to make use of.this right must first : 
warn the othér of any modifications of -construction which he 
intends to make” (179). Such a simple provision as -this ` 
would, in a district in whichthe writer recently served, have 
prevented a fruitful crop of cases both in the Criminal and in 
the, Civil Courts." 


MOVEABLE PROPERTY. E 


The finder. of a thing is bound ‘to try and discover the 
owner. If the.value of the thing does not exceed fifty francs, 


the fact of discovery must be published in the Commune;.if . 


the value exceeds such sum, the finder must give inforthation 
‘to the District Court (197). As regards treasure trove, half 
belongs to the finder, and half to the-owner of the house or land 
„where the treastire is. found. . But if tlie: finder -has made 
Search without authority, or.if he conceals his discovery, his 
share is paid over to the poor box of the Commune. ~ 

The provisions regarding the capture of animals, ‘ownership 
of things made with materials belonging to. another, mixture . 
of things belonging to different posers &c., are analogous to 
those of the Roman law.” 


* India is overridden with adjective or ocea law : what the’ y 
requires is a few simple provisions of substantive law in matters which 
concern the daily wants and occupations of ‘thé people. In the case 
referred to, one neighbour wanted to do just what the Zurich Code allows. 
~He wanted to remove half the wall witha view to build it up again, thicker 
and~ stronger, so that it might bear an upper room. ‘Tlie other neighbour - 
denied his right to touch the wall or remove a single brick of it. “The 
Munsif (Civil Court. of First Instance). probably applied his notions of 
justice, equity and good conscience, and if the case ever came. on appeal 
before the High Court, probably that Court applied English cases dealing 
with buildings of a a totally different percent to- the buildings in Seen: 


e -~ 
_« 
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‘Crown, RIGHT AND PRIVATE ‘RIGHTS ‘DERIVED 
^ THEREFROM, . 


.. AM lakes and rivers, and, asa principle, even. streams,. fates 
part of the public domain, unless private rights over them be 
_ proved to have existed. from an ancient date, It will be 
observed that the presumption is | against the. existence of 
private rights. 

. All hydraulic works, even when set up alongside private waters: 
are subject to the supervision, and, if alongside public waters, 
to the permission, of the State -authoritiés. Everybody may. 
‘use the waters of the public domain, subject to police regula- 
tions; but the floating down: of logs: not bouüd together is 
not allowed without the permission of the State. Art. 222 
is very important. It enacts that riparian owners cannot 
prevent boatmen from using a towing path, or from landing 
on the bank in case of necessity, or from fastening their—boats 
temporarily to the bank, or even, in case' of need, from de- 
‘positing their cargo thereon. But the boatmen are liable to 
pay for any damage they may do.* Art. 223 declares that 
when timber is floated down water courses, those’.in charge. of 
it may land on the banks for the purposes ‘of such flóatage. -: 

The right of fishing iri the. waters*of the public domain, and 
in the canals and ponds which communicate with such waters, 
belongs to the State, or to those to whom the State has made 
over such right, - But in the lake of Zurich, and on all other 
Jakes in which the fishery has not been leased, fishing with a 
line from the bank is free to all (226). - 

State rights over mines extend to all minerals in. the bosom 

of the. earth which can be utilised, to all saline substances, 
m sulphut, . coal, lignite and anthracite ; but they do not incladé 
| quarries, stones found scattered on the surface of the soil, even 
though, they: contain minerals, turf, saltpetre, or medicinal 
springs. | 

: SERVITUDES. 

Art. 230 is important, as making’a departure. Gott the u sual 
"theory of Roman-law, which has passed into most modérn 
Codes, namely, that a real servitude can exist only for the 
benefit of an estate or tenement, and not for the pro- 
fit of a person or association of persons. Bluntschli has 
taken into consideration local interests of long standing, which 
would have been sacrificed had the Code made the existence. 


* This is the Roman law, and not only is the common law the same 
` im India, but there is actually Statute law in some of the old regulations, 
see, for instance Reg. XI of 1825. This regulation. was apparently. not 
known to Justice Norris, who, in a case that came before him, decreed a 
. Zemindar's demand for “onta-gdré,” an illegal.cess, which the Zgmindar 
- had levied from boats tied up to the bank, . l 
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ofa dominant tenement ‘the condition sihe quá Ho» of the 
récognition of a service connected: with the.land, à For instance, 
some estates were burdened from an ancient date with a servi- 
tude not to build, in the interests of shooting clubs, which 
were not always owners of the range for the. utility. of which. 
the servitude existed. Again the inhabitants of a Commune had 
from centuries the right to go and collect dead wood in a: . 
forest- belonging to another. In these and’ other analogous l 
cases there was a permanent right resting on a servient tene- 
ment; and the Zurich. legislator has not considered that the 
absence of a dominant ‘tenement should ‘suffice to take away 
from ‘such right the character of a veritable servitude. .The 
character of a servitude has even been considered to attach to 
the right accorded to certain persons, or to members of a 
certain family, to use, ME d the wine- -press set up on 
another’s land. `> -> 

All servitudes, except manifest or apparent: servitudes, have 
to be inscribed-on the Landed Registers. 

- The right. of footway ( f'usswegrecht ) implies the right to 
carry loads, or to be. carried on a man’s’ back, but notthat, - 
of going on horseback, in ‘a carriage, or with “cattle. ‘Unless 
an aggravation of the burden is the result of ig ues 
thé owner of the servient tenement is not bound, iu order 
facilitate the passage with- high loads, to cut the | Bos slong 
the. path or to let them be cut more than two metres ‘in height. 

Att; 263 is as follows:  * In thé absence ‘of express 
prohibition, a pedestrian has the-right to use every beaten _ path 
‘across fields or in a forest." Nevertheless, the existence and 
free‘ üse of such a path are not sufficient to prove that the land 
traversed is burdened. witha servitude,” | 

TArt 204is: “-He who has a right of wüy: for a, catriage" 
čan -also go along the path on horseback, or lead cattle along 
it.by the hand, but. he cannot drag heavy loads along the 
ground, or ative along loose cattle.” There are frequent dis- 
putes in India as to whether paths are only footways, or carriage | 
ways also, of cattle ways, and some ‘lear provisions in - such. 
matters are much called for. Owing to facts and circumstances 
which would occupy too much space to detail: here, the chances 
are very much against proving any local ‘custom , in à civil 
court in India. The above sections are quoted as instances of 
.the importance of having clear definite rules regarding matters 
which. concern the: daily lives and- pursuits of the people. . 

As regards forest rights and easements, there is a most $mi- 
portant provision (273), which the Indian settlement officer 
and collector. will read with interest, namely, that the total 
value of gsuch rights and easenients must ;never exceed the 
annual income of the. forest. : 


- 
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.Of course, in temporarily settled districts E come under 
periodical re-settlement, the settlement officer's record -of rights- 
provides for such : matters as those -abdve noted, or most of 
them. But where the 'settlement' is ponnaneHe there is. an 
almost: complete absence of substantive law. ^.^ =; 

The easement. of habitation: cannot; be alichuted ot lesse; 
Such a prohibition should be’ imposed.-on Hindi | ;coparceners ; 
but shares -of ancestral. family. mansions are often sold.in the 
civil courts. for debt! Art. 303 enàcts:that, if a co-owner has: 
the right to a corner -in.the house ( Winkel. tin Haus), he can 


claim a place suitable-to his status and requirements; but if 


the right has not been given to him in view of a family, it is. 
not permissible for him, by. marrying, to cause à. new. family 
to share such portion, The co-sharers of a Hindu family. house: 
go on increasing with time until- their number attains several 


hundred! The litigation and loss. caused by want of agreement. 





Ma 


or co- operation among co-sharers are deplorable.” - 
ERN OBLIGATIONS. | PU NES a 


Att, n is worthy of notice, às giving a right of action for 
damages to any person harmed in the course of a suit ae the 
intentional fault or the gross negligence of a judge” t — - : 

Art. 420° is as follows: “When, by reason of the exercise of 


. public authority, a private person has suffered in the general. 


1 


interest some loss which the law does not inipose on him the 
obligation of bearing personally, for. instance, by. reason of 
military exercises or measures prescribed. by the police; he has 
an action of indeninity, not against the officer causing the . loss, 
but against the State, subject:to thé condition, however, that his- 
case is analogous to compulsory land acquisition, ov toa. forced, 
deprivation of rights for the sake of the public utility. In other- 
cases, he has.no claim to be indemnified. ` 

: Under. the head of. “ gifts," “Art. 428. enacts that the restric» 
tions to which. testamentary gifts are- subjected i in the interest 





* In a station in which the writer once served, there was -a` fine’. house; 
which every successive Magistrate was willing to occupy às'a residence. 
However, the co:sharers could not agreé as to the cóst of repairs, and the: 
house gradually. became a ruin. In such cases, any cossharer shouldbe 
allowed to. apply to the court to have thé house sold by auction, The. 
people cry. out for the bread of substantive law, but they are choked with- 
the stones of elaborate procedure codes, the provisions of which favour the 
wealthy or unscrupulous litigant ! 

B High Court Judges in India have sometimes censured PER 
Magistrates on a. mistaken view of the facts, or relying on statements 
rade before: them, which, had they (the judges) taken the trouble-to look 
through the record, they would at once. have seen.to be inaccurate, Cases’ 
have occurred in. which judges have made disparaging remarks. which they 
would never have. mace had they even taken'the troublé_ to read, carefully 
he judgment of the ‘lower court, Such instances of gross negligence 
equivalent to legal malice) should certainly be REUOnABIS 
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of the heirs do not apply to donationes inter vivos. This prin- | 
ciple, which is quite opposed to-that of the French law, is 
frequently met with in the Codes of the German family. It is 
justified by the consideration that, in a-dénatio inter vivos, . the 
. donor deprives himself to. the profit of the donee, whereas, by 
purely testamentary liberality, he does not:personally deprive. 
himself of anything, but despoils his heirs to the profit of a 
third person. The" donatio infer vivos. is, therefore, only the | 
legitimate exercise by the owner of the riglit of disposition 
which he enjoys over his property, whilst legacies. exceeding 
the disposable quota constitute'an encroachment on-the rights 
guaranteed. by law to the heirs. : 
LAW OF THE FAMILY. > 3 . | 
Betrothal. (exchange: of promises to. marry) constitutés. à. 
special family relation. When one of the parties denies that 
there has been any promise, the promise is not considered to 
“have been made, unless (1) there exists a written acknowledg- 
ment emanating from the party. who ‘denies the promise, or 
(2) the family of such party state. that the promise has been 
brought to their knowledge, or (3) itis proved that the habitual 
usages and customs of betrothal have been followed,—for in- 
stance, that-there has been an exchange of rings—or (4) in 
the absence of such usages, the habitual conduct and attitude 
of the parties for a prolonged period places the betrotha. ` 
beyond a doubt. (5789. ` | i | 
As a principle, the breaking off of an engagement involves 
the return of the presents exchanged. But if one party has 
broken it off without sufficient cause; the other. has a-right 
to keep his or her presents, and.can also claim damages. . In 
the-Canton of Berne, the person in fault may also be imprisoned 
for from fout to twenty-four days, when the caprice is manifest, 
or the rupture causes a public'scandal. ^ . — OMM C 
The Code carefully defines the respéctive duties of husband 
and wife, and imposes -on the latter the obligation of contri- 
buting towards all expenses according’ to her means. The 
husband has the enjoyment and .control-of the wife's property 
and earnings, subject to the obligation of providing. in a fitting 
manner for the. upkeep of the establishment, and the current 
liabilities of the wife. "M | E 
In case of divorce, the wifes alimony cannot exceed one- 


‘quarter of the husband's annual. income from all sources. ‘If -` 


the faült has been on the side of the wife, the husband has a 
right to a similar indemnity, The blameless: wife. or husband 


. n 


does not, by re-marriage, lose such indemnity. © — . ,.- ^ 
It would be instructive to know. whether Art. 646 of the 
Code is a dead letter, or is really enforced. . It is as follows:— 


i 
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dd Concubinage is prohibi ted. When such a case comes to 
their knowlédge, the Municipalities. are bound to inform the. 
Prefect, who, under threat of penal prosecution in case of 
disobedience, ‘takes such measures as are necessary. = put an 
. end to the situation:” : | 


PATERNITY AND AFFILIATION: "E p 


The unmarried woman who has’ "become enceinte has the 
right to’ bring: against, the author of her pregnancy-an action 
to establish paternity, ` As a general rule, such action can only 
be brought before the judge of the peace during the pregnancy 
ofthe mother.” Ifthe woman and-the author of hér pregnancy 
were. engaged, or if there exists a writtén recognition of páter- 
nity on the part of the father, the action can be brought within 
six weeks of the birth of the child. The rule that the action 
. Should be brought during pregnancy seems to be a very: good 
one, After birth, there is a greater próbability of the woman 
naming the wrong man from improper motives.. In: India the- 
. Woman must wait till the child is born before-she can make any 
application -to` the Magistrate. She has to go alone through. 
the. most trying period ; the incentive to-abortion is very  mucli. 
enhanced ; and, with the lapse of pn the proof of paternity. 
becomes more difficult. 
Art.” yor contains’ some ExeHd provisions for preveñting 
any abuse of this action, which. must. be dismissed : 
i, Ifthe defendant has -not attained the. age of Six- 
: teem yeats. 
.*2, Ifat the time of the conception - -he was married, and 
. fle woman was aware of it. l 
3. Ifat such time the plaintiff was “married. 
4 . Ishe had previously named some other peteon. as. 
. ., the author of her pregnancy. | 
5. If, during the two previous years; she has followed 
| the trade of a prostitute, or given her person to men 
" for money: . 
6. If,during the same period, she has lived for a consi- 
. derable time in a place -of debauchery; or has- 
-- ..  frequented ít in a suspicious manner. l 
7. If, by reason of the licentious life.she leads—as, for i in- 
stance, when she has already given the light of day to. 
several. natural children—or by reason of .a convic- 
tion for adultery, or owing. to the fact that she herself. 
seduced the defendant to the debauchery, the plain- 
tiff appears unworthy of redress. before the courts. 
The principle of légitimation of children by. subsequent 
mafriage-is now part "of the Federal law, and is therefore 
obligatory on ae Canton. 


^ - 
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There are certain gest iatioHa on adoption. To justify it 
it is necessary that (1) the adoptive parents should have no 
legitimate children; (2) that they: should be at least sixteen 
years older than. the: adopted person: (3) that the adoptive’ 
father should be, at least, fifty years of age, andthe adoptive . 
mother atleast forty. - AVhen both parents agree to adopt, — 
and they have-been married for ten years without having had 
any: children, it is sufficient, even for the. husband, that he 
should have completed his fortieth ` year, 

The above appear. .to be some of the most salient istis 
and characteristic provisions. of the Code from a comparative 
point of view, As regards succession, the right to inherit ad 
nia stato has been limited to descendants,.and to parents, 
grand-parents, etc. on the. paternal Side, to the exclusion of 
their children. Perhaps the most important departure i in the 
Codé of 1887-from that of 1854-55 is that the. old rile of. 
five pàrts fór boys and four parts for girls has been abandoned 
infavour of equal division. -A special vote of the people was 
taken in this matter, with the result that 24,872 voted for 
the change, and 15,997 against it, The husband and wife 
have been placed on the same footing as regards succession. 
and the restrictions on testaments, ‘hitherto’ excessive, have 
been sensibly diminished. If a person has, intentionally ‘and 
cotitfary to law, caused the death of the deéceased,-he is de- - 
prived of any right of succession, on the.ground of unworthiness, 
The position of natural children has been much improved, 

Itt conclusion, if a Civil Code be ever framed for India, there 
are not a-few matters in which the Indian- legislator may | 
derive valuable information and suggestion ‘from the Civil Code 


dd Zurich. 
, H. A. D. PHILLIPS. 
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 ART.IIL—BEHIND THE VEIL. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION. 
. On ctoit ce qu'on peut, non ce qu'on désire, — —[RENAR. Fo 


HE extraordinary | anarchy which: marks the art atid liter. ] 
ature of the present moment, is by no means confined 
to those branches of humain effort ; and the spread.of surface- 
culture has developed an increase ‘of undisciplined individual- 
ism on all subjects to which the history. of civilization affords ` 
. no parallel. Especially is this the case in matters ‘of Religious | 
belief, in regard to which the widest vagaries prevail. .In one 
direction. isa ‘great and, perhaps, a growing tendency to pure 
materialism: in another, we see persons bred in a system 
once called “ Protestant” now seeking: unity in uniformity 
and suing for recognition from the ancient Church, which their 
fathers - abandoned and. resisted. Is it not, then, time that. we 
examined our foundations, aud endeavoured to form a working 
. hypothesis on which to base a general scheme of thought and: 
‘conduct. . 
At the very outset of audi am enquiry, we must- resolve 
‘never to become the dupes of egotistic dreams. The act of. 
"Empedocles on Etna was one that a modern Coroner's jury 
would have found indicative of “temporary insanity ;’ 3’ yet the 
sentiments attributed to: him by Matthew -Arnold are.whole- 
‘some enough. Let us be- oñ our guard against extravagant - 
' desire; no less than against the despair which is apt to be its 
reaction. Let us agree to view life as it is, rather than as we 
would have it; and then, perhaps, we may learn a new content,- 
` Every care and every ‘trouble is but'a portion of the day's: 
. work + évery suécess and every enjoyment may be. profitably 
- taken as an unearned windfall. 
. Byron, in his hit-or-miss way, said. there was nothing that 
the world could give like what it. took away; every one must 
judge of this from his own experience, Many of us may be. 
disposed to méet Byron with’ flat contradiction on this point, 
and reády to declare that the world has given him more than > 
it has taken and far more than -he feels himself to have de- 
served, - To enter into further details, he may say, -would 
involve intolerable egotism, ‘La moi according to Pascal. 
‘est haüssable' : and most of all is it to be kept down in s 
jective records, where it is naturally .always ready to obti. 
itself, But, along with other things which the world has taken E 
away, such a one may thankfully acknowledge to be* any 
ardent. desire for a future state of rewards and punishments, 
The main arguments s which - usually come to our knowledge 
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on this subject.are: 1. That- such belief is the basis of the 
Gospel of Christ; 2. That it is the general belief of man in 
all times and places, and- in tlie most savage states of society. 

On the first of these one cannot here say much, That the 
‘doctrine was taught by Christ may be. assumed, not only . 
‘from the- reports of his sayings in the Gospels, butfrom what 
‘we know of the teaching of St, Paul. But it must not be 
forgotten that -St. Paul was a man of very ardent character, 
educated as-a Pharisee, and ignorant of science, as is shown 
in the well-known "analogy of the seed in I Corinthians, 
XV. 36-8, As for the Saviour. himself, his words--even if.. 
assumed to be correctly’ reported—cannot, always be-taken. 
literally, The doctrine had been adopted by some of the 
Jews after the captivity, though the reasoning in. Acclesiastes 
(fl. 19:21) shows that it was not-only not’ believed, but 
strenuoüsly opposed, by many.of them. We-may refer to this 
again. undér the second argument; in the meanwhile, let us 
be content to say that a young Galilean teacher would natu- 
rally take the popular view ón such a subject, and assume it 
without necessarily intending any dogmatic inculeation. The 
Gospel’ ethics are quite complete, even if there is no insistence 
on a: post-mortem judgment. As to its being a part of the 
‘Gospel, in the-sense of 'good-tidings, that is a matter of 
temperament, It will be sufficient here to refer to the bio- 
graphies of religious people to show that on some minds the 
doctrine would act with an effect the reverse of good, We are 
told of the comfort derivable from the feeling that the sorrows 
of this life will recéive compensation in. the glories of the 
next: and especially of the relief experienced by mourners 
when they think that those-whom they have- lost are only gone 
“before, aud that all will soon be united in an eternity of bliss, 
But these considerations take no account of the equally-implied 
feeling that for the ‘majority of mankind—not, alone the- 
wicked, but the wrong-believers—the sorrows of this life ate 
to be followed by the -incalculable pains: of :an interminable - 
bereafter : and, especially of the horror inspired into mourners. , 
who suspect that those whom they have lost will be sent before. 
their eyes into an eternity. of, bale," with a great gulf fixed 
between them- which-can never be crossed, If stich are the 
tidings.called ‘good, one cannot be surprised at their fre. 
quent rejection, or that one of the most marked features of. 
the Old Testament is the omission. of- all ‘incentives to good 
conduct that might be derived from the belief in the Egyptian 
doctrine of the Judgment of the Dead.” . p RUN 





: * It may almost be said that, in the Pentateuch, some-appearance may 
be traced óf a desire to go against Egyptian ideas and doctrines generally. 
The argument is worked by Warburton, if I rémemb erright, . j 
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On the second point, one is struck with wonder that any 
` argument in favour of the doctrine can be drawn from the 
belief of primitive or savage races, No doubt the belief in a: 
life. beyond | the grave, if not quite universal, has been very 
general among such, although it has led. to a great deal of . 
certain evil and toa very dubious amount of good. 'Fhe- 
ancient peoples of. Asia generally accepted some form of re- 
surrectionary belief: aud it led them ‘to surround the. dead 
with. the things loved in life, extending to the massacre of 
helpless slaves ‘and innocent female-companions at- the tombs. 
.of the departed chiefs. Like evils have attended the belief 
in. Africa and the Polynésian Islands, Is it from such people. 
that we are to receive our opinions? ‘The more enlightened 
peoples of the world have never adopted the doctrine „warmly 
of actively. Among the Greeks there was no authoritative: 
canon of dogma on. the subject, any. more than among the 
_ Romans; and. their general attitude of..mind can. only.be. 
described as poetical speculation, possibly inspired by tradi- 
tional superstition derived from rude ancestors, The ancient 
Jews went further : it was, perhaps, an intentional rejection of 
Egyptian thought that led to their omission of the doctrine 
' from the Mosaic dispensation, and confined their notions on: 
the subject to a sort of necromantic heresy; "And the author 
of Ecclesiastes-—a book of never-questioned canonicity—goes 
beyond omission. In the Revised Version, -he argues against 
. the belief, and his argument is thus expr essed t— 

- * That which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; 
even one thing befalleth them: as the.one dieth, so dieth the 
other: yea they have. all one breath (or spirit), and man hath 
no pre-eminence over the beasts .... all go unto one place :, 
all. are of the dust and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth” 


|. the spirit of man, whether (or 'that'):;it goeth upward, and 


the spirit of the beast, whether (or that) it goeth downward 
to the earth? " 
^ And, further. on, the writer óxplaius "that tlie dust shall 
Qe return to the earth as it was, and the spirit. return. to God 
` who gave it." 
-The Genesis of the- doctriüe in the Jewish mind is apparent. 
While the Jews were in captivity at Babylon, the Persians 
conquered that-city, and took the captives into favour. The 
 Persians,.as is well known, believed in the dualism of Zoroaster,- 
- then a comparative ‘novelty, One feature of that systen 
was the ideal judgment - which has been. subsequently 
reproduced .in the religious ‘scheme of Islam. From that 
. time (B.C. 538) a new- element.appeared-in Judaism, The 
party of high orthodoxy—the Sadducees—still maintained the 
old idea of ‘secular judgments and Epod blessings. From 


Y 
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that party the priesthood continued £o Be recruited, But the | 
-' doctrine of a future existence, having been introduced,, at.once - 


recommended itself.to human egotism ; and the school’ after- 


: wards called. * of the Pharisees’ arose : according to the late Mr, 


" King (The Gnośtics, etc.), Pharisee is the same as. Farsi, and 


means neither more tror less than “Persian; . In the: middle of 


. the 2nd century B.C., the doctrine had taken firm hold of the 


popular imagination. The.book Ecclesiastes, with its reasoning 
on the other side, is, perhaps, of that period. In support of the 


. doctrine we have the remarkable contemporaneous passage in 


Maccabees, which probably did much to preserve the .canonicity 
of the Apociypha .at the Council of Trent. Tti is in II Mac, 
xii 43-5, where we are told of Judas making a  sin-offering ' 
to the memory of his slaughtered followers: ‘in that he was 
mindful of the resurréction : for, if he had not hoped that they 
that were slain should bave risen again, it had been superfluous 


"and vain- to pray forthe dead! At that time the question 


C rr 


was evidently debated among the Jews.* 
Modern, non-Catholic Christianity has given up prayer for 
the dead. But it still clings to the ideal of the ‘ resurrection 


`of the body,’ when thé judgment will take place,—those that ` 


have done. good going to a blessed immortality, those who 
have done ill to everlasting fire. Jesus favours this view, in 
some at least of his recorded teachings. But there is one, if 
no more, of the words attributed to Him on the subject. which ' 
is at variance with it, and indeed has occasionally formed a 
cause of-doubt and controversy. He tells the penitent thief 


.on the- cross: ‘This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ 


This day seems to exclude the doctrine of The Day of Judg- . 
“mMent—not to say that of corporeal resurrection. -Again we 
are told, by St. Paul and his. followers in later times, that the - 
resurrection of Christ: is,an earnest and antetype of our own. | 
But in what way ? How can the revival ofa semi-divine 
body, that had ‘lain one night in a' rocky cavern and had 


.* known no corruption, be any representation of the revival of’ 


our bodies after they have resolved into their elements and 


those’ elements been. redistributed into pene new com- ., 


binations ? 
The statement of Euclestastes is far nearer to the teaching 


_/of modern science. It is now, regarded” as an ‘absolute truth 


“that. nothing can perish, and. that the elements of a human 
body follow the same destiny as those: of. one of the lower 
animals, with. which, indeed, they are perfectly. interchangeable. 
. We may, -with complete accuracy; imagine ourselves tracing 


* See Acts iv. 1,2 and v. 17 for nonc of this Condo down to 
the rise of Christianity, ' 


~ 
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=- the ‘noble dust of ‘Alexander till we behold.it stopping a bung- 


. 
^ 


hole. ;Umar Khayyám has pointed, out this truth in his curious, 


- vein of blended tenderness.and wisdom :— 


EI 


MAE ‘+ Long before thee and me were. nightand morn, -  - l 
i For some great end the sky is round us borne;; —— =a 
_.. Upon this dust, ali! step with gentle foot, - `- me 
'.' Some beauty's eye-ball here may lie forlorn.” —.. ^ .. 
‘This cup once loved like. me a lovely girl, 
And sighed, entangled in a perfumed curl ; 
‘ - - This handlé that you see upon its neck; — . 
' "Once wound itself about a neck of pearl" — — M j 


a And if the material elements are thus liable to'endless te- 


distribution, may it—one may almost ask, must, it not—be 


the same with whatever we may contáih of a spiritual nature ? 


- From the great source of. Being it came; when “no longer 


associated with the crumbling frame of matter, it should be 
iecalleed into that eternal. magazine. ‘Then ‘shall thé" dust- 


^ return to the earth as it was, and the.spirit-shall return to God 


“that gave it ;' that is still the most enlight 
__able sentence on this great. enquiry. - 


ened afd irrefrag- 


If it shall be asked, what Sanction, is left for the laws of 


_virtue, may we not reply, with the old adage, that ‘ Virtue is 


its own reward?’~ The late Canon Kingsley was not a syste- 


.matie thinker; and he handicapped his: early freedom by 


accepting - position ‘and preferment from the Anglican Church. 


. But no one of my time can forget the impression ‘that was 


~ 


produced by the boldness‘of his.youthful appeals on this subject. 
Anothér beautiful mind was led‘ to insist on “these things 
even to extravagance: The late ‘Cotter Morison, in whose 


‘untimely death his friends sustained an irreparable’ loss 


was certainly not justified in implying that the ‘Setvice of 
Man ' was at'all incompatible with that of the Christian Deity, 


- The Epistle of St.. James, the brother of our Lord, is there. 


to afiswer him, with its entirely humanitarian description of 


‘true religion. Nevertheless, in showing that the belief in a 


post-mortem identity and all its possibilities was not incom- 


“patible. with every kind.of misery and evil-doing, Morison did- 
"a good. work. On the other hand, from some of the Old. 


Testament saints, from Sakia Muni and some of the Hindu 


reformers, oh through Cicero, ‘Epictetus, M. Aurelius, and so 


. fear looking beyond the grave. 


down to Spiiioza, and, later still, such a*man as our Darwin, w 

have an unbroken catena of men who have loved virtue for 

her own sake, and without the egotistic motives of hope and 
i oo * Nds li 


Such: is a very concise statement of the sources from whick 


- one may desire strength and health in "matters of. the spirit, 


when one has got rid of tlie fear, distrust and practical infide- 
lity of childhood; and we do not hesitate to indicate to our own 
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man of eager and cultivated. intellect who captured the móve- ' 
ment, and, by transplanting it to Rome, gave it au ecumeenical. 
character. Whether Peter ever followed him thither, has been 
much debated, but forms a barren controversy.* . According. to 
" the. arrangement recorded by Paul (Galat; 11, 9,), it was he that 
Was sent to the Gentiles, while Peter and John were to address 
their preaching to the Jews ; : the Pauline Epistles show how 
his part of the mission was taken in hand. The sonship of . 
Christ, the: atonement for the transgression of Adam, with the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments, were 
impressed upon: the Western world with some references to 
the writings and opinions of their own writers. Then the 
brotherhood .of all mėn, together with the beauty of holiness, . 
formed an attractive recommendation of those doctrines with 
‘a community so deeply , smitten by worldliness, cruelty, and 
sensual impurity as the slave-holding, gladiator-keeping 
-Ronians; and; still more, with their victims, From the fall 
of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) a the coming ol nu (4. D. 
313) | the struggle went o 
On that hard Pagsá world Stes 
And secret loathing fell ; 
EE Deep weariness and sated-lust . 

. . Made human life a hell, 

It has been observediby Préssensé. (vide Chambers. Encyclo- 
pedia, xr 21:9) that, whea Christianity was -established by 
Constantine, he. “ granted, it burdensome protection, though it 
still retained its generous sap," These few words are a.concise 
statement - of the position. A` system of love, purity and: 
brave endurance of. persecution could not but suffer dete- 
xioration when it suddenly acquired all the power of the State, 
A petiod of dogmatic |dictation. set in ;.the doctrine of the. 
Trinity took form ; the- Arians were denounced ; the Church 
itself became the pene The fall.of the Western Empire 
left the central seat of uthority vacant for the Pope; and 
the civilised world -learned to identify Christianity with the 
system of the Roman [obedience This. assumption | affects 
some of the most powerful apologetic works. of later times, . 
especially the eloquent|. pleadings of Chateaubriand. . Both- 
he-and Pascal, before him,. argue as if Romanism were the ` 
only” ‘Christianity, This is, nevertheless, only fallacious as- 

olemic; for all who are not absolutely hostile it Aas 2 
cer ain propriety and. more than: a grain of truth, 








* The burden of proof is'oil thosé who assert, not on. those who deny. 
But see Basnagé: (Hist: de l'Eglise; 44), where it is said that the first - 
positive assertion is that of Lactantius, who died A. D. 325. The state- 
ments of Jerome are unsupported, and in some. part improbable (as that - 
Peter camé to Rome in A. D. 42). AEN j 
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iRor. the’ Reformation, whatever’ symptoms it may, mu d of. 
future emancipation and religious progress, is not, as Protestant, 
champions contend, “an evolution of Christian thought. "Which. 
is a -retury -to its 2 ^ Such language (also. taken from, 
Préssensée) shows a complete misconception of. the meáning. 
of Evolution, which, as defined by -Herbert Spencer, involves: 
a progress.from, incoherent héterogeneousness t to definite homo», 
geneousness and dissipation:of-force until, ultimate dissolution, 
sets in. Being: so,’ Evolution can: Beyer" m return to its SOULCE ; | 
Othati is the progress of Dissolution: i 

Now, ‘there is. nothing-in, the usual. Protestant arguments jo 
show that there was not in the Primitive Church. this; vital 
germ of latent. evolutionary. capacity : nor is there any: evi- 
. dence that its evolution will/not end, in decay. Still. less. is 
there any .groünd for assuming that “Evangelical, Chris- 
tianity.' » "will take the place of Catholicism, The utmost 
.thát.cam be made. out is that the Reformation was one step, 
in the process.of development. .. : 

When the ‘Catholic Church was ‘lected, by the nations of | 
the North, as a final.authority in matters of faith, à necessity 
was still felt for something to take its place, The Reformers 
naturally found their “Rule of faith” in the collection of 
books which was then held to be ‘t The Word of. God.” ‘But a 
time came when acute thibkers.- declared. that. there was, in 
"truth, no such Oracle, and that “ The Bible% was only a title 
inaccurately: rendering a-Greek phrase signifying “ The. books." 
- These were also discovered. to be by no. means uniform in. 
charactér,. -but almost as various. as they were many. A 
suspicion ensued, which was gradually affirmed: by criticism, 
to the effect that the.entire collection. contained: the word: of 
Man about God, rather.than the. word:of God about Mani. and 
that the expression varied from age. to. age.. 

- Fhus, then; the pilgrims towards the hidden. shrine have had | 
‘three different visions at ‘Successive stages -of their progress. 
First, the . message ‘of the. Gospel -to. the Gentiles ; Second, 
the. establishment of spiritual authority at. Rome; Thirds the- 
assertion. of private . judgment ;: Paul,. Hildebrand, Chilling-. 


- worth. What is to be the next step, who- can say? All’ the 


forms here mentioned, however. successive, are. still in. coütem- 
..poraneous - .existence : the. Primitive Gospel; “more. Of ` less, 
‘adapted to modern needs; the- elaborate orthodoxy, ofthe. 
. Roman Church; the- rationalising efforts-of educated Prétes- 
tantism.; and bastárd' systems aré also- found- which mingle- 
one of these with another, like the Anglicàn. High- :Church; 
Nevertheless, in. all will be found a commo property. that 
cannot be lost as long as Européan civilisation retains a posi- 
tive character, whether in the Old-or New World. -in What- : 
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ever form, and from whatever point we egard it, Christianity 
has created the conscience of civilised mankind, and lias laid 
down, the law.of Love... Wherever, therefore, human beings 
are. héld together in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace and 
Nin- righteousness. of life ; wherever ‘altruism is made a guiding 
principle and am idea of. pit i$ revered, there we can still 
allow ‘men to profess: and: call. “themselves Christians. ‘This 
is the true teaching of Jesus of Nazareth ; tbe pattern of faith 
and action that was first set: ii the days of the carly: Cæsars 


üpon the sacred fields of Galilee.* i 
“= OH G. KEENE, 
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, * Book of Common Prayer :. supplication for: “all. sorts and condition’ 
of men." The tone of this prayer appears to show that the founders of 
the Anglican rite never contemplated zzifórmity:as-a condition of-Chtistian’ 
fellowship: the aspiration is-that **all. who: profess -and: call themselves 
Christians may: hold. the faith: in; unity of- ‘spirit.’ ‘This-seems, to bean 
altiost:complete answer to: the complaints. of dissidence ; | except; indeed,. 
in the mouths.of Romanists. ` 

. The -Greek Church. is not here^-mentioned' separately, being taken as" 
a merevàriant- of Catholicism, professed. by the. less civilised. races -of 
Christendom;,but belonging: essentially to the’ class xd ‘authoritative creeds . 


which. sesk: ony in.uniformity. — mur 
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ART, IV. —EKNATH, A RELIGIOUS TEACHER 
| OF THE DECCAN.- 


KNATH was. born in.the year 1548 of the Christian era, E 
| at Paithan, or Protisthan-Poori. His father, : whose 
`. hame Was Soorya Narayána, breathed his-last while Eknath 
was.still in his infancy ; and the: duty:of supporting and educat-. 
ing: "thé: child, therefore, devolvéds on his: grandfather; ‘whose 
‘Mame was Chakrapani, 
"Eknath was. of a quiet disposition, a trait in his charactet 
which. ‘Matiifested itself even in his early days. As a boy, his 
appearance was very thoughtful ; and he was scarcely ever 
. seen playing with his companions like other children. His. 
amusement was of.a special nature. He used to go from 
time to time to the banks of the Godayery, where he Was "seen. 
worshipping pieces of stone, with flowers which he plucked 
from the trees by the river side. He was also heard muttering 
.words,- not fully audible, as if offering prayers to the deities, 
and would recite texts from the Puranas in imitation of; | Hari- 
dases (religious teachers). ~ : 
Chakrapani now thonght it time to educate his gralidson'; ; 
' and, at first, he undertook this work himself, Eknath was 
very intelligent, and, having 'a fetentive memory, soon 
showed an amount of progress which was -scarcely "to bē. 
expected from a boy of his age. Chakrapani was" much 
pleased with. his grandson, and determined to educate him in 
the Vedic lore. With this object in view, he performed the 
boy's U2abi? ceremony in the sixth year of his age, and placed. 
him in charge of a learned. Brahmin to teach -him the ‘Vedas. 
The sharp intellect he possessed, enabled Eknath.to.make. 
,rapid progress in his studies ; and, in addition to the “Vedas, 
he learnt a good deal of. the Puranas, and at his leisure used 
to attend otha and Airtan, and thus became acquainted. with 
many of the incidents narrated in those religious, -books.. 
He took.a great pleasure in reading the lives of} great 
men; and it became. his earnest endeavour: to -imitate: those; 
traits in their character’ which. exalted“ them. - But how | to. 
attain “a. knowledge. of God became the great yearning. of his: 


.' soul ; and, in;order to satisfy it, he used to`go to the religious; 


l teachers ° of Paithan to make enquiries on the subject. --Sorne= 
times, he is said to have. putto the Pundits such difficult: 
questions that they were: unable to give proper answers. to’ 
them, ‘But the object of Eknath was to gain knowledge and. 
not to give trouble to the. Pundits; he made enquiries in a 
€alm spirit, and every one was convinced:of the sincerity; of his: 
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‘purpose ; ; SO that, instead: Sk being annoyed, the Pundits were 
po with him... 
Eknath was much attached to: his grandfather and grand. 
mother, and obeyed - their orders with great alacrity, - attending 
«them: at the time of their sickness, ‘and ministering to their 
wants, He paid due veneration to eldetly - persons ; was 
affectionate to his companions, and:bore with patience the taunts 
and abuse'"of the ill-disposed boys of the neighbourhood. . 
The information -he received from the Pundits of Paithan. 

did not satisfy "him,  and- he would. frequent temples , and 
lonely places from time to .time for the purposes of contem- 
plation. -On a certain occasion, when he was thinking’ of: the 
Divine . Beingsin. a temple dedicated to-Shiva, he heard_a voice. 
saying: “There is a great man in Deoghur, . named Jonardun 
Punth. Take him for your religious guide, and. you: will gain 
your object," -Thesé words .took. Eknath by surprise ; ~and 
-he-wWas at a loss to know whence the voice came. He had: 
read in the Puranas of the Almighty Being. having vouchsafed 
their wishes to his devotees on various occasions, and he con- - 
cluded-that it was the voice of God. He thought much about 
this. Divine command, and -was seized with a desire to carry 
it out, But, when he came to -think of the difficulties that 
confronted him, he knew not what to do. . His grandfather |. 
and. grandmother were old and indigent, and were dependent 
on-him in many ways. -Moreover, they were dotingly attached 
‘to him, and he knew that his absence would- be greatly felt 
by them. Then, he was only eight years old, and it-was no 
ordinary task for such a child to undertake a journey. to Deo- 
ghur, But, he considered. it to be his paramount duty:to obey 
(xod, and he,. thérefore;-resolved to go there.’ It was necessary 
for him to obtaif: some information ‘about the route to 
Deoghur, and he went to a Pourazz£, who gave him particulars 
about it. Eknath told -the Pouranikthat he was . going to 
See Jofiardun Punth, .' - t 


:'Deoghur was forty miles from Paithan, ` a the foad toit ^ ` 


wags not-a good one ;. but. nothipg. could iprevent the intrepid 
boy from carrying ‘out his resolution. During his journey, 
he'travelled in thé day time,:and rested at night, sleeping 
beneath some. spreading ‘tree, with a stone: for. his pillow. : 
Having ‘no money with him, he. was .compelled. to. satisfy. 
his hunger with fruits and-rõots.- His hardships were great, 
but he bore them with patience. -When and. how 'tó see the 
saintly form of Jonardun Punth was his-one prevailing: thought; 
It-took him five days to reach: Dowlatabad.* - In.the mean- 
time Chakrapanf and his .wife: weré.‘filled with anxiety 
by t the Busen and. expecting , the return of Eknath. They: 





$ ss -* Another name for Deoghnz, ^ 
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at first “thought he had. gone { to visit some biota atia little. 
distance from Paithan, and would come back' shortly :. but; | 
as day after day passed; they became alarmed,. Chakrapani 
then set about ‘making enquiries in the. neighbourhood. He | 

. went to the Pundit whom Eknath was in the habit of. visiting,« 
But no one could tell him. anything about the boy. The néigh- 
bours of ‘Chakrapani*weré much attached to Eknath, and they | 
also were filled with anxiety on his account, and made: 'enqüi« 
ties about him, going to temples, river banks and: hill cdves’ 
in quest of him ; but ‘no ‘trace of him could. be found, The 
Pouranik from: whom Eknath ‘had, made enquiries about the 
route to Deoghur, was the only person who could have given 
information about him, but unfortunately he had i Faithàn 
‘for some other place. ; E 

After feaching Dowlatabad, Eknath made enquities about 
Jonardun Puhth's residence. Punthjee was-a famous man, and: 
Eknath had. no. difficulty in obtaining the necessary informas- 
tion. But here we should say something about this Jonardun 
Punth. Punthjee was a Brahmin of the Deshastà community, 

_ and a resident of Challisgáorn.* He- was a man of; great 
ability and many accomplishments, and was. famous ifor his 
‘learning and wisdom.. He was a good councillor in. the 
, cabinet : and a brave general in the field.. A Mahomedan King 
ruled Dowlatabad .at that time, and .when- Eknath reached 
Dowlatabad, Jonardun Punth was his Prime Minister, On 
special occasions he was’ required to take the field also, "But. 
Jonardun Punth was algo a great dévotee, and in the: midst 
‘of his onerous and multifarious business he’ did not" forget 
his religious duties. He devoted every Thursday wholly to. 
the worship of Duttatreya,, On that day he separated himself. 
entirely from secular affairs ; and, out of reverence to him, all 
the Courts: and - offices. of ` the Kingdom used to be closed, 
On,,other days, aftergfinishing his work, hé passed his. time 
in reading the S#astras, carrying on religious conversations 
and worshipping God. Hé was a great. Yogee, and-he used 
to pass a portion.of his time every day in communión with 
his Maker, -~ 

Eknath came.to the house of Jonardun Punth, and, standing 
at the door, sent intimation of. his arriyal to bim through a 
servant. Jonardun’Punth came out of his room, and was 
going to see Eknath, when the latter entered the house and. 
prostrated himself before him. Jonardun Punth took the- 
by the hand, atid told him to take some resti He. spoke to 
him kindly, and asked what: had induced him to; come 
-tọ him.  Eknath said that his object was to study the 
_ Shastras, to obtáin a knowledge of God, and, to see that: ‘Great 
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* There is a station of the G. I. P. Railway at this place. è ` 
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Being. He told him of tie voice of God’he had heard in the 
temple of Shiva, and how that voice “had induced him tö 
conie to him. ‘The words of Eknath pléased Jonardun Punth 
greatly. He was astonished to see a boy imbued with so much 
.lové to God, arid began to instruct him in thé SZastras, and 
Eknath became his devoted: pupil, aiid’ began to serve his 
spiritual guide . in the manner ‘that was in.vogue. in ancient 
times. He used tọ rise early in the morning, ard, after, Wash- 
ing. himself, clean the temple. attached to Jonardun Punth's. 
house, and tlie room of. his spiritual’ guide: After this, he 
‘used. to devote himself to the. service of Jonardun Purith. 
This service consisted of arrangements for washing and bath- 
ing, as wellsas for. the worship of God., After washing the 
clothes léft by Jonardun Punth aftér. bathing, sie would go and 
.fetch flowers . and leaves of the Bel treë; and place them in thé 
temple with ‘other, things Fequired for the" worship of the 
tutelàr deity. - 

After pérforthing these. sétvicés, hé ‘studied the. Shastras, 
ia which he made considerable progress, `. Besides tlie Vedas 
and the U panishads, he studied the learned works of the. great 
saiüt Dnyanadéva. Whilst studying; lie réquiestéd his spititual 
guidet to explain'to him intricate, mattéfs, and the èxplanaʻ 


tens 


tions he réceived from: Jonardun Pimth satisfied hir: Jonar: . 
dufi Punth became greatly pleased with Eknath, and. used, 
to take him with him wherever he went; In addition to the 
duties lié peiformėd in coñnéċtiow -with household áffairs; 
Elináth . assisted Jonárdüi: Pünth in hif work. relating to the 
affairs of the State, ahd. it is said that ona certain occasion, 
whén ' Jonafdun Punth was engaged.iu yoga, Eknath ‘fought 
against an army that had attacked Dowlatabad, and. süéceeded 
in. driving it away. Eknath passed twelve years with Jonardun 
Punth, who finally taught him. how to aad yoga and en- 
lightened hii with Brokmo Duyan: 

Soon afterwards Jonardtin Punth ‘went: oh a pilgrimage to 
some of tlie sacred places, and took Ekfath with him. Among” 
Other: places, they visited Nasik: atid  Trimiback. "They. passed 
soithe time at Putichabati in Nasik, Where; at the request of 
jótiardan- Path, Eknath wróte.a commentary on the Sreniad 
Bhagbat. . 

.., They thén refined, to Dówlatábad. After à time Jardi 
Punti told Eküath ‘that, as he had already become learned 
“nthe SAastras and received divine knowledgé, it was now 
‘necessary for hiri-to go on pilgrimage in order to- complete his 
‘kriowledge. Thé sight of, the wonderful Works of nature would 
“iinpréss him with ‘the glory and might of God"; conversation 
‘with saints who résort to placés: of pilgrimage. would perfect his 
knowledge, and an insight into” the matiners and customs of 
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different peoples veda: give him experience, which woüld be 
of great benefit to-him, Jonardun Punth went on to tell Eknath 
that, after he had finished bis pilgrimage, he Should return to 
his native’ place and lead .& family life. It was not necessary, 
_ he said, that a man should lead the life of an anchorite; “One 
_ who is religiously inclined can pass his time in ‘worshipping 
God and serving his fellow-men.in the midst of worldly affairs. 
Jonardun Punth impressed. this: on the mind of Eknath, and 
concluded by saying that a man had several duties .to perform, 
which he could hardly do from his place of seclusion. " Having 
received . these. instructions, -Eknath bowed down before 
od Punth, and, alter: receiving | his blessing,’ took: leave 
of him. ~ 
^^ Eknath's grandfather and- grandmother pilsed dhetect- 
years in great distress. Then they came to know from the 
Pundit from whom Eknath received information about the 
route to Dowlatabad, -that he had gone to Jonárdun Funth 
-to study the Shastras and receive instruction from him. > This 
, hews filled their minds with a desire to see their grandson 
ES But there was aii obstacle in the way ; Chakrapani was 
too old to undertake a journey to Dowlatabad, and he ‘knew 
: pot what step to take to bring Eknath back. He could have 
sent a man with.a letter to him, but he had no money to pay 
him. He explained his difficulties to the Pundit already men- 
tioned, and the distressed condition of the old man affected. 
him so much that he himself undertook to go to Dowlatabad. ' 
` When the Pundit arrived at Dowlatabad and saw- Jonardun. 
"Punth, he related to that great man thé object of hisivisit; 
and explained | to him the pitiable condition in which Chakra- 
pani and his wife had been placed in the -absence of Eknath; 
Jonardun Punth was pained to hear, this, and informed-the- 
Pundit that Eknath, after studying the Shastras and obtaining: 
divine knowledge, had gone on pilgrimage, and that, 'after 
finishing: it; he..would: return.to his native place, ‘so; that. 
Eknath's grandfather and grandmother need not be anxious 
on his account. ^ The, Pundit rejoined that- it "would "take 
Eknath. some years. to. visit all the places of pilgrimage i in. 
. India, and it was desirable to take some .steps to bring’ him: 
back: Chakrapani and his wife, the Pundit continued, were; 
in the utmost distress, and it was a question whether they: 
would live till their. grandson had completed his pilgrimage, so: 
that his ‘speedy return was necessary. On hearing ‘this, 
Jonardun Punth informed him that Eknath, after visiting’the’ 
sacred places of Northern India, must pass through Paithan: 
on his way to Southern India, and that he. would arrange -to 

-stop his further progress, So saying, Jonardun Punth wrote 
. two letters, one addressed to Eknath and the other to Chakras . 
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pani, and handed them over to the Pundit, With PER to 
the: former; Jonardun Punth said that enquiries should be 
made about Eknath, and the; lettér-handed ‘over to him at 


Paithan. The Pundit then- expressed. his gratefulness to | 


D 


Punthjee, and, took leave of:hitmn;:- 

On his return to Paithan, the Pundit: handed over the two 
letters ‘to Chakrapani, and related to him the substance of his 
‘conversation with Jonardun Punth. * Chakrapani read the letter 
to his address. It contained.an account of Eknath’s progress, 
together with words of consolation to him, and a. request that 
he would hand over the other letter to Eknatb, which would 
stop: his further progress. Chakrapsni was overjoyed to hear 
all that Jonardun. Punth had to relate of the progress made 
by Eknath in the path of religion, and the hope of Bee him 
soon buoyed up his spirits. . . 

After leaving Dowlatabad, Eknath went towards the ` ‘north, 
He first- visited the sacred river .Nerbudda, and bathed in 
it. The sight.of the famous Nerbudda falls, thé marble 
rocks on its banks, and the romantic hill, on the summit of 
which were structures containing images of gods and goddesses 
“made of stone, produced a great impression on him. The forests 
skirting the Nerbudda brought to his mind the holy associa- 
tions connected with the devotion of the sages of old, who 
passed their time in these sylvan. spots in communion with 
their Maker. After this; Eknath visited Chitrakoot, The 
stream Paishanni, flowing through it, and the hills with which 
it is studded, reminded him of the sojourn of Ram Chandra, 
. Seeta Devi and Lakshman in those romantic places, and of 
the holy lives led by them, and the thought of the good. deeds 
of these personages stirred noble sentiments in his mind. He 
"now appreciated fully the wise advice given him, by : Jonardun 
"Punth to lead 'a family life, and became conviriced that; by 
relinquishing the world, a man fails in the performance’ of 
important duties which 'he is bound to -discharge. - After 
leaving Chitrakoot, he visited, one after another; Prayaga 


( Allahabad ),. Kashi ( Benares y, Ayodhia (Oudb),. Muthoora, 


Brindabun, Haridwar and the sacred places on the *Hima-, 
layan range, such as‘ Kedar and Budrinath. He thén came 
:southward, and, after seeing: Dwarka; Joonaghur and Dakoor, 
made his way towards Paithan. Wherever he halted, it was 
his wont to stop in’ some temple, or chatram (rest house), 
“on. the outskirt of the place; ‘on arriving at Paithan, he took 
"up his abode in the very temple in. which he had heard the 
voice of God. - 


: There was no arrangement: in the temple for supplying. 


food to strangers, and it Was; therefore, necessary for Eknath 
to go to the village d alms, It 8o happened that, at the 
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same time, Chakrapani, after visiting. à temple, was returne 
ing. home’; but, feeling tired, ‘the sat down to` rest iii 
front- of one: of the houses of .the’ place ; and, . while he 
was there, who should. come -out of the house. but Eknath; 
He was in the -garb of a--hermit, and. Chakrapanil- took 
him for a Yogi. But, on looking: 'at him more closely, ‘he 
was struck: with. his, “resemblance. to Eknath, and: called him 
-by his.name. Eknath. had.nót intended to visit--his. grand: 
father and grandmother, although he-had ‘thought of. taking 
-enquiries about them. . When. coming out of the house, he 
had, iu fact, recognised Ghakrapani, but he. did | not ‘Speak 
to Bin But, when he.lieard, the voice of. Chakrapani, hé 
could no longer restrain himself,-but bowed down-:béforej him, 
‘and related to him all that had happened to him duriüg thë 
past thirteen years: It gave Chakrapani much pleasuré.to heat 
. from Eknath an account of.his religious life, and he blessed 
him heartily. . Chakrapani then asked Eknath whether: it~ was 
right on his part to leave him and his wife in this. their dise 
:tressed condition. Eknath: gave 'nó reply, but wept bitterly. 
"He then confessed. that he was’ the.cause of all their troubles, 
 and^asked Chakrapani's..pardon for what had happened, 
j Chakrapani forgave -him, but he begged ‘him. not to continue 
his pilgrimage... To this Eknath replied with all humility that 
4t was the- order of-his spiritual guide that he should first! visit 
All the places: of pilgrimage iri India, - and then return to his 
native place and lead a family life.. On héàring. this,. Cliákra- 
“pani handed him the letter of Jonardun -Punth-that was: with 
-him. The purport of this letter-was that’ it was: Eknath's. first 
„duty fo minister to the wants of his gtandfathér and grand- 
: mother, who in their old age and -distressed conditión ‘sorely 
-tieeded his help’; that.to-serve. them was of greater merit; than 
‘the. performance of pilgrimage, and that, after reading this 
letter, he should cut short his journey, and, place himself at the 
‘Service of ' Chákrapani and his wife. “Ektnath obeys uet iti- 
junctions of Jonardun Punth. ^ x 
' After En his rer nga and jissdesther. tò iie best 
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(to ne and disten - -to, Br aid the a with popie uae 
‘expounded the SZastzas, and the noble ‘sentiments: which, his 
_Kivtun and ‘hymns breathed, exercised.a great influence Over. 
‘them. In time, Eknath's audience increased to such. an extent 
that. the erection. of a larger. structuré became - necessary to 
accommodate it, mane the people of Paithan raised a. fund’ om 
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as. LAN mandi Tbe ris of Eknath” as a mgood. Haridas 
spread abroad, people from: distant.places came to hear him,. 
.and'the presents made hiñ by the-devotees enabled him to 
“support himself and` his family. At: this time a respectable 
gentleman of Bijapur, bearing: of ^ his- reputation and the 
religious life led by him, offered to give his daughter in 
marriage to;him, and, the matter having been settled. with : 
Chakrapani, the nuptial. ceremonies were duly performed, ` 
Eknath lived happily for some years 5. ; but no-one is. destined 
to.enjoy happiness “unalloyed in this world. Calamities at 
length overtook :-him. He lost his grandfather and grands 
mother one after another. --These- E afflicted Eknath great. 
ly, but he consoled himself with the.reflectión that the visita- - 
tions of Providence are ihtended for the good of mankind. " 
~After- this, he heard of the death of his spiritual guide. "During 
the life-time of ‘that great man, he had shown his gratitude to 
him for the great benefits hé had obtained from “him, and after 
his’ death, he took steps to keep his memory alive, With: this 
view, he organised a ‘religious gathering on the anniversary 
of Jonardan Punth’s departure from' this life. 
Eknath. was accustomed to rise very early i in the morning, 
After bathing and worshipping, he used to. read the Puranas, 
His next duty was to attend to the strangers who came to his 
house, and. whose wants he supplied to tlie best of his power; 
In the afternoon; he used. to go fo the"temple, in order to ex- 
pound the SZas/ras to the people, and remained. there till eve- 
ning, when he returned home ; but shortly-after. offering his 
.evening prayers to God’ he would come back to the temple. At 
this time, Eknath used to-perform K7ertun. In this he dis- 
- played- his oratorical às well as poetical powers. Taking some . 
text of the SZastras for the subject of his discourse, he. would 
explain it in a lucid manner, illustrating it with incidents and 
stories bearing:on the subject, His style was characterised by 
ease and sweetness, and. he had the: gift of extemporising ín 
veise, “His religious discourses kept his audience spell-bound. 
He soon became famous as an expounder of the Shastvas and - 
an orator, and péople from distaut places came to Paithan to 
heat him, “In time, the audience became so large that even the 
_ Spacious temple-would not hold them, and the people raised a 
fresh fund and made additions'to it, “Then Eknath’s labours 
increased greatly : but, fortunately,. a relation of.his named 
Qordhun became his disciple at this ' time,’ and. assisted’ him . 
with great devotion, —s 
- The famous saint Dnyanadeva testata). had published a 
Mahratti version of the Bhagabat Geeta, with. his notes on the © 
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text, which goes by the | name of Dnyaneshwari. The boot. is. 
‘an excellent one, and Eknath took great pleasure in reading it ; 
-but its style is so obscure.that people ‘find great difficulty in 
. understanding it. With tbe, view of making it more „popular; 
- Eknath wrote a commentary on it. explaining the difficult 

passages. His efforts met with Success, and the -people “réad. 
the work with eagerness, and derived much advantage? from. 
it. The religious instruction which. Eknath gave produced a‘ 
marvellous. effect on the inhabitants of Paithan ; and: many: 
- persons of evil -habits became reformed and- devoted une 
. selves to the worship of God... 

Whilst leading men into the path of rectitude by bi’ ae 
gious discourses in the temple, Eknath was ‘not .unmindfil . of - 
the poverty of thé- people . around him, and it became. 
his inmost endeavour to. ‘give them rélief. The presents’ 
` he. received from his hearers in the temple always kept him, 
in funds, and, after defraying his necessary expenses, he.use di 
, to spend whatever was left in affording relief to the needy.. 
` When necessary, he attended sick persons, People resorted to: 
his house for help in large, numbers; and he used to assist: 
them'to the best of his power. As has already been mention- 
ed, it was his daily duty to feed. those. who came to him.. 
In this he made no-distinction between rich and poor, between: 
a Brahmin and a Shudra, but served all with the same sort of! 
food. . A-spécial trait in. Eknath's charácter was that. he 
acted - up to the . principles he - advocated.: His instructions 
‚to the people were :—“ A’ Brahmin who is illiterate and of 
dissolute character, should not be given the respect due:to m. 
Brahmin properly so called, but if a man belonging to à-lower 
class shows rectitude of - ‘conduct, he should be venerated., 
If a Brahmin of low character and a helpless person come, 
for help at the same time, preference should. be given. to 
the: latter." >., ‘Eknath was of :a mild -disposition, ` He -iwas. 
careful to do- “nothing that he thought likely to wound ; the: 
feelings .of others. He was: also, forosanog, and bore the. ills 
of life with equanimity. disce aom 

Though the inhabitants of Paithan’ greatly . revered. him,. 
there were certain Brahmins: who conceived malicious. feelings: 
towards him, -and some of them.even ‘went~ the length.of; in- 
juring him. | These Brahmins used to earn moriey by. perform- 
ang Kirtun.: but whenever Eknath's performatice:took place, 

noone went to ‘hear them. There-was ariother cause sof theif 
“enmity towards ‘Eknath. - The teachings . of Eknath^andithe- 
. good example set by him succeeded in reforming many; persons: 
of vile character. .The .Brahmins used to ‘earn. money; by 
performing: expiatory ceremonies for those who committed 
heinous sins; but “when these - ‘men forsook’ their. evil T 
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expiatory rites bécame nnee eny in-their Case, so that: their 
income: was reduced. .-They began to make false. charges ` 
against him in ‘order’ to injure his reputation, and. they also ` 
applied low epithets to‘him in the course. of conversation; but 
„nothing ruffed the. temper of Eknath. He gave no response 
to these persecutors. Far from retaliating the wrongs .done 
him, be continued to, pay the Brahmins. the respect due to! 
‘them as Pundits.. This noble conduct ` shamed . the Brahmins, 
and they ceased to injure him, 

Eknath had a marvellous power of bearing with patiente 
the wrongs done him: by others - In illustration of this, 
it is narrated. that, ‘on à certain occasion, he was return- - 
‘ing from the Godavery after bathing, wheü a Mahomedan 
spat on him. Eknath said nothing, but quietly went back. 
to the river to bathe. When -he returned, tbe Mahomedan 
Again treated him in the same manner, Eknatli went to the 
~Godavery a second time and bathed. Again he received the 
same treatment from the Mahomedan, In this manner the 
affair. went on. throughout the whole day. _ It is said that in 
the evening the Mahomedan became a mute, and this visit- 
ation of God convinced him that Eknath was à man favored . 
of Heaven, He then repented of what he had done, and 
asked the pardon. of Eknath by signs, whereupon ‘-Eknath- 
blessed the man, and he began to speak; - 

The: fame of Eknath as a great scholar and a writer of note_ 
spread: abroad; so that even the Pundits of Benares came 
to hear -of it. On a certain occasion, a famous: Pundit of that 
‘place sent. to "Eknath ; for an explanation of some verses of a 
puzzling nature. composed: by:him. ^ Eknath, after explaining 
them in ‘four different ways, sent back the verses» to’ the 
Pundit. "The Pundit, being satisfied with Eknath’s explana. . 
tions, “showed ‘them’ to other Pundits, who- were loud in his 
. praige;iand one of them showed his appreciation of this: inci 
by'coming to Paithan to see him. 

Brahmins. of questionable character never m from him 
; the respect ‘which was due to them as Brahmins : but, whilst: 
viewing their conduct with displeasure, - he. showed no mark of | 
hatred towárds.them: It was- his inmost endeavour to- lead | 
them to the: path-of rectitude. In fine, he sought the welfare 
. of all, irrespective of their.caste, their position in life, and their 
_ character. #He did not consider himself to have done his duty. 
 By-simply- préaching thé truths of religion and giving instruc- 
. tions" within -the precincts’ of the- temple, but used to go to 
the houses of the people to' give them lessons in morality and. ` 
religion. By ‘this. means, he succeeded in reclaiming persons 
of bad; character, and’inducing good: mien : to BOvenee: in the; 
path of progress: e E S 4 
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Élnath adopted a peculiar method by: which he put to shame 
bos. who tried to injure him. It is related that, on a certain. 
' occasion a thief came to his-house to rob Hint. - 'Ektiath became 
aware of his presence, but remained quiet," while the thief took 
one thing after another. When he was aboüt to go’awa 
Eknath accosted him, telling him that there were- some ; ard 
` valuable things which would be of great benefit to him, and 
that he should not leave them behind; “and his-words so 
shamed the thief that he not only. restored what. he: had. taken, 
but abandoned: his evil habit; ^ ^: 

, "The following is Eknath's portraiture ‘of a saint : ‘A 'gürlasd 
of Roodrakshæ. may or. may. not adorti the neck of a saint, but 
he must be of a pure-heart, and lie should speak to. othérs in. 
a: mild tone.. He may not have twisted: hair-on his: head, but: 
he must possess ` self-knowledge, and.be à man of. large. ex- 
 perience. His body -may not be covered with ashes, but lve 
must-not turn ‘his. eyes towards women with a' bad'- motive Æ- 
saint should not be covetous. ‘He should not speak. ill of others; 
There are many who-give good instructions to others; but 
.dó not act up to the same themselvés, - That man is really 
à saint who- ‘shows by. his own example: what. he: preaches.. 
to others,^ . “ 1 S08 

‘Eknath showed: conclusively that a man can be of. ‘more: 
‚service by living in the: midst:of worldly-affairs than- by relin- 

— quishirig: them. ‘He was blessed: with two daughters.and a son, 
the latter of whom made considerable progress in Baowirige: 
_ and, became: known as Hari Pundit. 

: There are some: striking’ incidents in: the life òf- Eknath; 
Whatever maybe thought: of the miraculous’ événts, -with- 
which: they are associated, they show his reputation’ for maga- 
nanimity. ` It -is -related that; on the. occasion- ofthe ánni-* 
versaty of his father's death, lie made arrangements to entertain: 
a numberof: Brahmins, “The food was’ ‘skilfully - prepared;. 
and its odours’ were- wafted by- the: wind" outside the house.” 
. Some" mer belonging ` to the lowest class" of' Hindus ;who.” 
" happened’ to. be: passing’ by, smelt the odour of tlie viands'and_ 
remarked: to one another on the delicacies. that Bad been. 
prepared and" thair ill fortuhe-in being: unable to. enjoy them; 
Their remarks reaching. the ears‘of Eknath; he brought them 
into his house, and fed them sumptuously. Arrangements were | 
afterwards made to prepare fresh dishes --for the ‘entertainment: ee 
of the Brahmins who liad been. irivited p. but; when- “the? Bi 
mins. came: to -khowof this; they: felt themselves insulted,:and: ` 
refused to’ come’.to- the: feast. . Eknath was greatly -moitified, ' 
‘but said nothing. While lie was still brooding over. the 
mattef, he observed. some’ Brahmins: entering. hist- house.” 
Though they were Sapere to him, he gave thenr a; hearty, res 
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ception, and fed. them sumptuously, . After’ the. repast ‘was 
over, the Brahmins took leave: of ` him, much, gratified. with 
the way they had, been entertained, ~The Brahmins. of the 
neighbourhood who. had refused; to. partake: of Eknatlís feast 
-saw them coming out, and, ‘coming ‘close-to theni, were.aston- 
ished to find that they were no, other than their deceased, ances- 
tors amd neighbours. This. strange occurrence brought them, 
to. their senses, and they became convinced that he was a mam 
favouréd of Heaven, and came to. him and obtained his pardon: 
for what they. had done. 2 . 

There wasa certain devotee named Rama: in Paithan, who, 
though. he, was: a Shudra, used to: go.with his wife to` the, temple f 
daily to. hear Eknath, Eknath's. teachings regarding caste induced 
Rama tethink that he might invite him to dine; with, him. 
Eknath- accepted. the invitation, and went to his bọuse at- 
the. appointed time, On aang of this, some  "Brahenins, 
Eknath dining there, On their Way bacle;: they, | met some other: 
Brahmins, and told them.what they had. seen ; but as the 
latter had. just seen, Eknath at his -own house, they were filled: 
with amazement. All the: Brahmins then. repaired together 
to.the house of.Eknath, and saw; him. there: talking to: his dis~ 
ciples, They then returned: to, Rama's house, and,,to their 
astonishment found him there also chewing betel-nüts. When. 
they attempted to speak: to Eknath, he disappeared, and no 
oné could sée. where he went; ~ B 

.Another tradition is- that à. Brahmin, of Paithan. deposited, 
a piece.of,gold: with Eknath, and went to a distance on business., 
Eknath,. thinking the. temple a secure place, kept the gold. 
there : but it so. happeried that it got. thrown. into the river 
along with the..flowers ‘offered, to; the deity. On. his return 
to. Paithan, the: Brahmin; went to Eknath, and asked him. for. 
tlie gold; Eknath’ searched, carefully, . but could not find it. 
The Brahmin..fhereupón became. enraged, and abused Eknath, 
who bore everything quietly, and, when his:temper had some-- 
what abated; requested. him in "gentle tones .to accompany. 
him to the river.. The Brahmin. complied, and:both went to. 
the Godavery., On reaching the river, Eknath picked. up,some: 
stones. from. its: bed, and. holding . out his hand, told the 
Brahmin to take his. property. from-it, The Brahmin. thought. 
Eknath was. joking with. him, and. treated. his words with 
contempt. -Eknath then begged. him to.take’one, of the. pieces’ 
of. stone, The Brahmin did so, and on looking at it he.saw. 
that it had turned into gold. ` 2 

Some account must now be given of the writings of Eknath. 
As we have already said, he was a great- poet. Poetry in the 
form of abhangas and slokas came from. his lips extemporaneous- 
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- lys He also wrote several4books. To énable people ignórant 


of Sanscrit to read the, Bhagbat, he set about translating that 
work into Mahratti, and added exegetical notes.. When two 
chapters of the book-were. finislied, a Brahmin took a copy. of 


`. them,'and it became his daily duty to recite them, "It so 


happened that the Brahmin had occasion to go to Benares; and, 
whilst there, he continued to recite the two chapters of the. Bhag- 


. “bat; after „bathing ` in the: Ganges, in the hearing of the people. 
` The:beauty and eloquence of the style, and the masterly manner 


in which the passages were explained, attracted the attention 


" of a certain local” Brahmin, who mentioned the version. to a 


Á 


Sannyasi of great learning who was at that time in Beriares. 


">The Sannyasi expressing a desire to see the work, the Brah- 
. mitrshowed him the two chapters of the Bhagbat, He too 


was struck with its excellence.:.but he disapproved of the. 


contents of religious books being made public, lest the people 


should be able to acquaint themselves with the Shaszras,and 
no longer need iüstrüction from Pundits who would thus lose 
their prestige, - He, therefore, ordered one of his disciples 
to throw these-two chapters of the Bhagbat into the Ganges: 
He- then ascertained the name of the commentator, and serit 
some of: his disciples to him with a letter requesting him to 
come to Benares with ihe Mahratta version of the, Bhagbat 
madé by him: 

" On arrival at Paithan,. he men handed over the Sannyasi's: 
letter to Eknath. Eknath had heard the name of the Sannyasi, 


: © and- he considered it desirable to comply with his request. 
. At that time, five chapters of the Bhagbat were ready, and he 


took them with him-to Benares, and handed them over ‘to the 
Sannyasi. "The Sannyasi read them, and was convinced by. 
them of the: great ability of Eknath, but told him that he 
should not have undertaken the translation of the Bhagbat, as 
it would lower.the prestige of the pundits, - who were virtually 
the expounders of the Sfastras to the people. Eknath replied: 
that he thought he was doing good by making the” Bhágbaf 
accessible to those who were ignorant of Sanscrit, and that, 


there was no injunction in the SZasfras against. such 'à- course. 


After this-an assembly of pundits was held in which a discus= 
sion took place between Eknath and the Sannyasi on the Hindu: 
Shastras, In the coutse.of the discussion, Swamijee put several 
intricate questions to Eknath ; but he gave suitable repliés to. 
them all. Then “Eknath, in "his turn, put some question& fo: 
Swamijee ; but: that learned man failed to give satisfactory: 


replies to them.. In this discussion Eknath displayed a ivast. 


knowledge of the .SSAastras and great power of argütnen-" 


tation; The Sannyasi lost his temper ; but Eknath carried oni 


= the discussion with calmness. The logomachy ended. it the’ 
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victory of Eknath, and .his fame üow spread throughout 
Benares. The Pundits of that sacred place. recognised him as 
thé ‘preatest Pundit of the time, .and began to show him 
becoming veneration. At their requést, Ekpath remained. in 
„Benares for some time. During : hisSojourn.. here, he wrote 
an "excellent book, called Rukmini” Sayambara, or. the 
marriage of Rukmini, with Sree-Krishna; and completed his 
commentary on the Bhagbat, now known as Eknathi Bhagbat. 
It is iot: known what other work was done.by 'Eknath during 
his stay at Benares: but it is probable that he continued to 
instruct the people by means of Kotha and Kzrzug. , ^: 

After returning to Paithan, Eknath resumed his work. of 
instructing the people iu the temple. At this time, he wrote 
some books, among which was the" Bhavartha Rámdyan;-àn 
elaborate poem of considerable merit. He did. not live to 
carry this work beyond the accoiint of the war between Ram 
Chandra and Ravana; but it was completed by one of his. 
disciples after’ his death. He wrote somé other books also, 


1 


viz, Atma Sukha, Hastamulak and Ananda Lahari: but it' - 


is not known when they were written. During his life-time, the . 


books were.known to.a few persons -only ; but they became 
popular after his death. BE. Be Seas, a | 
. The character of Eknath’s teachings at the temple, which 
produced a marvellous effect on the audience, may be gathered 
from the following precepts :— l | 


i. When taking the name of God; do so with sincerity. i 


Mere utterance of itis of no avail If you take 
the name of God and at thè- same time do- not 
abandon your sins, you show insincetity; a 
, 2, Remove evil thoughts from your heart: and let Vithal 
(Godj be the object of your thought, p 
.$ -Go to worship God with a pure heart. 
4. Your first duty is to maintain your family, If you 
"fail to perform your duties to those who depend on 
you, but-make.a show of. yoür liberality -by relieving 
. the wants of others; you commit a-great sin. ` 
e. Whatever help you give to your fellow brethrén, con- 
EM . sidef it to be your duty to give it. Do not expéct 
Rr ae d anything in retuín for it; Iw. MOM E 
6;- Lead a family life, but do not be ténaciously attached 
"A ^. to’ the things of this world..^ mE "M 
 .lmthe year 1609 A: D he was taken ill. .Feéling that bis 
end was approaching; he sent. for his disciples; and told them 
that Ke was soon about to leave. thé&m.. He. then expressed 
a desire to go to the banks.of- the Godavéry and perforin a 
Kurtun there. His disciples made the necessary. arrangements ; 
and, the next day, after rising from his-bed, Eltuiath bathed 
VOL cur] 2| : E ow - ' 19 
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. and. petiere d'his usual wapshin: He then, with his disciples 
and other men who had assembled at his house, went towards 
the Godavery; repeating the name of -Hari, On reaching 
the banks .of the river, Eknath. saw a crowd-of men of different 
: eàstes.who had come there to. hear his last. AZrzug and to bid, 

. him. farewell. Eknath was. pleased to see them, and- pêr- 
. formed- Airtun with great. ‘enthusiasm. Ë, ‘After the performance 
was over, Eknath took leave of all. -He then: walked into 
. the river, and, after repeating several times the words “Victory 
to Jonardun, " he took his Samadhi, ie. absorbed himself in 
the' Great Spirit. After.a while the people brought his corpse 
out of the river and burnt it. A monument-was then: raised on 
- the spot, and on it was placed the. pair of sandals which 
Eknath‘had worn. At this spot, a gathering takes place every 
- year to commemorate the anniversary of his death.  ; 

The great: devotion of Eknath to his spiritual guide is an 
example worthy of imitation. The: present age, with, its. 
‘so-called liberal views, may regard that devotion as servility,; ; 

.but.it should be borne in mind that the relations. which 

- existed in ancient times between the teacher and the taught. 
, produced many dutiful men, who succeeded in- placing India 
in the, van of advancement,  Eknath and Jonardun Punth 
followed the ‘time-honoured procedure, and the resùlt-was that 
‘thé teacher had every reason to be proud of his disciple, and 
Eknath, by the service he rendered to Jonardun Punth, rose to 
. thé acme of progress, and succeeded in showing an example 
of humility, forbearance, ‘and . activity, which has giten him 
a high placé among the saints of India, 

There is. an. impression among some of us that, if We wish 
to obtain salvation, we must renounce the world. The-life of 
Eknath has proved it to be an erroneous one, Eknath Téd à 
E life, and in the midst of it he showed his great devotion 
.to God. and his love to mankind. ` Indeed; the life of; Eknath 
shows that a devoted servant of-God cam do more good i in the 

- midst of his family than' in a place remote from the habita- 
^ tions of. men., ; 
. Ata time when priestcraft was in full force, Eknath displayed 
a liberality of mind which, is wonderful, Whilst the- Brahmins 
~ of-Paithan hated the Shudras, Eknath made no distinction 
between a Brahmin’ and a Shudra, He served.the. same sort 
of food to both. He received them both at (his house i in ^ ping 
manner, , He even went to the length of paying greater. Spect 
to a virtuous Shudra than-he did to a depraved Brahmin. . 

-In his dealings with: the people, he made no distinction 
< between Brahmins and Shudras. According to the - Hiñdu 
Shastras, a Brahmin can take his ‘food at the. house of a vir- 
tuous Shudra. But the injunctions. of the Shastras have been 
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thrown into the back onal’ and customs which are the caus 

of .the present time, have taken their place. Not to speak of 

Shudras, Brahmins of one class are now seen refusing. to : 
dine with their brethren of another class.- It is much to be 
‘regretted that the liberal.education our country-men have 
‘received has not yet. resulted in imbuing them with liberality. 
‘The Hindus of' the ‘present day. profess to have a great regard 
for the Shastras. But what do we see? They in reality attach- 
‘more. value to customs which are contrary to the injunctions 
of the SZastras, than. to the Skastras themselves, ` This is the 
greatest of the evils that are corroding the heart of Hindu 
Society, .and it should be the endeavour of every reformer to 
root it out; Mere preaclíing will not effect much. Let-men 
like Eknath arise, and show, by example what they’ preach. 
Eknath rose above the prejudices of his time, He ‘had 
the courage of his convictions, He knew that it Was against 
reason and the Skastras to refuse the invitation of a virtüous 
Shudra, and: he:accepted it; and the result i is that,- instead eat l 
Peig. ue on is  adored as a saint, 
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ART V.—ANQUETIL. DU PERRON." i 


"HE fame of Anquetil Du Perron was for a long time 
i - under eclipse. This was partly his own fault, for he-was 
. „eminently self-willed and unsociable, aiid. could not get: on 
with his own- &euntrymen any more than with the English. 
-But the chief:eause was the jealousy: of Oxford men, who 
refused to believe that anything. good could come out of such’ 
an objectionable. combination as an Indianised Frernchman— 
-à -` Gallo-Indian, if: we may coin such ‘an expression. All 
this..has now . passed away, and Anquetil Du Perron has come 
. to be recognised-as à discoverer of hidden treasures of know- 
ledge, and as worthy to be ranked, for devotion and acceptance of 
hardship, though not. I fear, for staying’ power, with St, Jerome 
_-and. Csoma.de- Koros. -In the present paper Ido not-mean 
‘to dwéll on his-sérvices to Zerid scholarship, a subject which-I 
am incompetent to deal with, but I shall- endeavour .to déscribe 
the picturesque circumstances of his. life, and to notice one or 
two of his less known performances, <, 

Anquetil Du Perron, whose Christian name was Abrabam 
Hyacinthe, was born at Paris òn- 7th December, 1731. -He 
had an elder brother, born -in 1723, who was also a distin- 
guished scholar and writer of books, and a younger brother, 
who rose to be chief of the French Factory at Surat. He 
was partly educated at. Amersfoort in Holland, whither he was 
sent; it seems, by the: Comte de Caylus, Bishop of Auxerie, 
' to study Hebrew and Theology T with a-view to his ertering 
the Church. Amersfoort is twelve miles. North-east of Utrecht 
and. on the south of the Zuidér Zee. It has, or had, a Jaiserist 
Seminary, which is perhaps the place where Du Perron studied, 
and which is mentioned by him in his: Discours Préliminaire 
under the name of Rhynweck., When he was at Chander- 
. nagore, he tells us, he used to regret the. tranquil, serious and 
laborious life whicly he. had: led ‘at Rhynweck under thie eyes 
of M. Le Gros and M. L Abbé D'Etémare, He, however, 
staid there only long enough to learn Hebrew and Arabic, 
and then returned to Paris, where he set himself to read in the 
. King’s Library, and gained, by his assiduity, the notice;of the 
Librarian and of other scholars. _In 1754. he. happened to 








2o. 4 There isa notice of Du Perron by Dr. Fem Smith i in VoL XXIX. 
of the Calcutta Review, in an article called India and Comparative: Philo- 
logy, and it has been republished in Vol. VII. of the Selections. i 

T Atp. 417 he refers to'a display of knowledge of Thomas Aquinas, 
which he made at the island of Salsette, and at p. 425 also to his chaunt- 
‘ing the creed there in church. Possibly these were remains óf the Auxerre 
or Amer etoort studies; - 
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see a facsimile four pages óf the Oxford Vendidad SAdi, which 
. had been obtained at Surat by. George Bourchier in 17£8 aiid 

brought to England by Richard Cobbe i 1723. | — n 

‘This was the tuttiiig point of Du Perron’s life, for hé at, 

" Once resolved to go to Gujrat, or Persia; in ordef tó translate © 
the work. His idéa-was approved of by Abbé Barthelemy aud. 
others, and the assistance of: the French East litdia Company 
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"Company .was even worse served than the. English, though.the. 
latter also could not afford to, be nice. about the quality of 
~ their men, as may be seen from thé account in Scott's Surgeon's, 
Daughter, One incident described by him shows. that there 
"^ was the same jealousy between Kine's troops and Companys- 

troops in France as in England. Du Perron’s detachment had. 
reached Ancenis, in Brittany and on the Loire, but were. 
not allowed to be billeted there, as it was occupied by the King's 
troops. After waiting in the Square for three hours, exposed 
to thé most bitter cold, they were obliged to march off to a 
village.six miles away. - It had been. raining for two days, and. 
the .roads were frightful. It was. night when Du.Perron 
reached the cottage assigned to him. The miserable hut: was, 
only half thatched, ànd, inside, was à poor peasant-woman 
suckling her child, and, surrounded. by three ‘other children. 
nearly naked, a ed T GM dE 
-- “Some charcoal, hardly smoking, no bread, eggs or mills, 
for men starving and frozen to the marrow." - . PUN 
- The half-pay officer (L'Invalide) threatened . and  swore,, 
but Du Perron's youth and gentleness were more successful, and, 
. the scene ended somewhat like a well-known one in Kousseau's 
. Confessions, ka cu SAT a DNE 

Du Perron's sufferings were now nearly at.an.end.. He 
feachéd, L'Orient on 16th November, and next. month -the 
- Company's Director gave him his discharge, and told. him 
-that the King had granted him an allowance of 500 francs 
a year, and that. the Company would allow him a free 
passage. on one of their ships, the Duke of Aguitaine,* a 
seat at the Captain's table, and a cabin. . They set sail from 
Port Louis on 24th f February, 1755,and arrived at Pondicherry 
- en oth August following. Thus the voyage lasted only about 
five and a half.months, which would seem to be rather a good. 
passage, especially asthey stopped on the way at Mauritius and 


". Bourbon, But it was marked. by .a disastrous sickness. A 


contagious disease broke out among the passengers and crew, 
and carried off upwards of a: hundred men, including the 
‘Captain. For a time it. could not be ‘diagnosed, but at last 
the Surgeon’s mate recognised it as similar to an epidemic 
. that -he had seen in the prison of the Bicétre, It had, 
indeed, been brought from there, or from other prisons, by some 
, jail-birds among the recruits. ' It was the ship's first voyage, a 
fact which, perhaps, accounts for the quick passage— and, we 
are told that the unseasoned condition of her timbers-ággra- 
‘vated the malady., Oné soldier, a . scum of the- prisons, 
LI 
foundered off Madras in a storm in 1760, See Markham’s Rennell, p. 34. 
1 See his table of Errata. ie LEMMA d a 


WESNEENO QMSCHO NU IEEE LANCE RENI EIE EDT C EU. 
Apparently this’ vessel was afterwards taken by the English, and 
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threatened to sink the ship ; SO they put him in irons, and, when : 
he contrived to escape, they tied him to the mizzen. There, 3 
having nothing but biscuit and water, and being exposed to 
the sun and rain, he arrived in good health at. Mauritius, while 
"all-the crew were on the sick list’ ‘They left him there 
and. got in- his room. a soldier who had. escaped the gal. 
lows in Europe and deserved them a second time shortly 
"after his arrival at Pondicherry. 

It is interesting to compare Du Perron's voyage, ‘with that 
of Dr. Ives in the Aem; Both ships set sail on the same 


day of the month, but à year apart, the Kenz leaving Plymouth . ` 


on 24th February, 1754, and the length of the voyage was 
about the same, for the -Kent anchored off, Fort St; David on ^ 
roth September. Ives’ ship also was attacked by sickness,à 
putrid fever breaking out -on board, and -this being followed - 
by scurvy. ‘There were over 150 sick on the Kent, but they 
"nearly all recovered by being landed at Madagascar. 

When Du Perron arrived. at Pondicherry; -he: found that. 
Dupleix: and Godheu, to whom he had letters of introduction, 
were gone, and that the Governor-General was De. Leyrit,. 
who had been transferred from Chandernagore. His reception - 
was rather-mortifying, De Leéyrit taking almost no notice of 
him. He had, indeed, come at a bad time, the French. officials . 
being in no mood to listen to questions about Zend or 
Sanscrit. Afterwards, however; De  Leyrit allowed him 
Rs. 65 a month, or about 1,900 francs a year; but this was 
inclusive of the. King's pension of 5oo francs. Im 1760 
De Leyrit raised his pay.to Rs..100a, month, in consideration 
-of his travelling expenses and of his having to fée the Parsi 
- priests. . This was the utmost he ever dréw in India ; and 
though, as he says, it ońly sufficed for bare necessaries, yet he is . 
candidal enough to acknowledge that it was very good of De , 
Léyrit and the Company to allow him so much, seeing that. he . 
never was of the least use to their Factories. De. Leyrit, indeed, 
had proposed to -him to act as Interpreter, and the instance 
was pointed out to him of a man who had acted in this Capacity 
and had amassed a fortune of four lacs. . But then," says.Du : 
Perron, * I would have had to stay at Pondicherry and give up 


my investigations. Moreover, the mercenary and quasi-menial | - 


office of - Interpreter did not suit my indeperident character." 

——'The young and ardent scholar found Pondicherry too gay for - 
his taste; and went off to Gingi, without ever bidding adieu to 
the Governor, . At Gingi he contracted a dangerous illness (the - 
place being famed for its insalubrity), and, had to return to` 
Pondicherry. . He did not, however, stay long there, but. went ` 
off, contrary to De Leyrit 5 wishes, to Chandernagore, in April, 
1736. The ship reached Goulpit à at the Sandheads, and 
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tliere Du Petron quitted her for a-pinnace, in order to arrive 
more quickly at Chandernagore, but.he was compelled, by a 
new attack of fevet, to fall down the rivér again' to Báranagar. 
Here he had an experience which reminds us of the spies at- 
Jericho, for he was taken into a brothel kept by aw 
named Catan, “ They took meto this womati’s house ás the 
place where I would be best cared for. ‘A bed was at once 
- “made up. for me, and. Catan and two of her girls sat down be- 
..Side.me, and for five hours nourished me with tea and Sago., 
"i Delighted with the humanity-of these poor victims of .debau- 
chery, I paid them liberally, and the whole of the inmates 
reconducted me-to the. pinnace "wrapped i in à blanket, making a 
thousand prayers for my recovery. I have since heard that 
the Mahomedans, when they marched against Calcutta, 
towards the end. of 1756,*-destroyed this place and dispérsed'the 
inmates". He describes Báranagar as famous for. its silk and 
. Cctton fabrics, and ás inhabited by. black Christians who for- 
merly. were under. the Portuguese} but were at the’ time. of his 
visit under the protection of the. Dutch. ‘Most of the houses 
‘Were: brothels, Catan's being the largest. There Was à cross 
over the door to her house, and on the right, as you’ ,entered, 

there was. a Chapel dedicated: to the Virgin, and on the left. one 
dedicated to St. Anthony:. The interior was divided into 
'"JHittle chambers, each furnished with a bed and müsquito 
curtains, “Iwo black doctors looked. after the health. of the 
inmates, and the whole was under the direction - of Catan, who 
was said to be worth sixty thousand: rupees.’ 

-Du Perron reached Chandernagore or Maundy- Thursday, 
22nd April, still suffering from his fever, and was ‘coldly 
received by the Company’s Director. His treatment, he says, 
disgusted: him with the Settlement, and he made no friends 
there. He passed his days in translating Persian books, and 
in walks in" the charming environs. He spent about a year 
here, and then left it suddenly; as he had left Pondicherry, 
without even notifying his departure ‘to the Director, The 
excuse he gives is that he: found he was wasting his time, and 


E that he forésaw that- Chandernagore would be taken by the 


English, and that probably he would be sent back to Europe, 
‘a prisoner, just when hë had reached the goal _ of - his 
voyage. “My conduct was blamed, but if it led to the 
, misfortunes which poisoned part of my Indian career, it Jed 
mé,.on the .other hand, to. the- knowledge of India, and’ 
to the acquisition and- translation of the works: of- Zoroaster.” 
He left Chandernagore . on ‘oth. March, 1757, for 'Cossim.. 





* Probably. this refers to Siraj-ud- Daulah's Second march to« Calcutta, 
ae the tragedy of the: Black , Hole, and in the end of 1755, or. beginning . 
of '57. «| vs 2 
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bazar, which: be reached in fous days. .His design, her says, 
was to help his.-countrymen, by using his knowledge of 
Persian, to represent their danger to the Nawab, and eventually 
to. take his, way- to, Benares, where. he would settle down to 
the; study `of ` Sanscrit. He. went by land, and forded the 
Ganges (the Bhagirathi) at' Plassey, | which: he describes as a 
long succession of scattered. houses extending over about eight 
miles; and as the place where the Nawab. kept, some 400 
elephants. Beyond Plassey he stopped -at a large Banian tree 
beside a tank, which he says could have given shade to more. 
tham Goo men. lam afraid that it must have now- disappeared, 
Hie reached Cossimbazar, or rather Syedabad, at;8. P. M. on 12th. 
March, and was kindly received by Law, the nephéw of John. 
Law, the. financier, though. -the latter did“ not approve- of his. 
journey. A few. days “afterwards: he wént im. the -afternoon 
with Law. to. pay. his respects to. the Nawab (Sirajah Daula) 
“Who was then. at Hirajil On. dua opposite. side. .of the, „tiver to 
Murshidabad. - 


“The Nawab was apaug nie, jur they: bad: told him that’ a Erench- . 
, man. was coming who, could speak; Persian. Before reaching tige. 
Darbar, I crossed, three spacious: courts filled with servants, and, sepoys. 
Then Fentered'a beautiful | garden, adorned’ with rows: of trees and 
-flower-borders furnished with isigation-channels. "At the end. there 
was a Teitace, at the foot of: which I left my. shoes and” made the 
Sijda, carrying my. hand, from, the ground to, my head. The: Darbar: 
_ was on, the, Terrace, and, was a, large Divan, open towards the garden, 
and with one side to, the river., It seemed to, be about 25 or 30-feet 
square. 

-Fts. canopy: was: E by: pillars: draped: -in embroidered! muslin, ' 
variegated by. tassels. ofi gold, and silver bands. In the walls. there. > 
‘were.a; number of. little: niches. Qi&qs)}, and the floor was, coveiéd with 
mats over which there was a. double or treble muslin: carpet. I found 
the Nawab reclining in the middle ofthis, Divan, resting .on a ‘brocaded 
cushion. - He had -only a skull-cap on his head: his dress- was of em- 
broidered: muslin, and he had. kinkob; pajamas. He had an ivory. 
baton, ending in. a, silver.hand, with which, be frequently scratched 
himself, He “seemed, to iné to be of middle height, and was black, 
bright- -eyed, and. with a, very open. countenance. He-disliked the 
English, who had: been rude to him in the Nawabship of his uncle: 
(read grand-father). On his left were his brothers, seated on the 
carpet with their legs crossed: ^I put myself behitid Mr, Law, who 
was on the prince's right and alongside of me were Mic.Madan, a 
Mogul lord, and Rajah Dulab Ram and five-or six -other Rajahs, each- 
of whom could put some 20,000 men in the field. Our interpreters 
stood behind us, and. the officers of the Palace, the guards, &c., formed 

.^-'a chorse-shoe, leaving. the front of the: Darbar open. The interview 
^ .consisted of compliments and of ridiculous questions on. the part. of 
the Nawab, who seemed, more taken up with our dress and plumes, 

` than with the business that had brought us there. . . . . While 
we were there, tlie troops came to pay their respects, a ceremony which 
takes .place morning, aud, evening. The officers advancéd at the 
head of their companies; stopped at the foot of the; Terrace, made the 

j „Sijda, and said : : Umr Daraz daulat Ziyada bashad, "Ee Live long. 
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and increase in dominion.” Scarcely had we left the Palace than we ` 

* "heatd a dréadful noise of drums and trumpets, mingled^with the dis-:" 
charge of muskets and of CaZ/efegues.* "This was the Nawab going 
to the Mint with a retinue of about 4,000 men, He was in a palan- 
quin followed .by ‘several elephants, and- lighted by upwards of 4900 | 
seven branched torches. We got down according: to- custom, and al m 
continued our journey.” 

' On the 19th "March, the news. came to y: Syedabad ibat 
Guandernagore- was closely invested ; and-Anquetil, being now + 
convinced’ that the Nawab’s assistance would not come in © 
time, left for Chandernagore the next day. He arrived in sight `- 
of it on the 23td, just after it hàd surrendered, and he had consi- - 
derable difficulty in escaping being made prisoner. Ee got his 
boatmen to land him on the east side of the Ganges opposite 
Chinsurah, and eventually made his way back to Cossimbazar, 
which he reached on the 28th. - On-the way thither, four miles 
below Plassey, he niet the army which the Nawab had sent to re- 
lieve Chandernagore, It was commanded by Rajah Dulab Ram, ~ 
. his Lieutenant being the brave Mir Madan; who-aftérwards fell — 
gloriously at the battle of. Plassey. Du Perron’s desctiption of - 

. Miir Madan is as follows :—“ I found him,” he says, “at his toi- 

. lette, He was a Mughal, about 5 ft. 10 in. in height, and near- 
ly white. -He had regular features, while a sabre cut oti his cheek 
gave him a soldierlike air, He was standing* before a glass, 
naked to the waist, and busied in twisting his moustaches, while ~ 
his barber was shaving his arm-pits, &c. .He sent me to his. 
brother; who was in command of the artillery.” 

From Cossinibazar Du Perron marched with the force as far 
as Colgong, where they arrived on rst May. Here an explo- 
sion occurred:on the part of Law's officers, who found Du 
Perron's society intolerable, perhaps because he was given to - 
 Ccaptious criticism of their proceedings. - No doubt, his abrupt 
' departure from Chàndernagore had never been forgotten or for- 
.given, The result was that’ he left the camp, and retraced his 
steps to Murshidabad, with the determination to. make his . 
way back to Pondicherry. He. walked, attended by a coolie, 
as far as Rajmehal, and then, owing to his swollen leg, he pur- 
chased à pony, and. reached Murshidabad in safety, in spite of 
dangers from wild elephants and from losing his way. in a. 
noté he gives the itinerary from Colgong to Cossimbazar, and 
confirms the statement of Orme, that Sirajah Daula- blocked . 
up the Bhagirathi in order to prevetit the English ships from 
descending by it to his capital. e 

At Murshidabad he had an adventure with à well- known 


- 


-i 


* This word was first pointed out to. me by my friend, Mr: Irvine. Te 
means, see Du Petron’s Index and Glossary, a long matchlock, which is 
fired from.a rest. I think that the word must be a mistake for matiteg or 
 mailiog, which is giyen by Shaw and’ Zenker as Eastern Turkish for a gun. 
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Mahomedan. named Khuda d ati, which reminds us of a scene in 
Roderick Random. He set off om horseback from Murshidabad ` 
on 15th ? May, 1757, and conséquently it the Height of the. hot 
weather, He gives an interesting account of his hazardous ' 
journey,. but it is too long for insertion here. He travelled by 
Katwa, Burdwan, Midnapur, Balasore, Cuttack, and Jagannath, 
where he heard the story of the theft ‘of the ruby. which formed. 
the idol’s eye, but was told that the thief. was a Dutchman. 
He had many encounters with the natives and wild, beasts, 
and also-fell in with an army of Sunyassis, 6,000 strong. At 
page 89 he mentíons passing, four miles beyond Palour, ‘and in. 
the Ganjam territory, a small pagoda in the midst of the sands, 
looking like a pineapple and called by sailors the White Pagoda.. 
-He states that he carved his name on the west wall of the 
pagoda, arid it would be interesting to know whether it is still ` 
there. He reached Ganjam on toth June, ‘after a journey of 
forty-days, counting from 2nd May,-when he left for. Colgong. 
After halting five days there, he. continued his. journey v7é 
Chicacole, and Masulipatam and: Pulicat, where he took a-boat 
till he passed Madras, Then he resumed his land journey, pas-* 
sing by Sadras, and visiting thé temples~of. Mahabalipur.* 
Eventually he reached Pondicherry, where he found his brother. 
In a note-he says-that his journey from Colgong was over 1,200 
miles, and was made-in IOI days, viz., $6. days of. travelling and 
45 days of halts. He found Pondicherry i in a- worse condition 
than it was in 1755. There were no funds in the Treasury, 
and so the officers could not get payment of their. salaries. 
His brother was here appointed second-in-command ‘at Sürat, 
and the two went off together by sea to Mahe; where they. arrived 
-on 17th November, 1757. Here-the brothers separated, as Du 
Perron went off.in a coasting boat, which he calls a “tonni,” 
(4. @,a toni, or dhoney) to Calicut and Cochin.. Returning to 
- Mahe, he went by sea to Mangalore and Goa. Here he rejoined 
his brother, but the latter shortly afterwards went on, by land 
to Surat. Du Pérron remained for a month at Goa,and then 
‘went off to visit: Aurangabad, Daulatabad and the temples of 
Ellora, of the last of which he gives'a detailed description. . In 
the course of their journey, he ascended and crossed the Western: 
Ghats. He arrived. at the- foot of the mountains, he says;«at 
7-30 A.M, and reached the'top at 11, after resting thrice on ‘the 
—way. The road was frightful and almost perpendicular, and 
with. torrents on either hand, When he got to the top, he 
indulgéd for à moment in not unnatural exultation. -The top. of 





* When near Covelong he cud fain have put his boots on, for the. 
sand burnt his feet, but, fear of being recognised. for a Feringhi—he was 
in .Hindustani dress and passed for à Mogul—compelled him.to goon bare: 
foot, op at least with only sandais; | 2 


i 
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the , Ghats; he says, “ has the mostebediutiful turf in the, world T 
‘and L sat down on it for a while to enjoy à pleasure- such as 
. wealth or greatness cannot give. Here lam at the centre of. 

'the seasons which regulate the operations of the Indians and 

of the European nations who' are contending for the possession" 

of. this. rich country. . . . Then F turned my face to the 
west, and-I cannot recall without a kind of transport, those tiers 

of mountains surrounded by.clouds, and bounded by’ the wide 
seas ; those successions of villages whosé gloom contrasts admir- 
ably ‘with the shining flanks: of the mountains ; that group of 
peaks, heaped up, and flung: at random, and. smiling from the 
rays: of the-sun: reflected by the waves of the sea,—all this still 
presents to my mind the idea of a chaos, which in a mauner 
carries me away to the origin of the Universe." 

- Eventually hereached Surat ip the beginning of May. “I 
found myself" . he says, “ at the gateof Surat at' 5 P.M, much 
weakened by dysentery, I had to wait-some.time for the Nawab’ 
passport.’ At last a peon of the French chief came for me, and 
at the end: of half an hour. I bad: the pleasure of embracing my 
brother at tbe French Lodge.” The third part of the Discours 
Préliminaire begins with a lengthy account of the history of 
Surat, and .of the doings of the-English there. This account 
has: some valuable notes, supplied to him by Nur Beg, the bibra- 

rian of the last Subadar of Ahmedabad,. containing, among 
other things, a table of the 22 Subahs, or Provinces, of India; 

Im a. note. at: page 254, we have what seems to be an- interesting 
chrenogram, giving the date ofthe building of the Surat Fort, 
Du: Perron states then: that. the Fort-gate has a Persian inscrip- 
- tion, which he tiansliterates; “Sadd boud bar sinah djan Féringi 

dn benah,” and: translates, “ This fortress was ‘built to stop the 
| Feringhis," He . also states that this: gives the date 931, or 

1524, A.D. Apparently the Persian, is sty il Si ule saa yp oy o3 


which yields, according to abjad; the number 931; and seems 
literally: to mean : « This structure was. an obstruction on 
the breastof the Feringhi." Anquetil staid. edel three: years 
in Surat; arriving on 1st May, 1758, aid finally leaving it on 
5th March, 176r. But during this’ time he made an excur- 
siom to the Caves of Keveri in. Salsette,. and. to Elephanta, 
It'was at Surat that he achieved the object of his journey 
tò- India, vs, the acquisition of the Zend. books and their 
translation, He deemed his.commencement of the. study to be 
-an epoch in literary history, and. so was careful to- set. down 
_the-date according to ‘various chronologies.. It. was, he -tells 
.us,on 24th March, 1759, corresponding to: Amardad: the 6th 
of Meher 1128 of the Yazdagird. Era, 1172 Hijra and: r813. of 
the Eraof Vikramaditya. But in à few months his work wa: 
Stopped for a while by a disastrous accident. One day, steing 
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| coolie struggling under the weight of a hesr, he -went to his o 


issistance, and the strain of'the exertion Brought on an ailment, 
which was called.in Surat the displacement of the ‘navel. He : 
»ives a graphic. account of the Parsi massageur who cured him. 

scarcely was he recovered from. this illness when a new trouble 
issailed him. On 26th September, 1759, he was attacked at 5 
P.M., in the middle of Surat, by a Frenchman who, as he says, 
aad been stirred up against him by slanderous discourses. -He 
received £rois coups depte, deux coups de sabre, which I sup- 
pose means three thrusts and two slashes, and was just able 
to drag himself to the French Factory. This affair is referred to 
5y Sir “Erskine Perry in a notice of Anquetil Du Perron in the - 
Proceedings of the Philobiblon Society for 1854, and he states 
that Du Perron succeeded ín killing his adversary. Sir Erskine 
adds that,as Du Perron makes no allusion to’ the affair in 
his nairative, a d c that some affair of gallantry was at 
the bottom of- The statement that Du Perron .does not | 
allude to the occurrence is very unfortunate, for he refers to it in ` 
three places, viz., pp. 336, 431, and 440, though in none does he 

give details as to the cause of the- quarrel, nor even mention his 
adversary’s name, or state that he killed him. Sir Erskine Perry’s 
statement:to this effect is quite correct, and probably he got it . 
from local information when he was Judge of Bombay, for none 
of Anquetil’s French - biographers seem to mention. the fact. 
But I do not, think that-there is any ground for supposing that 
there was an affair of gallantry involved-in the quarrel. Indeed, 
Anquetil seems to have been to some extent a misogynist, ánd l 


so tiot likely to have been. involved in trouble on account. of 


a woman. Atleast, so I conjectüre from his remark (p. 289, 
note) that the fanious Madame Dupleix had all the vices, às 
well as.all the merits, of her sex, A’ Frenchman, and one. who 
wished to stand well with the sex, would hardly, I should think, 
have admitted that woman had any vices, Anquetil’s acéount of | 
the.affair is incomplete, and marked with asterisks. At page 336 
he tells us that he was attacked at 5 P.M. in: the middle of 
Surat, and that the affair took place in the presence of more than 
400 persons, who did not dare to: separate. them. Hë was able 
to drag himself to the French .Factory, covered "with blood. 

Thereafter ‘he had to undergo the most painful operations. 
English, Dutch and Portuguese surgeons treated him. They- 
used, he says, both fireand the knife, but the strength of his 
constitution saved him. The Nawab Ali Newaz Khan and others 
sent to make enquiries, and the English; after examining his 
adversaty's servant, who was known to bé greatly attached to his . 
master, and other witmesses, came to the conclusion:that, in 
Spite of the war between the two countries, they could give him. 
the protection of their "age epegrentlyst this was continued for 
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~ the iende of -his stay in. Surát ;. for, though he tells us that, 
in April,-1760, he received permission from the Pondicherry 
authorities to return to the French Factory, yet he continued to ` 


1 


reside in his English. quarters; and we find him, in. 1761, making ' 
use of his alleged position as an Englishman to sue another.. 


Anglicised Frenchman (?) for a debt due to Anquetil's brother, - 


but which the latter had transferr ed.to him (vide p. 433) 
"The second. reference.to the duel is at page 431, where he tells: 


-us that he received a letter from. the new husband ‘of his ade ^ 


_ ^versaty's widow, threatening to carry the affair to Pondicherry 


and even.to Europe. The effect of this was that he again sotight 
the protection of the English. The last reference: is at pagé 440, 


where he tells us that he saw, at Mahe, the Engineer officer who: 
was the widow's new. husband, and had a’ reconciliation with 
him: Possibly this engineer was the M. du: Palmas -of whom 
he speaks at page 124. ' 

| As Dü Perron speaks of the Surat Council's having examined _ 


witnesses, and of the Bombay Government's having signified. 
its approbation of their proceedings, it occurred.to me that it 


might be well to examine the Surat and Bombay Records for 


"September and. October, .175ġ. On application at the India 


Office, these were obligingly placed at my disposal ; and I found 
in them thé following references, which throw a good. deal of 


light on the duel, though they do not specify the: cause | of thë- 
quarrel, 


Beginning with the Bombay Records: the- first thing to be 


. noticed is an entry of 13th September, 1759, stating that an 
‘express had come from Tellicherry, stating, among other things, 


that a packet of French letters had been'-intercepted, and 


forwarding a translation of one of them, the rest being only 
about private affairs. This is IONS on a I8th idem by the. 
following:— > 


* Resolved tab aattestéd copy of the E rinsisioh of the dettes 


'intercepted - -from M. Biquant’ be enclosed to those gentlemen (the 


`- Surat Council) to inform thém of. his having.concerted a plan for 
^. . Seizing several Moors’ ships even in Surat Road, and directing them 


to represent it to Meah * Atchand and Pharass Cawn, that they may 


SA take suitable notice thereof. ud 


, 
` 
+ 


-The next extract is’ from the Surat. Records, dated 8th. 
October, 1759 :— Oe 
"7, * A few days before we received your compede giving cover tO 


translate of M. Biquant’s letter, a quarrel happened between him angi 
^M; Du-Perron, brother of the. French -Chief whom: Biquant assaült- 


ed in the streets, and in. which afíray he was killed; and Mons. Du 
Perron dangerously wounded. Otherwise. proper notice should have 


' been taken of his proceedings as. your Hon'ble Council directed." - ., - 


| ^ 9 The Miatchen or Mu'inüddin and - Faris Khán "of Du Perron. 
Miatchen was Nawab of Surat and Fdris Khan his Deputy, but he vías 
.the real Nawab according to Du Perron, p. 304. : 


m 
-i 
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-. On the roth idem there is thé following :—— — -— * 


* Monsieur Du Perron came to the Factory and requested we 


would give. him protection on account of the unhappy affair that had. 


happened between him and Mons. Biquant," 


t 


amena 
. 


N 


— 


12th Jdem.—The chief lays before the Board a letter which he this 
morning received from M. Anquetil De Briancourt, reclaiming Mons., 


‘Du Perron, who, on account of the unhappy affair that'had happened 


between him and Mons. Biquant, came on the roth instant to our 
Factory for protection. The same is therefore taken into considera- 
tion, and it appéaring to us that Mons. Du Perron was not the 
aggressot, but on the contrary was assáulted by Mons. Biquant in the 
open street; and what he did was only in self-defence, it is agreed 


that the protection be given him that he has requested, notwithstand- : 
ing the war subsisting between the two nations, and that the Chief . 


write an answer to Mons..-Briancourt to the purport of the above. 
Directed that copies'of. Mons. Briancourt's letter to the Chief and his 
answer follow this consultation, and other copies -be forwarded to 


- 


. Bombay. : l — l 
Translation of .Mons. Briancourt's letter to the Chief :— 


“Having been yesterday, about some business at the: French 
gardens, I'was very much surprised to find at my return that M. 
Anquetil Du Perron had. taken this opportunity to leave the French 
Factory and ran for shelter to yours ; that. he, received the protection 
of the English Flag, and that you.granted it to him. As the unhappy 
affair, which" he had with M. Biquant, although known to the whole 
town the right he .has on his side, renders him- accountable to his 
superior until he has obtained his pardon. The duty of my trust, 
Sir, obliges me to reclaim him in the name of the King. '.In corn- 


_ sequencé'thereóf I shall be: obliged-.to' you if you would send .him 


back to me;.in default of which I desire you would not take it amiss 


t 


if I protest against his running away, and against the protection that 


you have granted him of your Fiag. 
|. "I have the honour to be with profound respect; 
. . " l d SIR, e | Z - . 
; " . — , .,. ,VYout most obedient humble-Servant, - 
Surat, 1th October 1759+ - E 


- 


The Chief's answer to the foregoing is as follows :— B 


SIR, 


I yesterday received your letter reclaiming Mons, Du Perron, who 
om account of the ill consequences that might result to him from the 
unhappy, affair between the.late Mons. Biquant and him, thought 
himself obliged to seek the: protection of the- English Flag till such 
time as his behaviour therein could be set forth in its proper colour, 
Notwithstanding the war between our-two nations, yet, as we are in a 
neutral city, and I have. süfficient- testimony thàt. Mons, Du Perron 


has on this occasion. only acted on the motives of self-defence, on 


N 
ee 


rg 
, 
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being assaulted in the open street, in such case. I did’ not think I 
ought to réfüse'him the asylum he sued for in our Factory, which 
will be continued to him, ‘and as this is no, more than what is always 
practised amongst civilised nations, will, I doubt not, justify my pro- 
tection of him not only to you, but to thé whole world. . 

3th October, -- A s "ID M vus 


x 
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The last entry is, in the e Bombay records of date m Nov- 
‘ember, and is as follows :—- 
* Your granting protéction tö Mons: Du, Perròñ on átcoüht at the ' 
late unhappy affair betiveén a ind Mons, EAM meets) ‘with, our 
approbation,” : 
"The Chief of Surat at that time was John Spéncét, and the 
- councillors were Robert Holford, Samuel Court; Cecil. Bowyer, 
atid Robert Erskine. "Nathaniel ‘Stack! 1olise was the Secretary.. 
Though thèse extracts leave the cause of the quarrel un- ” 
` explained, it seems unlikely that it could have beén-anything" 
_wery discreditable to Du Perron; as otherwise the English 
would hardly have given him shelter, and that; too, ih a time 
of war. Certainly it was not likély that theré Was any intrigue 
with Madame Biquant; for; if Anquétil had been hèr lover, 
she probably -would not have been so.- forward and persistent 
in hef endeavoür to bring him to justice, I.suspect that the 
. affair arose out of Du Perron's unbridled- tongue. Though" 
a solitary man, or, perhaps I.should. rather say, because he | 
was a.solitary man; he was E in retícence, and often made 
imprudent and. cutting remarks. - He could riot control. his 
pen, as- his personal narrative abundantly: shows; and it is . 
probable that hë was equally réckless with his tongue. : Though” 
M. PIquant was. the assailant Eye he aan y had had provo-, 
cation of some sort, Else why "was; the local French feeling . 
so strongly ‘against Anquetil, as secins to have beén the Càse, 
"and why had. the: latter not éonfidencé enough in: Bis, own. 
innocence to starid his trial, instead of taking the extiaordinary 
step of twice soliciting the protection of a hostile nation. The 
etter referred to by the Bombay Government seems.to show 
that Biquant was à man of violent character ; and; if I may make 
a guess, I am inclined to think that soine: careless remarks- . 
-by Du Perron ‘about Biquant, or his wife; weré the: instigating 
cause of the duel, Though this encounter. must have "intei | 
fered with Du Perron's stidies, it certainly did not bring . 
‘them toa closé, 48 Sir Erskine Petry States, dóf did it iiime- 
diately lead to his departure from Surat, for le staid there . 
for about eighteen. months longer: , It ias subsequent to the 
encounter that he contrived to be admitted in disguise. to the. ` 
Parsi témple at Surat, arid to. witness. the’ religious cérémónies 


fheré, Bp. 358-59. - 7 

This was in June, 1769. He gives a graphic accu pp. 
358, etc., of his visit; and tells how it.led to his getting hold of: 
some Zend MSS. ‘According to iim, no stratiger Had ever 
entered a Dérimfhe? before, except the Empéror Akbar, and 
the latter, instead of inaking offerings. to the sacred. Fire, had 
sullied it by his saliva; I suppose this refers to Akbat's having 
smoked the Zuggà, for Anquetil tells - us that his Parsi. ins- 
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re Darab, had come to look upon him (Du. Perron) - as 
almost a proselyte, ‘and had several times tried to persuade him 
to give up.the Augga, observing ‘that -whatever went out. of 


the body, breath, saliva, etc., sullied Fire. But if Mahomedan . 


chroniclers are. to. "be. believed, Akbar never took to'smoking. 


In November, 1760, Du Perron went off in a alki to explore ™ 


Salsette and Elephanta. He visited several. Parsi settlements 
on the route, eventually arriving at Bassein, where he took 
boat for the island of Salsette. His object was to éxamine 


the Cave-temples of Keneri,. of which he has: given a detailed 


account. At that time the island was in the hands of the 
Mahrattas, and he tells us, p, 427, that he visited the Maħratta 
Governor, and was véry well received by him. It is remarked 
in the Imperial Gazette that Salsette will ever: be associated 
with the name of Victor Jacquemont, as it formed the scene 
of his last labours. But ithas. other memories also, for, not 
to speak.of Anquetil Du Perron, Salsette was the place where 
Akbar’s Missionary; Rudolf Aquaviva, and his companions 
were martyred, in: 1583. From Salsette Du. Perron went by 
boat to Elephanta,- of which he Has also given a. ‘descrip: 
tion, and then, returning, visited Tanna, where he had ám 
amusing. experience, The day after bis arrival was the . 8th 
December, the day of the festival of the Conception of.the Virgin, 
and a great day ‘in the church of Tanna. The Christians: 
were already assembled ‘from all parts of the’ island;;and 
nothing would satisfy the Curé but making Anquetil chaunt 
the creed at High^ Mass, It was in vain that he protested 
his want of skill “The proposition, he says, seemed to me 
strange. In my travels I had several times been. taken for a 
Doctor, and I had got over such difficulties by never waiting" 
to see the result of my prescriptions, but I. was’ not aware that 
a Frenchman was bound to.be a musician. It was in vain for 
me to urge my incapacity ; my excuses were taken for exces- 
sive modesty, and I had to chaunt in spite. of myself. The 
evening was spent in rehearsing with the Curé’s two assistants, 
The sight next day rewarded me for the fatigues. of the, even- 
ing. I wentto the Church’ at 9 o'clock. I found it full of 
thousands of Christians, all black, and smelling very. strong. 
The nave was adorned ‘with boughs, formed into arches, and 
with pillars and balustrades of coloured paper in silver and 
gold. I was the,only white man among this crowd of- blacks, 
ancl chaunted the creed ez faux-bourdon (plain-song?) with 
four instruments, which accompanied me, or which I followed, 
tant bien que mal.” ` 

On his way back to ‘Surat, ‘he stopped at the. town of Nósárf; 
one of the oldest. and largest settlements of the Parsis. He 


thought now of visiting Benares,-and even China, but his health 
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is broke down, and the positions of the Ed went fr om bad to 


wofse, The- affair of M. Biquant also pressed: upon him, and 
finally: obligéd: him tà seek again the protection of the English, 
and to ask fora passage to: England. He left India on an 
English. ship; inzMay, 1761, and after a^ ‘disagreeable . passage 


-arrived in. England on 17th November, 1761. | On the-way 


they touched'at St, Helena; and he saw there Maskelyrie,* the 
astronomer and. brother-in-law of Clive -On landing, he .was 
treated_as.a prisoner of war, and sent to Wickham, a village in 
Hampshire, and,- 'according to Du; ‘Perron, twelve miles distant 


' from, Portsmouth: - It: is. famous. as. being the birthplace - of 


William.of.Wykeham,and also-as the place where- Jolinson's 
friend, Joseph Warton, died. T cannot find that there ever. was 
any prison here:- Perhaps Du Perron means Porchester Castle; 
where some 4,009 or 5,000. prisoners of war were detained.at 
about this time; Or it. may be that, owing to want of accom- 
modation at-Porchester, some prisoners were quartered at, Wick- 


ham. ‘They were not shut.up, but on their parole, and allowed tó 


walk within a radius of two -miles. Du Perron’ visited in. the 


neighbourhood a Mr. Garriier, of whom he speaks very, highly, 


and a.descendant of whom. 'apparently—Mr; J. Carpenter Gar- 
nier—seems to reside-at the family house of -Rooksbury Park. 
In January 1762 Du Perron visited Oxford, and he has recorded 
some observations about Dr. Hunt and. others there, which, 
probably stirred up the youthful Sir: William Jones to write his 
fierce letter to Du Perron. -On .l4th March Du Perron arrived. 
in. Paris and, , next. day, déposited his MSS.. in the. Royal 
Library, 

-This was, perhaps, the most valuable desit of bis voyages end 


adventures. .He- had,-he says, page 429, over-oné hundred and: 


eighty MSS., including two copies.-of oroaster's works, seven 
dictionaries: of. modern, Persian, and the three most famous 
Sanscrit dictionaries, By-bringing home these MSS. he. per- 
formed: a service to oriental literature: équal to tliat afterwards 


‘executed By Brian Hodson. His Zend MSS. have been. 


the foundation of the labours of Burnouf and Darmesteter, &c. 
He also, he tells us, brought home. many botanical specimens; 
which he sent to Jussieu.” - 

In 1771, or some years. after. his return, he published. three 
quarto . volumes containing his persorial Narrative,-a life of 
Zoroaster, and a translation of the Zend Avesta. This trans-. 
lation is now, I believe, obsolete, and the most valuable parts: 
of the book at the present day. are the personal. Narrative, and. 
the account of Parsi ceremonies, ` It appears fhat he, “published, 





'* The ‘satirical account which he ` gives of- Maskelvie'a behaviour at 
table i874 thing which, even if true, gentlemanly feeling should have. 
prevented Du Perron, as one of his hosts, from describing. ES 
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an ‘abridged ‘account of his travels in the Journal des Savans i in 
1763, the year of his return to.France. , 
It'has.been said’ by M. Darmesteter that Anquetil m nine 
years in studying-hís materials; If this were so, hé followed" 
-fhe Horatian maxim, and cannot be -charged? with precipita- 
tion. But it would seem that. the delay was more. due to 
difficulties of printing than-to the laboùr of preparation.. He 
himself gays nothing'about spending nine to ten years im, pré- 
paration. On thé contrary, he speaks in his preface of. having 
finished his translation at Surat in 1760; and he says the same 
thing in his Discours Preliminaire, w where, at p. 354, he says that 
he had finished his translation-in September 1760; Indeed, he 
was hardly in a position to better his work, Ns he no longer 
had fiis Parsi instructor. . | ) 
. When Du Perron returned. to Patis, he wás: still a. young ; 
man—barely over thirty --, and he had the- great pleasure’ of 


finding his father’still alive; He lived for: many years after- . - 


wards, passing through all the: horrors of: the: Revolution, and 
‘not dying till 18th January, . r805. - But the eventfulness of his 
life was over, though he must always have: been a“ picturesque 
figure i in the streets of Paris, He read papetsat the Academy, 
published „his translation, of. the Zend Avesta, assisted in the: 
publication of Tiefenthaler’s India and translated the Upa- ` 
nishads into Latin from:;the Persian of Dara Shikoh, &c. 

The publication of the Zend Avesta led to.a violent dispute; 
English scholars refused to believe in its genuineness, and 
Sir- William Jones, then a -young màn, wrote a smart. letter.in 
French, in which he held up. Du- Perron to-ridicule. There 
is little - argument im this .letter,. which’ deals . merely with 
Du Perron’s personal narrative. Du-Perron’s vanity, his allu--- - 
sions.to the. lilies and' roses of his complexion; his gibes at 
the Oxford professors, ete:; are dilated upon, but there is- little 
attempt to discuss seriously the authenticity of the Zend. books. 
Jones. was;- in these days at least, pre-eminently a man of litera- 
ture, and oné who, riot unjustly, refused the name.of learning to 
a mere knowledge of latiguagés. The latter was only a-means 
to an end, and a-man who, like Browning’s Grammarian, did not 
get beyond verbal questions, was regarded: by him with "ridicule. 
The- sciences: of Comparative Philology and Comparative: My- 
thology- were; then; unknown, and: Jones" view was. that Du ` 
Perron's work was ‘a galimatias—idle gibberish, unworthy. the 
atténtion of a man of sense, - Either Zoroastet.never wrote it, or, 
ifhe did, it. was a farrago of nonsense. I-should think that 
it was afterwards à sort.of judgment" upon Jones that he had 
tó translate a good deal.of similar nonsense and.petty cerémonial- 
ism in the Institutes of Manu. No doubt Du Perrón laid 
himself operi. to attack.: His bad qualities; às wellas his good 
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. Ones, came: out in his Rousseaü-like nàrrative, and, 'not- ‘content 


* 
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with writing himself down am ass, he claimed that his Uo. 
,mien were also fools. — - 

I am not aware whether Du Perron ever knew” who: was:his 
_assailant.- If he“did, he does not seem to have taken^ahy un- 
worthy revenge, for he exults in the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, of which Sir William -Jones was the' founder, 
arid he does not deny merit to Jones, though there is a touch of 
sarcasm in his désctiption. of him, as'a learned man who wrote 
fluently about mány-things. `I think he must have felt that the 
attack. was not wholly undeserved.” .He had disregarded the 
conventionalities and had thrown ridicule on a nation and on 
individuals who had. rendered him, as he himself admits, material 
“assistance, and had shielded him from his own countrymen. He 
may ‘even have:felt a kind of sympathy with Jones, for, after all, 
it was a quarrel-between two Celts. 

But though Jones’ attack was not un provoked, ‘atid giatitidé-to 
his "University f and friendship for Dr. Hunt, the Laudián * Pro- 
“fessor of Arabic, may have stirred him up, yet I fear that there 
. wasa more ignoble cause for the scepticism of English scholars. 
They. must have felt sore at having been. surpassed by a young 
and petulant Frenchman: They had: had the Zend books in 
their possession before Du Perron was born, but they. ‘let them 
lie unheeded, just.ás they’ did at a later peridd the MSS: 
sent by Brian’ Hodson. Itiwas a. most uripleasant ‘surprise 
. to find a beggarly Frenchman coming in for all the honour and 
glory ofthe discovery. It was in part at: least similar feelings 
‘which led us in after years-to. discredit Stanislaus Julien’s:trans- 
Jations from the Chinese, to refuse to believe in the possibility 
‘of the Süez Canal, and to. scout the discoveries of the grocer'à 8 
boy-—Schliemann, Jin the plain-of Troy.. 

- Du Perron wrote - several works about India, and in 
* these he did hot spare - the English.§ They are not pleasant 





as Probably he. at least "suspected the authorship; for. „Jones told Lord 
;Teignmouth (Works I. 336, ed,.of 1807) that: Du Perron’ studiously avoided 
meeting him while he was, residing in Paris. jones did more justice to 
Du Perron in an address to the .Asiatic Society in 1789, where he said 
that Du Perron had the. merit. of. undertaking a voyage to India in his 
_garliést youth in order to recover the writings of Zoroaster, and: that he 
“would have acquired a brilliant reputation in France, but for Ais: immoder 
ate vanity, and virulent temper,- . JANPUR 

T Apparently Jones was a Celt only on his father" s side. ` 

i.Intheletter to Reviezki, quoted by Sir Erskine Perry of Diceíbo 
“1771, he speaks of Du Perron as “ pulchellus, nescio quem, terrae filiu: 
qui Academiae nostrae conviciari ausus est. 

$ He is at the same time full of admirátion for Warren Hastings, 
paying him what is,in his eyes, the high cómpliment of Comparing him 
to Dupleix. Hastings: greatness, he Says, is his own. What is. unjust and 


‘inhuman in alg proceedings, i is ‘due to the genius. of the British administra- 
tion. 
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. feading, and are.moré or less, “unjust ; but great allowance. is . 
always to be made for a Frenchman writing about India. They 
may not do well to be angry, but it would be contrary to human 
nature for fhem not to bé bitter. India is a sad chapter in 

- their annals, just as America is in ours. and it is rfot,.as. An the 
latter: case, sweetened by the eugene that - the victors. were of | 
their own race. . 
> It is impossible, too, mot to feel pity. for Du Perron d in Bis 
lonely and poverty-stricken old age, He seems to have had 
little sympathy with the Revolution. His heart was with the ` 
East, and he shut himself up.among his books. There is an. 
extraordinary passage in the beginning of the 2nd volume, of 
the Oupnekat (Upanishads); where hé addresses the sages of 
India. The Biographie: Universelle is so unkind as to put it: 
in French, in which dress it looks doubly iiid It really. is. 
in Latin, and: begins with an ^ : '* TELS ee 

c 7 i ANQUETIL: DU PERRON 

PR . «  INDIOB: SAPIENTIBUS 
oS alutem Dat, - 


i He then proceeds to tell them that his life is as abstemious as 

theirs, that his-daily food and dinner is but bread and cheese- 
and well-water,-costing only four .sous, or'the-r2th part of a 
rupee. This: rupee, it should. be remembered, would be not 
the ‘Company’s. rupee, but the-old Sikka.* Anquetil states; 
p. I. 503, that this rupee was valued inthe French Factories at 
48; sous ( quarante-huit sols X. or half-pennies, 2é, 2s, Thus 
his daily food cost him’ about. two, pence, or. e five and”, 
six pice  .- . 

- Continuing, he tells. fhe. Drabmians ‘that he has | no fire or 
eae and no quilt on, his bed, and then adds a particular which 
Sounds rather shocking éven-in Latin, and which, I observe, that 
his elder brother ‘omits and prudently marks. with asterisks, 
when writing his notice of Anquetil:  .:."- p í 
| “Nulla corporis, linter’ dotio vel mutatio. ` 

No washing or changing of- my body Hen. I [ hope 
this means merely that he had no linen.: But. anyhow. it is 
a queer statement to make, and. a queer, ‘¥ecommendation of^ 
himself to" Brahmans, who, he must have known, were most 
particular about. bodily clednliness, - But I süppose he’ ‘meant: 
o describe himself as à Faqir; or Sanyassi. 

- For the gratification of the curious, 1 have given the passage: 


in its original dress, 


^. 
= 





- * He mentions L. 504 that | at "Surat: dried. althonds. from Basra. were 
used for the same purpose as cowries in Bengal ^ In 1760 2,400 such 
almonds. were equal to a rupee. . | 
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` Haec autem ab homie qasi. éohtribuli vestro scripta, haud 
SE "Viri. Sapientes, quis sit meus vivendi modus 
audite, quaeso. Cibi: quotidiani; € pane, paululo: lacte aut: 
caseo, et puteali aquá solum constantis, impensa; quatuor 
Gallicarum ‘assium ‘ést; sèu Indicae roupie 12ae partis ; ignis. 
. hieme, supra - *Jecto culcitae;- ‘lintei-usus.incognitus,: nulla COf- 
poris lintei lotio, mutatio, sine ullo reditu, ullà attributione; üllo 
inunere, pro aetate et ante acto labore ‘satis’ valens,’ litterariis 
operibus victum quaero ; uxoris, nati, famuli, omnium hujus 
mundi bonorum, viriculorum expérs et immunis, solus, absolute 
liber, etsi omnium hominum, imprimis proborum amantissimus, 
in hoc statu durum cum sensibüs bellum gerens, mundi spretis 
sinon omnino victis illecebris. et invitamentis, alacri animo ad 
Ens supremum, perfectum, assiduo nisu anhelans, corporis. solu- 
tionem, a meta non longe distans, tranquillà mente opperior. . . 

Vestrum sané, quamvis fide, religione. divisum, saltem. morali 
ét philesophico habitu plene: similem :libenter agnoscetis-..et 
eà fiducia intimam vobis mentem aperio...--” 

It has been well said by Sir Erskine | Perry, in his sympathetic 
and honourable notice, ‘that “a debt of justice’ is due -to 
Anquetil Du Perron from an-English pen. -There.are few. in- 
stances in the annals- of literature in which greatét devotion to: 
the.cause- of letters has been. shown, . greater "difficulties. have. 
been overcome, or greater philobiblical. results achieved, than in. 
the case of the translator. of the ‘Zendavesta.* The. discovery 
'and- translation of works and tongues unintelligiblé to Europe, 
and dating from a remote antiquity, are services of ‘no light 
significance." And „he. observes, “nothing can justify the want. 
of courtesy and the unfair criticism displayed by Sir William. 
Jones in his letter," adding in'a note the remark of Rask that 
the letter is.“ Eine. Neidschrift voll gift und. ‘gall, utid -dess 
verfassers Namens’ durchaus unwurdig." . A- few- days before 
his'death, Du Perron said to his medical attendant. that. he 
was bound for a longer voyage than any. he had' hitherto taken, 
but that he did not know-what port he: would arrive: at. "He 
died ‘at’ the age of 75,in. the-house of his elder brother, who 
.wrote à short notice of. him, and he had the honour of-a funeral 
address-from the illustrious Silvestre de Sacy. - - 

. I have now completed my. sketch. of -the life of: Anquetil 
Du Perron,.and it, remains to make some general remarks on 
his character and " achievements. . I do mot. think: that. I. can 
claim for. him- that he was. a. great man,or.a sound schefar, 
He was tóo uncontrolled, and too deficient in patience for. these 
things. But I think l-may. claim -for him the distinction of 
being'áti eminently picturesque and’ interesting- personage. - He 
was*'no-“bloodless ‘chamber student; ‘buried among his books 
like Scaliger or Casaubon, nor was ‘he “oné ever ee "voyagibg 
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through’ strange Seas of thought, line” He wasa living; active. 
minded man; alive at every pore and swayed and tossed by his 
impulses and. the fougue of yoüth. In his enthusiasm and 
single- -míndedpness, he may well be compared to our great tnis- 
sionaries, Xavier. and: Henry Martyn. Pérhaps the -title of 
Scholar-Missionary i is that which suits him best, and in*this 
capacity he showed an intrepidity and a resource "which: places | 
him, to my thinking, far above the most. placid Presidetit who 
ever sat in the fauteuil of- the most erudite society’ of 
Europe. It is easy to throw - -contempt on the result of his 
teséarches, and to ridicule the silly utterances. of the world’s 
childhood as revealéd in the Zend ; but, as Dw Perron ‘has well 
said, “ L’amour de la vérité ennoblit: et fait: :goüter le. travail le 
plus insipide’”, When we think of ‘his starting off for the East 
as a recruit of tlie French East India Company, and ‘of that 
wonderful march of his from Behar to Pondicherry, we are rë- 
mindéd’. of those Chinese: pilgrims, who braved cóurtless 
dangeis to visit the Buddhist shrines, and feel. disposed to 
apply to him the description which the first Missionary gives of 
his: labours. > “fn jourtieyings . often, in “perils of robbers, in 
perils from my. countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles; i in petils 
in the city, in petils. in’ the wilderness, in perils” inthe bi 
in petils among’ false “brethren, in: labour and ° travail, - 
watchings’ often, ; in. hunger and thirst; -im fastings often; 
in- cold andi ; nakedness.” No doubi;: he had his- faults, 
and some of them. big ones. With" 2. great Jlové- for his 
fellow-men in- thé ‘abstract, he seems: ‘not: to. have been - 
Able to live with; the small section. with . which he was in 
immediate contact: - Yet, though we carinot say ‘that even’ his 
failings ‘leant to virtüe's side, wë may recognise the fact that 
they were to Some extent tlie cause of his achievement. There 
is:a French phrase in frequent use àbost the defects of one’s 
qualities, ‘and perhaps’ we. might “reverse. this, arid ‘speak of ' 
the: qualities: of oné's, defects,- If- Du ‘Perron "had “not: "been 
impatient of iestraint, arid of a. dour disposition, he would 
héver have gone to India às he did,-of made his pilgrimage 
from "Colgong tó'Surat. As he himsélf says, in-speaking of 
his hurried and almost secret’ departure: from" Chandernagore: © 
s*T left’ everything at ‘Chandernagore and went off to Cóssim- ` 
pazar, which I reached in four days. : This: Step, taken without 
the knowledge of the Governor, was.blamed ; "but, if-it was the 
ae of the "unhappy catastrophes. which embittered part of 
my, stay in India; on the other hand I owe'to it.my’ knowledge E 
‘of the Peninsula, and the acquisition. arid . translation of. the 
works of. Zoroaster.”. He was of an unaccommodating™ temper, 
peu dantis his own phrase, and ` at: page 55 he‘ gives a re- 
vélation’ ôf himself while speaking o of “his rejection. at Murshi- - 
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dabad of a fellow-countrymah’s offer of hospitality, '* j'ai tonjours- 
.'plus.craint les services que: les mauvais offices," .No-doubt he 
.' was too young and impetuous for his spirit always. to keep 
.- the. serene height to. which it was capable of.asScending. 1 


"have. sometimes thought it was a: pity that his, friends 


. saved him from carrying out his purpose of sailing to-Indià 


as a private soldier. . As. is well. known, .an illustrious . 


Scholar of our ‘own day, the late Mr.-Blochmann, execut- 


-ed this plan and with. the happiest results; Du - Perron's- 


strong. constitution and  healthful early training would 
probably have. borne ‘him scatheless, or nearly.so, through 
the hardships and the perils of disreputable companionship, 
and he- might have learnt lessons of discipline and endurance 
‘which would have been invaluable to him in after life, He 
would have given the world a vivid picture of a French 


soldier's career in India, and might have shared tbe dangers. 


of his countrymen at "Chandernagore and Pondicherry, where. . 


his courage.and ability could have been of material service to’ 


them. ‘As it was, he is obliged to confess that he never was 
-. able to repay the French East India Company and their 
— officers for their liberality and kindness to him, , His appoint- 
- ments, were not. excessive, for he never drew more than 
. Rs:.100 a month in India, yet the Company- gave him a. free 
. passage to India, and supported him there, and it is pleasant 
| to find him expressing his gratitude to the Company and to 


De Leyrit for doing:so, much for him, seeing that he had - 


never been of the -smallest service. to their Factories, His 
great mistake was, I think, his leaving India so soon, and this 
' was partly the result of his having no official position, or.meàns 
of gaining his livelihood; But something must be attributed 


£o the inequalities of his temperament, and his want of stay-— 


áng ‘power. If he could have -been content with sending his 
MSS. home, and had -carried ‘out. his intention: of going to 
Benares and studying Sanskrit there, he might have given 
the world an: adequate translation of the Zendavesta.. He 
had -far more briliancy, but he lacked perhaps the dogged 


‘pertinacity-and-austere composure of that ‘excellent Tyrolese, ) 
„Father Tiefenthaler,* who came, out -to India in 1743 and re- . 


< * The mention of Tiefenthaler naturally leads to a reference to one of 
the great services to. India performed by Anquetil: Di, Perron, “He; So to 


' speak, discovered Tiefenthaler, and entered into correspondence with him. 


4 


‘as far back as: 1759. Tiefenthaler’s .description of India was edited by . 


' John Bernouilli, Astronomer’ Royal to the King of Prussia, in 1786, and 
‘dedicated to.the King of Sweden. : In his preface Bernouilli mentions: that 
he first knew of the existence of Tiefenthaler's book from an article con- 
tributed by Du Perron to the Journal des Savansin 1776. “This led him 
to enquiries, in the course of ‘which he found that Tiefenthaler's work was 
at.Copenhagen with M. Kratzenstein, Professor of Medicine there, and 
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mained there till-he died, full of years, at Agra.’ He, too, 
drrived at Surat, and staid there for some. time; and he also, 
after five and twenty years’ residence, found himself in danger 
of-starvirig, and had recourse to the protection of the English. 
Du. Perron’s- Persoiial Narrative contains many ihteresting 
“passages.and deserves reprinting. To my thinking, his ac- 
‘count of India is more graphic than Bernier’s, who has perhaps 
been rather overpraised. Bernier has some very valuable 
information, and some of his descriptions are lively, but a. 
good deal of.his two volumes is rather heavy, and one thinks 
that, with'his opportunities, he should have been able to give 
us much more, He was-afraid, I suppose, of writing a big 
book. E i | 
. Du Perron has an amusing account of England and London, | 
‘He is very severe on the bad condition of the London streets; 
telling us that, -when once he put his head out to direct the 
hackney coachman, he was so jolted that his head banged 
several times from side to side of the window. He is very 
complimentary, Iam glad. to say, to the English ladies, 
gallantly observing that he should have liked to stay longer 
in England to study them in the country, They remaiti there, 
.he says, -for months, all alone, employed in reading; orin . 
some romantic love-affair, "Though young aid charming, they 
are also intellectual, and a man can enjoy the pleasure of 
having a sensible conversation with thems. The English men, 
‘he adds, are far. from resembling them. "They are ¢rop faits, 
too complete and finished when they are young, and they lose 
in London the polish which they have painfully acquired in 
Paris, while-on their estates they grow so boorish as to: become 
quite unrecognizable, | | l 
^ i . .H. BEVERIDGE. 
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who had received it from M, P. J. Flohr, Surgeon to the- Danish Factory 
at Patna (?) who had béen much associated with Tiefenthaler. U nfor- 
tunately two other works by Tiefenthaler seem to have been altogether lost. 
Perhaps, however, they may yet be discovered and published. Du Perron 
contributed some: valuable dissertations and notes to Bernouilli’s edition, 
and also sent him Tiefenthaler's maps, which had been received by him in 
` 1776. At Vol. II,- p. 419; there is an interesting letter from Tiefenthaler 
to-Du'Perron, dated 17th May 1759, in which he mentions that he was 
born at Bolzano in the Tyrol, and describes his studies.. In 1776 he was 
at Fyzabad. I recollect to have:seén a reference to Tiefenthalerin one of 
Colonel Wilford’s papers, in which he speaks. of him as a truthful'man and 
of. Austere disposition. : TC 
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7OU Have asia ie what I understand by the word reli- 
ll. ion; and whether 1 consider-morality, -independent--of 
- religion as Í understand it, possible. , I shall try to.the best-of: 


my ability to answer these supremely. important ; and pA 
formulated questions as well as. possible. - 


. Among the great. majority of the cultured: duse to- day, it is. 


- considered as ‘proved -that -the- basis of. every- religion is-a 
personification and deification of ,the-. mysterious forces of 
nature, arising. out of-a süperstitious- terror of. these forces o£ 
nature, and a bowing down before them, | *- «-; 
~- -This opinion is.acécepted without criticism, on faith; by i. 
cultured. classes .of. our. time, and- not only- meets witli no. 
opposition > from. men .of- science, but. even,.for. the most paft, 
finds amongst. them-its strongest supporters; . Ifat: rare inter- 


vals voices, like Max .Müller's and others, are raised in: ‘opposi-. . 
tion, voices: attributing to religion another. origin. and purpose; 


these voices. are neither heard nor heeded: in the general and 
unanimous recognition of religión as an outgrowth of supersti-. 
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tion. - Not; long: ago, in the beginning of the present century, .— 


the foremost rien of the time; even if they denied Catholicism 
and Protestantism, as the Encyclopedists did, at the end. of the 
. last. century, still none of them denied that religion i in general 
' was and is an indispensable condition.of life for everyone. 
Not to mention the Deists, like Bernardin de St. Pierre, 


-—— — ok n 


Diderot and-Rousseau, Voltaire built a monument to God, and ; 


Robespierre appointed -a festival to the highest Being. But: 
in our times, thanks to the light-minded.and -superficial teach- 
ing of Auguste Comte, who, like most Frenchmen, sincerely: 
believed that Christianity is nothing but Catholicism, and hence 


saw in Catholicism, a- full realisation of Christianity; it has Jm 


been decided and-accepted by. the cultured ‘class, always ‘ready: 
and willing. to accept the very lowest propositions, if has been’ 
decided and recognised that religion is only a wel- known. and, 
 long-exhausted phase of hüman development. '.It. i$: fecog-. 
nised that humanity has already lived through two periods— 
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the teligioüs-and the mètaphysical ahd- has ‘now. enteied the 
third and highest, the ‘scientific, and ‘that all manifestations 
of religion among. men are only a stirvival of a once necessary 
"spiritual Organ of. humanity; which has long ago lost its punc 
and. meaning, like the” .náil on-.the. horse's fifth toe; It 


“recognised that the reality in- religion . consists in the seer oe 


called forth by the mysterious forces of nature; the recognition 
óf imagined beings, arid. a bowing down: before them, as Demo- 
çritus thought in antiquity, and as the newest philosophers afid 
‘historians of religion affirm,.-~ ^ 
~But, not to mention that a récognition of: supernatural beings, -: 
| or being, did not.and does not always arise from. terror -of thé - 
mysterious forces of riature,.as is; proven by hundreds of the 
very foremost-and most highly educated mien. of the ' past; the 
Socrates, the Déscartes,: the’ Newtons, and like. men of our 
own time, who recognised | ‘the. highest ‘supernatural Being in. 
—Re-Wise from “terror of the mysterious forces of. nature, the. 
affirmation that religion grew out. of men’s superstitious terror: 
_ of the mysterious forces ‘of nature in reality gives no answer - 
. to the main question, whence arose the representation. of in- 
| visible, supernatural beings in men’s minds? ^ 
“Tf men:had feared ‘thunder and lightning, then they would 
- have feared thunder and lightning ; but why should they’ have 
invented an invisible supernatural being; à Jupitèr, who dwells: 
somewhere and sometimes -hurls thunderbolts amongst, thes 
people ? ; 
If men had been awe-struck’ at the sight of death; then. they 
would have feared death; bút why did they.“ invent” "the 
souls of the dead, with whom they- bégan to enter into ima- 
gined. “relations? People might have hidden, from fear of: 
thunder, they might: have ‘fled from:-death, through: horror of 
. death, but they invented àn'eternal and powerful being whom. 
‘they feel dependent on, and living souls of thé dead,-not from: 
fear only, but. from. some’ other reasons. .And in these 
reasons, clearly, ‘consists the reality. of what is called religion. 
And; besides this, everyone: who; if only in childhood, has:. 
experienced religioüs feeling, knows from’ his owt: experience’ 
that this feeling was- always called up inhint, not by:terrible: 
outward material appearances, but by: an- inward récognition: 
of his own insignificance, : loneliness, sinfulness, Which had 
—Bothing in:common: with dread: of mysterious. forces ‘of. nature; 
Hence anyone may discover, ‘both .by external observations 
and: by, personal expérience, that ‘religion is’ not-a bowing - 
_down.before gods: called forth by a superstitious’ dread. of the’ 
mysterious forces of nature, rightly belonging to mem only-at 
a. certain périod- of their development, but., something entirely 
independent, of. dread; aud. of the stage of men’s- culture, somes 
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"hing. that canhót be.done away. with.by any developmeht of 


enlightenment, since. man's: recognition - of his limitation in 


the. midst of'a limitless: universe, and'of his siüfulness--his 
^ not having fülfilled all-that he might have and «ought. to have 


done, but “has not done—, always existed and. always. will exist. 


. .while*man remains man. : D A 


^ 


In truth every man, as Soon às he. grows. out. of the animal 
condition of infancy and ‘early. childhood; during which he 


lives guided only ‘by the demands.made on. bim: by his animal 


nature, every Man wakening . to reasoning: consciousness can- 
not but remark that all aróund- him: lives; renewing, undying, 

and ` "incessantly obeying one clear. eternal Jaw ; and that he: 
‘alone, recognising himself.as separate from thé. whole living 
world, is" destined to death, :to vafish in limitless space and: 


etidless time,.and to a torturing. 'consciousness-of. responsibility: 


fór his faults—to a. consciousness that, acting. ill, he might have 


acted better. . And, understanding: this; every ' reasonable being. 


.. caiinot but fall athinking; and.asking himself :—to what end 
is.his momentary, indefinite; and: wavering. existerice in-the 


midst. of this eternal, strongly defined, and: endless.world ? On: 


2 enteng real human life, a man cannot pass this question by. ` 


: This question stands ‘perpetually . before every man, and 


"every man must give it one’ or another answer, And it is’ 


exactly the answer to this question that” makes. the reality- of. 
every religion. . "The reality of .every religion consists-solely in- 
the answer to the question,—to what end do I live, and what7is 
my relation to the endless world: surrounding me >For all the 
metaphysics’ of: religion, all teaching about deities, about the: 
origin of the world, are only signs accompanying religion, and. 
differing according to geographical, ethnographical, and: ‘hiss. 


torical. conditions, . There is no. religion, from the loftiest to 
the coarsest, that had not.as its foundation ‘this fixing -of the: 


relation of man. to the world that: surrounds him, or to ~its first. 


cause, There is no religious tite, however Coàrse, and: ño “cult, 


howevérrefined; which has .not-this same- :foundatioir. "Evéty- 


. religious. teaching is the:expression, by the founder of the 


religion, of the relation in which -he recognises, -himself, as a. 


‘man,-and, in Consequence- of this, ` all other men, as standing 


towards the universe, or towards its source and first cause. - © 
Expressions of these relations are ‘manifold; according. to the 


E ethnographical. and: historical conditions in which the. founder’, 


-- of the religion and the: people that accepts it find. themselves. S 
and moreover these: expressions are interpreted differently quid: 


disfigured-by the followers ofthe teacher, generally hundreds. 


and: sometimes thousands. of. years, -iñ- advanée of the under«: 


standing of the. masses ; hence of expressions of man's felation- 
-to the world—of religions-—there at le- seemingly very many; 
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but, in reality, of indemnio] relations of man to the-universe,- 
of to its source,.there.are Only . three : the primitive personal ; 
the pagan social ; and the Christian, or divine, ` i 

. Speaking stiictly, of fundamental relations of man:to the . 
universe, there are only two: the personal, consisting in. a” 
recognition of the purpose of lifein the well-being of the per- 
sonality, taken separately, or in union with other personalities ; : 
and the Christian, that recognises the purpose of life asa 
service of the ‘Power that sent man into the world. For the 
second relation of. man to the universe—the social—is in rea- 
lity only an extension of the first. - 

The first of these telations, the oldest of all, now met "With 
among people: standing on the very lowest step of develop- 
ment, consists in this, that. man: recognises himself as a self- 
sufficing being, living in the world to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible amount of personal well-being in it, independently of how: 
-much the well-being of other'beings may suffer thereby, 

This first relation to the universe, in which every child finds 
itself on entering life ; in which humanity lived in the first, the 
pagan,stage of development;, and. in which many separate indivi- 
duals of coarse moral fibre, and savage peoples, still live,—is the 
source from which all ancient pagan religions spring; as well- 
as the lower forms of later religions in their corrupted form >: 
as Buddhism, Tao-ism, Mahomedanism, and others. Buddhism, 
although demanding from. its followers a renunciation.of the 
good things of the world, and even of life itself, is foundéd on 
this same basis of the self-sufficing personality destined to well- - . 
being, and its relation-to the world around it, only with the 
difference that pure paganism recognises the right: of man to 
enjoyment, while Buddhism recognises ‘his right to the absence 
of suffering. Paganism: holds that the world must afford enjoy- 
ment to the personality ; Buddhism holds that the world must 
disappear, since it causes the suffering of the personality. 
‘Buddhism is thus only negative paganism. From the same 
relation to the ‘universe, the newest spiritism, which has as its 
basis the preservation and continued well-being of the person- 
ality, also takes. its rise; All pagan cults are ‘deifications of 
beings who follow ‘personal enjoyment exactly as men do; 
all offerings’.and prayers for the gifts of earthly well- being 
spring from this same relation to the universe, i 

The second pagan statement of man’s relation to the.uni- 
verse, the social; which raises them to the next stage of cul- 
ture, the relation which is the- peculiar property of those who 
have reached. manhood, consistsin this, that the’ meaning of 
life is recognised, not. dn *the wéll-being of a single, separate 
personality, but in the well-being of a certain group-of person- . 
alities, a family, a tribe, a nation,-even the whole of humanity, 
as in the attempted religion -of the Positivists. 
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- The purpose of life; i in this relation of mani to the universe, ` 
is transferred -from -the. . personality to the family, "tribe, or 
nation, to a certain group of personalities, whose well-being i is 
thus recognised as the aim-of existence. .From this. relation’ 
spring all the patriarchal and: social religions of .the same- 
character, the-religions of China and Japan, the religion of-thie 
Chosen -People—the Hebrews—the *imperial religion of the 
‘Romans, and the proposed religion of Humanity, ofthe Positi- 
vists. - All- forms of ancestor worship, in .China arid; Japan, the 
worship of the ‘Emperor i in Rome, are PH on m relation of 
man to the universe, . wl 2 
.- The third . relation .of man “to. the universe, the Chistian, 
that in which every old man involuntarily feels’. himself}. and 
which, in ‘my opinion, humanity is now entering, consists in 
. this, that the meaning of life is recognised by - man, no longer 
‘in the satisfaction -of . his personality or the.satisfaction of a 
certain group of. people, but only in-service, of the will “whieh 
produced him and the whole world, not for: their own. purposes, . 
but for the purposes of this Will. From: this relation to the 
universe arose the. highest religious teaching we are ;atquaintéd 
with, the beginnings -of . which already existed among .the 
.Pythagoreans, the Therapeuts, the Essenes, the" Egyptians, 
the Persians, the- Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Tavists,. 
in: their Higher representatives, but which has received its fullest | 
‘and: highest: expression only: in CürisEan uy. in its true, ams 
. corrüpted meaning. 

All: possible -religions whatsoever. inevitably fall: under one 
of these three relations of man to the universe. Every man 
who has risen :above mere animalism, inevitably recognized: 
. one of these: three relations, and in this recognition consists 
the : true . ‘religion. of every man,. quite regardless of the cons: 
fession to which he pfofesses a nominal.adherence. |). à 

Every. man. must infallibly represent the relation of the 
universe. to himself i in'Some way or other, because a“ reasoning 
being “cannot, live in the universe that surrounds him, without. 
having.some relation or.other to it; -And since of such rela- 
tions to the universe, worked out by. humanity, and. known to 
us, there aré three only, every man‘ inevitably: accepts one Of: 
the three existing relations, and, whether. he-will or no, belongs: 
to one of the three fundamental religions among which the: 
whole of humanity is divided. -- >. : 

And therefore the widely extended conviction of. People” of 
the cultured class in Christendom, that they havé. raised them-: 
selves to such à height of development that they no-longer. 
"need any religion at all, and have no religion, in reality arises: 
from the .fact that. these people, not recognising the Christian ` 
religion, the-only teligion which i is PODRE to our time; really: 
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retain-a lower religion, either the odah, or the primitive pagan 
religion, ‘without knowing it- themselves: A man without a 
religion, that is, a man without a relation to the universe, . 
is as impossible as a man, without a theart.. He may: 
not know that he has a ‘religion, just as he may not know 
that he has a heart, but, just as he cannot live without a 
heart, so he cannot live..without a religion, Religion is the 
relation in, which a man-recognises himself towards the. limit-- 
less universe: that surrounds him, or-towards.its source and 
first cause; and a reasonable -being cannot but find himself 
in some- relation to the universe, ^ 

- But. you. will Sayy, perhaps, ' “that the ascertaining of mats. 
relation to the-universe is the business not of religion, but of. 
philosophy, or of. science: in general, if. philosophy be re- 
garded as a part of science. Ido not think ŝo,- I think, on 
the contrary, that the -proposition tbat-science in general, l 
including philosophy as a; part. of science, can ascertain. the- 
Telation of man, to-the universe, is completely false, and | 
servés' as the chief reason’ of the ‘confused understanding of ' 
religion, science, and morality which. exists in; fhe cultivated 
Ca ‘of óür society, 

-` Science, including philósophy, cannot ascertain, man’s E 
tion to the limitless universe, or to its source, for one. suffi- . 
cient reason, that, before any- -philosophy or science could), 
arise -at all, there must ‘haye ‘existed already ‘onè or other- 
relation of man to the tiniverse, since; aeons this, no« dicti- 
vity of thought is possible... ~ - 

Just as a man cannot find the direction i in, which he ought 
to, move—and .every: movement inevitably takes; place in 
some, Jdirection—by means .of:; any movement. -whatsoever y 
in exactly the same way it..is impossible, by. means of the | 
‘intellectual. work:.of philosophy. or science, to find the direction; 
in which this. work-ought to be done :. every. activity of the - 
intellect inevitably takes place in: some already given diréction- - 
And the.direction-for every intellectual activity is always pointed - 
out by religion. All philosophies küown to ws, from Plato: 
to. Schopenhauer, inevitably followed, the direction given to 
them by. religion, . The: ‘philosophy. of Plato and bis successors. 
was &' philosophy: of paganism, investigating. the means of 
obtaining the. greatest, possible . well- -being “for the single 
personality, as well as for groups of personalities, in kingdoms, 

he philosophy*of.the Middle Ages, which-springs up from the; 
sanie: pagan understanding. of life, investigated the means of.. 
salvation for „the personality, that is,.the _ obtaining of the. 
greatest possible well-being for thé. personality - in a future 
life, and- only in its theocratic (Sea. treatéd of the construc- 
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-Recent “philosophy,” whether Hegel's Of. ‘Comte’s, has as‘its - 
basis“ the Social-réligious~ understanding of life, The pessi- 
„mistic. #philosophies of Schopenhauer and Von: Hartmann; 
_WisHing “to free themselves from the Hebrew religious world- 
‘Concept, involutitarily took the ‘religious foundation of Bud- . 
dhism, Philosophy always was and-always will be simply-an: 
investigation of what follows from the relation of man to the 
universe, ascertained by religion, since, until. this relation 
'is established, the material for philosophic PSPS HE Giro does - 
not exist; - ` 

In. exactly the same way, positive ‘science, id the strict 
Sense of the word, always was and will. be nothing more ‘than | 
the investigation and. :study of-all subjects and manifestations 
subject. to exámination;-in accordance with a given relation of 
inan to the universe established by- religion. ' 

-Science always was and will be, not -the study. of 3 evéryz- . 
thing," as men of science now naively. believe, for this-is 
impossible, since the number’ of «subjects presented for investi- | 
` gation is: endless,’ but only the stüdy of what religion 
designates, in due order, and according to importance, from 
the whole endless number of subjects, - manifestations, and + 
.. conditions that are open to investigation. Hence there is 
not one Science, but as many sciences, às there are degrees | 
: of 'the’development of - religion. Every religion selects a> 
certain circle of the subjects- offered for study, and hence the” 
scierice of cach- separate -period.-and people infallibly wears 
, the character of the religion from the point.of view of. which: 
it regards these subjects. 

. Thus. pagan “science, established during the period of: the 
Renaissance, and flourishing in ‘our sodiety at. the present 
day, always was and continues to be solely the investigation 
of all those conditions through which man gains the highest... 
possible dégree of well- -being, and all those manifestations of 2 
the world which can provide “it for him, The philosophical 
scienc& of- the- Brahmans. and. Buddhists was always the 
investigation of the conditions in. which man is freed from the’ 
| sufferings that oppress him. Hebrew Science—the : Talmud—.. 
was’ always -solely the study and elucidation of. the: con- | 
. ditions which must be observed by a man in order to. fülfil “his 
' covenant with God, and .to preserve the chosen” people at the.. 

height of its election. The- truly’ Christian science, which: 
is only beginning to be born, is the investigation of thé con--- 
‘ditions under which man may recognise the demands “Of. the: 
higher Will,which sent him, and apply them to life. - .. "S 

‘Neither philosophy nof science’ can ‘establish man's relation 7 
to‘the universe, because this relationsmust be already: establish- 
ed before any, philosophy or science can begin fon exists -They i 
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cannot do this for yet another reason, that science, including 
philosophy, investigates manifestations by the intellect? “and 


independently of the position of the investigatot arid. the - 


feelings which he experiences. : But man's relation to the üni- 
erse is defined, not by intellect only, but by feeling, by’ the 
entire. collectivity of man’s spiritual forcés.. However much 


it is suggested and explained to a man that all that really - 
exists is only ideas, that: everything is made up of átoms; 


or that the reality in life is substance or will, or that heat, light, 
motion, and electricity are different manifestatioris of one and 
the same .edergy, all this will not make his place in the world 


clear to man—the feeling, suffering; rejaicing, fearing and hoping 
being. His place in the world, and therefore his relation to it, . 


“only religion shows him, saying to him : thé world exists for you, 


therefore take from life all you can take from it ; or, you.afe- 


a member of God's beloved people,. and: will receive, along 
with your nation, the greatest amount of well-being attainable 
by you; or you are an instrument of ‘the highest Will, that 
sent you into the world to fulfil a work already appointed for 
you ;.recognise this Will and fulfil it, and: you will do the best 
you cam for yourself, E 

To understand given piilosophies and science, preparation 


and study are necessary, but for religious understanding they are. 
not necessary: it is given to every one, even $o the narrowest 


and most ignorant. 


In order to understand his relation to the universe’ that sür- ' 


rounds him, or to its source, a man needs neither philosophical 
nor ‘scientific knowledge,—extensive knowledge, encumbering 
consciousness, often even hinders it ; the only things necessary: 
are renunciation, even, if temporary,. of the vanity of the world, 
a sense of his own material nothingness, and a truthfulness, met 
with oftener,as is said in the Gospel; in children and the sim: 
plest unlearned people. For this reason we see that véry oftem 
the simplest, unlearned and uneducated péople accept with. per- 
fect lucidity, consciously, and: easily, the highest Christian under- 
standing. of life, while: the ‘most learned and cultured people 
continue to linger: in the: ‘coarsest paganism., © Thus, for 
example,-we find the most refined. and highly ‘educated people 
believing that personal enjoyment is the purpose of life, or: 
at ary rate the freeing oneself from suffering, as the very wise 
and very learned Schopenhauer believed, while a half-educated 
"Russian peasant- sectary, without the slightest effort of thought, 


recognises the purpose of life-as what the greatest sages of. 


‘the world, men like Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, believed 


it to be, the recognition of oneself as an instrument of . the . 


divine Will, à son of God. 
- But you will ask me: wherein consists the Dus of this: 
^ VOL. CII] TN 3 s 2I. 
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neither scientific nor philosophical capacity of knowledge ? 
If this knowledge is neither philosophic nor scientific, then 
what is it? How isit characterised? To these questions I 
can only answer that, since religious knowledge is that on 
which all other knowledge is founded, and which precedes all 
other knowledge, we cannot define: it;- having no or “ot 
definition for it, In theological. language, this knowledge is 
‘talled revelation. - And this name, so long as a false meaning 
is not given to the word revelation, is perfectly right, because 
this knowledge is obtained neither by study,-nor by the efforts 
of an individual man.or men, but only by the reception by an 
individual man or men of a manifestation of the eternal 
reason, which gradually reveals itself to mankind. 

Why could. people ten thousand years ago not dastana. 
l that the purpose of their life was ñot exhausted by the well- 
being of their personalities, and then later came a time when 
higher understandings of life—family, social, -national, imperial, 
—were revealed to them? - Why, within our historic 
period, was the. Christian understanding of life revealéd? 
And why was it revealed. precisely to ‘such a man, or to 
such men, and precisely at such a time, in oné.and not another 
place, in one.and. not another form? To try to answer 
these questions, seeking a reason in -the historic conditions 
of the 'time, the life and character of those people, who 
first accepted this understanding of life and gave it expression, 
in the special characteristics of those people, is.just the same 
as to try to answer the question why the rising sun illumined. 
first those and not other objects. The sun of truth, rising 
higher over the world, lightens it more and more, and sheds 
.its light ‘on those objects which first fall under ‘the sun's 
illuminating rays, and are most capable of reflecting them, 
The conditions. that make some people more capable- than 
‘others of receiving the rising truth, are not any specially active 
: qualities of mind; but passive qualities of the heart, that rarely 
co-exist with great and curious intellect—a renunciation. .of the 
vauities of the world, a: consciousness of their own material, 
insignificance, and truthfulness, .as we see in all the founders 
of religions, wlio were never distinguished by philosophical. 
and scientific knowledge, 

In my opinion, the chief error. that, . more than all else; 
hinders the true progress of our. Christian humanity, consists, . 
precisely in this, that, the men of science of our time, who" 
have seated. themselves in the seat of Moses, guided by the 
pagan understanding of the world that was restored at the 
time of the Renaissance, have decided that Christianity is a 
' condition that men have already lived through, and that, on: 
the Sont the pagan, social, ancient, and, in reality, outlived 
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understanding of life, is the one which humanity should in-. 
flexibly hold to. Therefore, not only do they not understand 
true Christianity, which has given. us the higher understanding 
of life, towards which all humanity is moving, but they do 
even try to understand. it, The chief source of this error. 
lies in the fact.that men of ‘science, breaking with Christianity 
and seeing that it does not correspond with their science, have 
laid the blame, not on their science, but on Christianity ; that 
is, they have. imagined, not the real fact, that their science is 
eighteen:hündred years behind. Christianity, which has already . 
taken hold of a great part of. contemporary society,—but, on 
the. contrary, that Christianity has fallen. From this exchange 
of róles, arises the startling fact that there is no one with a more 
confused understanding .of the real meaning of religion, of 
morality, of life, than the man of. science ;. and the still more 
startling fact that the science of our times, while achieving 
"really. great successes in it$ province of investigating the-condt- 
tions of. the. material world. shows. itself good for nothing, 
and sometimes even Pregnant with a consequences, in 
human life. 
And, therefore, I thínk that by no means science.or phils- 
sophy, but only religion; can establish man’s relation to the 
universe. 


- 
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And so, to your first question; what do I. ouderstand by the 
word Religion ? lanswer: Religion is the, establishing by 


man of a'certain relation between himself and the. eternal and -—— 


endless universe, or its source and first cause. . 

From this answer to the first- question, the answer to the 
second question . follows of itself. If religion is the establish- 
ing of man’s relation to the universe, defining the purpose 
of his life, then morality :is the indication and elucidation of : 
that: activity of man- which, of itself, follows from one or 
another relation of ‘man to the universe. “And since, of funda-. 
mental relations of man to the universe or to its source, only 
two are known to us, if we regard the pagan social relation 
as an extension of the personal, or three, if we ‘consider the 

an social relation as distinct, then of forms of moral teach- 
inp there can similarly be only three—the primitive, savage, . 
personal moral teaching, - -the pagan or social moral teaching, 
and the Christian moral teaching, that is, the service of id 
or the divine. 

` From the first relation. of man to the universe spring the 
teachings of morality common to-all pagan religions, having as 
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their basis the personality's striving toward well-being, and ín 
consequence defining all conditions that give the greatest 
amount of well- being, and indicating the means of securing 
this wellbeing. - From this relation to the universe spring 
moral teachings like the Epicurean in its lowest form, -th 
Mahomedan moral teaching, promising coarse well-being to the 
personality in this and the other worlds, and the teaching of 
worldly, utilitarian morality, which has as its aim the well- 
being of the personality -in this world alone. 

From this teaching also, which considers the- aim of life to 
be the well-being of the Separate personality, and hence the 
freeing of the personality from suffering, spring the moral 
teachings of Buddhism in its coarse forms, and the worldly 
teaching of Pessimism. 

From the second pagan relation of man tothe universe, which 
considers the aim of life as the well-being of a certain group 
of personalities, spring the moral teachings which demand 
„from the individual the services of that group whose well-being 
is. récognised as the aim of life., According to ‘this teaching, 
the 'enjoyment of personal well-being is permitted, only to' the 
measure in which it is attained by the wholé community which 
forms the religious basis’ of life, From this relation. spring 
the forms of moral teaching known to us in the old Roman and. 
Greek world, where the personality always sacrificed itself for 
the society, atid also the morality of China ; from the same rela- 
tion springs the morality. of the “Hebrews, the subordination 
_ of the individual's well-being to' the well-being of the chosen 
people, and.the. morality of our own time, which demands the 
sacrifice of the personality in the interest of the well- -being of 
. the majority.; .From this same relation to the universe springs 
, the morality of the majority of women, saérificing their per- 
.Sonalities entirely for the well-being of the family, and, more 
_than all, of the children. 

All ancient history, and medizval and modern history in 
part, are full of the miracles of this’ family and social morality. 
. And at the present time, the great majority of ‘people, only 
4 fáncying that, in confessing Christianity, they follow Christian 
morality, in reality follow only pagan morality, and set up this 
. morality as the ideal forthe education of the young ponera 


'From the third, the Christian gelation of man to the universe 
which consists in the recognition of himself by man as 
an. instrument.of the Supr eme will for the fulfilling of its aims, 
flow the moral teachings corresponding to this understanding 
of- life elucidating the dependence of man on the Supreme will, 
and defining the requirements of that will. From this relation 
of man to the uhiverse spring all-the highest moral teachings 
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kaawa to humanity, the Pythagorean, the Stoic, the Buddhist, 
the Brahman, the Tavist, in -their highest manifestations; 
and the- Christian, in its real sense, demanding the renuncia- 
tion of personal will, and of the well- being, not only of the 
personality, but of the family and society also, in the name of 
Rhe fulfilling of the will, revealed to us in our consciousness, 
of. the power that sent us into the world. From the first, 
second, or third relation to the limitless universe or its source, 
springs the real, unassumed morality of every individual, 
without regard at all to what he confesses or “professes nomi- 
nally, as.morality, or what he wishes to appear. — ' ; 

"Hence anyone who recognises the reality of his sito 
to the universe, as the gaining for himself of the greatest 
possible well. -being, however much he. may say that he con- 
siders it moral to live for his family, society or nation, or for 
humanity, or for the fulfilling of the divine .will, may artfully 
pretend before men, deceiving them, but the real. motive of 
“his activity will always be only the well-being of his person- 
ality, so. that, when a. choice becomes. inevitable, he will 
sacrifice not. his personality. to-the family, the nation, thé 


fulfilling of the divine will, but everything to himself; because, - 
seeing the purpose of his life. only in the well- ‘being’ öf this 


personality, he cannot act otherwise until hè.. changes oe 
relation to the universe, 

In just the same way, whatever may be said by any one 
whose relation to the world consists in-service of the family— 
as is for the most part the case with women—, or race, or 
nation—as is the case with: members of an. oppressed people, 
Or. political actors in times of struggle, however ‘much he may 
say he is a Christian, his morality will always" be “social and 
national, and not Christian ; 3 and when a choicé- becomes in- 
evitable between the well-being of the family-or society, and 
the. well-being of his personality, or the well-being of the 
society, and the fulfilling of the will of God, he will inevitably 
choose the service of the well-being of that” group of ‘people 
for which, according to his: view, of the universe, he exists, 
because i in this service alone he sees the purpose of his‘ life. 
And exactly in the same way, however. much it ‘maybe 


suggested to one who -recognises his relation to thé world iy 


the fulfilling of the will of the Power that.sent ‘him, that, in 
accordance with the demands of personality, family, race; or 
Jumanity, he must- perform actions contrary to the supreme 


will recognised PY him in the qualities of reason-and love 


dwelling in, him, he will always sacrifice all his, hurban relátions 
in order to fulfil the will of the Power that "sent him into the 
world, because he sees. the. purpose ~ 9r un life only in me 
fulfilment of. this will. x 
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..Morality .cannot -be independent -of religion, because it ts 
‘ not only.a consequence of .religion—that is, of the relation in 
` which a man recognises himself towards. the universe—, but 
is already included, implied, in religion. Every religion is an 
answer to the question, what is the purpose of my life? And, 
the religious answer already includes in itself a certain morai 
demand, which may sometimes arise after an elucidation of 
‘the purpose of life, sometimes before it. To the question of 
the purpose of life, this answer may be given: the purpose 
- of life is the well-being of the personality, whérefore lay hold 
of all the well-being you can; or the purpose: of life is the 
wellbeing of a group of people, wherefore serve this group 
of people with.all your force ; or the purpose of life is the 
.fulfilling of the will of the Power that sent you, wherefore 
with all your ferces strive ‘to recognise this will and fulfil it. 
Or this question may be answered thus: the purpose of your 
life is your personal enjoyment, since this is the meaning—of: 
mankind ; or the purpose of.your life is the service ‘of the 
group of which you consider yourself à member, since this 
is the meaning of -your being; or, the purpose of your life is the 
' service of God, Since this is the meaning of. your being. | 
“Morality ‘is included in the explanation of life given by 
religion, and therefore cag in no wise be-independént of reli- 
gion. This truth is especially evident from the attempts of 
non-Christian philosophers. to derive thé teaching of the highest 
morality from their philosophy. These philosophers see that 
Christian morality is indispensable, that life is’ impossible: 
without-it ; more than this; they see what this morality is, and 
desire in some way- to connect it with their non-Christian 
» philosophy, and to put the matter in such a light that Christian. 
morality shall seem to flow from their pagan or social philo, 
sophy. And this they attempt to do, but exactly these 
attempts, more evidently than anything else, show not only 
the. independence, but even the complete. contradiction 
between Christian morality and pagan philosophy. 

Christian ethics —which we recognise as the consequence 
of our religious view of the world--demand . not only -the 
sacrifice of the personality to thé collectivity of personalities, 
".ubut demand the renunciation of one's own personality and 

„of the collectivity of personalities in the -service of God ; 
pagan philosephy investigates only the means of obtaining 
the greatest well-being of the personality or collectivity „of 
.them, and hence the contradiction is inevitable, To hide this 
- contradiction, there is only one way—to heap up abstract 
-conditional ideas one upoh the other, Thus the philosophers 
_since the Renaissance, for the most part, proceeded, and to 
this circumstance—the impossibility of reconciling the Chris- 
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tian morality which they had already accepted, with a philo- 
Sophy derived from a pagan basis—must be ascribed the fright- 
ful abstractness, obscurity, unintelligibility, and estrangement 
from life of the new philosophy. With the exception of Spinoza 
who sets out in his philosophy from a religious, and—although 
hé'did not count himself a Christian—a truly Christian, basis, 
and the great genius of Kant, who simply made his ethics 
independent of his metaphysics; all the other philosophers, 
even the brilliant Schopenhauer, evidently invent an artificial 
relation between their ethics and their metaphysics. : 
It is felt that Christian ethics are something given before-- 
hand, standing absolitely firmly and independently of philo- 
sophy, and not needing the fictitious ‘supports placed under 
it, and that philosophy simply -,invents propositions in which 
the given ethics would not contradict it, but would be con- 
“nected with it, and, as it were, flow from it, -Büt allthese 
-propositions seem to confirm Chtistian ethics only. so long 
as they remain entirely abstract. . As soon as they are trans« 
ferred to questions of practical life, not only : the non-agree- 
ment, but even the evident contradiction, of the basis of 
philosophy with what we recognise 'as prilly, becomes. fully 
evident. 

The unfortunate : 3Nietsche, who betaine so Tamous recently, 
is especially valuable as a personification of this contradiction. 
He.is uncontradictable when he says that all rules of morality, 
from the point of view of existing non-Christian „philosophies, 
are simply lying and hypocrisy, and that it is much more ` 
profitable, pleasant, and wise to form a. community of Ueber 
menschen, and to be-one -of them; rather than.of the crowd. 
which must serve as the stage of these Uebérmenschen,:.No 
possible construction of philosophy, issuing froma pagan reli- 
gious view of thé world, can demonstrate to a man -that it is 
more profitable and reasonable for him to Jive, not for his.own 
desirable, intelligible and possible well- being, or for the well. 
being of his family, his society, than for some other undesirable, 
unintelligible ‘well- being, unattainable by the ‘insignificant 
powers of mankind. Philosophy, based.on an understanding 
of ‘life which confines itself to human well-being, will.never be 
in a position to prove to a reasonable man, ‘who knows that he. 
tay dieiany minute, that it is good and right for him to forego 
his own desirable, intelligible and undoubted Well-being,.not 
even forthe wellbeing of others, because-he can never know 
the consequences of his sacrifice, but simply 'because it is good 
and right—that it is the categorical imperative. ` 
© To demonstrate this from‘ the pagan ‘philosophic point of 
view is impossible, To demonstrate that men are iall ‘equal, 
that it is better for :a man to give his life to the service of 
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“others, rather Allah to make-others’ serve ‘him, treading their | 
‘livés under foot, our relation to the universe must be otherwise 
defined : it must be shown that -man’s position-is such that 
there is rio other course open.to him,.because the pürpeqe 
of his life lies only in fulfilling the will of the Power that se, 
‘him ; arid the will of the Power that sent him is that he should 
give his life for thé service of men, ; And such a change of 
‘mah’s relation to the universe is given only by religion. - 

. Just the same with attempts to.derive and reconcile Christian 


, morals with the fundamental positions of pagan science, 


No sophisms or turns of thought can make away with the 
clear and simple proposition that the. làw of evolution, lying 
at the base of all the science of our: time, rests on the 
‘general, eternal and unchangeable law—on the law of -the 
‘struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, and that 
‘therefore every individual, to attain his own well-being or 
the well-being of his. society, must be that fittest, and-must 
make his sociéty such, in order-that ‘not he and -his society, 


| :;but some other, less fit; may perish. . 


However much; certain- naturalists: frightened at the logical 
conclusions from this law and their applications to human- 
life, may try to extinguish tbis law with words, to talk it 
‘away, all their attempts will only: make more evident. the 
irresistibility of this law, . which ‘guides the life of the whole 
organic world, and hence. also’ the life of man, considered as 
an animal. — 

At the moment oben I was writing this; appeared the 


Russian translation of an article by Mr. Huxley, which consists 


of a discourse; on évolution and ethics, tead by him before 
'an English society; 

In this article, the learned “professor, like our own famous 
Professor -Bekétoff a few years ago, and like many others, 


.writing on the same subject, and with the same want of 


success as his ‘predecessors, tries to. show -that the struggle 
for existence does not destroy morality, and that, - while 
‘the law of the struggle for existence, is recognised as the 
fundamental law :of life, ‘morality’ not: only can exist, 
but is even perfected.: Mr, Huxley's: article is filled. with 
‘all manner of jests; versés, ` and general views on- the reli- 


. gion and philosophy of the' ancients, and, in consequence of 


this, is so involved: and confused that only with the greatest 
difficulty can one get at its fundamental thought. ' This thought; 
‘however, is as follows : the law of-evolution is contrary to ‘the 


. law of morality, this was known to the ancients of the Greek as 


of the Indian world. And the philosophy and religion of both 
peoples brought them to the ‘teaching of self-renunciation, 
This teaching, in the author's opinion, is wrong ; but the. true 
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. ‘teaching | is as follows: There i is a law, which the author calls a 
cosmic law, by which all beings struggle amongst themselves, . 
only the fittest: surviving. To this law is subject man also, 
and, thanks only to tliis law, man has become what he now is, 
gut this law is contrary to morality. How to reconcile this law 

ith morality ? In this way: there exists a social progress, : 
which strives to restrain the cosmical ; «process, and to substi- 
tute for it another process—the ethical--the aim of which is the 
survival, not of the fittest, but of the best in. an ethical sense, 
Whence arose this ethical process, Mr. Huxley does not ex- _ 
plain, but in, his nineteenth note says that the basis of thís 
process consists in the fact that men,-as well as animals, on the 
one hànd love to dwell in societies and restrain in. themselves 
the qualities that are injurious to society, and on the other that. 
members of societies forcibly restrain actions which run counter 
to the well-being of. society. It appears to Mr. Huxley that 
this process, which leads people to overcome their passions for 
the preservation of the collectivity of which they are members, 
and the fear of being punished for destroying the order of this 
collectivity, is the very law of ethics, the existence of which he 
has to demonstrate. 

Morality is something perpetually developing and growing, 
and hence the. not injuring the established rules of a certain 
society, and the supporting of them by any external means 
whatever—means which Mr. Huxley speaks of as the instru. - 
ments of morality—will be not only no confirmation, but even 
a destruction of morality. Every cannibal, who ceases to 
devour his fellow-beings, and ‘acts in. harmony with this, 
breaks the order of his society. There can be no doubt that 
every really moral.action which advances morality, will always 
be a breach of the order of society.. And hence, if a law has 
appeared in society according to which people sacrifice their 
own profit to preserve their society, this law is not a law of 
ethics, but, for the most part, on the contrary, a law contrary 
to all ethics, the very same law of the struggle for existence, 
only, under a hidden, latent form. This is the same struggle for 
existence, only transferred from individuals. to collectivities, 
This is no cessation of the struggle, but'a drawing back of the 
hand, only in order to strike more forcibly. 

-If the law of.the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest is an eternal law of all- that lives—and it cannot but 
be recognised as such for. man, Xégarded as an animal—, then no 
confused arguments about;Social progress and the ethical law 
which flows out of it, and, like a deus ex machina, spriügs forth 
from we know not: where exactly when we needed it, can 
destroy the law of the struggle for existence. 

If social progress, as Mr. Huxley assures ii gathers people 
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‘into groups, then the same struggle and the same survival will 
‘take place between families, races, nations ; and this struggle 
“will not only not be more moral, it will be even crueller and 
‘more immoral, than the struggle of personalities, as we see in 
.áctuality, jf 

Even if we admit the im possible—that, by social progress 
‘alone, all humanity will, after thousands of years, be united in 
‘a single unit, will compose a single nation and a single State, 
‘even then-—to say nothing of the fact that, when the struggle 
between nations has come to an end, it will become a struggle 
between , humanity and the ° animal kingdom—the struggle 
will still remain a struggle, that is an activity which radically 
excludes the possibility-of what we have recognised as Chris- 
tian morality.. To say nothing of this, even then the struggle 
between personalities, gathered into collectivities, and between 
collectivities—families, races, peoples will not diminish. in the 
least, but will only take place in another form, as we se& mig 
the case in every union of people into social groups. Members. 

.. Of families quarrel and struggle among themselves as much as 
outsiders, and even more and more bitterly. 

‘Exactly the same in a State: between people living in a State, 
there is exactly the same struggle as between people living out- 
side the State, only in different forms. If the weaker are saved 
‘within the family and within the State, this is not at all owing 
"to their social union, but ‘owing to the fact that there is self- 
renunciation and love, in the people who áre united in families 
and States. If, outside the family, of two children only the . 
fittest survives, while in the family of à good mother. both 
‘continue to live, this follows not at all from family union, bit 
because of love and self-renunciation in the mother. And 
‘either love nor self-renunciation can by any means flow out 
of social progress. 

To affirm that social ‘progress produces morality is like 

affirming that stove-making produces heat. 
. Heat comes from’ the'suri, and the'stove produces heat only . 
when it contains fuel-—the work- of the sun. Exactly in the 
‘same way, morality flows out: of religion. Special forms of 
. life produce morality only then, when into these forms of life 
nter the results of religious influence on men--morality. 
Stoves may belit and'so give heat, or not be lit and so remain 
"cold, and in exactly the same way contain morality within 
themselves, and so act morally on people, or not contain" 
morality within themselves, and so remain entirely without 
oral influence-on society. 

Christian morality. cannot be founded. on a pagan under- 
standing of life, and cannot be derived from non-Christian 
philosophy or-science ; not-only cannot.be derived from them, 
but cannot even be reconciled with them. i 
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Rs iqvestigations, 
Ethical treatises not básed on religion, and even Jay 
catechisms, are: written and taught, and people may-think that 
o is led by them; but this only. seems so, because in 
reality people are led not by these treatises and catechisms, | 
but by religion, which- they always hàd and have, while the 
treatises and catechisms are. only pretences at that which of 
itself flows out of religion. - 
. The precepts of laic morality, not based on religious teachi 
ing, are exactly as if a man, not knowing music, were to tāke . 
the place of the conductor and wave his’ hands . up ànd down: 
in front of the.musicians who were fulfilling their accustomed 
task.--The music, through inertía, and through what the former 
“conductor had’ taught, would go on for a certain time ; but it . 
is- evident that the. baton-waving, of the man who knew nó 
music would not only be of no benefit, but would, in course of ` 
time, .inevitably confuse the musicians, and throw the Orchestra 
out. Such confusion begins to fill the minds of the people 
of our: time, in consequence of the attempts of their leaders 
to give them a morality not. based on .that highest religion- 
which is beginning. to be aecepted, and ‘has already in part 
been accepted, by Christian humanity. Attempts to found 
morality outside religion are like what: children do, .when, 
wishing to transplant some plant that pleases them, they break 
off the roots that-they do. not like. and that seem useless to . 
them, and stick the plant into the ground -without roots, 
"Without a religiotis basis, there can be no real, unsimulated 
morality, jüst as without roots there can be-no real plant. - 

. And so, answering your two questions, I say,. “ ‘Religion is 
a certain- relation, established by man. between his separate 
personality and the endless universe, or its source. Morality is 
the perpetual guiding of life nom flows nom this relation." 


L ToLsror. 
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BOUT six years ago the present writer, in the pages ag 
this Review,* .not only lamented the marked.- want 
of proficiency of the Natives of India in knowledge of the 
Natural History Sciences of Zoology, Botany and Geology, 
but also enquired.into the causes of this deficiency of Know- 
ledge, and attempted, at the same time, to suggest a few reme- 
‘dies whereby a keenér and more enthusiastic spirit of scientific 
research might be awakened_in the minds of Indian youths. 
It was then remarked that the deficiency in question was 
all the more. regrettable, that the natives of this country 
had. distinguished themselves: in every branch of literature, 
and inevery department of science, except Natural History. 
-. There are Indians who “have - distinguished : ‘themselves. in. 
law, medicine and éngineering.  Thére are Indians ‘who 
have betaken theniselves to the study of the physical and 
the chemical - sciences, though they have not distinguished 
themselves by any brilliant-discoveries or original researches 
therein. There are Indians who äre distinguishing themselves 
_by their original researches in mathematics, But it. is to be 
deeply regretted that there is not asingle native of India who 
has achieved distinction by any original research into, .or dis- 
covery in, Natural History; or at least, who has devoted him- 
self to the study of zoology and botany. 
| After the lapse of nearly six years a similar complaint has 
‘ been made by no less a person than Professor Alexander Ped- 
ler, Professor of Chemistry, Presidency Collége, Calcutta, and 
. late President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. After review: 
ing, in the course of the ‘Annual Address delivered by him 
.before the Asiatic Society of Bengal on Wednesday, the sth 
February, 1896, the contributions which had been made by the 
Native Members of that learned body during the century -of 
its existence towards the advancement of literary, historical 
and archeological knowledge, and after taking literary stock 
of what had been done by them towards promoting original 
research in the Natural and Physical Sciences, he burst forth 
into a soul-harrowing lament which cannot but appeal strongly 
to the sympathies of those amongst us who take an interest in- 
the moral and intellectual well-being of our country. Though 
the exordium of his speech on this subject is painfully accurate 


— * Vide my essay on “ The Pursuit of Natural History among the Natives 
of India in the CLEIR E Review for July 1890, 
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in its details, yet the peroration is so full of hopes of a brighter 
intellectual dawning-of the, awakening- of a more enthusiastic 
spirit of scientific research among our countrymen—that I can- 
not refrain from quoting it here Zn extenso :— 

“Yn the latter half of the table a comparison is made of the 
number of published papers written. by Europeans and by 
Native gentlemen. Taking up the numbers relating to papers 
in Part I, dealing. with Languages, Philology, &c., it would 
appear that ‘in the earlier years of the Society very few native 
gentlemen were able to contribute to its original work, for only 
two out of two hundred and seventy-five original papers were 
by native gentlemen, or roughly, rather. less than one per cent, 
In the decade 1856-65, the papers by native gentlemen had risen. 
to 12 per cent. of the total in this part, and in the following 
decade to 18 per cent ; in the period 1876-85, this percentage 
was.22, and in the ten ‘years 1886 to 1895, it again equalled’ 22 
perc cent. It is,-therefore, clear that a spirit of original research 
among the native gentlemen of India has been gradually 
springing up, but though considerable strides have been made, ` 
it would still appear that much more progress in this direction 
should be made before an -entirely satisfactory result. can be 
said to have béen arrived at. ` 
" *'The figures showing the production of papèrs conti ibuted 
by native gentlemen to the Natural and Physical Science © 
Section of our Journal are, I am extremely sorry to say, the 
least satisfactory of the Whole table. Three papers only out 
of 409 printed in this section in 1836-45 were by native gentle- 
men. In the decades 1856-65 and 1876- -85, not a single paper 
by any native gentlemen in Natural of Physical Science was 
contributed tò our Journal, even though 110 and 164 papers 
were contributed in these periods by European members of the 
Society. One paper only in this section was contributed by 
a native gentleman during the period 1866-75. An improve- 
ment is, however, noticeable in the last period from 1886-95, 
for out of a total of 169 papers, 14 papers were written by 
native gentlemen, or roughly about eight per cent. of the 
number. It, is, however, a decided improvement to have any 
at all, and we'must be thankful to see a commencement in 
this direction. .On examining also these papers, which have 
thus been contributed by native gentlemen, I regret to. have 
to -state that I found there are only three authors for the whole 
‘ofthe fourteen papers, and hence I must conclude that at . 
present the Society only possesses the small number of thfee 
native gentlemen who are carrying on research in the, Natural 
and Physical Sciences. Again, also, I find that up to the last 
year or two the only subject in Part II of our Journal worked 
at'by. native gentlemen, and thé results of which have been 222 
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` lished by us, has been the science of Mathematics.. I am, 
howéver,:glad-to:say that we have within the last two years 
received some original papers in Chemistry and Physical 
Science written by. native géntlemen, aud it is much to be hoped 


this is only the beginning of a steady increase in-this directiong ^v 


P 
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for the cultivation of experimental science in India is a decided. 
want in the present practical and inventive ages ` ` . 

“It is difficult to come to any-other conclusion from the fore: 
going facts than the disheartening. one that native gentlemen 
as a whole have not yet shown any particular aptitude for origi- 
nal research, and that this is true not only with research of -a 
‘literary nature, but more particularly true of research in the 
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Physical and Natural Sciences. It is sad that this is the case _ 
even after high education has been established for so long, 
and has become. widespread throughout India, and even after 


numerous facilities have been given in. various directions for 


the encouragement of original work. ‘In this contüection-E— 


cannot help. referring to the example of one of our late Presi- 


dents; Sir Charles Elliott, who, as you will.remember, institüted . 


a prize for the encouragement of scientific research. - This is 
undoubtedly a step in the right direction, and one which is 
gradüally bringing forth good fruit. It is a form of endow- 
ment, which it isto be hoped will be followed by many others 
of a similar nature. It should not, however, have.been left 
for Sir Charles Elliott to lead the way in this matter, and to 
` be up to the present. time the only founder, of such. à scheme, 
Endowments of this kind ought really to come from native 
princes and noblemen, and other wealthy native gentlemen, 
who desire to see the natives of India taking their proper place: 


in extending a. knowledge of their own country and of its E 


resources and in widening generally the boundaries of know-- 
ledge. I cannot think of any object which is more worthy 
than this, and 1 would beg all native gentlemen of wealth 
who have the true interests of their country at heart to come 
> forward and endow projects, which have as their aim the. 
encouragement of original thought and investigation, We have 
plenty of education, both elementary and of amore advanced 


— 
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kind, in the ordinary routine of subjects; ánd we specially have. | 


bad plenty of more or less theoretical and literary education, 
and education which excludes many of the practical aspects' 
of modern life; but what is now wanted is encouragement" 


in practical and scientific educational subjécts and in technieal ^ 


- education. This should extend also to the fostering of higher 
work and thought in the, latter subjects, which can be. given 
by instituting prizes of this nature, or on similar lines. On a 


larger scale encouragement. might -be given by the institution - 


of Fellowships in connection; perhaps, with our Universities, 
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Séientific Societies, Colleges and other. places, which will 
require the carrying on of ,original work by thé holders as 
necessary condition of the Fellowship, and L would express 
the. hope that we may soori have other endowments like that 
of Premchand Roychand, whose scholarship, as. many well, 
mnow, is now, on the science side at least, inseparably cón- 
nected with original investigation. While, therefóre, there. is 
this large field remaining to be filled by the efforts of wealthy 
India, there may be.still certain directions in which our 
Society may use its influence: as, a body tọ help forward this 
most pressing work." ` 

So far as can be inferred from a perusal of the latter 
portion of the foregoing extract, the main cause assigned by’ 
the learned Professor for this want. of aptitude for original 
scientific research appears to be an inherent apathy of the 
native mind for all literary and. scientific work of. an original 
nature. I must, however, dissent from this sweeping generalisa- 
tion of the learned Professor, that the natives of India are as 
apathetic regarding the prosecution of E literary. research 
as they are indifferent towards advancing the progress of scien- 
tific knowledge by.the .discovery of. new scientific facts... On 
the contrary, “Indian scholars have enriched the sciences 
of Indian Archaeology and Epigraphy. by many important 
light-bringing discoveries, : which have been ‘of great’ use in 
elucidating many a dark problem in Indian history and chro- ` 
nology.. If any proof be needed “of . this, the sceptically- 
disposed reader may look to the.published. writings on these 
subjects of Raja Rajendralala Mitra, Dr. Bháu- Ddji, the late 
Pandit Bhagbánlál Indraji, Professor. Rámkrishna. Gopál Bhán- ` 
dárkar, and a host of others too numerous. to be mentioned 
here, and he will. find, I am sure,. that, at least,- some of the 
latest accessions to our recent knowledge. of Indian Archaeology 
are the results of researches carried on by that band of eminent 
Indian -scholars whose names have been given above. Pro- 
fessor. Alexander Pedler's sweeping remark does: not even 
apply with equal force to the natives of India, so far as their 
researches in the domain of the Abstract Sciences, sich as 
Mathematics and Astronomy, are- concerned. The Hindu 
mind is as much characterised by: subtlety of - thought and 
acuteness of intellect to grapple successfully with the most in- 
tricate problems of Mathematics and Astronomy as to un- 
ravel ‘the mysteries of Hegelian philosophy. “Should proof be 
needed of this, too, the sceptic may be again asked to:look at 
the published dissértations on Mathematical ` subjects of Dr. 
Asutosh Mukhopadhya, F. R? A. S, F, R. S. E. It is ‘only in 
the domains of the Natural and Physical Sciences, that. is, of 
those sciences which require for their successful study. a highly 
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trained and highly: cultured faculty of ‘observation, a dexterity 
in the performance of experiments and a facility in applying 
the’ process of inductive generalisation to thé determination 
of scientific truths and laws, on the part of the students, that 


E Indians have been “found especially wanting. - Although ti 


ignorant may think lightly of thé ascertainment of a scientin-. 
fact, as being easy, yet the true votary of science looks at it’ in 
the lig! tof a serious task. In Chemistry and Physics, each 
single fact has ‘to’ be established by repeated observation and 
experiment, It is said that Dr. Aridrews had to repeat one 
éxpériment several hundreds of times before he could -find’ out 
"the change of bulk in oxygen gas when converted into, ozone, 
by the electric spark. Similarly the peculiarity of the „Natural 
History group of sciences is the creation of a system of classifi- 
Cation to embrace an enormous: number of objects. The very 
learning of the. art of classification is in itself another form of 
education. Besides, Zoology, Botany and Geology also require- 
the aid and exercise. of the faculties of observation, experiment 
and induction. In fact, it has been said-that the Sciences of 
Classification, namely Zoology, Botany and Geology, are but 
modifications of the Experimental and' Inductive Sciences of 
Chemistry and Physics accommodated to the emergency of put: 
. ting into orderly. array the vast multitude of animals, plants 
and minerals,- But I have said on more than one occasion’ that 
the natives of this country are altogether wanting in the facul- 
ties of observation, experiment and induction, which are essen- 
tially necessary for the study -of the Physical and N atural 
Sciences. 

‘The faculty of óbservatiotid is like a pair of. sBéctatles through 
which we, look. up, as it were, to Natüre and to Nature's 
God. The habit of observation is the only meatis by which 
we can attain.to mastery over thé Natural Sciences, and the 
` more it is developed and matured, thé more it reveals to us 
things novel and curious: in hature which formefly escaped 
our notice, There are the gay-winged insects, the ‘birds 
with painted wings," the wayside flowers with the colourszof 
‘the rainbow blended in them, and many other objects of 
‘beauty in Indian "landscapes: which delight the heart of a 
European, but possess no' charm. forthe Indian... No native, 
for instance, would pause to watch the habits of à particular 
bird or insect, or to examine the structure of a' particular 
flower. They are-not imbued with: that feeling of pleasure 
which “the meanest flower that blows "* extites: in the minds 
‘of many Europeans. No native of India, feels any.interest 


. in these objects of nature, except. so'fár as they are. subser- 


vient.to his daily- uses. But, in justice. to my countrymen; 
it must’ be said that ind are not to. blame for this detictenor 
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iti the faculty of observation; for: soriething= must bé lacking | 
in their -mental coristitutioii -t6 make themi so apathetic as 
degüÜisthe prosecution of ofiginal research in. the: Pliysiéal. 
aid .the Natural Scieticés. The faculty. of observation is- 
-awakened in Européans dt a very early ag&,- From. their very 

‘boyhood, they begin to make. coll ections * of butterflies; 

moths, . beetles, shells, and the -like ; and European children . 
will go to. the most inaccéssible places 'to. collect fare: flowers | 
and ferns, The true cause of this love of European children 

for natural history pursuits is tiat they imbibe it from theif 

parents, The majority of Europeans iu India, as elsewhere, 

are in some sort field-naturalists—lovers of plants-and flowers 

and. birds and. butterfliés. Thus it is that the faculty of. 
obsefyation is often awakened in them in their earliest years ; 

‘and the home often becomes tò them what the lecture-room 

occasionally becomes to natives when pretty well advanced 

in life. But the contrary isthe case with thy: fellow- -countiy- 

inen. As few of’ then? take any interest iff the ‘Physical and 

the, Natural Sciences, their ¢hildrén also imbibé their indiffer: 

ence to these pursuits. The poorest of Europeans keep a 

few flowering and .ornametital shrubs in their houses, but 

even the richest of natives seldom' lave a single véstige of 

-greenery in ‘their homes, Consequently, native children. 

find nothing in the -bapé of- ‘Natural History specimens in 

their homes to kindle in thént that lové. of animals and 

plants which -is at the very” root. of the study ` of Natural 

science, 

It has been ssid by àn eminent authority on the science of 
education that, forthe better teaching of the Experimental 
and Inductive Séiences of Physics and -Chemistry, and the 
Sciences of Classification, namely,-Zoology, Botany and’ Geo- 
logy, the teachét should not only familiarise the young minds 
under his charge with the .actiial expefiments and the speci- 
mens, but the pupils should also manipulate the same with 
their own hahds, for the actual specimens, when seen and 
handled, and the ezperiments: when- manipulated, make a 
iriore lasting impression on the mind than any verbal’ des- 
‘cription can—an ‘impression which is nót only greater in 
intensity, -but.more faithful to the fact. As the most desirable 
-form.of knowledge is the "full and ' precise conception of 
actualitiés—of objects as they aie; the necessity of experiment 
aad the actual manipulation of tlie specimens.become all thé 
more important, - for - the. interest excited by thé concrete 
' detail is very great, it being, the -easiést -of all forms of 
. Scientific interést. In, order to make a successful experiment, 
thé experimentér has to. take many” delicate précautions 
. ànd have recourse to miany. fine manipulations—-some ' of 
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^ which involve matters of knowledge that are not, perhaps, con- 
veyed to: the minds of the learners, while they retain a very 
lasting hóld of the memory ofthe experimenter himself. ‘Slt is 
fully'evident, therefore, that no one can hope to be an adept, an 
expert, ór an authority in any one of the experimental sciences... 


7. of Physics or Chemistry. unless he’ sets De ‘Lo study-it— 


m practically. 

The Indian student's deficiency in the Knowledge of the . 
Natural Sciences is also partly due to the humane instincts of 
the-Hindu-mind, which forbid the infliction of pain in any shape ` 
-on the lower animals, But, for successfully studying the Na- 
tural Scieüces or, at least, that department of them which deals 


| “with living animals, itis absolutely necessary that the structure 


of animal organisms should be: examined in all its details—a 
process which cannot be carried out unless the animals are 
. first deprived of their lives. It isa well-known fact that, for 
the .purpose of examining at leisure the functions of certain - 
organs of the animal frame, or of testing the action ‘of certain * 
drugs*on the brain, scientific men often Stupefy dogs, rabbits 
and other animals by administering chloroform or some - 
‘other anesthetic to them, and rip open the required parts 
so as to expose to the view the internal structures thereof. It 
,is to protest against the doings of these men, who “mangle the . 
living dog drenched with the hellish oorali," that the leading . 
Hindu and Marwari’ gentlemen of Calcutta have, within the 
last two years, formed themselves into a powerful organisation 
under the name of the Anti-Vivisection Society of India. This . 
newly-formed Society is but another manifestation of that. 
humane instinct of the Hindu mind which is averse to inflicting l 
pain in any shape whatever on the lower animals. It is partly - 
these humane sentiments towards the lower animals that have 
prevented my countrymen from betaking themselves to their 
study." It is precisely these sentiments which made Sir William 
Jones averse to the study of Zoology. In his Tenth Anniver- 
sary Discourse, delivered by him in 1793, before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and embodied in the fourth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, he gave utterance to these sentiments, with 
é this characteristic eloquence, in the following touching | and 
toble words : * Could the figure, instincts, and: qualities be 
ascertained either on the plan of Buffon, or on that of Linnz- 
, us, without giving pain to the object of their examination, few. . 
“Studies would afford ns more solid instruction, or more exqui-^ 
site delight ; but I never could learn by what tight, nor con: 
ZGeive with what feeling, a naturalist can occasion the misery of: 
an innocent bird, and leave its young, perhaps, to perish in a 
cold- nest, because it’ has gay plumage, and has never been 
delineated ; or deprive even a butterfly of its natural enjoyment, 


ts 
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because it has the misfortune to be rare or beautiful. The. 
study of the practical side of Zoology involves much dirty work, 
f. the internal organs of animals cannot be advantageously 
Studied unless they are dissected so as to. expose to the view 
the minutest structures of the various organs." It was this 
aversion to the process of cutting open and disembowelling 
animals for ‘the purpose.of studying their internal structure 
that led the great Orientalist to the pursuit of botany, which 
he ~calls “ the loveliest and most ¢opious division in the 
Scienée of Nature.” . E ; 
Having shown that this disheartening disinclination of the 
natives, of India to cultivate the Experimental Sciences of 
Chemistry and Physics, aid the Sciences of Classification, such 
as those of Zoology, Botany and Geology, proceeds largely from 
an inherent lack of the facülties of observation and experiment 
in.the mental constitution of the Indian youths, I must now’ 
gò on tô examine how far Professor Pedler's statement, to the 
effect that ‘Cit is sad that this is the case even after high 
education has been; established for so long;ànd has become 
widespread throughout India, and even after numerous facilities 
have been given, in various directions for the encouragement of 
original work," is true ; that.is to say, what numerous facilities 
have been given and in what directions, for thé prosecution of 
original scientific research by native Indian youths, : 
. The first and foremost facility that has been offered for the 
fostering of higher thought and work in the department of 
Science is the éndowment known as the Elliott Prize for 
Scientific Research. During the year i892, Sir Charles 
Elliott made the handsome donation of: Rs. 5,000, which 
was invested in the Government 4 per cent.. promissory 
notes, and yields an annual income of Rs. 200 for the purpose 
of creating an endowment for the encouragement of original - 
research in the Physical and the Natural Sciences in Bengal. 
Ultimately the scheme took the shape of a prize which. should | 
be awarded annually, either in cash or partly in the form of a 
gold medal and partly in cash, for any original essay embody- 
ing the results of original research or.investigation in any . 
branch of Physical, Chemical, Mathematical or. Natural | 
Science. The Trustees appointed to administer the endow- 
ment were the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the . 
Vice-Cháncellor of the Calcutta University, and the Director 
of Public Instruction of Bengal. The Council. of thé Béngal 
‘Asiatic Society have not only authorised the President to act 
as a Trustee of the Elliott Prize Fund for original scientific’ re. - 
search, but have also agreed to thé prize being awarded at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society held in the month of 
February every year. l À a 
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it appears that: the: following five competitors entered the 
lists to: compete for the Elliott Prize for Scientific: P 
for.the year 1893, and sent in the undermentioned 
essays : — > 
(r) Babu Asutosh Mukhopádhydya, M. A., F.R. S. EL 
(3 essays) :—  - | 
(2).—On’ an application of differential equations to. 
the theory of plane cubics. 
(b).— Researches on the number of normals common, 
_ to two surfaces, two curves, or a curve and a 
E surface. 
^ — .(ej.—On the application of Gauss’ théory of curvature 
. to the evaluation of double integrals. 
(2). Babu Jnán Saran . Chakrávarti, | Student, Presidency 


Yr 


7 College :— 
A chapter on the general equation of the. “second 
' degree, ™ 


(3). Babu Brajeridfanath Seal, M. A, Principal, Berbam-' 
"pore College :-—  ': 
New methods of Acne some fundamental de-, 
finite integrals, being a chapter in the integral cal- 
'eulus ; with an introductory section containing new. 
formule for the summation of series, together with’ 
_ their applications.  - 
- (4). “S. L. S," Student, Presidency College :— 
A deduction of the properties of primé and composite. 
numbers from those of recurring decimals, and their. 


P4 


e  . equivalents in other scales of notation. 
MO Babu Chandra Kanta Basu, Sub- -Overseer, Madari- 
pur :— 


, Mathematical investigations, and their practical. acuit 
' cations, if possible, for the determination of a sound= 
“generating spot. where sonorous vibrations com- 
mence “and afterwards produce the sénsation of 
sound, from thé data of observed differences of time 
in which the same report is heard from several 
places fixed in position. 

The Trustees, after consulting. experts, as provided in the 
scheme, adjudged the “Elliott Prize for Scientific Résearch" 
for the year 1893 to Babu Chandra Kanta Basu, Sub-Overseer, 
-Madaripur, author of the paper numbered 5 in the above list, | 

The subject-matter of the Elliott Prize Essay for 1893 may_ 
be summarised as follows :—4À few years ago, the Bengal 
Asiatic Society appointed a committee of scientific gentlemen 
to enquire into the origin of those sounds, like the booming 
of distant cannons, which can often be heard during the 
rainy season at places uated in the districts of “Lower 
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Beügal, bordering immediately upon the Bay of Bengal, 
Gierwise familiarly known to Europeans as the Bavisdl 
Guns. But, as all the information that had been hitherto 
gathered on this subject was vague and insufficient, the Com- 
mittee could not arrive at a definite conclusion. It was; 
however, evident that, if the spot from which -the sounds 
emanate could be accurately ascertained, the solution of 
the problem would be rendered much easier. The Elliott 
Prizeman' for -1893 sought to solve this problem about 
the origin of the Barisál Guns on the following .mathe- 
matical .principle:—Assuming that the velocity of sound is 
known and. constant, if the same sound, is heard at two 
different places, the difference between the distauces. of those 
places from the spot where the sound originated can be cal- 
culated, being equal to the velocity of sound multiplied by the 
difference between the times observed. From the well-known 
"property of the hyperbola a, that the difference between the 
focal'distances of any point of the curve is constant, it follows 
that the sound' must come from some point of a hyperbola 
having the two observing stations as its foci; or; if allowance 
be made for the curvature’ of the -earth’s "surface, from some 
. point of a hyperboloid of revolution. When there are several 
observing stations, each pair of stations gives a definite locus 
for the origin. of thé sound, and if the point common to all 
these loci can be determined, this point must be the one re- 
quired. The prizenian- has, by calculations which are given 
at considerable length in the prize-essay, determined this 
common point, and has, also, given the modifications of the 
calculation caused by the variations of the velocity. of sound 
and other causes, 

The “ Elliott Prize for Scientific Reséarch” for 1894 was 
not awarded to anybody. The subject selected for the prize 
that yeat was Natural History. "There was but oné:competitor 
in the field who sent in an essay on that subject. But the 
Trustees of the Prize-fund, having consulted experts, às pro- 
vided in the scheme, came to the conclusion that the essay 
. sent in was not of sufficient merit to justify the award of the 
prize to its author. ©, 

» The “ Elliott Prize” for 1895. has Ben awarded ` io Babu 
Jyotibhusan Bhaduri, M, A. he subject for the ptize-essay 
last year was Chemistry, and the Trustees of the fund had 
- received only two essays from the following competitors for. the 
ra -— 
P - On the: Transformation of Hypachlorites into Chlorates, 
by Babu Jyotibhusan: :Bhaduri, M, Ax , 
.. 2 On the wastage of gold in the course -of preparing. fewel: 
lory i in Bengal; : especially, in.“ Colouring,’ with explanations 
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of : interesting indigenous diiamical processes, and researches, 
into the subject of recovering the gold that is lost, d Jo; 
Saran Chakravarti, B. A. 

, After consulting. experts, the Trustees awarded the prize for- 
the year 1895 to the author of the first-named dissertation; ~~ 
They ‘also considered the essay: by Babu Jnán Saran to be 
worthy of commendation. The gist of the subject. treated of. 
in the prize-essay is as follows :— 

In the beginning of: the paper the various methods B esti- 
mating chlorates and hypochlorites are described. It has 
been found possible to estimate both directly in a mixture 
containing them, by distillation in moderately dilute solution 
with pure phosphoric acid and then treating the residue with. 
fuming hydrochloric acid, Hypochlorites. cannot be estimated 
in acid solutions (with KI and HCL) in presence of chlorates. 

By passing the washed chlorine gas through a solution of 
sodic. hydrate, the action of chlorine on the hydrate i is deter-- 
mined. On account.of considerable change in the’ volume 
brought about by the absorption, the quantity of sodium is 
‘estimated subsequently,- The total amount of chlorine is as- 
certained by reduction, with zinc copper couple, and the . 
hypochlorite by Penot’s, or distillation processes, It has been 
found, as the result of numerous experiments, that the amount 
of chlorate which is formed in solution up to 7 per cent. of 
concentration, and containing free alkali, is insignificant. Above 
IO pér cent, solution, howéver, the secondary reaction—trans- 
formation—becomes more distinct, ‘and when the concentration 
exceeds 20 per cent., time becomes an important factor. -The 
presence of free alkali retards the change. `. 

‘For the purpose of observing the transformation, the solution 
of known potency. is kept in stoppered bottles, or sealed tubes, 
and then exposed to rays of different degrees of refrangibility, 

or kept in' a totally dark place. After-the required time, an 
analysis is made of the contents thereof, and the amount of 
oxygen is also determined therewith. It has’ been found, as 
the result of the analysis, that a solution of sodium hypochlo- 
rite decomposes slowly evén when kept in an -absolutely dark 
place, and that the rate of decomposition increases with the 
increase in the refrangibility of the rays. Yellow rays are 
found to be far more active than the red in bringing about the 
decomposition. The decomposition is one into chlorate and 
free oxygen. Ifthere be very little free alkali, Or none iat Alt" 
chlorine gas is at the same time liberated. 

When the decomposition takes place at about. 100° C. strong j 
sealed glass tubes are made use of. Comparing the. percen- 
tagé. decomposition of a number of solutions wherein the rela- 
“tive amounts of free alkali, chloride, chlorate and hypochlorite 
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are the same, the following peculiarities are. found, The. rate | 


of decomposition diminishes with dilution up to a certain point 
when itisa minimum, Further diminution in concentration, 


instead of diminishing, increases the rate of decomposition.. 


"Fhis peculiarity is found not only in the case of similar solu- 


tions heated for different periods of time, but in all solutions. 


which are examined, the proportion of hypochlorite to ni 
alkali being approximately found tobeas2:5,2:2and2: 


. When the percentage decompositions are represented by aie 


whose-ordinates express percentage decompositions’ and abs- 
cissa concentrations, greatest depressions (minimum decompo- 
sitions) lie very nearly in the same vertical line. The exact 
strength of the solution which decomposes least has not yet 
been accurately determined, but it is found to range between 
r'5 and r7 per cent. of concentration, The influence of the 
other, constituents miay be left out of consideration, as all the 
] solütions, containing widely different amounts of chlorate, 
hypochlorite and free alkali point to the same conclusion, . In 
all cases, however, oxygen. and chlorate are produced at one 
and the same time: At the end of the first’ hour, the -quantity- 
of oxygen that is set free varies from 14 to 74 of the oxygen 


fixed in the chlorate. -As the time of heating is increased, the: 


amount of free oxygen is also increased ; but in no case is this 
quantity greater than the oxygen of the 'chlofate, although. the 
potency of the solution is found to vary from 3 to 8'9 per cent., 

and the period of heating from one to six hours and à half, 


As the potency of.the solution diminishes, oxygen is set free 


in larger quantity. . For the same quantity of chlorate formed, 
the amount of oxygen decreases with the rapidity with which 
the solutions are heated. ` 


The second: facility that has been offered to Indian students | 


for the prosecution of biological and physiological researches is 


the opening of the Joy Gobind Law Laboratory in the Calcutta 


Zoological Gardens, for which the Calcutta public, must for ever 


be indebted to the 'munificent liberality of Babu- Joy ` Gobind’ 


Law, a wealthy citizen of Calcutta. Ína letter, dated the 8th 
August 1892, addressed to the Hon’ble H. H. Risley, CLE, a 
Member of the Committee of Management of the Calcutta 


Zoological Gardens, the Babu offered. Rs. 15,000 to found a - 


laboratory for the. purpose of conducting experiments with, 
and testing, the various alleged remedies for snaké-bite which 
‘are from time to time brought to notice, and for other physio- 


logical and biological investigations. This munificent' offer : 


having been thankfully accepted by the Committee, a com- 
munication was addressed to the Government of Bengal, which 


f 


suitably acknowledged the gift in the official Gazette. The- 


laboratory is now practically completed and supplied with 


~- 
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a set ot apparatus for biological investigations. During the. 
year 1893-94, Dr. Cunningham | carried on in this laboratory 
a series of experiments on the efficacy of various alleged 
remedies for cases of snake-bite. Another series of experi- 
ments, undertaken at the instance of the Hemp Drugs Com- 
mission,” was also initiated during the course of that year 
and carried on in this laboratory. Experiments on the 
efficacy of the various alleged antidotes to snake-poisoning 
were also continued in it during the year 1894- 95. Dr. D. D. 
Cunningham, who carried. on these experiments, submitted to 
the Government of Bengal a separate report: embodying the 
- results of these investigations, which has been published in the 
Calcutta Gazette, But the facilities afforded by this labóratory 
have not as yet been availed of by any Indian student for 
the prosecution of research in Biology or Physiology. . 
' In 1893, a Professorship of Geology was established iü 
connection with the Presidency College, Calcutta, for teaching. 
that science in all its branches. Since the endowment of this. 
chair, some students have passed the B. A. Examination with 
honours in Geology from that College. 

‘These. are the numerous facilities, which can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and which have been referred to 
by Professor Pedler in the course of his address as ‘being 
available to Indian students for the prosectition of original 
research i in the Physical and. -the Natural Sciences; and, con- 

. sidering the extent of the facilities offered, I must say that the 
original work in Physical and. Natural: Sciences which is being 
‘done by native gentlemen, both within the sphere of the 
Calcutta University and' also outside its domain, is very en- 
coüraging indeed, and betokens the dawning of a brighter in- 

~tellectual future for Bengal I will proceed to review in the 
‘following pages the original work which is being done by native 

. "gentlemen in the field of scientific investigation. In the domain 
of Physics, the researches of Mr. J. C. Bose, M. A. (Cantab.) 

D. Sc. (Lond), Professor of that science in the Presidency 

College, Calcutta, dre. already attracting the attention of the 

scientific world in Europe. The results of Dr. Bose's in- 
vestigations on Electro-Magnetic Radiation and Light, which 
were carried out in 1895-96 af the Physical 1 Laboratory. of the 

Presidency College, Calcutta, have been published in the fol- 

" six instalments :— 

On Polarisation of Electric Rays by Double Refracting- 
Crystals, (Journal of the Asiatic S ociety of Béngal, 

Part I1, for 1895.) 

. 4, On the Determination of the Indices of Refraction of 

E g ye ous Substances for the Electric ics Lcd 
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3. Ona New Electro- Folgriscope, (Electrician, 27th Deo — 

. cember, 1898). . 
. 4. On Double "Refraction of the Electric Ray by a Strained 
We. s Dielectric. (Electrician, 27th December 1895). . 
5$, Ona Simple and Accurate Method of Determining the 

^A Index of Refraction.* 
6. On the Determination of the Wave Length of Electric 
Radiation by Diffraction Grating.t 

In May 1895, this gentleman. read before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal a paper “On Polarisation of Electric 
Ray by Double Refracting, Crystals, ” which embodies some 
of the results of the investigations undertaken by him 
to find out natural substances. which would polarise the electric 
ray. In this paper the author gives an account of the 
polarising action of certain. crystals on the transmitted 
ray, ‘The apparatus used in these experiments consisted of 
am electric radiator . emitting electro-magnetic radiation 
of short wave length, a poláriser, an analyser anda e e 
responding to incident radiation, The polariser and analyset 
are adjusted in a crossed position, and the crystal to. be 
examined is then interposed. In certain positions the crystal 
brightens the dark field. Crystals belonging to the Tetra- 
gonal, Hexagonal, Rhombic, Monoclinic and Triclinic sys- 
tems. were found t5 polarise the electric ray. The effect 
produced by the following crystals was especially marked :— 
Beryl, Apatite, Brucite, Barite, Microcline. . The results of - 
these researches’ have shown “ that crystals which ‘do not 
belong to the Regular System,’ polarise the electric ray just 
in the same.way as they do a ray of ordinary light. 
Theoretically, all crystals, with the exception of those bel onging 
to the Regular System, ought to polatise light. But this could 
not hitherto be verified in the case of opaque crystals, There. 
is now no such difficulty with the electric ray, for all crystals 
are transparent to it. As a matter of fact, all these experi- 
ments, with one exception, were performed with specimens 
opaque to light, andit was an interesting phenomenon to 'ob- 
serve: the restoration.of the extinguished electric radiation, 
itself invisible, by the interposition of what appears to the eye 
to be a perfectly opaque block: of crystal, between the crossed 
gratings,’ A detailed account of the apparatus used and the 
results obtained have been published in the Bengal Asiatie 
Society’s gournal for last year. 

Ata meeting of the Royal Society.-of London, held on the 





* Published for the first time in Dr. Bose's ‘An Account of Experimental 
Research in the Physical Laboratory, Presidency Gollege, CAUER E en 1895. 
Calcutta : W, Newman & Co. 1896. : ; 
. * Published for the first time in the form of a pamphlet. - woe 
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12th Decéniber last, a paper on thé“ Deterrflination of the I ndi- 

ces of R'efraction of various Substances for, the Eleétric Ray" by. 

this gentleman was read. Mr, J. C. Bose's researches in the do- 

main of Physics are so highly valued in England that he recently. 

had the honour of receiving from Lord Rayleigh, the discoverer” 

of the new element Argon, a letter telling him .that his paper 

“On the Indices of Electric Refraction” had been coiimunicated 

to the Royal Society of London. Further, these researches 

are considered so important that the Royal Society . has 

expressed a desire to make à grant in furtherance of them 

from the “Government Fund for the Encouragement of Original 

Researches, annually voted to the Society by the British 

Parliament, Mr. J. C. Bose, whose love for the study of náture 

, arid enthusiasm for researclies into physical science are well- 

known, has devoted all his spare hours to the experimental 

study of Hertz’s discoveries: ever since 1890, and has- -suc- 

ceeded, with the scanty apparatus at His disposal, in próvingp- 
experimentally the identity between luminous and electric - 
waves, the chief difference between the two being i in the size 

or length of the vibration. 

In this paper, Dr; Bose says: - “The indices: of refraction of 
transparent substances have been determined by the usual 
optical methods, There is still a large number of substances, like 
the various rocks, wood, brick, coal-tar and others, whose indices. 
cannot be determined in- this way owing to their opacity to 
light. These substances are, howevér, transparent to electric 
radiation, and the present investigatión was undertaken to 
find a direct method of determining .their indices with a 
sufficient amount of accuracy. Even in the case of optically 
transparent substances, the indices are only: known for the 
narrow range of luminous radiation. ; For greater wave 
lengths, the index is inferred from Cauchy's formula. Profes- 
sor Langley has, however, shown that this formula fails to 
give trustworthy results when applied. to the dark radiations 
in the infra-red portion of the spectrum. It does not, therefore, 
seem at all likely that the above formula will give accurate 
results when applied to electric radiation, 

“For the determination of the index for the electric’ ray, 
the prism method is not very suitable. In the well-known 
experiment of Hertz with the. pitch prism, the- deviation of 
the refracted rays extended from 11° to 34.° The approximate 
value of u=1'69 obtained from this experiment, is probably” 
higher than the’ true value by about fifteen per cent. For 
‘the a¢curate measurement of the deviation, the effect produced 
.by radiation.on the Receiver should be made to undergo an 
abrupt variation. When the radiation passes from a dense 
to a light medium, then at a certain critical angle of incidence 
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the radiation is “totally reflacted. From this critical! ;angle, | 
the index of refraction is easily. determined. The great ad- 
vantage of this” method ‘lies in the fact that the transition 
from tefraction to total reflection is very sudden. I have 
"determined. the u of various substances for the electric ray 
by the method of total reflection. It will be seen from the 
results of my “experiments that this method is capable of 
giving very good results. ” 
Anent the new Electro-Polariscope meatia by ` him, Profes- 
sor Bose observes: “In a paper read before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ‘On Polarisation of Electric Rays, in May 
last, Í gave an account of some experiments which sliowed 
that crystals which .do not belong to the Regular System, 
produce double refraction of the electric ray, and that the 
refracted beams are-plane polarized. Among the numerous 
crystals aggamined, I found some exhibiting the so-calléed 
»depoólar sing action in-a very marked degree, even when the 
thickness of the crystal was lessthàn the wave length of the- 
electric radiation, I found, for example, Nemalite, a fibrous 
variety of Brucite, exhibiting this action with pieces which : 
were comparatively thin. Different varieties of Satin Spar, - 
Serpentine, Tourmaline and a few others, were found to. be 
very effective depolarisers. From the various experiments 
made, I was led to suppose that these crytals transmit the 
ordinary and the extraordinary rays with unequal intensities. 
It would thus seem possible to quench’ one of the two rays 
by absorption, ordinary radiation after transmission through 
these crystals thus becoming plane polarised. It- should, 
however, be mentioned here that crystals as a rule are far 
more transparent to electric radiation than to ordinary light, 
and as a consequence greater thickness of crystals would be 
required for the complete absorption of one of the two rays, 
The apparatus with which these experiments were carried 
out, consist of a radiator emitting short electric waves, a 
cylindrical Jens of sulphur for rendering thé electric beam 
parallel, a- pair of Analyser and Polariser and a Receiver 
for detecting the. eléctric radiation.” 
Dr.-Bose’s ‘paper * On Double Refraction of the Electric 
Ray by a Strained Dielectric” embodies the results of the 
researches which were undertaken by him to find out whether 
unns becomes double-refracting to the electric ray when 
bstance is subjected to a molecular stress by unequal 
mete due-to heat, or by mechanical compression. In 
carrying on this experiment he. used the new Electro-Polaris- 
.cope mentioned. above, the Analyser and the Polariser having 
been crossed and the strained . eae introduced between 
them. * . 


M 
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- With regàfd to Dr. Bose's invention of the new Electro 
Polariscope, the Electrician of the 27th. December last wrote as 
follows :— We publish this week an interesting set of papers 
by Professor J.C. Bose dealing with the subject of Electro< 
Magnetic Radiation. It was suggested some years. ago ii” 
“these columns apropos Of the Bzder, which, it will be remembered, 
ran ashore in a dense fog almost at the foot of the St. 
. Catherine's light, that’ it would be a useful anda remunerative 
. job for some practically-minded- man to devise a practicable 
system of electro-magnetic ‘light’ houses, the receivers oñ 
boardship being some electrical equivalent of the human eye, 
The evolution of à suitable generating apparatus would, we 
thought, present little difficulty ; that of a suitable receiver, 
on the other hand, seemed likely to give considerable trouble; 
In this, connection we would draw attention to s substantial 
and- workmanlike form of ‘ Coherer,’ devised "ds eee 
Bose, and described: by him atthe end of his "On 
a New Electro- -Polariscope. ' The ‘sensibility i TUM ‘of. 
. this: type of ‘ Coherer. would appear to leave little to be 
desired, and it is certainly more likely to withstand, with 
‘equanimity, the thousand and one shocks that the flesh is heir 

to at sca, than any of the forms hitherto brought out.” 
. In his paper “On a Simple and “Accurate -Method of 
Determining the Index of Refraction, " now published for the 
first time, Professor Bose described 'a cheaper, and at the 
same time simple, apparatus for determining - the Index of 
Réfraction, as follows :— 

“The apparatus usually employed for the ‘determination 
of the index of refraction is very, elaborate and costly. 
Numerous adjustments. have to be made, and a long time 
spent to secure accurate results.. The following method for 
the determination of the optical index is à modification. of the 
one which has for some time been employed-by me in the 
determination of thé index of electric refraction. The appa- 
ratus required is very simple, and I made a rough model of 
it ata trifling cost, and gave it to my pupils .for trial. I was 
surprised to find how, even in their inexperienced hands, it 
gave fesults which would éempare favorably with the various 
determinations of the indices hitherto made. The other ad- 
vantages of this method are the quickness with which a deter- 
mination can be made, and its: adaptability to lecture’ demons 
trations, a 

‘The method depends on the determination of the critical 
angle at which total reflection takes place. The: principle 
of total reflection has also been employed by M. M, Tetquem 
and Trannin, but the method now being described is somewhat 
different, being much. simpler, as no Collimator and observing 
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Telescope are required, It has the additiónal advantage "of 
being. applicable to solids ; ‘and, by'a process of repetition, the 
value of the critical angle is obtained with very great accuracy. 
A beám of light is refracted from the given.substance into air, 
ånd the angle of incidence gradually increased till total 
reflection just takes place. From. the critical angle z thus 
determined, the index is found from the for mula u= I 


: Sin i. 

“ The apparatus required is, as has been said before, very: 
Simple, and may be constructed at a cost of. ónly a few shil- 
lings. The essential tHings necessary aré,—(1) a hollow 
glass cylinder, which may be a. beaker, for liquids (or a 
stoppered phial for volatile substances), ortwo semi-cylinders 
of the given solid ; (2) a circular wooden table graduated into 
degrees, and capable of rotation round a vertical axis, The 
table has at the centre a raised circular platform carrying. an 
index: The platform can revolvé round the commori vertical 
axis- independently of the fable. When the platform is 
clamped down, the circle and the platform revolve together 
round a common axis." The a may be used for the 
following investigations :— . . 
^ (2). Determination of the indices of solids and. guide: 

(2) Variation of the index with the Seppi: of different 
solutions, 

(33. Variation of the index. with temperature. 

(4) Determination óf-the indices for the different rays, 

| and of the dispersive power. ' 

The thesis which Professor Bose recently presented to the 
University of London for the dégree of D; Sc. embodies the ` 
results of his researches into the methods of determining the. 
Wave-Length of Electric Radiation by Diffraction-Grating, 
On account of the great importance of these interesting re- 
searches, the University of London has conferred on him the 
rare ‘distinction of the degree of Doctor.of Science—the 
highest honor at the disposal ‘of that learned body. The 
Board of Examiners of that University have accepted the 
thesis sent in to them by Mr. Bose ‘for, the ensuing. D. Sc, 
examination, and.have made a- 'special, case in his favour by 
conferring on him this -high degree. without requiring him. 
to présent himself personally at thé examination. The gist 
£ Dr. J. C. Bose's researches in this direction may be best 
told-in his own words as follows :— 

.* While engaged in the determination of the Indices of 
Refraction of various Substances for the Electric Ray (vide 
Proceedings of the : Royal Society of London, Vol. 59, p. 
160), it seemed to mé.that the results obtained would be render- 
ed more definite if the wave-length of the radiation could at 





- 
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the same time be specified. Assuming the relation between 
the dielectric constatit K.‘ and the index u as indicated, by: 
Maxwell to hold good-‘in all cases; it would follow that the 
index could be deduced from the dielectric constant; and 
vice versá. The values of K. found for the same substance 
by different observers are, however, found not tó agree very 
well with each other. This may,to a certain extent, be due 
‘to the different rates of alternation of the field to which the 
dielectrics were subjected, It has been found in general that 
the value of K. is higher for slower rates of alternation, aid. 
the deduced value of u would therefore be higher for slow 
oscillations, the larger waves being thus the more refrangible. 
‘The order of refrangibilities would in such a case appear to 
be somewhat analogous to that in an anomalously dispersive 
medium like iodine vapour. With exceedingly quick ethereal 
vibrations, which give rise to light, there is an inversion of 
the above state of things, 7. ¢.,the shorter waves are generally 
found to be the more refrangible. It would thus appear, that 
there is a- neutral vibration region at which this inversion 
takes place, and where a transparent . medium produces no 
_ dispersion, — : B J'EN. 

“It would be interesting to be able to determine the indices 
of refraction corresponding to differént wave lengths chosen 
as widely apart as possible and- plot a curve of refrangibilities, 
A curve could thus be obtained for rock salt, which is very 
transparent to luminous and obscure radiations, and fairly. so 
to electric radiation. Carbon bisulphide, which, is very trans- 
parent to all but the ultra-violet radiation, would also. be a 
good substance for experiment, | | 
| * For the ‘construction’ of a curve of refrangibility for 
electric rays having different vibration frequencies, the.indices 
could be determined by the method of total reflection referred 
to above? The determination of the corresponding wave 
lengths, however, offers great difficulties. Hertz used the 
interference ‘method for this purpose. The positions of nodes 
and loops of stationary undulation produced by perpendicular 
reflection were determined by means of tuned circular re- 
sonatots. 2 

‘Sarasin and De la*Rive subsequently repeated these 
experiments with different -sized vibrators and resonators. 
They found. that the apparent wave length depended solely 
on the size of the resonators. The wave length foünd was 
approximately equal to eight times the diameter-of the 
circular resonator. -From. these experiments it was supposed 
that the radiator emitted a continuous spectrum. ‘consisting’ 
of waves of different. lengths, and that the difterent receivers 
simply resonated to vibrations with which they happened to 
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be in tune. If this supposition be true, the emitted radiation 
should, by the action of a prism, ‘or better still, a diffraction ' 
grating, spread out in the form of a more or less continuous 
‘spectrum. If, on the contrary, the radiation is monochromatic, 
.the.spectrum should be linear. -The experiments made by 
.me-may throw some light on this question. f 

Xf Professor J. J. Thompson, referring to the above case, fs 
of opinion that the hypothesis of a continuous spectrum is 
highly improbable. It is more likely that owing to the oscil- 

. lation being of a dead-beat character, the resonator is set in 
vibration by the impact of incident electric waves. Each 
fesonator vibrating at its particular free period, measures its 
own wave length. m x i 
. “ There is, however, one difficulty- in reconciling the theo- 
retical value with that actually obtained. According to theory, 
the wave length should be equal to twice the circumference, 
Or. 2x» times the diameter of the circular resonator. The 
"value actually obtained by Messrs, Sarasin and De la Rive is, 
as has been said before, eight times the diameter of the circle, 
.. * Rubens, ‘using a bolometer and Lecher’s modification 
of the slide bridge, determined the nodes and loops in a 
secondary circuit in which stationary electric waves were 
produced. A curve. obtained by representing ‘the bolo- 
meter deflections as ordinates .and the distances of the 
bridge from one end as abscissae, shows the harmonic 
character of the electric disturbance in the wire. It was found 
thatthe wave length obtained by this method did not depend on 
the period of the primary vibrator ; the wave length measur- 
ed was merely that of the free vibration started zz. the 
secondary circuit by the-primary disturbance. 

‘(Hertz’s method is, therefore, the only one for the measure. 
ment of electric waves in air, and the résult obtained by this 
method “is vitiated by the: influence of the periodicity of the 
resonator. It was therefore thought desirable to obtain the 
wave length of electric radiation in free space, by. a ‘method 
ufiaffected by any peculiarity of the receiver. l 

“I have succeeded in determining the wave length of electric 
radiation by the use of curved gratings, and the results obtàined 
seem to be possessed of a considerable degree of accuracy. 
Rowland's method of using the curved grating for obtaining 
diffraction light spectra was also found well ‘suited for the 
production of pure spectra of electric radiation." 
~ ~The mean value of the different wave-lengths obtained by 
Dr, J. C. Bose from these investigations has been found to be 
1846 C.M, ‘These researches have further proved that the 
diffracted spectrum is not continuous, but linear, and that the 
radiation is, monochromatic'and gives rise to à bright line spec- ` 
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trum, [t has further béen found that the method - adopted by 
Professor Bose of determining. thé wave-length: of electric radia» 
tion by a diffraction-grating" gives. -Concordant results, and that 
these determinations are not in any way affected by the perio- 
dicity of the receiving circuit=the receiver being Spy usen 
as a radioscope. 
Dr J C. Bose’s researches have: been: very favourably re- 
ceived by savants in Europe, and have éarned for him à 
well-deserved reputation. The University. of Cambridge was 
the first to recognise his mierits,~for as Soon as his paper on 
the Electro-Magnetic Radiation was published in the pages of 
the Electrician of the 27th Decembér last, it signifiediits high- 
appreciation of the great value of “his investigations by 
conferring on him the honorary dégree of Master of Arts, 
.an honour. which -was never ‘before accorded by any English 
University to any Indian graduate. Nor were the scientists 
slow in aécording to Proféssor Bose his.due meéd of praise, 
for as soon as his invention of the new Electro-Poláriscopé was 
.annoünced to the world, letters ‘of, congratulation from such 
eminent savants as Lord Kelvin, Professor Sadowsky, and 
Others poured in to him from different parts of the globe. 
Recently the Royal Society.of London has, of the récom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary Grant Committee, placed at 
his disposal a grant of- moriey for the systematic determination 
of the Index of Refraction ofall Dielectrics- for. the Electric 
Ray and other reseärches, `` 

In the domáin-of chemical résearch, Dr. P. C Raya, D. Sc. 
(Edin.), Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, 
"Calcutta, is doing excellent work.. Having obtained the 
Gilchrist Scholàrship awarded for the years 1883-87, Mr. Ráya 
went, in 1882, to Edindburgh, and commenced his studies in 
the University of that town. Having laid a sound foundation 
of general scieitific knowledge, he devoted himself especially 
to the study of Chemistry. Hé worked in the Chemical 
Laboratories during the summer and winter séssions, from 
May: 1883 till March 1888, and lattérly acted as Labóta- 
tory Assistant to Dr. Gibson and Dr. Alexander Crum-Brown, 
M. D, D. Sé. F.R. S, Professor of Chemistry.in the Edin- 
burgh University. Mr. Ráyá also attended the Practical Class 
held by Professor.Tait, and subsequently worked with much 
success in the Physical Laboratory also, Im 1885; Mr. Raya 
graduated as B. Sc. in the Physical Experimehtal Sciences, and 
took the degree of D. Sc: in 1887. .He was awarded the Hope 
Prize Scholarship in Chemistry, and held it during the years 
1887.88. Dr. Raya is also a Vice-President of the Chemical 
Society affiliated to the University of Edinburgh, His. acquire- 
ments ás a chémist are of a very high order, and have been 
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highly testified to by eminent authorities in Europe. Pro- 
fessor Crum-Brown spoke of him ‘as-follows:—.' l 
. * As much of Dr. Ráya's work was done under my own 
Óbser vation, I can speak. with confidence as‘to his ability and 
‘knowledge: He. has an extensive and sound ‘acquaintance 
with" all. branches. of theoretic chemistry, and is a careful and 
accurate ànalyst. ; He has shown that. he ‘has the capacity 
for original investigation—his thesis on .* The Conjugated 
Sulphaies of the Copper Magnesium Group? for the [degree of 
D. Sc. being a piece of excellent analytical work, well ar- 
ranged, and thoroughly ahd- conscientiously carried out. 
Dr. W. Dittmar, LL. D, F. R. S.-E,, L and G., Professor | 
of Chemistry. in the :Andersónian University of Glasgow, 
bore the following testimony to Dr. Ráya's acquirements :— 
“ My not, unfrequent visits to the Edinburgh University _ 
Laboratory have repeatedly. given me the pleasure of; meeting 
Dr.—P. C. Raya and conversing with him on chemical subjects. 
Th have, besides, on two occasions, heard him speak.at length 
at meetings of the .Ediüburgh University Chemical Society, 
and I have studied his excellent. Paper on. Crystal Compounds 
-of the Double Sulphates, of the Magnesia series. with the 
closest attention” Dr. Ráya's acquiréments “in both the 
theoretical -and practical branches of Physics were also highly - 
spoken of by such an eminent authority as Mr. P.'G. Tait, ` 
A., Secretary to.the Royal Society of Edinburgh and 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University" of that 
town. Since returning to India, Dr. Ráya has also published 
a very useful and beautifully illustrated “ Primer of -Zoology " 
in Bengali, which is calculated to supply a- long-felt desidera- 
tum in the scientific literature of that language. 

Dr.. Raya’s original . contributions to Chemical Science may 
be enumerated as follows :— 


| ,r. Onthe Conjugated Sulphates of the Copper Magnesium 

: ‘Group. “(Proceedings of the Royal. Society of Edin- 
burgh for 1888).  . 

I i the- Chemical. Examination m “certain Indian 

^: Foodstuffs, Part I. Fats and Oils. (Journal of the 

. Asiatic Society of Bengal Part LI, for 1894.) : 

3. On Meréurous Nitrite. (Journal of the Asiatic Society - 

of Bengal, Part II., for 3896." pp. 1-9), > 


- Dr. Ráya's first paper- * On the Conjugated Sulphates of the 
“Copper-Magnesium Group" is a lengthy memoir based-on. 
the thesis presented by him to the University of Edinburgh 
for the degree of D. Sc. It was communicated by Professor 
.Crum-Brown to the Royal Society of Edinburgh and subse- 
quently published in that. learned. Mis Proceedings for 1888. 
. wor cni. ; ^ 23 
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At a meeting of ‘the Asiatic - Society of: ‘Bengal, held i in n Feb: 
` ruary 1804, Dr. Raya tead a paper “On the Chemical Exa 
mination of Certain. Indian Foodstufls. Part L—Fats- and 
Oils" "The author was. led to undertake these inyestigations 
‘owing to the gradual spread òf a popular belief that, ih some 
_of the .most -important..towns of India,. many of the: common 
“articles of diet, especially ghee, butter, milk, mustard oil; EA 
are adulterated wholesale ; and the present paper: ‘embodies 
the results of his researches in this direction, which were ‘carried 
on by the author at^ ‘intervals during the last four j yeats.. The 
following excellent abstract of this j paper; which was! published 
in. the Bengal Asiatic Society's Proceedings for Febiuary 1894, 
‘ds quoted here iz extenso, as it will give the reader an insight 
into the complicated - “nature of ‘thie researches carried. on by 
the author: {As butter largely enters into the dietary of the 
people of: Europe and América, abundant work: has been done 
.by cliemists on its analysis. It is, “however; well-known. that 
the composition | of the milk and of thé butter made. from . itis; 
within certain limits, dependent ón.the breed,: climate, ' method 


of feeding t the cows, period: of lactation” and so on; the star- 


dard: for genuine butter, as generally accepted . in- England, 


espécially at Somerset ‘House, - cannot, therefore, always - be. 


accepted asa Safe guide in this countiy. The analysis of the 
fixed. oil of- mustard,’ and the various other oils with which 


dts. generally sophisticated, ‘also’ presents considerable" -diffi- 
culties. -Not much work has been done in this field, “The hiss 


tory’ of. the. substánces which haye been subjected. to. analysis 
is seldom given, and the experimental. methods : are. not gene- 


rally, described. in sufficient detail to. enable’ the -results to be 
compared. While the informátion available i is mieagre, on the 


one hand; the results published from time to timéare in them- 
selves, i in some cases, - ‘contradictory. “Te. was thus found to. be 
necessary, to work out, in the first instance, a series of .cons- 
tanis, for. siich Indian foodstuffs’ as mustard oil, butter, ghee; 
&e.; ’ which might be of some ‘help im “deciding | ‘cases of- falsi- 
fication. . Particular care was taken in ,procuring genuine sam- 
plés: of substances, "Thé oils “were in Many cases expressed 
‘ander. ditect ‘supervision: from’ seeds carefully selected, so that 
othe : purity of thé. procücts was unquestionable. A sample of 
“pure mustard oil was also: “obtained through the courtesy of the 
Superintendent; Alipore Jail, and another of cócoanut oil from 


the Officer in charge. of Kopra works, Viper Island, Port Blair, 
with a certificate: from him guaranteeing. its pürity. and stating: 


-* 


it to be' à standard sample." 


.""'pfhe preliminary éxamination of fats and` oils is. much 


helped by. the application of- certain ‘physical tests, e. e.,. ‘melt. 
ibe point, specific gravity, index of refraction, Se. The: „work 


n 
i 3 
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dsat présent confined solely- to the chemical methods, The 
determination of the physical constants has been -reserved for 
a future occasion, The fats and oils are simply combinations 
of -certain acids, the so-calléd fatty. acids, e. £5 butyric, stearic, 
oléic, palmitic, &c., - with : glycerine ; -hence: they have been 
‘named the g/ycerides,- By estimating the amount of either. or 

both of these constituents of fatty sübstancés, valuable in- 
formation is often: obtained as.to their nature. Now, if a fat 
be treated with an alkali; the fatty acids containéd in the 
Former, combines with the latter, resulting: in the formation 
of an alkaline salt, commonly called a soap, and the separation’ 
of glycerine; It 80: happens, ' however, that the- molécular 
weightg?of some. of these . fatty acids vaty within wide limits. 
Thus, Dutyric acid, occurring in. bütter-fat; has a. molecular 
weight equivalent to 88, while erücic acid, a component o of 
inustard oil, Kasa Tüolecülár weight of 338. "A molecule of 
~caustic: potash weighing. 36 will, éxactly méutiàlisé- 88. parts 
“by. weight of butyric - acid, or 338° parts by weight :of erucic 
‘atid. "Hence ‘av given: Weight òf -butter-fat. will require.a far 


Jer portion of catistic M to convert it into. miti to 


i Y ob. 


fact, ' Béen: pe D tus] "expetimedts, "Hiat. while 100 
grammes öf butter-fat -rêġuiië very nearly" 20 grammes . of 
“caustic potash. for saponification, the same weight of mustard 
‘oil? réguirės “only . 17. grates. of, thé alkali, ^ The amotint of 
glycerine also will vary in tlie. same manner. Again butyric, 
caproic, and: ‘other volatile acids, présent. i: cocoatiut oil, butter- 
fat, &c., may be easily séparatéd froni ‘the ^noü- valatile: acids 
by distillation,: and ` their amount. ásceifained by their potash- 
“neutralising power, "Upon, this principle * i$ based. the well- 
‘known. Reichert's, test, "Thé amouiüt' of iodiné absorbed by 
different. fats and ils also lies ‘withia wide: litiits. Thé iodine 
absórptiot has" been eniployed with remarkable ‘success ` s by 
Baron Hiiblin deciditig cases ‘of adulteration,” . EX o 
ri > following. procésses lave been made use of: | ^^ > 
sg, ` Direct trituration of the fats and oils by alcoholic potash 
"cs "| exKoettstorfer's tést, ^ 

<2, -Estimation of the amount of glycerine, =. 
E | $ loditie absorptiod— Test of Hübl. | 
“| ‘Estimation of the’ Dolata fatty, acids—Reichért’s test, 


- 
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For convenience of reference, the results obtained are pre- 
‘sented below in a tabulated form :—  - | 









Nature of fat or oil Saponification Glycerine, per lodine absorp- 
| i equivalent. '  cént. tion, per cent.. 





v —— a, 
v 












Mustard ` el. 1722376 ug e gro. 


. . Niger-seed ee 190*0 10°3 120 
Cocoanut-Oil- s 2580 . — | 69 
.cGhee — : m 218-222 es^ ee 335-394 
| Mowa-fat. ^ ves 199'3 ZA 6r8. - 
cMutton-tallow ee wel 195' 5-206 FOS.” ELI) i 
. Sesamé est. — 1899 2o Wee IO4 5. ' 
C Ead 0 | ga |o e- 500 ` 
-ERarthenut poe 195'0 eieeca *. 980 





‘It would thus appear that as the saponification equivalents 
of niger-seed oil; mowa-fat, mutton-tallow, sesamé oil, lard‘and_ 
'earth-nut oil are very ‘close ‘to: one another, their admixtures 
-in considerable proportions cannot be detected by Koettstorfer's 
test. Even thé. saponification equivalent of.gZee is not far 
removed from that of lard.or tallow. The saponification equi- 
-valénts of mustard oil and cocoanut oil are, however, highly 
characteristic. The iodine numbers, on the other hand, afford 
üş valuable hints as to the nature .of adulteration, the most 
‘remarkable features being the exceedingly low. numbers for 
cocoanut oil, and for ghee” The results of the application of 
Réichert’s test will form the subject of another paper. . ' > 

w At a miéeting of the. Asiatic Society of Bengal, held on 
Wednesday, thé 4th: December 1895, Dr..P. C, Raya read a 
paper Qa Mercurous Nitrite which has been published in the 


- 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, | MEE T 
"Although Lefort, Gerhardt, Marignac, and other. chemists 
have been for a long-time engaged in the study of the action 
of nitric acid on mercury under varying circumstances, 
yet they could not discover-.or prepare mercurous ‘nitrite, the 
‘existence of which was indicated by-the laws of chemical 
analogy. Mercury has been known -to yield -almost all the 
«different classes of compounds known to chemists, such as 
sulphides, oxides, .sulphates, “nitrates, &c., but the nitrite series 
of the element were found wanting, There is scarcely any 
information worth the name to. be found about mercurous nitrite 
in Fremy’s Encyclopédie Chimique, Even Roscoe and Schor- 
jemmer, in their well-known treatise, do not so much as #én- 
tion this compound, nor is there any reference to it to be found 
in the latest edition of Watts Dictionary of Chemistry. It 
was reserved for Dr; P. C, Raya to discover this “ missing link” 


* 
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in the series.of the compounds: of mercury which had hitherto 
baffled all -the efforts of the European chemists either to | 
discover or prepare. -Dr. Raya, describes as follows.the way 
in which he was led to the discovery of mercurous nitrite :— 
^ “Having recently had occasion to prepare mercurous nitrate 
‘in quantity by the action of dilute nitric acid in the cold on 
mercury, I was rather struck by the appearance of a yellow’ crys- 
talline deposit. ‘At first sight it was taken to be a basic salt, 
but the formation of such a salt ‘in a strongly acid solution 
was cóntrary to ordinary experience. A preliminary tést 
proved it, however, to be at once a mercurous salt às well as-a 
nitrite.. The interesting compound promised thus. amply to. 
repay an investigation. . 
Method of preparation.—Yellow nitric. acid,. Sp. gr. r4to is 
diluted with water in the proportion of x to 3 in a flask or 
beaker. A ‘large excess of mercury is at once poured into - 
‘the liquid. The heat of solution of the acid in water helps to - 
start the reaction. A. gentle effervescence of gases at once 
takes place, and in the course of about an hour yellow needles, . 
resembling prismatic sulphur, begin to appear on the surface of 
mercury, After a few hours the liquid, together with the mers 
cury, is carefully decanted off, and the salt shaken out of the . 
vessel over porous tiles, to remove the adhering mother-liquor, 
For purposes of analysis, &c, it is preferable to collect 
the. first day’ s, or at most the second day's, crops only, partly . 
because minute globules of mercury get entangled among the 
mass of the crystalline deposit, which itis tedious to get rid . 
of, and partly because the composition .of the salt varies on 
standing in the liquid. Thus it is found that if the salt, instead . 
of being removed, is allowed to remain. in contact with the 
mercury and the mother-liquor, it gradually disappears, and in 
its place transparent, perfectly ‘colourless’ crystals are formed, 
which grow in size with time. These latter will be described 
under the. name of “ Marignac’ 8 salt,” which is a bàsic mercu- 
rous nitrate. 
Qualitative tests.— The. new compound ‘among others answers 
to the following tests :— . - 
x. Dilute sulphuric acid, slowly evolves: nitrous. fumes: 
more readily on heating. | 
2, On warming with a large excess of water, globules of 
c mercury separate out, In the cold the decomposition 
is only partial, — 
^. The perfectly clear mother-liquor, decanted off the mercury, 
gives the following reactions :—~ 
(2). Boiled with an excess) of pure caustic soda. solution, 
it yields, a black dense. precipitate, the filtrate from. 
È which, after acidification with dilute sulphuric acid, 
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rapidly. decoloutizes potassium permanganate ‘solution; 

"^ . and instantly. sets free iodine from potassium iodide. Ò. 

0. Sodium. chloride. throws. down a copiotis, white preci-. 
pitate; after removal. of the calomel, the filtrate: is 

.. now- divided. into several portions ; to one is.added 
caustic’ soda, ahd a. yellow precipitate is the result 

r - another. portion; treated with potassium iodide, gives.an. 
. -~ Orange precipitate ; whilst a third portion, on additión- 
| . of chloric aüd- phosphorous ‘acids, mgs a further’ 

."'" quantity.of mercurous.chloride. E 
| aci is- thus. evident that -in the clear solution we live both z a. 
mercurous. and: mercuric salt. aswell: as .a nitrite. ^ U'rea.does- 
not give the faintest opalescence to the ey showing: the. 
absence of -mercuric:zztraze," 

"Much. interest attaches. to the discovery of. this: ‘compound, : 
not only. on account of its having hitherto: baffled. all~the. 
efforts of European. chemists, to prepare it,.:but also:because ~ 
itthrows a good: deal of light. gn the much- vexed: question. 
of-the.exact nature.of:the action-of nitric: acid on the ..metals.> 
The place of mercury in Mendelejeff's Periodic. System. would: 
also naturally justify the expectation that. it would yield thé. 
analogue. of Silver. Nitrite, and the present compourd . is: a- 
.reálisation. of. it. As a substitute for Silver Nitrite in: the: 
preparation of. the Nitro-compounds, the importance ‘of this - 
new. compound is simply invaluable. There‘is avery important 
‘class of: organic. compounds called Nitro-bodies ‘(first investi- 
gated by Professor’ Victor Meyer of Heidelberg), of which the. 
only practical mode of preparation has hitherto. beeh by the- 
action of. lodides of. Alcohol radicals on -Silver Nitrite. . As’ 
Silver Nitrite is.a very costly material,:.chemists- have since: 
long béen trying; without- success, to find out a cheaper substi- 
-tute for it, An eminent chemist, Dr. Lasar -Gohn, who’ has- 
made this subject his life-long study, says-in one of his. latest: 
` püblications that. silver and iodine. cannot. be: replacéd: ‘by. 
cheaper material, and that a trial with Lead Nitrite was.’ 
unsuccessful, But. what-makes Dr.: Raya's discovery of Mercü- 
rous. Nitrite so highly important: is ‘that. henceforth Nitros: 
compounds 'can.be -prepared’. quite.cheaply and without-much ` 
labour - by -substituting thé compound for Silver Nitrite. Dr. 
Ráya's discovery has: been highly -spoken of by chemists in 
Europe Among others, . Dr. Victor Meyer, the eminent. Pro-_ 
fessor of Chemistry .in the University of Heihbelberg, Has- bens 
so much impressed . with: the importance. of this discovery:that 
he has recommended Dr Ráya s- paper on the new compound 
which lias been \published-in the: Yournal of the Asiatic. Society 
of. Bengal to be .literally.translated into mane and printed (7 
in the Z elischrift fur. I RUNE Chemie 
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With referencé- o this niewly-discovered compound of mere 
 eüry,AVàzure of the 28th May,.1896, writes às follows : “ The 
Journal of the Asiatic. Society of Bengal can ‘scarcely be sáid to 
havé'a place in our. Chemical Libraries ; the current  nutiüiber, 
‘However, contains a paper. by Dr. P. C. Raya,’ of the Presidency. 
College, Calcutta’ on Mercurous nog which" is worthy: of 
note," - <4. 
Dr. Raya is ‘at present engaged: in, “the. iikestivation - of 
humerous’ ‘other compounds of mercury, which are of-a highly 
complex nature. . 

At a meeting of the same Society, held on Wednesday, the 
Ist April 1896, Babu Jyoti Bhusan Bhaduri, M; A., the Elliott 
Prizeman for 1895; read a. paper entitled Notes on the Decom= ` 
position of Mercutous Chloride and Estimation f. Freé Chlorine” 
It x -however, :not yet been published in. the. Society's _ 


Jou 

LAM Physical Chemistry some original € were màde 
by an Assdimése gentleman—Mr. | R. D. Phookan, Pli, D., The 
results of thëse investigations were published by him.ih a Ger- 
man .Scientific- periddical—Mr. Phookan graduated’ Ph. D. in . 
the University -of Heidelberg. The, testimonials which he 
recéived from Dr. Victor Meyer, the accomplished. Professor of ° 
Chemistry i in the University of Heidelberg, spoke highly of his 
attainments ás a chemist, Dr. Phookah has also made some 
important researches in a véry complicated branch of Physical 
Cheinistry, which goes by the name of Stereo-Cheniistry. Of 
Dr... Phookan's original contributions to science, that “ Oz the 
Rate of Evaporation of Bodies in Atmospheres of Diferent- Den- 
sities” deserves more than passing notice. Thé results of his 
expériments . in: "this direction Showed,“ that; under the same. 
condition$ of heat and pressure, a substance volatilises more 
qQuickly.in an atmosphere of gas of lesser density than in one 
of greater,” Dr. Phookan came oùt. to'India in tlie beginning 
of the year (895, but, alas!;he was not destined to live long and 
promote the cause of original scientific research in this country. 
It is with deep regret that we have learnt that Dr. R. D: Phoo- 
kan died about two months ago in Oudh. ` Possessed of high 
scientific. gener he as a Net füture before. ry 


ear 1t em 


O Pe 

Then. I come us the "domain of what mày "Be! called the 
Natural History group of sciences, 'such :as Zoology, Botany, 
Geology (including its collateral' science, Paleontology) and 
oe MÀ 


t yi de the: *' Report of- the British Association Jor the “Advaniement of 
Science" for 1893; page 72. 
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. Mineralogy (including Metallurgy). Mr. P. N. Bose, B. Sc. 

(London), F. G. S., Officiating Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, has earned for himself a widespread reputa- 
tion by his researches in Paleontology, Geology and Mineralogy. 


The results- of his reséarches in these depa 


‘ 
d 


rtments of science- 


are embodied in the various papers which he has. from time to . 
time contributed to the literatures of these branches of know- 

ledge, 

. lished in the Memoirs and the Records of the Geological Survey 
of India, may be enumerated as follows s 


` 


EOS 


These papers, of which. the majority have..been pub- 


, 1. PALZONTOLOGY, 
-Undescribed Fossil Carnivora from the Sivalic Hills in | the 


collection of the British Museum (with one. plate). : (From the: 


_ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Feb- 
ruary 1880.) 





(2.) Undescribed F ossil Carnivora from the Sivalic Hills. rom 


|. Pag) 
Q0. 


a a E 


(2). 


» e. 


.tWo maps). (From the “ Records of the: Geological Survey of 


AX. 


€. 


$e 


6. 


the * Records of the Geological: Survey of India, id Vo 






£ QE 
Notes on the History: and Comparative Anatomy of the 


- Extinct Carnivora. (From. the Geological Magazin, Vol. VII, r, 


December irth, 1880.) 
f Ii. GEOLOGY. 


re of the Lower Narbada Valley (with a. plate and. 


three maps) From the “ Memoirs of the: Geological Survey . 


of India, "Vol. XXI, Part I - 
On the Geology and Mineral Resources of Sikkim (with one 


map). (From the: '* Records of the - Geological Survey. of 
India, " Vol- XXIV, Part 4). 


Notes on the Geology of a part of the Tenasserim. Valley with. 
special Reference to the Tenddu- ‘Kamapying Coal-field (with 


India, " Vol. XXVI, Part 4, 1893). 
III. MINERALOGY AND METALLURGY. 


Note on Lignite near Raipur, Central- Provinces. (From ‘the 


* Records: “of: the Geological -Survey of : India, " Vol, XVII, 
Pärt 3). 

The Iron Industry i in the western portion of the Raipur district, 
(From the “Records of the Geological Survey of India,” 
Vol. XX; Part 4). 

Notés on the Igneous Rocks of the Districts of Raipur añd 
Balaghat, . Central Provinces. (with .a plate.). (From the 
“ Records of the Geological Survey. of India, ” Vol. XXI, 
Part 2; 1888). 


The Manganese-Iron afid Manganesé-ores of Jabalpur (with 


_two maps). (From the “ Records of the Geological Survey of 
' India, ^ Vol. XXI, Part.3, 1888). 


The Manganiferous . Iron .and- ON Ores of Jabalpur 


(with one plate). (From the * Records. ‘of the Geological’ 


- Survey of India, " Vol. XXII, Part 4, 1889). 


Notes on some Mica-Traps from Barakar and ‘Raniganj. 


(From the “Récords of the Geological Survey of India,” 
. Vol. XXI, Part 4, 1888). 


The Darjecling Coal between the Lisu. and the Ramthi Rivers 
explored during Season 1889- 99. (with. one map) From the 


EE 
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l Part Ay 1890). A Se . E S 
8, Extracts from the Journal of a Trip to the Glaciers of the 
Kabru, Pandim, &c. (From the “ Records of the. Geological. 
“Survey of India,” Vol. XXIV, Part 1, 1891). < m 
.. 9. Further Note on the Darjeeling Coal Exploration, (From the 
.. " Records of the. Geological Survey of India," Vol XXIV, 
: Part 4, 1891). SEM 
10. Note:on Granite in the Districts of Tavoy and Mergui (with 
one plate). From the “ Records. af the Geological Survey of 
India," Vol. XXVI, Part 3, 1893). . 


- 


* Records of the Geological Survey of India,” Vol. XXIII, 


à 


"1n his paper on the “ Undescribed Fossil Carnivora from. the 
Sivalic Hillsiin; the collection of the British Museum,” “Mr. 
Bose has figured and described those fossil species of.Carnivora . 
which had been left undescribed owing to the untimely death 
of Dr. Falconer. Most of these, however, had been figured by : 
Mr. Ford for the * Fauna Antiqua Sivalenszs," but were never 
published. "This particular group of the fossil mammalia from 
‘the Sivalic Hills had not formed the subject of so much. close 
study as- the Sivalic. Ungulates had done. This latter 
group of extinct Mammals had been ably described by Dr. 
Falconer, and, recently, Messrs, Rütimeyer and Lydékker have 
given supplementary descriptions of the extinct Ungulatés'from 
the Sivalic Hills. But the case with the extinct Carnivora 
was different. So long ago as 1836, Falconer and Cautley 
described two of the larger forms of Carnivora under the names 
of Felis cristata and Ursus. sivalenszs. The latter was 
subsequently raised to the rank of a genus, called by Falcon- 
er; Hyaenarctos, evidently in opposition to De Blainville, who,’ 
under the designation of Szvalarctos, placed it-at*the head 
of his; new sub-order Subursidae. Afterwards Dr. Falconer 
described another new and very interesting species: of Carni- 
vora undef the name of Euhydrioaon .Sivalensis;inthe pages 
of the Palzeontological Memoirs. Besides the three species 
ably and minutely described by Falconer, Messrs, Baker and. 
Durand described the remains of several other extinct carní. 
vorous forms in the Yournal of the. Bengal Asiatic. Society, 
And recently, Mr. Lydekker had described. four. more new 
species of the. Sivalic Carnivora in the pages of the Records 
of the Geological Survey of India. To these have. been added 
the following. six new species of fossil carnivorous mammals,by 
Mr. Bose, who has so ably and accurately described them" in 
. the paper of which the title has been mentioned above :— _ 

“ey I. Viverra Bakevit, nov. sp. Bose. 

2. Canis curvipalatus, nov..sp. Bose. ` 








e ` = ——— Spi? 
4. Hyaena felina, mov. sp. Bose: . . 
(05. Fels > ` ame. sp. P 

e 6 


« Macherodus paleindicus, nov. sp. Bose, 
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,  Hehas álso therein given supplementary déscciptions of the 

Hyaena Stvalensis and Macherodus Sivalensis which had - been - 
déscribed beforé by Falconer and Cautley, 

- Besides describitig the new forms of the Siválic Carnivora, 
Mr. Bose discüssed, in the foregoing paper, tlie quéstion:as-1eii 
the age of the’ Sivalic Fauna, and put forward arguments in^ 
support of the older view, of the said fauna having: appertained 
to the Miocene Age, instead: of to'the Pliocene Age'as urged 
by the Geological Survey of- India, Mr. Lydekker of the Survey, 
wlio had been for some time engaged in describing: the Siválic: | 
. fossils in the Geological Museum; Calcutta, was thereupon: led © 
to criticise Mr. Bose’s paper in the Records: of thé Geolo- 
gical Survey. ` -To ‘these: criticisms of Mr Lydekker, Mr. 
Bose. gave a brief. réply, which was published in Vol. XIV of i 

the Records of the’ Geological Survey of India, Part 3. -: 

. In his Notes on the." History, ahd Comparative. Anàtomy-af | 
the. Extinct Carnivora," Mr. Bose deals with the dentition;^ 
brain alid osteology of the ‘fossil Carnivores: of the Eocene: 
Period, As the-teeth of all the Eocene Carnivorés, as compared . 
with those’ of the typical Carnivora, are apparently more or less 
anomalous, Mr. Bose tries‘to- establish in:this paper that the. 
. peculiarities in;the dentition of* the Eocene -Carnivores can be- 
most satisfactoril y explained on the hypothesis of its. gradual 
modification from. that-of -some. primitive Mammal,.the nearest 
approach to whichis thé insectivorous Gymnura, having its 
habitatin the Malayan Archipelago.” The results -of Mr. Bose's: 
researches into -the dentition of the Eocene Carnivora may be: 
QUA Cie às follows :— 

I ."Thatstarting from the Arctocyon, the most primitive 
Gainivore known to'us, we have two divergent series, one- 
comprising. Palaconictis, Amphicyon and: Cynodon; and the 
other, Proviverra, Hyenodon, Pterodon,. Ambloctonus,.. Oryaena, 
and probably: -also Synoplotheriumy: Mesonyss; Patriofelis and 
aia | 

. That the first of: these two series approach: in the: MOL 
of. belt teeth the typical Carnivora, of* which-they’ wére the 
ancestors  .. 

".8. “That the:second séries formed an exceptional: gr oup - 

of Carnivores, .-of which Hyenodon was the last ånd: „most 
highly: organized form.” 

^o 4 f That the peculiarities in- the: dentition - of the’ Siecehs, , 

Carnivores cam be most consistently explained by- observing thé 

modifications in the dentition of .the- Zzsectivoro?" 

As regatds”the brain: of the Eocene Carnivores, Mr. "Bose. 
lias come to the conclusion- thatthe brain*cavity. of the Eocene. 
Carnivores was. comparatively small, and*that the structure of - 
the brain in the great majority ‘of them; as‘made ‘out from casts - 
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either natural or: artificial, presented ‘some ‘singular points of 
departure from: the typical Carnivora- He also.infers from the' 
form. and number of the caudal vertebrze, discovered in:some of 
the’ forms, that-all the- genera oF Eocene Carnivora had. & : long: 
and large tail. z 
- During the three working seasons of the years. 1880- 83, 
Mr. Bose was occupied.in- thoroughly investigating the geolo- 
gical formations of the Lower Narbadá Valley: between- Nimá- 
war and Káwant. The area of Mr. Bose's investigations was 
all:but virgin soil, untrodden by: the footsteps of’ .a geologist. 
The results of his researches have been embodied" in- his splen- 
did monograph on this subject’ published in the first'part of 
Vol. XXI of the “ Memoirs of the: Geological Survey. of India." 
In: this. memoir; Mr. Bose has described the undermentioned: 
. geological. formations of: the- Lower Narbadá Valley :— | 
ve Formations. ^ - 
—" Approximate "i (1). Deccan tfap (igneous, mostly sub-aerial) 
Equivalents. . : with inter-trappean fresh. water limestone.. 


t). Lameta (lacustrine). 


Ve TT - (3). Coralline-limestone.  . * 
Pu Upper Cretaceous, . -9(4) -Deola and Chirakhan- Mari (Marine), 
; (5): Nodular-limestone . 
Lower Cretaceous. (Neo: : (6). Nimár sandstone Gato and fresh 
dece d 6 Ms ?) with oyster band at the-top 
Mahadeva (Upper Gondwana sandstone 
Jurassic, (fresh-water). = ) 
° (8). Vindhyan sandstone: (lacustrine ?) 
- (9), Bijawars, or transition series (marine). 
(6). Metamorphics narine), ; 


Mr. Bose’ studied the fossiliferous- and the igneous. ‘rocks; . 
especially: the formet;. in greater detail: -than the’ older azoic 
formations: E 

‘In his: paper on. the ib Geology and Mineral Researches of. 
Sikkim,”: Mr. Bose hag desciibed the. Gneissic . Group. of “Rock: 
and the Dalings; besides. the ordinary minerals to be found 
in that'coüntry. With reference to the Gheissic : "Group, Mr. 
Bose says : “ The rocks: belonging'to'this group are the ‘oldest, 
and’ constitute the main body of the Himalayas.’ . From neat 
Kurseong, south of Darjeeling, to` the northern: frontier of 
Sikkim, it iè uninterruptedly ‘traced’ over a.distance of some, 
75' miles :in a straight" line ;. whereas: all .the latet rocks—the 
submetamorphic'slate group, the Damudas, and-the Tertiaries. 
«together cover.an area in the outer Himál ayas nowhere more.. 
than-6 miles in width. "Two forms of the gneiss. are met with 
—(aj)e: In southern Sikkim, approximately south ofthe parallel 
‘ef ‘Jongi and Boktolá (about Lat. 27°25"), the gneiss’ is highly. 
“micaceous and*frequetitly passes: into. mica .schists ; > (b). In 
‘Northern Sikkim, as north and south-west of Īöngi, about 
Lachung, Sca,- the. gneiss is not.quite so micaceous, The 


! 
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Dalings, which are a group of subinetamorphic rocks—so- 
called after a place named Daling in the Darjeeling district, and 
of which the phyllites form the predominant rock, occur in. 
, Sikkim somewhat in the form of a dome-shaped anticlinal..- 

In his “ Geology of a part of the Tenasserim Valley,” Mr 
Bose has described the lithology, disturbance. and age of. the 
Moulmein and the Tendau Groups of rocks; as alsó the alluvial: 
deposits of the. same region. ‘As regards the age -of the 
Moulmein group, Mr. Bose says: “The only rock in the- 
group which has.yielded fossils is the limestone.. It. being: 
highly crystalline, the fossils cannot be extracted without great. 

_ difficulty. -After some search in the neighbourhood of Therab- . 
win, I succeeded in getting together a small collection.. It 
consists of the. following well-marked carboniferous forms. 
which have been determined by. Dr. Noetling, t n Palzorito- 
 logist of the Survey :— LUNO 
00 Schwagerina blánfordi, sp. nov. i 
| Lonsaleia sdalinaria, Waag. and Wentz. Sp. indet, 
Lithostrotion, sp. nov. S 
Araepora; cf. ramosa, Waag. and Wentz. - 
Polypora, cf. biarmica, Keyser. — . 
Productus, cf, Sumatrénsis, P: Reemer, ` 
` Athyris sp: — i 
Spirifer sp. 
Bellerophon sp. 
. Pleurotomaria, aff. durga, Waag.. 
Murchisonia sp. l 
Dr. Oldham, who called the group- under consideration after the. 
` town of Moulmein, met with a similar assemblage of fossils in. 
the limestone at the well-known cayes near that place. There 
can be no doubt of the carboniferous age of the Moulmein `| 
group; on the supposition; of. course, that the limestone from. 
` which the above fossils have been :obtàined is an. integral 
portion of it. I must say that I have scarcely any doubt on | 
this point, though the evidence is “not quite so conclusive: as 
might be desirable," . 

. With reference to the age of the Tendau Group, Mt. Bose. 
says: ‘ The Tendau beds rest,uncomformably on the denuded 
edges of the Moulmein ` strata. At the boundary, on the 
. western side of the river, the latter invariably dip westward, ` 
but on the eastérh side they usually dip eastward. Besides, 
‘the dips of the younger group are not so high as those of the. 

older, The Tendau group is, therefore, evidently younger 
than the Moulmein. Some- plant fossils.(mostly Dicotylede- , 
nous) and some fish-remains have been obtained from the. 
shales belonging to the former group. Their exact deter- - 
mination, however, is a matter of the greatest difficulty: "All 
that can. be said is, that the age in all probability is tertiary.” 
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Lignite, which forms the subject of his ‘first. mineralogical 
note, was discovered by Mr. Bose in the bed of the Karun river, 
3 miles south-west of. Raipur, the capital: of the Chhattisghar 
division of the Central Provinces, within ` the boundary of the 
village: of Bhátágáon; The lignite occurs below the sand, as 
logs in a-blackish, rather stiff, alluvial clay, impregnated with 
peaty matter. ‘The logs are. black, and show woody structure per- 
fectly well. Their length and thickness are variable; those I 
obtained had a maximum diameter of six inches. . The speci- 
mens of lignite obtained by Mr. Bose all belonged to Dicoty- 
ledonous land plants, of which the jungles enclosing” the plain 
of Chhattisghar are still almost exclusively made up. In the 
peaty matter associated with the ‘lignite mentioned before, 
were some leaves fairly enough preserved for identification. 
Unfortunately those brought away by Mr. Bose had been 
hopelessly crushed. When more specimens were obtained, 
exact specific determination would be an easy. task, -Two speci 
tens ‘of lignite brought by Mr. Bose had been analysed by 
Mr Hiralál of the Geological UM and: the results obtained 
are given below :— 


Au No. Pu. No. 2. 
Moisture sxe: OF 6 11' 64: 
Volatile matter (exclusive of moisture). ss 44°84 > $2736 
Fixed Carbon ces "A aos! : «s 28° 30 T ^ T e 30°00 
‘Ash ‘exe 259 s. cas 5 10 M" 6G'co 
- 10000 100'00 


The. results indicate a fuel certainly poorer than coal: But the 
proportion of fixed carbon is higher than in ordinary peat, and 
the heating power consequently greater. This lignite, therefore, 
is of great economic importance, and, if found in’ ‘sufficient 
quantity, would furnish a cheap substitute for wood to. the 
residents of the country round about Raipur. . +> 

In his “Notes on the Igneous Rocks -of the districts of 
Ráàipur and Balaghat,: Central Provinces,’ Mr. Bose has dis- 
cusssed at length the mode of occurrence, age and petrography- 
of the felsites, and of the basaltic rocks, as also of the-tuffs 
and volcanic agglomerates which occur in the jungle-clad . 
border country forming the water-shed between the districts . 
of Ráipur ànd Balaghat, ‘and. situated “north of Dongargarh, 
and west of Lohara, Gandai,” and Khairagarh, They are, 
as a rule, unbedded; and they’ alternate. with ridges. 
of Chilpi shales and sand-stones. which are probably of Tran- 
‘sition age. . Their general parallelism to the strike. .of the 
Chílpis i is notable. | 

In his paper on ** T he. Manganese- iron. and p T | 
of Jabalpur; published” iii the Records of the Geological 
puny of peu Vol. XXI, -Part 3, Mr. ‘Bose Ee a sketch of 
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the „economic. results, of the.-Manganese exploration in the 
J ábalpur.. ‘district, and : described: maüganiferous . ‘hematite “in 
. which manganese is usually present as “nests and thread-like 

veins of pstlomelane, besides being disseminated in the matrix, 
and pyrolusite, the distribution of which is generally coexterisive 
. with that of the Gosalpur quartzites. With respect to the- ote- 
bearing capabilities of this area, Mr. Bose says :«'*-L found that 
the pyroluscte occurred in and among quartzites, which. were sub- 
sequently found to- invariably accompany the Lora. group, form: 
ing probably its base, and. which, for the sake of convenience, 
I have designated as Gosalpur quartzites.. I found, also 
- that the Lora. group formed -a "distinct-synclinal just "west of 
Gosalpur, the manganiferous aud other Lora. strata which ‘crop 
out here reappearing in the Chakrandha hill, a mile and. a «half 
west-of Gosalpur, but with the dip reversed. - With-these clues 
I:traced the. pstlomelane and pyrolusite.ovér'a rather wide-area, 
included partly-in Sihora and partly: in Jabalpur Tahsil: But 
though spread over stich a large area, the quantity of pyrolusite 
does not appear to:be so great as might.be expected. -I must 

observe, however, that none of the localities wasisearéhed so 
minutely as Gosalpur ; ; and that the present report is to be 
taken rather as indicating the directions iu which, pyrolusite or 
| psilomelane i is to be looked for, than as giving an.éxact, or even 
"an approximately exact, estimate of the ore- bearing. capabilities 
of.the entire area. ^ = 

.Iü'^his^second paper on the preceding , subject, published in 
Part: «of Vol. XXIL of the Records of: the ' Geological Survey 
of India, . Mis Bose"gives, in the first place, a geological. 
- sketch of the ground in which the manganese iron. and manga- 
‘nese ores occur, and then a summary of the Observations. fade 
by him on their- origin. ^" 

In his * Notes on some Mica-traps from Barakát dud: Rani: 
ganj” Mr. Bose has described the petrography of three spéci- 
‘mens, all more or less decomposed, of those highly interesting 
-xocks which - were collected by Mr, Bosé duting a short excur- 
sion with -the. Director’ of the Geological Survey | to ‘Barakar 
aud Raniganj towards the end’ of: August 1887, 

‘In his paper“ On the exploration of Darjeeling ‘betwéeir Listi 
d and Rauithi rivers," Mr.. Bose describes: the physical. geography 
and the geology: Of the Darjeeling. coal area, which he was led 
to explore under the following circumstances: " En- 1873 Mr, F.R. 
Mallét- of the Geological Survey: was deputed to exàmine. the 
coal‘ and ‘other mineral resources of the Darjeeling Hill 
Territory. Mr. Mallet's Survey brought to light a narrow band 
of ‘coal-bearing rocks in the Sub-Himalayan ‘range stretching 
from: Pankabari to Dalingkot. In the, ‘Memoirs, of the 
Geological Survey,” Vol; XI, Part I, Mr, Mallet fully ‘discusses 
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the -workability of the- coal ‘seams hê came- across: The 
decision arrived at by. him, which is very forcibly expressed , 
a later paper in the ‘Records of the. Geological Survey," is 

decidedly against the workability of the coal, so very decidedly, 
indeed, ‘that, coming from one of the most careful observers the 
‘Survey - has ever had, it was considered final; * * *- * * * So 
the Darjeeling coal was given upas 'hopeless.. On the data 
before him, Mr. Mallet.could have comé to nó other conclusion ` 
than what he aimed at. .But Mr. Mallet's survey was very 
general He had time only to go -up some of the principal 
streams and notice. the outcrops of coal that presented : them- 
selves, as it were, to him. It is possible. that some -important 
ones lay hidden in the intervening areas between the. principal 
streams, . Indeed, when it is remembered how thick the jungle 
is where they occur, and how.obscure the sections areas a rule, 
such & thing appeats highly probable... It was this probability, 
and_the-immense economic importance of. -the Darjeeling coal, 

‘hat. led to my deputation . to reexamine, it last cold- Season 
(1889- -90).. I made à general examination of. the area between 
the Jit'and the Tistd, and a fairly detailed one of that. between 
the Lisu and the Ramthi, where the coaliséams gave the best 
‘promise of success, I-must say, whén I started work, I had but 
little hope of. finding workable coal. The find, however, of 
thick: seams of cakable coal in the Churanthi valley early in 
December. appeared very. promising, and it was. considered ` 

desirable to ascertain their extent and thickness by excavations, - 
"The ‘Government of Bengal was applied to for a grant of. 

Rs. 2,000 for the; purpose, which they :sanüctioned in March, 
"Ihe. coal ground, being almiost entirely in the Reserved Forest, 
is. covered by very thick, nearly impenetrable;: trackless jungle. f 
The exuberant undergrowth of creepers, and the low, matted, 

dark scrub jungle, especially of cane; presented the most serious 
obstruction to visión and locomotion. "The: emanations. from 
decomposing vegetation .were at times almost: intolerable, 
Thad literally to .cut..down nearly every. foot .of my way; 
and clambering up the innumerable.streamlets and. watercourses | 
was equally slow.and tedious work. To;add to, these natural: 
difficulties; the Revenue Sutvey map of the area, though . on-a 

sufficiently, large scale (2 inches to the! mile), is neither accurate 

nor. detailed enough, for: close work, Many. streams. are not. 
marked ; those thaf are, it is. difficult to say if they- are all 

correctly. laid down : .Several do not: certainly. appear. to -be so. 

Scarcely .any landmark was available. “One ` bridle-road 

passes through the explored area, :along. ‘the. watershed bes 

tween the Lisu: and: the Churanthi;.-But it is not onthe, map; 

veryilikely it^was not in. existence when.the survey: was. made. 

"There.ate a: few scattered hamlets north and. west.of; the coal 
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area ; but they are not on the map, às they must have sprung 
up. since its construction, “So a new map bad to be made, 
which is presented with this report. It is, I believe, fairly 
correct, and is on'a sufficiently large scale to admit of details.” 
The possibility of coal seams, similar to those of the Lisu-_ 
Ramthi area, being discovered in the Damuda area west of the 
-Tistd, the-proximity of this area to several existing lines of 
cart, and one. line of railway,’ communication with the plains ; 
and the fact that a considerable balance was left from the grant 


, made during the previous season by the Government: of Bengal 


‘were the considerations which induced Mr. Bose to continue 
further, during the working season of 1890-91, his explorations 
for coal inthe entire Damuüuda area between .Pankhabárí and 
the Tistd; The results of these further researches are described 
in detail by Mr. Bose in his second paper on Daijeeling coal 
exploration published in Part I. of Vol. XXIV of the “ Records | 
of the Geological Survey of India." In this paper, he has'sup-. 
plemented Mr. Mallet's systematic treatment of the subject’ in 
the eleventh volume of the Geological’ Survey’s Memoirs by 


describing-i in brief the geology of the area explored. . But the 


economic results of these Mr. Bose's further researches in the 
Damuda area, though disappointing, are not altogether devoid of 
importance, considering that the question about the discovery 
of workable seams of coal in the area explored, which crops up. 
from time to.time, may now be safely said to be set at rest. 

In his * Note on Granite.in the districts of Tavoy and Mergui,” 
Mr. Bose has described the petrography of that rock as 


` found in those districts, Mr. Bose says that the occurrence 


of this rock in the districts of Tavoy and Mergui has an 
economic importance owing to the. usual restriction of tin-ore 
in its vicinity. 

Lastly, I have to- say something about the labours in the 
field of Zoology of Babu Ram Brahma Sanyal, Superinten-. 
dent of the Zoological Gardens, Calcutta. -In the year 1892, 
the Zoological Society of London honoured him by electing 
him as one of its. Corresponding Members, in recognition of 
his efforts- to promote the advancement of eee knowledge 
in India. |. 

In the. Resolution of the, Government of Bengal on the 
Report of the Committee for the Management of the Zoological 
Gardens, Calcutta, for the year 1888-89, Sir Steuart Bayley, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal suggested as follows- 


- * As the Zoological Gardens haye now been in existence for 


13 years (sińce 1875-76), it is presumable that “many “events 
have taken place among. the -large number of animals, birds, 
&c., exhibited from time to time, which would be of interest 
to the scientific world and to persons interested in zoology. 
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also that considerable experience must have been gained in 
the management of animals, birds, &c.,. in confinement, and 
their treatment in sickness, which would.. be: of practical use 
to the managing bodies of other Zoological- Gardens and to 
individuals who have private collections. Sir Steuart. Bayley. 
is strongly of opinion that it is incumbent on all persons who 
keep animals in captivity. to avoid, as far.as possible, anything’ 
dike cruelty (such as want of space, or ait, proper food or clean- . 
liness) in their treatment, and he recognises that the Zoological” : 
Gardens’ Managing Committee set an excelleht exaniple iñ 
this respect, He would venture to suggest that, from the 
records of'the Committee and. the recollections of their able: 
Superintendent, it. would’ be possible. for them to produce a 
hand-book which might be of great use to the numerous . nobles 
and other persons who, on E smaller scale, keep collections of ’ 
animals ot birds in captivity.” 

Aipupon a meeting of the Committee of Management was 
"convened on the 2nd April 1890, for the- purpose of considers 
ing the aforesaid suggestion ; and, as the-result of its delibera- 
tions, it recommended the appointment of a sub-committeé. 
for the purpose of giving effect to it.. A -sub-committee was 
accordingly formed ; and, after mature ` consideration, it drew 
up a plan for writing the suggested work. : It is on the lines 
adopted by the sub- Visio that Babu Ram Brámha Sányál, 
the able Superintendent of the Gardens, prepared under. the 
direction of Mr; C. E. Buckland, C.S; one of the members 
of the Committee, his well-known Hand-book on the Manages 
inent of Animals in Captivity. in Lower Bengal, which was . 

published in 1892. For the purpose óf writing this work, Mr, 
Sanyal, as he informs us in the. preface, had. to prosecute - 
a. good deal óf original research, in the shape of examining 
the collection of the vertebrata in. the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
forthe purpose of identifying the little known forms, This 
wofk was very favourably noticed by both the European and. 
the Indian press. Mature, the leading scientific newspaper, 
of Great Britain and Ireland, reviewed it in the following flatter- 
ing terms: “Considering the number of Zoological Gardens in 
Europe, and -their long" establishment, it is singular that it 
should have been. left to' the. Superintendent of a Zoological 
Garden at Calcutta, and to.a native of India withal, to produce . 
the first practical hand-book on the management of animals 
aptivity. The author, who, we.beliéve, is one of the very 
me” >; of British India that have exhibited any. taste for ` 
story, has been for .some years Superintendent of 
* "ardens at Calcutta, an` excellent institution 
athe Government of Bengal, but under the con- 
E SUDSCHSSDS, It is certainly : a work 

24. 
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of considerable merit, It is evident that the author has kept a 
regular journal,-and has recorded his experiences very minutely, 

On the whole, we must allow that this volume is a remarkable 

production, considering the circumstances under which it has 
been prepared, and that its author deserves great credit for 
the pains bestowed on its composition, and‘ for much-valü- 
able information contained in it.” This work was also very 
favourably received by the Government of Bengal, which ex- 
' pressed a hope that “the Superintendent of the Gardens should 

be dirécted to Continue his observations of scientifid facts, and 
his notes: on the habits of animals, which must continually 
come to his notice." 

In 1894, the Honorary Committee for the Management of 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens was requested: by the Muni» 
‘cipal Corporation of Bombay to depute some expert to the: 
latter city for the purpose of advising that body in regard to. 
the alterations and improvements to be effected in the Tiare- 
ment of the zoological collection in the Victoria Garderaa-Zhe- 
Committee accordingly- deputed : Mr.. Rám. Brámha Sányál, 
C. M. Z, S, the able Superintendent of the Calcutta Garden, to. 
proceed to "Bombay... This he did during the month of March 
1894, e after examining the Victoria Garden and consider- 
ing in all their bearings the questions of the various improve- 
ments needed, drew up and published a valuable and interesting. 
&« Memorandum on the proposed improvement of the Victoria 
. Gardens with a view to the formation of a Zoological Garden.” 
Mr. Sányál's advice. was so much appreciated by those in 
charge of. the collection at Bombay that they have since deter- 
mined on sending Jehangir M. Doctor, a graduate of the 
Bombay Veterinary College, over to Calcutta in order to have 
the advantage. of practically studying the management of 
animals as conducted at Alipur. 

Mr. Ram Bramha Sányál's original observations in the domain 
of Zoology are also embodied in the following papers, which 
were read before the Zoological Society .of London and pub- 
alee in its Proceeflings :— 

. Note.on a hybrid between the SeziopitAzcus hayret, 
Blyth, and S. cristatas. (Proceedings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London for 1893, p. 615). - 

` Notes on Cynogale bennetti, Graya (Proceedings of the - 
Zoological Society of London for 1894, pp. 296-7). 

3, On the Moulting af the Greater Bird of Paradise +t 

. brief notes upon its habits in captivity. (Proc 
of the Zoological Society of London for rgi 

0 541-2) 
‘In his first note, Mr. Sányál has described ; 
SERE at the same time, exhibited to the m 


vo’ 
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drawing of the mother, and of the baby monkey just as it was 
when it was two weeks old) born in the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens of a Phayre's and a Crested Semnote. He says: “I 
am not aware whether closely allied species of Semnopitheci. 
‘have ever interbred anywhere, They are rather exclusive in 
their ideas in respect to matrimonial relationship. Anyhow; 
such an-event has just happened in this garden: The Phayre's 
Leaf Monkey (Semnopithecus phayrez, Blyth) has, given birth- 
fo a young*one—a lovely little babe, of'a delicate light orange . 
color. As there has been no other male in the same cage. 
except the S. cristatus, there is no- doubt of the young one . 
being a hybrid between these two species. "These monkeys. 
have been living together since 1880, and although they- agreed 
very well, they were never observed to be over friendly. . Even 
now the male does not appear to take any interest.in the 
offspring." "D MU MM "e 
~The ‘acquisition by the Calcutta Zoological Garden of a. 
specimen of Cynogale bennetti, Gray, from: Borneo, enabled. 
Mr. Sányál to have a water-colour sketch made of this rare 
Bornean mammal while living in the Garden. Mr, Sányál. 
forwarded this drawing, together.with some notes about the | 
external characteristics and habits of this animal in captivity, 
to England, where it was exhibited and. the notes read ata. 
meeting, held on the 20th of March 1894, of the Zoological - 
Society of London. , He says: “On referring to the litera. . 
ture of the species, I find that the animal has been figured by’ 
S. Müller (Zool. Ind. Archipel, Mamm. pl. XVII.) under the 
name Pofamopkzlus barbatus, and by M. M. Eydoux and 
Souleyet (Voyage de la Bonite, Mamm. pl. VI. But.a com- 
parison of the present sketch with the figures, given by the 
abovenamed authors will at once show that. their figures could | 
not have been drawn from life, and that both are practically 


n * . - 


useless for the purpose of identification." 

In his rémarks on the moulting of the Greater Bird of Para- 
dise (Paradisea apoda), recorded in the Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society for April 1887 (p. 392), Mr. Bartlett questions 
the accuracy of the statement of Dr. Guillemard, made upon 
the authority of the inhabitants of the Aru Islands, that the 
Greater Bird of Paradise * does not wear its adult plumage ail 
the year, and that its beautiful plumes remain developed for 

ot longer than two orthree months.” In his note on this |. 
subject, Mr. Sányál confirms to a certain extent the truth of. 
Dr. Guillemard's statemént, and says as follows :—“ I have 
had opportunities of observing the habits of two adult males - 
of the Greater Bird.of Paradise for a sufficient.length of time to- 
justify me in stating that, although it is difficult to make the 
phenomena fit in with our previous notion of the law of moult- 
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ing in birds, itis nevertheless the. fact that my "observations 
regarding the moulting of this bird, extending over a period 
of four years, go to show that there is some: uma in | Dr, 
‘Guillemard’s-statement. — 

In January 1891, the Zoological Garden, Calenttà, was for 
tunate in having presented to it a male Paradzsea apoda, from 
the Aru Islands, It was then in perfect adult plumage, By. 
‘the middle of February following, I noticed that the bird was 
every now and then pecking at the feathers of its lower back, 
which was much dishevelled. Suspecting something wrong, 
I consulted Mr; William Rutledge, an. experienced: dealer in 
live stock at Calcutta; who had owned the bird for about two 
“years previous ‘to its acquisition by the Garden, He assured 
` me that there was nothing wrong, but- that the bird was be» 
‘ginning to moult. It went on throwing off its feathers slowly 
at first, but rapidly as the period of moult advanced, so-that. 
by the iniddle of May, it had cast off -all its beautiful side- 
plumes ‘and tail- feathers, except the two central wire-like ones, 
“which fell off later on.- The short, close, velvety feathers of 
. fhe head, neck; and throat were the last to-fall off, by the end 
of July, and the first to re-appear a few days. later, "The bird 
did not, however, assume its perfect plumage until about the 
- middle of Qctober. With slight variations as to time, it has, 

every year since its arrival in 1891, been observed.to remain 
' more or less in undress, as it were, during the unusually pro- 
longed period of moulting.- During the cürrent.year it began 
throwing off its feathers early in February, aud.now (May 7th) 
not one of the long beautifül. plumes is left, The two long 
wire-like centrel tail- feathers, have not- fallen, but afe broken 
off. at the middle.-  ' s 

‘In January 1892, another male: bird of the same species, 
but said to have been“from the southern part of New Guinea 
' (and possibly, therefore, referable to P. papuensis), was acquired 
by purchase. It was slightly smallerand ‘a little brighter in 
* color than the Aru-Island: bird. During the two years that 

it remained alive, its. moulting habits were carefully observed 
. and found to vaty somewhat from the other bird. Briefly 
speaking, it did not begin throwing off its feathers until the 
summer was somewhat advanced, and took less time to com- 
plete its moult than the Aru- Island bird." 

` It will thus be seen from the review which has been. made 
above that Indian Scientists have made some contributions, 
' however humble, towards the advancement, of scientific 


^ knowledge.’ The béginning which has been made is indeed 


very small, but it betokens a future of greát promise when 
-natural and: physical Sciences, instead of being the intellectual 
speciality of Western civilization, will' become the favourite 


ec 
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pursuits of Indian youths, The. work that has. already been 
done in the field of scientific research by Indian scientists is 


all: the more deserving. of credit, considering that it has been 
‘done in the face óf' so many difficulties. and drawbacks. It 


_may be true that Indian youths may. be encouraged | to be- 
take themselves.in larger numbers to the prosecution: of órigi- 


‘nal jid S ' "domains of' the physical and the natural 


sciences bx e P of rewards similar to the Elliott Prize 


/ 


onn g = | ‘out Universities, Scientific Societies, 
CS Soo © c SY | bodies, and for the holding of which there, 
O AY 


sw gy S94 86 éessary condition that the holder will have 
ms SANA cS,» , nal work in.some branch of science, and 
SPES gO alts thereof in the shape of dissertations. 
"SO rm conviction that, should more substantial 
Bec. S Mere prizes and fellowships - be offered, in the 
slay - Aintments in those departments which are main- 


 tainéd". ie Government chiefly for carrying on scientific 


‘research, Jut which are unfortunately almost exclusively 
officered by Europeans, Indian youths will be encouraged to be- 


. take themselves in. larger numbers to these scientific pursuits. 


It goes without saying that..exclusive devotion. to. scientific: 
study and the prosecution of original researches ia ‘the. field: 
of: science offer no openings, to Indian youths, whereas these. 


_ pursuits hold -out in. Europe avenues to employment in the 


publie. sérvice and facilities for the earning of a livelihood which: 
do-not exist here in India, especially for the Indians, There. 
are liberal endowments in almost all the countries of Europe 
offering premia for the encouragement and ‘promotion of the 
higher “work and thought in the domain of the physical and. 
tlie natural sciences, whereby persons who-have devoted them- 


-selyes-exclusively to the study of a particular branch of science 


are amply remunerated and, thereby, enabled to eké out their 
living comfortably. It will- thus be seen that a spécialist in 
science éan catry on scientific investigations in Europe without 
fear of either starving himself or -his: family, -but such is not 


' the case in India, especially with the children of the soil... The. 


people of India.are, generally speaking, poor, and: have to earn 
their daily livelihood in competition with a people the wealthiest. 
in the world, whom Destiny has also made the arbiters of. 
their fortunes. - Under these circumstánces, if an Indian 
youth devotes himself to the study of science only, to the 


‘exclusion of the other bread- e winning branches of 


learning, it is ten to one that he will have to starve for want 
of remuneration, nay, for want of the wherewithal to satisfy 
the cravings of his inner man, considering that there is no 
avenue open to him for employment in those departments of 
the public service which are maintained by the. Government 
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exclusively for the prosecution ‘of scientific investigations, and: 
which are, therefore, carefully kept as a close preserve for 
Europeans and Eurasians. It will thus be seen that the 
general poverty of the Indians is also to a great extent pes- 
ponsible for their disinclination for all higher work and thought . 
in the domains of the physical and natural sciences. _ l 
It is, no doubt, true that within the last decade or so the 
Government of this country has done much towards affording 
facilities for the imparting of scientific: education sto Indian 
youths. It has endowed a chair of geology in connection with 
the professorial staff of the Presidency College, Calcutta; and. 
funds have been provided by it for developing . the physi- 
.càl and the chemical laboratories that exist in connection with 
that institution, What has already been done may be taken as 
an indication of a sincere desire on the part of the Government 
todo more in the near future for fostering scientific education 
in this country and for placing it on a sound and systematic. 
basis, But, in spite of what has been done, much more still 
remains to be done to bring scientific education, as it exists iri 
this country, on a par with the lines on which it is imparted 
in-Europe. For instance the. only institution where Zoology 
, and Botany, which are two of the principal branches of Natural 
Science, are regularly taught in the Bengal Presidency, is the. 
"Medical College of Calcutta, But even there, too, the teaching 
of these sciences ís limited to just so much as is required for the 
professional purposes of the medical students, and is not accom- 
panied by any laboratory work worth the name, - Should the . 
benign Government which sways the destinies of the teeming. 
millions of India, see its.way to endow chairs for teaching Na- 
tural Science in allits branches in connection with some of the 
leading educational institutions of this Presidency, and throw . 
opén the subordinate curatorships in the Museums and the. 
Botanical Gardens, and the sub-assistantships in the Geological 
Suryey, not only.in Bengal but throughout India, and afford 
other facilities for the study of science, and hold out other. 
premia for encouraging Indian youths to betake themselves in 
larger numbers to these pursuits, the Indians will, ere long, 
like the modern Japanese, take a leading place iri the scientific 
world. 
SARAT CHANDRA MITRA. 
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dq Ee conclusions which it was hoped might shape 
£ -© themselves more or less definitely from a former- paper 
under this heading {Calcutta Review, April 1695) were briefly 
these :— > j l 
I. University education. in India has, relatively to present 
. condiffns, been allowed to grow too rankly. It has spread 
widely with little regard for efficiency. It has too great 
breadth and too little depth. Quality has been sacrificed to 
quantity. = | a A Ct 
2. To this lack of a sufficiently high standard is largely due 
the disappointing character of the results of English education, 
afd possibly also the tone of disparagement, and even hostility, 
in which Indian Universities are sometimes spoken of. - | 
3. It is an urgent necessity to unite the efforts of all con- 
cerned upon remedying existing shortcomings ; that is to say, 
it is expedient, for the present, to check rather than encourage 
-further expansion of College ‘education, and to devote our 
whole energies to improving that which exists, We now need 
an èra of concentration. — — : MM 
Incidentally, also, I intended to suggest that the best educa- 
tion is necessarily costly, and. must everywhere be, for some. of 
those. who enjoy it, a matter of pure benefaction, English- 
men, at all events, should not be surprised to find this the case 
in' India, siüce liberal. education is stil more expensively 
endowed in Great Britain, though the mode of endowment is . 
different. - Sevére criticism on the amount of public money 
spent on higher education in India is, therefore, to be'deprecated. 
My present purpose is to enforce more directly the first three 
-of the above propositions, by passing in review certain points 
in regard to the Indian University as itis. which seem specially 
"open to criticism, Moreover, by way of set-off to possible 
-errors in the opposite direction in what went before, I promise 
henceforward to be severely practical and to touch only upon 
matters in respect of which change in the presént or near 
future is plainly possible. With tbe same practical aim, I 
-shall confine my .criticism to the University of Calcutta, It 
“js justifiable to do so, on the ground that there is a.strong - 
family likeness among Indian’ Universities, and, though there 
are .some. not unimportant differences in detail, the pattern 
on which they are organised is,-broadly speaking, the same, 
I shall notice some points of difference as occasion arises, 
Qne more word of explanation is called for at the outset, I 
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shall speak `of "College and. University . as if they formed one 
coherent whole, This is net strictly.trué ; but they are closely. 
connected enough to justify this mode. of. treatment, which is; 
indeed; necessary. How far it is inaccurate, I shall point out 
. later on, noticing at the same time certain Pee An. -the- 
“mode, of connexion between the-two, > 

‘Prevalent criticism of the Indian University; regarded asa 
“complete scheme of education, is reducible,. F think, to two 
main counts :—(1) the education is one- sided,. foreit attempts 
‘to‘be intellectual only.;. (2) eveti on that one side. the education 
given. is superficial and unreal, The latter, as the. siti Mer and, 
„more technical matter, will be conveniently taken first ` 

-"The.gràvest indictment of our system frorii the purely academic 
standpoint I conceive to þe (v. Calcutta Review; April 1894) 
-that the mere difficulties: due to an- imperfect knowledge of 
English make it impossible for the average student ‘to; „derive 
‘any real profit from the courses of' study prescribed. to hime 
AX. certain percentage „pass examinations, it -is true, -but. too 
-many of these even, it is to be. feared, niore by painful. industry. 
and sheer effort of memory than through. sound understanding 
. and firm and cheerful grasp.of their.work.. I have already 
_ committed myself to the opinion that the:real key of the -situa- 
. tion” is to bé found in the High English schools, and: until the 
standard of these schools cau be- effectively raised, there is 
little to be hoped from -other expedients: I must here con- 
"tent'myself with repeating this conviction emphatically. : if 
our College education is to be made of real value, we-must 
first considerably raise the standard of the schools from which 
our students are drawn. © But, though-the teaching. of the 
‘schools. does ‘not come directly within the scope of "University 
i regulation, a matter closely related thereto. does—the fixing 
_of a standard qualifying for admission to tlie affiliated Colleges _ 
-as we call it in Bengal, the Entrance Examination. ^ << 

Now, if we consult the University Calendar. and note the re-- 
‘quirements there laid down, we can hardly. describe the-rules as 
on the whole setting the. standard toolow. A-knowledge of 
English and of.one other language, Arithmetic, elementary Al~ 
gebra, four books of Euclid; with à,general.knowledge.of history 
and geography, would seem an exacting. enough demand ön. 
"the intending College student. Yet it fails:in one important 
particular; it fails as-a‘due test of the capacity of the epe 
tō profit. by the courses of study on which he is. to. ‘embark 
"successful, -For he will.have.to study in Euglish; and. this 
implies a ready familiarity with English spoken and written. 
in theory.such a test is applied. : Experience seems:to prove 
_that-the test is insufficient, For here we- are brought face to. 
face. with -the: x peculiar . difficulty of higher education; in Tadia, 
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In English a minimum proficiency will not suffice “asin other | 
subjécts. We must have’ something like a real ‘mastery from 
the beginning : otherwise all our-pains are likely to be thrown 
away in the years of study which are to follow. All our future 
"teaching will be conducted in English, and however ‘widély we 
throw open the portals of the University-to aspirants, the key 
to the inner door of knowledge is lost to him, who does not 
understand English. -Our Entrance or Matriculation Exami- 
nation eught, then, to be: regarded mainly as a test of a capa- 
.City.to take up. University studies in English, a real test of 
English scholarship, or rather. of a reasonable facility in under- 
standing and writing’ English. The Calcutta University—the 
other universities agree in this—shows.an appreciation of this 
point, in so far as it exacts a higher. percentage of pass-marks 
in this subject than in others.- The Calcutta regulations indi. 
^cate also, with entire rightness, that English grammar and 
^ composition should be studied by Entrance students more with 
a view to be able Zo write plain English correctly than with a 
view to learn the philology of the. English tongue (Calcutta 
University Calendar, p. 27). This is of the essence of .the 
matter, if-we hold firmly to it. But itis not all ; and,.if.we go 
ou to examine. how. this vital end'is to: be secured, we de 
not find tlie safeguards-adopted altogether satisfactory. For 
the percentage. of marks which is set down as constituting ` 
he required proficiency in ‘the English language is 33 out > 
of ioo (Calcutta University Calendar, p. 122) . — :.. - 
Now thisthird. part of an approximate capacity ‘to write 
.plain- English correctly, I submit fo be totally inadequate, at 
- all events if papers of the right kind are set. -Our examination 
ought to be a sérict test of the sort of capacity we want for our 
purpose. "We do not want a command of rare idiom or re- 
finements of style ; we want grammatical soundness and a 
certain facility -in dealing with ordinary straight-forward Eng- 
.lsh. But so far the test must be strict. We want, in fact, à . 
Strict test within well-defined limits, not a high test. The ca- 
pacity we want would, I believe, be best secured by easy papers 
and a relatively high percentage of pass-marks. I would have 
.the percentage-of pass: marks, in fact, riot -less-than „fifty : with 
. the right sort of paper, I am not sure whether it should not bè 
„sixty or seventy. For whatiwe must have is.vea/ knowledge up 
.to à certain standard, the essential groundwork for understand- 
. ing common. literary English: It is of the utmost consequence. l 
that the. knowledge, as far as it goes, shall be sound and 
exact, not a nice blend.of accuracy and inaccuracy.. “Howlérs? 
| Ze., gross mistake in .ordinary: idiom, should be reckoned as 
. fatal here as they are in Public School Latin prose, or in 
.Gictation for Civil Service clerkships; In scholarship bad idiom 
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is worse than- complete ignorance. - And what. precisely we are 


producing .at present iu India; is à most pernicious fluency in. 


bad English, to. the entire confounding. of all distinctions of 
right and wrong," Now we actually find that at Calcutta half 


marks entitle to a place in the First Division ; 40 to a place—in ` 


thé Second. (Calcutta University Calendar, p. 122). This is worse 


and worse, , The rule does, indeed, apply to the aggregaté, but , 


it seems to' suggest. that a first-class proficiency in English 
may be similarly estimated at a. knowledge nicely- balanced 
between correctness «and incorrectness, half-right and half- 


wrong.: What we require, however, is a knowledge of a cer- - 


tain kind, which shall be wholly right, with just such an allow- 
.ance for deficiencies as is a reasonable concession to human 
imperfection. 

Of course, I am supposing papers: which shall be a test of 
just what is essential and nothing more, not, as the Universi 
Statutes warn us; of philological erudition, or of literary - pro- 
ficiency, but a plain test’ of the power to understand and to 


write English. The paper that will do this fitly will be some- . 


thing of a work of.art. But it ought not to be an impossible 
achievement to the trained faculty of the professional teacher 
of English. This much may, I think, be safely -affirmed, that 
the questions will lie in the sphere of the familiar and ordinary, 
-not of the rare and difficult. They should clearly be directed 
‘towards the points on which the average Indian student is 
weak ; in brief, to make use of a well- understood, if somewhat 
invidious, expression, to the correction of “ Babu English; The 
use of the article and the choice of prepositions are notably such. 
I incline to the view that the test should be in grammar and 
translation only, apart from set books.. This is the practice in 
the Punjab ; but. by all the other Universities text-books are 
prescribed, and no doubt the text-book is indispensable for 
teaching purposes. We must throughout keep in mind the 
all-important practical end which our examination iust sub- 
Serve, ne English intelligently and writing English gram- 
matically. If the paper we set before the candidate provides this 
test a no more, what I here maintain holds good, that 50 out 
of 100 would be a low rather than a high percentage of | pass- 
marks. c 

. The principle for which I am contending i in regard to the 
. method of marking in Pass examinations is of wide application, 


ett 


by no means confined to the Entrance Examination or to In- ` 


dian Universities, IL am convinced that, generally speaking, 
for ordinary Pass examinations relatively easy papers and a 
high standard of pass-marks make a better test thàn hard 
papers and a low standard. Precisely the opposite principle 
has been followed by the Calcutta University (and in India 
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generally) ;.and, as this (I conceive) cardinal error will haunt us 
throughout, it is worth while to state briefly the reasons for the 
view here taken, . > - M 
The grounds on which I believe in easy papers are the follow- 
~ing :(1) We .want, in-the case of a .Pass examination, a test 
of what everyone ought to know. Now, easy questions chosen 
with judgment are the best test of the grasp of the essentials of 
a subject ; (2)-Comparativély easy questions are in-most cases 
better calculated to defeat ‘cram; . For * hard: passages,’ stiff 
problems and difficulties generally, are comparatively few in 
number and can generally ‘be * got up’ by a special effort of 
‘memory. Things easy.and obvious are indefinitely numerous. 
Those who have the required amount of sound knowledge, 
answer them, those who have not, fail tó do so ; (3) Relatively, 
easy questions sift the deserving from the undeserving more 
surely. Hard questions areapt to bea kind of lottery. The 
-AlFtaught may, by good luck, have picked up something about 
them, the better-taught by ill-luck have chanced to pass: them. 
by. If the questions are confined to matters which every 
qualified candidate may. be expected to know, this cannot 
happen. Those who are fit to pass, know them all ; those who 
are unfit, cannot escape detection. prm 
Further, a moderate length of paper is to be considered 
a patt of the required: easiness. Calcutta examiners have 
too often erred criminally in this respect. An excessively 
long paper exaggerates all -the faults of  ünduly hard 
questions, (1) Every answer has to -be written hurriedly, 
aud the examiner must, in reason, take the hurry into account. 
This tends to the admission of a slip-shod standard. (2) 
"Ihe candidate whose knowledge is thorough, has no time 
to show it andso is reduced more to a level with the candidate 
whose knowledge is thin. (3) All the. work shown must be 
hasty and poor in quality. The candidate knows this before- 
hand, and that he will -only have time for sketchy answers, 
| written down at lightning speed, and so gets up his subject 
according to the most.approved methods of cram, The ex; 
pectation of this type of paper act disastrously on the: 
student's whole. coürse of preparation. |j = 
These assertions are all, unavoidably, somewhat vague, The 
points I contend for may readily be misconceived. The sug- 
gestions made. are to be interpreted with some degree of lati- 
tude ; they must be understood as tendencies, not as rigid rules. 
The particular vice of undue length is exemplified, as far as 
regards the University of Calcutta, only, or mainly,-in the case 
of B. A. English papers. An examination paper is, as I have 
said, a work of art. The perfect achievement carries conviction 


, 


with it. It is almost impossible to lay down rules. 
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Coming back oñce more fo the test of English in the En- 
trance Examination, we want a paper of such moderate length, 
thata candidate of fair intelligence may be expected to work 
*hrough the whole without undue hurry. in the. time ‘allotted... 

. "The questions should be of such a nature that a properly quali: . 
fied candidate may be expected to answer aX with approximate 

. correctness, As à concession to present usage, I would be 
content with a minimum of 50 ag pass-marks In reality, T 
believe.it should be nearer 75." The.qualification by which the 
suitability of the questions is to be determined, is the ability to’ 
write simple English: accurately, this being taken: as aw indi- ` 
cation of fair ability to read ordinary literary English with pro- . 
fit. There are strong. reasons in favour of a vro voce test in - 

, English. Unfortunately, the practical difficulties in. Bengal 
are almost insuperable. An. oral test in reading English 
forms. part of all Punjab examinations in which English, is. a 


subject, and ten marks only are assigned to it, ` I would rather. 


have a more general vzvd voce test and a. fixed minimum for 
‘passing. It would be interesting, at all events, to know-how 
the plan isfound to work at Lahore, The great number of 
 Cündidates and -the multiplication of centres for examination 
make. it very difficult to conceive how an oral test could -be 
applied im Bengal.  - -. o ~ : P uo 
[t js not easy:to overstaté the importance of the. Entrance 
Examination, and. I make no apology for the space.I have 
given to its discussion. Rightly employed, it is the pivot.of.our 
whole system of higher education.. On the ene hand, it deter- 
mines the quality of the material which.is to form our College. 
classes, The whole value'of our College teaching turns. upon 
the efficiency of the test we apply. .Lectures delivered in 
English are of little use unless those who listen to them have 
. enough knowledge of English to follow them readily. it is 
our business at once, in the interests.of the Colleges and of | 
‘each individual student, to make the standard. high enough to 
ensùte this’. At present we scarcely’ do só. There ensues a 
- whole train'of undesirable consequences. On the other hand, 
“the stándard:of the Entrance Examination influences the (ud 
ing.of the schools. The school teachingiwill obviously be’ mould- 
ed a good déal by the character.of the highest test for which it. 
prepares. If we secure the right sort.of.test, we have done 
something to:promote the right sort of. teaching. Hence the 
extreme importance of the type of paper.set. p NO 
` The imperfect knowledge of English with which Indian 
students begin their College: studies is, I believe, the main 
cause of the poor results of University teaching "complained 
of. Itis-not by any means tlie.orily cause, but.itis so -mtch 
the chief cause, that, until it. is remedied, nothing cay be 
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+, 


hoped from other attempts to make College. teaching more 


thorough. It is absolutely fundamental -While the present- 


state -of things continues, the labour of College’ teaching 


must necessarily be Sisyphean ; a-task of the Danaids ; a kind of 


—making bricks without straw." 1 shall, however, for the sake of 
completeness, pass on ‘briefly to such points in the College 
course as seem to have some bearing on the general issue, 


- 


-If we could assume thé existence of a satisfactory Entrance - 


‘test, thisewould be a simpler matter. All the-stages of Uni- 
versity instruction must be connected, and, as far as possible,’ 
‘be so adjusted as to form a continuous course Of mental. 
training, The Indian, Universities agtee’ in requiring at least 


two further examinations between Matriculation and the 


Bachelor’s degree—one-.general, the. other somewhat specialised. 
In the Calcutta University the first is known as the F. A. 
(First-Arts) Examination, the second asthe B..A. Taking 
^things as they are, we- are seriously hampered by the con- 
sciousness that fully one- half of our students come to their courses 
of study with.a very inadequate outfit, : Bearing this in mind, 
as we are here bound to do, there can be little doubt that, at 
Calcutta, at all events, the F. A. Examination is too difficult. 
Its Severity consists, not in the actual difficulty of the papers 
individually, or in the degree of proficiency required in any 
‘one subject, but.in its comprehensiveness, the mass and variety 
of the matter taken up. So viewed, I regard it as one of 


-the severest examinations I know of. The mere statement of | 


the ground covered, wil, I think, bear me out. For the 


Calcutta First Arts Examination, there are six distinct branches ` 


of study prescribed ; English, a second language, Mathematics, 
elementary Physics . and Chemistry, History and. Logic. I 
‘submit that. this is in itself a formidable list, When we note 
further that in English six text-books are prescribed (for the year 
1898 the number is reduced to five, which is a move in the right 
direction), none of them easy to thé average scholarship of 
our students; that the" Mathematics include five books of 


Euclid and. ‘Trigonometry, besides Arithmetic and Algebra, 
and that the history is the general history of Greece and . 


Rome, I think it is clear-that our student has his work well 
. cut out for him in’ his first tvo. years of College life, How 
then-do students pass at all? The: explanation is that the 
staridard is absurdly low. A ‘pass’ is secured by 30 per cent, 
^ in the aggregate (less than one-third marks), with'a minimum: 
of the same percentage in English, of 25 per centin. Mathés 


“matics and- the second language, and of 20 ‘per cent. in- 


Physics. Here, I maintain, the standard is as ridiculously below: 
‘the, mark as the above formidable array. of subjects is excessive, 
| The Allahabad University popes A and ‘B 3 Course which: 
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is sound, if we must needs cover. this whole extent of ground, 
Bombay provides two examinations in the first two years, a 
. Previous Examination and an Intermediate or First B. A, : 
which together have much the same range as the Calcutta 
F. A. but divide the work into two stages. This has the. 
advantage of relieving the student's brain from the weight 
of so large a mass of multifarious learning at one time: it 
. has the disadvantage of multiplying-examinations, the burden 
of which is apt to tax the resources of Universities, which 
have not an unlimited field of qualified „examiners to: select 
from. At Allahabad the number of distinct subjects. in each 
‘of the two courses is five, instead of six. In fact, all the 
other Universities are. more -moderate in this respect, than 
Calcutta, At Madras there are: five subjects; English; second’ 
language, Mathematics, History and either ‘Physidlogy or 
"Physiography ; at Bombay four subjects, English, a classical 
language, History and Political Economy, with a choice of one ^- 
out of six other subjects. The Punjab University requires three - 
fixed subjects, English, a classical language, and Mathematics, 
and one further elective subject, with a choice of four. The two. 
alternatives at. Allahabad are respectively, the one—English, 
. Mathematics (elementary), Deductive .Logic, a classical lan- 
guage and either History or more advanced Mathematics ; 
the other—English, Mathematics, :elementary and advanced, 
Deductive Logic, a classical language, and elementary PAySIES 
. and Chemistry. z 

Any of these schemes is preferable to that of the. Calcutta 
University. Having regard to the wisdom of aiming at 
sound, rather than at varied, attainments, at a little well- 
; known, rather than at much half-known, it would be well - 
to restrict still fürther the. amount, of knowledge required. 
in this examination. A. differentiation. of alternative courses, 
as at Allahabad, is one possible method. There is some. 
thing, however, to be said in favour, of reserving even this 
degree of specialisation in a Pass School to a later stage. This 
matter is closely bound up .with. another—the distinction of 
Honour courses and their partial or complete separation from 
the Pass course or courses. The want of suitable Honour cour- 
ses is the second great defect ‘of the Calcutta examination 
system. Now, the reason for the separation of Honour from 
Pass.courses—-one reason at all events—is that between the 
brain faculty of one young man and another, even when both- y 
belong to the educated classes, there is a great gulf, which one 
course of study and one and the same of examination paper can- 
notfitly measure. The difference of degree in capacity almost 
amounts to a difference in kind, This is the case in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and, as far as my experience goes, it is the 
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same in India also. If you take the ablest and theleast able of 
our Indian undergraduates and lump them all together in one 
class and proceed to lecture to them collectively, you must. 
either.fritter away the time of the more intelligent, by regu- 
lating your teaching by the capacity of the duller-witted, or 
else you: must be content to leave the slower minds behind 
entirely, with the result of rendering their attendance in the 
class-room superfluous.: In all probability; if you have to face 
the problem practically, ‘in the endeavour to strike a happy 
mean, you more or less fall into both errors and.at one and 
the same time succeed in boring your’ cleverer pupils and in . 
effectually bewildering the rnore.stupid. Now,separate Honour. 
courses afford a partial, if not.a complete, solution of this 
difficulty. The wide difference of mental calibre.exists; and, 
though no, expedients will meet all degrees of intelligence 
perfectly, and all lectures and courses of study are probably 


Ayhindrance rather than à help to genius, something may be 


effected by a wise system of Honour, courses, The genius 
is.so exceptional a portent that hecan be left out of the 
account. We require a limited Pass course for average ability, 
and we want an Honour course of quite a different kind for 
superior ability, Superior ability may, be taken to mean a 


. decided bent toward things of the mind, making intellectual 


pursuits easy and pleasant, , Ordinary ability implies the ab- 
sence of any ‘such special"tendency, and, in consequence, a 
greater or less difficulty in passing all examinations. A 
rough differentiation of minds into two classes, those which 


‘have and those which have not this facility, begins at school and 


goes on pretty consistently through life. * Varieties of mental . 
power are without doubt. infinite, and no hard ard. fast line can 
be drawn ; but we, at all events, gain something by recognising 
this broad division. Now, the Calcutta University does .recog- 
nise this difference and does offer the opportunity of taking up 
Honours. The complaint is merely that it does“ not do so 
sufficiently. . The objections I have to offer are two: (1) the 
separation of Pass and, Honouts begins too late ; (2) the separa- 
tion is not complete enough. ORAT 
In the Calcutta course Honours can be taken only in the 


. B. A. Examination. I mean by this distinct courses of study. 


M 


The successful F. A. candidates are arranged in three divisions, 
which discriminate somewhat relative ability ; but the. work 
offered by all is the sàme. This means, then, that, for the 
first two years of their College career, the better students 
are held back by. enforced attendance at, Pass lectures 
innumerable, lectures necessarily adjusted to thé moderate ` 


intelligence of the essential Pass mind. ‘There is another 
inconvenience also. Not to speak of other varieties of apti- 
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tude, one mind ‘has a natural ‘bent to Mathematics and, the 
exact sciénces,' another to literature, philosophy. and history. 
‘These, -for two most important years. of their education, ‘are 
forced into precisely the same groove, for .they cannot, 
as at school, get promotion according to the progress they 
make ; they must plod on with the dullest at both branchés” 
of study equally, notwithstanding the possibility that one: or 
other requires less than half the time given to.it.. The student. 
tö whom thé Pass.course in Mathematics is mere child’s play | 
- must attend the full course of lectures equally with oné who de- 
lights in matters literary, but finds the difficulties of:elementary ` 
mathematics all but insurmountable, and vice vers. Combining: 
all these considerations, what I would advocate is this: I 
would have a’ general Pass course, with separate: Honour 
éourses as an alternative. The Pass course should comprise 
English, another language; Mathematics and either Logic 
or History, of some ‘subject: of the kind. Fhe Honous 
courses should be two, and two only,—one. literary, the other > 1 
mathematical. The former should, consist of a distinct and: 
' much fuller course of English, more advanced papers in some 
classical language, with an alternative special subject, such as 
Logje, Psychology, or Political Economy. The latter might | 
consist of English, advanced mathematics ánd a choice of 
Physics, Chemistey, or Logic. The subsequent B. A. Exami- 
natiotis would then be carefully co*ordinated in correspondence 
with this scheme, There should first be a Pass degree ad- 
mitting of some’ variety of specialisation. The range of 
subjects might well include, as now, English languages; Mathe- 
-matics, History, Philosophy and ‘Science, Three sübjects:. 
should be required of all candidates, English ‘being - i 
sarily one of these ; for the second there should be the choice of.- 
Mathematics aod another language, - for the third a choice’ 
of History, Philosophy, or Science. Honours should be obtain- 
able in at least four branches of knowledge,-(1) Literature, (2) 
Mathematics, (3) Science, (4) History and Philosophy. Litera- 
ture should include English and one other language. The scien- 
ces would require some appropiate. grouping. In History 
there might be a.choice of ancient history; mainly Greece ánd. 
Rome, and .modern history, mainly Indiaand England. The 
Philosophy going with this,-or possibly constituting a fifth and ' 
separate school, should be mainly, I: hold, the outlines of 
Greek. Philosophy and a thorough study of the beginnings of. 
modern speculation, from Descartes to Kant, with a first- hand 
knowledge of the leading books that mark definite steps in the : 
sliccession of thought. This makes probably the best foundation 
for! the -largér -study- of modern philosophy, The outlines | 
of Hindu philosophy mighty perhaps, as choice, be. substituted. l 
or Greek, . i 
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The M. A: systém in India is well-devised, though I would 
rather see a good system of B. A. Honours in its place. The 
multiplication of examinations is a doubtful good. ` As things 
are, the M. A. degree furnishes the only existing test of 

"Yeall advanced studies in more special directions. All the 
Universities have an admirable scheme in their regulations, 
as régards both comprehensive range and judicious sub-division: 
In English more might be done, I think, to make this exemi- 
nation an*efficient Honour School of English. literature, 
-Instead of a long and miscellaneous list of books and authors 
drawn from the whole range of English literature, it would 
be far better to appoint petiods for special and thorough 
study, either a choice of periods yearly, or a succession of 
periods for different years in rotation. . Thus, one year we 
might have early English Literatüre (Chaucer and~ his’ succes- 
sors}, the next the Elizabethan age, and so: on. Particular books 
r sould also be specially prescribed within these periods. 
This would surely be better than a medley of books by authors 
of all periods, selected on no vefy obvious principle We should 
be making possible, ‘if not actually creating, in India, a 
school of original research in English literature. The special 
period would, of course, go along with a general knowledge 
of the ‘History of English literature and languages. And why, 
by the way, the limitation of thie M. A, degree in- English to 
candidates whose vernacular is not English (Calcutta University 
Calendar, p. 40)? In view-of the agitation for the recognition 
of English literature in English Universities, it seems a little 


- 


superfluous; —  .- abc MM ve 
'' The chief suggested’ changes in the Calcutta Examination 
system.are, then, the following :— (1) Higher pass-marks for 
English at the Entrance Examination ; (2) Reduction of the 
number of-subjects for the F. A., along with an increased 
minimum percentage ; (3) Distinct Honour courses for the: 
F. A. and greater distinctness in Honour.courses for the. 
B, A. These I regard as needful alterations and as practi- 
cally possible at the present time. MC ME 
These measures would, I believe, tend all of them to the > 
promotion of sounder learning, and do something to remove 
the reproach of the thinness and ünprofitableness of its results : 
under which the Calcutta University, in common with the other 
PA io Universities, at present labours, The higher pass-marks, 
in particular, would strike directly at the ‘educational. arch-. 
enemy—that fetish of the Indian student in the presenttwilight of 
hís understanding—cram. In the four letters of that inelegant 
but forcible word is containéd the great stumbling block. 
in the way of right learning, as far as the practical work 
of Intian Colleges ís'concernéd. But, for the nonce, the chief 
VOL. CIIL]. 0l 25 
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remedial efficacy rests, I think, with the Examiners, The evil 
has gone very far, and it becomes a matter of prime importance. 
that, both in setting and in' looking -over papers, examiners 
should make it their first object to cope with it. Questions. 
must be worded with a view to.defeating cram, — The examiner - 
müst consciously keep before his mind the duty of using what 
dexterity he can for the express purpose of detecting and 
circumventing cram, - If it were once brought home to the. 
. Student mind that ‘cramming,’ at.all events in the gross form 
prevalent, did not pay,’ because examiners, on principle, refused. 
to give marks to mere ünacknowledged quotations from pub-. 
lished summaries and other obviously dishonest work, that, 
. consequently, students who trusted to their power of learning by. 
rote, not by understanding, generally failed to pass—if this con-. 
viction, I say, were once to get abroad, it would do more than 
any other external measure to cure this disease of sham. 
knowledge with which our Universities are said, I fear, obiy- 
too truly, to be afflicted.. But, I- believe, this question to be 
so much a matter of the ‘ethos’. of ‘our whole educational. 
System, that it will come up for fuller discussion later on. 
Sofar, all has come clearly within the province of the 
University as an institution for Holding. examinations and con- 
 ferring degrees,  We- are now brought to -what is peculiar, 
and. perbaps anomalous, in the pósition ofthe Indian University. 
The Calcütta University is, strictly speaking, an examining 
University only. It- does not itself undertake teaching. Yet 
it does, to'a certain extent, regülate and control the teaching 
of the Colleges, through the system "of affiliation, : Thus (with 
the "special.-exception of school-teachers) it makes.a course of 
Study at an affiliated. College: a ‘condition of appearing at 
the F. A. and Be A.examinations,and it prescribes also the 
length of time during which such studies 'shall continue. On. 
the other hand, the :authorities of. the College, as such, are 
altogether outside ‘the University. They consist, variously, 
of officers.of the Education Department under the order of 
the Director of Public Instruction, of gentlemen representing 
Missionary Societies;:or* appointed by local committees, ‘the 
proprietors of private colleges together with those whom. 
they employ. All these are alike free froni the direct control 
of the University, and, conversely, they have not necessarily any 
. Voice in the decisions of the University. The University is a. 
self-governing corporation: its ultimate authority is the Senate, 
or whole -body .of Fellows, with its Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The executive is, for ordinary purposes, vested in a much 
smaller body, the Syndicate, while special departments are 
controlled by Faculties and Boards of Studies, all these being 
so many committees: appointed by, arid from, the Senatet»; As 
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a matter of fact, d good many College professors are alsó 
Fellows of the University ; many act as examiners ; the Director 
of Public Instruction may happen to be also Vice-Chancellor ; ; 
but there is no necessary connection between the two. functions 
“ot College and University ; these remain distinct institutions 
under separate management, In going on to speak of matters 
which concern rather the Colleges than the University, the 
appeal is no longer to the University as such,. but to the 
various aforesaid governing bodies or persons. "These authorities 
are of several kinds, corresponding to the status of the 
various Colleges, Government Colleges, : Missionary Colleges ° 
and private institutions, whether State-aided or not It will 
suffice if we confine ourselves to the Government Col'eges direct- 
ly managed by the Bengal Education Department ; for these, 
as vastly the most expénsive, ought to set an example, aud 
itis-for these alone that Government is directly: responsible. 
Tliree points call for notice—fees, attendance and the ordering 
of térms eod vacations, ` 
- I incline to the opinion that:fees in Government Colleges, 
other than the Presidency College, Calcutta, should be raised. 
There would probably be a falling off in numbers, at any rate 
at first; but if, as might be’ hoped, there. were a gain in con 
parative efficiency, the loss‘would be more than compensated, 
The better students would stay. If the result were, ori the 
whole, to raise the standard of efficiency’ in Government Col- 
leges, it would be quite in accordance with the principles with 
which we set out. The mere décrease in number might then 
be even regarded as an end to be desired. 
The attendance rules fixed. by the Univeisity ‘do not in all 
respects work well. The proportion of attendance for admis- 
sion to examinations is two-thirds of the lectures given (66 out 
of 100). Now, if a lecture course is of any value at all, it is of ` 
great importance to atterid the whole course throughout. Other- 
wise, the thread of connexion‘is broken, and possibly the rest of 
the lectures lose much of the usefulness they would otherwise 
have had. Conceivably, it is better to leave the student to 
choose for himself whether he will attend lectures or not, accord- 
ing to his judgment of his. owii advantage. But, if we are to 
have any compulsory attendance at all, the percentage fixed at 
present by the University is insufficient. These things are in 
"India a matter of progressive education, and the rule was, no 
doubt, a great innovation, and is areal advance on complete 
license. The question is only whether the times.are not ripe for 
setting the standard hightr. A requirement of 75 per cent., as 
at Allahabad, is better, but still not enough. We, really want 
attendance at practically the whole course, with merely a small 
MINES of ro or 15 percent. to cover casual absences; In 
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that case, of course, special leave would have to be granted on 
` medical certificate, and iu some-other cases, at the discretion of 
. the lecturer, or of the Principal of the College. There are diffi- 
culties and inconveniences, no doubt, which the existing rule, 
avoids; and I do not, without compunction, advocate a new.” 
worry for College Principals.and.Proféssors. But in one way: the. 
rule, as it now works, is even positively harmful and misleading. 

It tends to promote a tacit understanding that an attendance of. 
two-thirds constitutes the whole duty of a student*as regards 
the. lectures of his College. Students are countenanced in cling- 
ing to the habit of absenting themselves from. College at their. 
own good pleasure. Classes tend. to assemble in a somewhat 
casual manner and to dwindle away toward the end of the year, 

as student after student completes his percentage. We-want 

a sharply-defined course of lectures, beginning ‘and ending at 
the.same time for all; and we want to claim the student’s-atten- 
dance at all, if possibl e. Either, .then, the University rule 
should be made more stringent, or it should be done away with 
altogether, and the matter be left as part of the ordinary 
"College discipline in the hands of Principals and Professors, 

The division of the academic year into terms ahd vacations 
rests with the Education Department and other governing 
agencies, rather than with the University, At thesame time it 
. so far depends on the University, that the arrangements for the ` 
College naturally turn upon the time at which the University 
holds its examinations, The Syndicate fixes the dates at. 
which examinations shall take place, the Director of Publié Ins- | 
truction and other authorities fix the dates- on which Colleges 
shall close and re-open. The partial iridependence of Univer- 
sity and College comes here to have a certain significance, 

Now, I fail entirely to fathom the rationale of the arrange- 
ments at present prevailing. ‘It may be conceded, that in India 
there are peculiar difficulties, Other, plans have been tried. 
‘But I take that now in vogue in Bengal to be almost the . worst 
conceivable. The F, A.and B. A. Examinations are held at 
the end of February, or the -beginning of March—this' year, 
-for special reasons, it was early in, February. Colleges in 

Bengal close- for the summer vacation about the end of April. 
-The consequences are a little extraordinary, For six weeks 
or a couple of. months these Colleges are working with half 
classes, since, as soon as the examinations are over, the F. Ae 
and B. A. candidates disperse. Indeed, as a matter of fact, 
they go away much earlier. “Class attendance falls off early 
in January, sometimes before. I donot know how this affects 
the minds of others; to me it seems a plain absurdity. A 

second inconvenience for. many of the larger Colleges is that, 
| since they ave examination centres, the work of the remaining 
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classes is suspended for three weeks or more, during which the 
Examination is being held. "There is a similar break for the En- 
trance Examination, which precedes, either immediately, or with 
a week's interval between. The result is to disorganise College 
work for about a month. In India, we readily come to think 
that whatever is, is right, and it is, without doubt, a pestilent 
proceeding to disturb the quiet current in: which things will 
move, if only let alone. Nevertheless, I do not think that any- 
one new to India would view this system with anything but 
astonishmeht, 

Another inconvenience is this, Many examiners, perhaps 
most, aré also teachers in Colleges, The papers come to be 
looked over while College work is still in part going on. the, 
examiner cannot, then, in such cases give his whole time and an 
undivided mind to his work for the University; But the labour 
of looking over many hundred -papers in.a limited time is 
severe,'at all events in English literature and similar subjects ; 
and the University fixes:a not too liberal time-limit under pains 
and penalties, A conflict between the claims of class-work and 
examination papers is very likely to ensue. 

There is, I think, a solution which removes all these, incon- 
veniences—-ón one condition, - This is, that we recognise the 
propriety and even desirability ofa real ‘long vacation.’ It is 
this. Let the College Session end cn the last Saturday in 
March, Let the F. A. and B. A. Examinations begin on the 


Monday following. The Entrance Examination might be held 


earlier, or later, as segms advisable, but if earlier, and if unavoid- 
ably in College ‘buildings as examining centres, let classes be 
dismissed a week sooner. -Let there be a Long Vacation for 
Colleges, of not less than three, and not more than four, months. 


The Colleges would thus re-open with all classes at the earliest, 


on the last Monday in June, at latest on the last Monday in 
July. Possibly the best plan would be:a compromise, and 
to let Colleges open on the Monday next preceding July 16th, 
giving a Long Vacation of just three months and a half. - The 
worst of the heat would then be over in ordinary years. The 


advantages "of. this arrangement would, I conceive, be the fol-- 


lowing :—(1) Students Would be at. their homes during all the 


hotfest. and, on the whole, unhealthiest part of the year ; (2). 


First and third year students would not fritter away. time 


through the breaks caused by examinations ; (3) They would. 


enjoy a long rest.from the routine of lectures, and a free.time for 
much-needed continuous reading by themselves. Secondly (1) 


College professors are saved the ‘waste of time of going daily 2 


to College for half-work only ; (2) They are saved a vexatious 
interruption `of the regular course' of work ; (3) They, too, can 
sscape from the worst of the heat, and examiners can give all 


raa 
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their time: to their. exacting labours... Thirdly, there would be 
these advantages to the University :=—(1) ‘It could insist effec- 
tually: on the presence of all examiners in Calcutta while the 
examinations were going on, and provide much better for the 
due co-operation of joint examiners. ‘Co- Examiners could, , ifthey 
pleased, spend a week together over their papers in Calcutta (or 
in. the hills), comparing notes and settling doubtful points, They 
might even complete the whole task in company, and end with 
à general consultation on results. They would also have their 
whole time and energies to devote to the work of the Univer- 
sity, and might.thus be expected to carry it through pew 
more thoroughly and more expeditiously. 

In simplicity, seemliness-and convenience this plan seems to 
me to have an immense advantage over the system, or nce 
system, at present in use. - Is there anything to be said pe peainst 
it? I can conceive so little, that I altogether fail tof jinder: 
stand why it has not been long ago adopted. We are brought 
toit, I think, by any thorough review of the factors of the 
problem. The chief examinations must come at the end of the 
academical year, and about the time of the main break in the 
year's. work orlong vacation. The Long Vacation in Bengal 
must come in the hot weather, covering, at all events, the two 
worst months, May and June, On the other hand, the exami- 
nations must be held before the season is so hot as to be ex- 
cessively trying to candidates and others concerned. 

The only reasonable objection I can think-of is, that at the 
beginning: of April it is already too hotefor examinations it 
Calcutta. If that is held to be so, then simply the scheme must 
be shifted a fortnight or three weeks earlier, The necessary 
data I take to be that examinations must not begin Zafer 
` tban the first week of April, or Colleges re-open defore the ist 
of July. Within these limits two or three alternatives are poss 
sible; while still keeping the Long Vacation within reasonable. 
limits. It may last, as I at first suggested, from about the 1st 
April to about July 15th, or from, roughly, March 15th to July tst, 
without affecting the practical advantages of this division. 
The change proposed, in fact, very little alters the time of- exae, 
minations : it does alter very considerably the length of the: 
vacation. And here objections may certainly be expected,’ 
though I have my own opinion of the reasonableness of somé’ 
of them. The suggestion of a three or four months’ vacation’ 
for colleges will inevitably astonish a good many excellent per- 
sons, some.of whom ought to know better, and take away the’ 
breath of not a few wliose position ; entitles their opinion to 
consideration. Yet, I scarcely think any valid objection can. 
_ be urged against it. The strongest I can conceive is, that. In-- 
dian students would not know what to do with à long vacation” 
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if they gotit. To this one might reply, * then. the sooner they 
learn the better.’ But I do ot think the assertion would. prove 
to. be: altogether a trie, one. . At all events, we can but give 
opportunities; we cannot force persons . to, . make use of them, 
, Possibly, particular students, and even also particular professors, 
might fail to make full and proper use of a long vacation ; yet, 
it would not in the least follow that theré ought not to be. one, 
For a: student who is.-determined to pursue his studies dili- 
geutly, and for a College lecturer who desires to discharge his 
furictiorr efficiently, : a long vacationis a necessity. The prac- 
tice of-nearly all- the universities in the world supports this 
assertion, and a fair considerdtion of the conditions of the 
problem justifies the practice. To make this good, let me briefly 
consider ‘the matter first from the standpoint of the stüdent's 
needs, and SQUE from the standpoint of the professor's 
- duties. 
mA student at an Indian College usually. attends four or five 
lectures daily, each of an hour's duration. During most of .that 
time he is taking notes. Each lecture involves a certain amount 
of previous preparation, if the student is to profit by it, jr still. 
more calls for review and‘ after-study. . His time : thus 
fully taken up from day to. day. He has little or no time for à 
general review of his work, or the attempt to get a firm grasp of 
a book or subject as a whole by connected reading. He wants, 
then, a solid time somewhere in his work for reading quietly 
through his books, and assimilating at: leisure, as a whole, what 
his lectures have given him under high pressure and piecemeal, 
‘In short, the work of digesting knowledge requires time, A 
long vacation gives-the continuous leisure needed, and itis a 
very foolish student who:makes no use of it.. The long 
vacation should be made an integral part.of the studenf's re- 
gular scheme of work, and.it is the part of the professor or 
College teacher to persuade him of this, 
. On the other hand, a professor at an Indian College has three 
‘or four hours lecturing to do daily. Lectures require prepara- 
 tión or revision : in English literature, in, particular, the labour 
of preparation isunremitting. The correction of papers and 
essays occupies a- greater or less time,. according to the indivi- 
dual teacher's view ofthe value of these aids : with classes of 
from fifty to a hundred,.the labour involved is, in any case, not 
slight. In a variety of other.ways the College may, perhaps 
“should, have claims on the. teacher's time, Despite, I am 
' aware, a somewhat widespread inrpression.to the contrary, 
the days even of the Proféssor at à Government College are, 
during: term time;- pretty well occupied with the routine ` work 
of his College, -But something more seems to be expected 
‘from. a-man whom" you bring :out-to India-at great cost as an 
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exponent: of modern enlightenment and entitle Professor, thay 
the mere routine of College teaching. He may, or rather 
should, ‘profess’ some branch of learning in particular, mathe- 
matics, literature, science; and, at all.events, it seems to be im- 
plied- that he does stand in. the position of am authority in his $ 
own particular branch of learning. More than this, he may be 
expected to bea man of general culture and to keep abreast, 
of the times. He, too, then, needs a long quiet time for special 
work,—a new course of lectures, the writing of a- text-book, 
the task of keeping pace with the advances in his subject, and 
other occupations proper to his position and calling. :He . 
wants, in. other words, a Long Vacation ; and ‘no vacation 
under, three months is worthy of the name. ` Jj 
It is, I must confess, to me, „astonishing ‘that this necessity h 
has so long -been ignored. in Bengal. Whether the responsi- fi 
bilty lies with the University, the Education Department, orf! 
professors and teachers asa body, I do not know ; but Icon; 
sider it little short of scandalous that professors and heads 1 E 
Colleges in Bengal contentedly -acquiesce in a seven or eight 
" weeks’ summer vacation, and count it gain to be able to jo/n 
the ‘rush’ to Darjeeling in the * Pujabs. The younger uji- 
versities are ahead of us in this matter. Allahabad and /the 
Punjab, at all events, have a long vacation of about elà 
weeks—Allahabad from the last week in April to- the | middle 
of July, the Punjab, August rst to October 15th. Eve ef this 
is scanty, but it is ‘enlightened, compareg with the prin 


ive 
notions prevailing in- Bengal. NS 
As regards the particular case of. Government: ‘Colleges, there 


may, unless I àm mistaken, be a certain amount of opposi- 
tion to be expected, on the ground of a prejudice which; if it 
finds voice, is expressed. by the question: "Why should the 
Education Department be more favoured than other branches 
of Government service?" Does this need any answer? Only ` 
jn so:far as. it betrays.an unfortunate confusion of thought into 
‘which many otherwise sensible persons fall in India, which con- 
fusion extends to other matters also. - Because the Government 
of India has seen fit to organise an Education Department, as 
part of which- gentlemen of certain attainments in -British 
"Universities shall be invited to India to act as teachers at 
Government Colleges, that, therefore, their function is to be 
assimilated to that of other official persons, whereas, in truth, 
it still remains that of teaching. The ‘Department,’ rightly- : 
considered, is an accident; the proper work. of an officér of 
the Education Department employed in a Government, College 
is .still to. ‘educate,’ and, if he is to be of any use at al], his 
üeeds.and claims must be considered as a member of the 
teaching Por cum and not as of the class ‘officials,’ You gan 
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deeulste prisons and políce, even | make railways and repair 
roads, by official rule; but you cannot train and teach in the e 
higher sense. If you want your Colleges to bé efficient, and 
the best work. from your Professors, you must make such 
.. regulations as will conduce. thereto; `: The comparison with 
other persons and occupations is quite irrelevant. Simply, the 
work is different, and different principles must be applied. 
The very point of view involved in the question implies hope- 
. less misconception of the whole problem of education, Let 
‘Government, if it sees fit, refrain from. providing University 
teaching in India ; but, if it continues to appoint the Professors 
at_the leading educational institutions of the country, let 
these gentlemen be treated properly, and, by properly, I under- 
‘stand, as men-having their functions and responsibilities are 
treated in other parts of the world. ` : 
. But this departmental question is paly very- secondary; 
__-4t is natural, perhaps, to think first of Government Colleges 
in connection with the University ; but there are many colleges 
besides these, and many lecturers and teachers, who are not 
Government servants. If the Government Colleges. were 
ne open all the year round, it would still be expedient, on 
the grounds already set forth, to have a ‘long vacation,’ It i isa 
question of practical principle, not of persons. 

If the general argument be granted, it remains to determine: 
who is to take the initiative, the University, the Education . 
Department, or the private Colleges. I think we might 
naturally expect the Government Colleges to set the example ; 
and, if any pressure is needed, it. ought to come from the 
University, as the authoritative. guardan of the highest form 
of education. . 

This brings me again to the mutual relations of Univer- 
sity and College. If the University could be taken as an 
incorporation of educated opinion, there would be more 
chance of good sense prevailing in this matter. But the 
Calcutta University, as at present constituted, can only doubt- 
fully be regarded.in that light. Now, considering” that the 
whole scheme of University education is of English origin 
and derived from English Universities, I think it may reason- 
ably be assumed that such trained faculty as exists in India, 
bearing upon a question of this sort, is to be found in the 
educational services of the various Indian provinces, supple- 

“mented by gentlemen, English or Indian, who have passed 
through a British University, whether engaged in teaching or 
not. The Calcutta University is a self- -governing corporation ; 
the final authority rests with the Fellows. “These now form a 
numerous body of a somewhat heterogeneous character. I 
protest: my entire veneration for the University as an institu- 
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tion, and claim to pay;due respect to the merits of the Fellows; 
individually considered, But I am free to own that I -am- not 


wholly satisfied. of the competency of. that august body, in its - 


corporate capacity, to deal with a question involving technical 


experience in the work of education. :That the Syndicate | . 


cannot always be trusted: to act with discretion, a- recent 
episode, which attracted some public attention, showed, F 
am afraid, rather ieu tm A. self-governing University - is, 
without doubt, the only possible ideal; but it behoves,us to be 


very careful to secure the right qualifications in the governors; " 


Now, I- incline.to the opinion that à University, being an ins- 
titution of _a special nature, brought into existence for definité 


ends, within one particular . branch -or sphere of social or-- 


ganisation, is best controlled. by men with <a knowledge of 


the. particular art or craft. concerned.: This view may: be. 


regarded as narrow ;"but it has a certain -superficial plátisibility: | 


A military institution is, I ‘suppose, best managed: by men- 


who have had military. -training, a` medical: institution by 


x^ 


physicians and surgeons, and so on. Therefore; think it is EN 


unreasonable to presume that the regulation and control oi 

a University will be best carried on by men who liave received" 
a University education, and ‘are’ themselves employed in the 
work of education, which it is the. business of ‘the University 
to direct. and supervise.. Is that the case at Calcutta?! Not 

altogether, I think.. A certain number of such men are-found 
' among ‘the members of the Senate and the Syndicate ; but I 
doubt if they usually form a majority of either body. .I believé 
this to be a mistake. I regard it as an almost faial ‘mistaké, 
a mistake which may, if care is not taken to remedy it, prove 
disastrous in the near future, that sufficient care has not beer 
taken to secure a preponderance’ in our University counsels of 
such an expert element, in the endeavour to give. a popular 
character. and social "weight to the: University in its first 
creation and expansion. 

The Indian Educational Réview for "April of. this: year, 
in commenting on the selection of Fellows for the Madras 
University, remarks :—' We-shall never be satisfied with :thé 
composition of the Senate, until -it- contains a representative 
from at least every First Gradé College affiliated -to. -thè 


"University. As wé have often remarked, it is a gross anomaly - 


that. these Colleges, which, we are informed by those who 


süpport thé Indian University system, form an integral part ` 
ofthe University, often have no voice whatever in changes 


which may affect their constitution; nay even their very ex- 
istence." "This position is,-on the whole, I think, a sound 
one; but I would put the matter rather differently and say, 
that, in my opihion,-all ar òf- the’ teaching staff « of 


- 
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affiliated colleges, holding certain official positions and a£ the 
same time possessing suitable qualifications- in’ other respects 
should -be. ub eun members: of the governing -body “of the. 
. University, The proposition is, no doubt, revolutionary. . My 
contention is merely that it is for the present .a right 
provision for the Indian University. It would "have. the 
efféct of drawing-much closer, the bond between the University 
aud the Colleges, without entirely doing away with" the 
separate individuality of either. 

These more technical matters have taken up so. müch 
Space that I must defer the other, and, as I think, yet more 
important, ° side of the educational problem, for later consider- 
: ation; I have expressed iny. opinion of the points which have 
come under review freely, but, I hope, withóut.undue pre- 
: sumption. The opinions expressed make no claim to ‘origin- 
, ality, I do not put them forward “as new ideas, but as trué 
ideas, I am not. greatly concerned whether or no they are 
strictly my own property. There simply sééms to me'a 
need to insist upon them in set form at the present time, 
To me, indeed, most of what I am advocating seems so trite | 
as to be almost axiomatic. I should have thought its state- 
ment superfluous, did not facts conspicuously show the 
contrary. That this is so, is but another instance how widely 
men's opinion differ asa result of difference of training and 
association, The peculiar history and the peculiar difficulties 
of Indian educational problems are. responsible for. much 
that now exists * nor do I ignore that this is so. I am} never- 
theless, of opinion that the difficulties must be wrestled with, 
until any disadvantage we -rest under in India, as regards the 
fostering of liberal education, are step by step overcome. 
In the hope that much may bé accomplished in the near 
future, I have ventured on-a freedom of criticism which, if 
it leads to -nothing else, may at least tend to rouse a-more 
áctive interest in these matters. It would, at. all évents, be 
well if the Indian University, and in particular - the Calcutta 
University, could be-induced to take stock of its own in- 
stitutions and fortify itself against critical eyes, through a 
heightened consciousness of.its responsibilities, which might: 
be a spur to more strenuous efforts after the attainment of the 
high ends for which it exists. 
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Art, IX,—4 JOHN JONES, SEBUNDY CORPS.” 


"N the disused Christian’ Cemetery on Ross Island, Port 
Blair, there is a small wooden cross at the head of a grave, 
bearing the simple undated inscription“ John Jones, Sebundy 
Corps,” and it is round about this cross that I propose now to 
hang a little dissertation and make a little enquiry. 

‘In the * Register of Europeans who have been buried in the 
Cemetery on Ross Island during the year 1860”, is to be 
found the following entry :—*': Jones; age ; Ane 
daman Sebundy Corps; diarrhoea, admitted [to hospital Í 
14th November, 1860 ; died 14th November, 1860; Sergeant- 
" Major. So that it may be inferred" that John Jones was, 
Sergeant-Major of. the Andaman Sebundy Corps, and died 








on the day he was admitted to ‘hospital with. diarrhoea, amd. 


was buried in.such:a hurry that. neither his. Christian name nor 
his age found its way into the Burial Register. On these 
facts we may ask with some show of fairness whether diarrhoea 
was not meant as an euphemism for cholera. 
—. Captain J. C. Hatighton, the Superintendent of the Penal 
Settlement of Port Blair of that time, in reporting the fact 
‘on the same day and asking for a new Sergeant-Major, merely 
stated that the deceased had “died suddenly.” As the 
Sebundies were a Tamil-speaking Corps, the Superintendent 
asked for a man who could understand Tamil, and. according- 
ly, on the 21st of February, 1861, Sergeant Thomas Kenna 
was duly appointed. Sergeant-Major of the Andaman Sebundy 
Corps by the Madras Government, and that Government asked 
the Government of . India to arrange for his transmission to 
the Settlement. 
-In 1858 Dr. J. P. Walker, Superintendent of Port Blair, 
asked the Government of India for a Company of Sebundies 
for service in the. Andaman. Islands, and that Government 
asked the Madras Government to raise.the Corps. This was 
ön the 27th July, 1858. On the 23rd August the Madras 
Government held Consultations, and, among other subjects; 
dealt with that of the Andaman, Sebundies As the order re- 
lating to it is interesting in the present connexion, and also 
for allusions to other Sebundies, the first four paragraphs of it 
are given here in full :— : 

*(r) The Government of India request that: measag 
may be taken for raising, in the Madras Presidency, a C, 
pany of Sibbundies for service in: the Andaman Islands: 


The. Company is to consist of 100 men with the. usual > 


numiber of Jemadars, Havildars, and Naiks, but no Subadars, ` 
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and the usual establishment, and is to be commanded by an 
European Uncovenanted Officer with a Second-in- command 
of the same class, The pay of all ranks is to be the same as 
that of the Sibbundy Corps in Ganjam. "A " 
(2) It is observed that the pay of the several ranks in 


the Ganjam: Sibbundies -is that 


Sergeant-Major Pe Go noted in the margin. The Goom- 
Sirdar ss « » 49 soor Sibbundies are commanded 
a es E. dd by the Military Assistant to the 
UM w oo 5 Agent, who draws a consolidated 
Naiques ...  » 54 saláry of Rupees -§58-5-4 per. 
E gem onn 4s mensem. The Purla ; Kemidy 


" "» P -Sibbundies are under the com- 
mand of. the Military Assistant who has charge of that 
Estate, and draws, in addition to his Military pay and allow- 
ances, a Staff salary of Rs. 300 per mensem, which is paid 
from the funds of the Zemindary, These. Military Assistants 
have judicial and. other duties, besides the charge of the 
Sibbundies. i vis 

“(3). The Andaman Sibbundies are to be commanded, 
as intimated by the Government of India, by an Uncovenant- 
ed European Officer with a Second-in-command -of the same 
class. It appears to the Governor-in-Council that, having re-- 
gard to the nature of the service, the pay of the Commandant 
should not be less than the Staff salary assigned.to the Military : 
Assistant in charge of the. Kemidy Sibbundies, or Rupees. 
300 per mensem ; and that the pay of the Second-in-command. 
should be half that sum, or Rupees 150 monthly.  . 

.*(4) The°Governor-in-Council resolves, as the first step 
towards the formation of the Corps, to-apply to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief for. two steady and intelligent Non. 
commissioned officers as Commandant and Second-in-com- 
mand on the above salary of Rupees 300 and. 150 respec- 
tively.” ^ ` : "Ae m " 

The Madras Government, through the Commander-in- 
Chief, selected, on the 13th September, Captain C. M., Bruce 
of the “Infantry Volunteer Guards, late in the Adjutant 
General's Office, and Staff-Sergeant on the list of Effective 
Supernumeraries,” as Commandant of the “ Andaman 
Sebundies,” but he could find no recruits, owing: to the rates 

f pay offered, mén refusing to serve in the Andamans on the 
scale of pay of the Ganjam Sibbundi (sic) Corps. - The Madras 
Government suggested accordingly, on the 6th October, that 
the scale of pay and privileges should be that of the Pegu ` 
Police Battalion. Captain, or Mr. Bruce, as the. Government _ 
style him in a note of the same date, also, in alluding to the 
proposed recruits, compares their prospects with those of the . 
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Madris'Bappei Militia: of the period. On the ith November 
the Government-of “India asked the Madras Government to ~ 
raise the Corps, practically on any reasonable terms it.could. 

By the 18th February, 1859, the Madras Government had 
made great progress with the Corps, raising it on the footiag— 
of the “ Pegu Police:€orps.” (sie); .and it then consisted. of 
Captain C. M. Bruce,Commandant, Mr; A. McGregor, 'à Color- 
Sergeant of H. M's. 44th Regiment, Second-in-command, and 
96 privates, of whom four, however, ‘wêre. “ absent» without 
leave,” The composition of the Corps is interesting í: me ss 


bn Christians est. "HT $88 . esa: 4 

. ~ Mussalmans se ane » 18. 
. Telingas, or Gentoos sa aoe ne 28 
Other castés . 2 t um wen. 46 


and the Commandant conteniplated. further: getting E: Brahmins 
and Rajpoots,” Mahrattas, and “ Indo-Britons’” as tecruits, - 
; "The pay of the Corps was as follows :-— - : 


. Sirdat ^. us a) Rs 66 per month, | AN 
" Jemadar X nid ooo n — 4dO y yp o c7 - 
Havildar : EET soc 03$ ZO ag gs 
Naique ` LL "a Tm 33 15 E 33 
Piivate TT E e»? 99 12 m ET 


' The salaries assigned tó the European - Staff were. to the 
Cotfimandant, Rupees 300, with an allowance of Rupees 30 for 
keeping and finding the Books of the Corps ; to the Second-in- 
command Rupees 150 ; aiid to the Sergeant Májor, Rupées 60 

ber mensem, So it was a much more costly establishment 
than that the Government originally contemplated. 

It was assumed, inter: alia, that the Sébundies would take 
their families with them to the Andamans, and several arránge- 
ments to thisend were made. . 

In a.curious note to the last-mentioned “ Proceedings," 
the Madras Government said :—* Percussion fusils with bayo-. 
 onets are the description. of arms, in’ use with the Ganjam 
Sibbundies, but as the Ordnance ‘Department were short of. 
stock. of this arm, the Commandant of the Andaman Corps 
has selected musket rifles with flint locks and swords, . for 
present use.” And this in 18591 . 

‘On the 29th April, 1859, the Government of India had 
progressed so far.as to ask the Superintendent, Dr. Walker, 
to arrange for hutting the Corps; and by this time it had 
become confused as to spelling. the Corp's name, for it now. - 
appears as the “ Andaman Sibundy Corps.” As an indication 
of the communications ‘of the period, this letter of the 29th 
April is docketed as “ received per ‘Fire Queen,’ rth June’ 
But on the same day “Dr. Walker reported that he had-plenty ` 
of accommodation, It was ? just as well that it was 580, because, 


am 
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on the afternoon, of.the 27th, the Andaman -Seebundy ` (sze) 
‘Corps turned: up at Port. oe in the DIES strength, inthe 
Transport “ Malacca ” 


j 


t& Commandant "T. aA em 


X 
*7—7;-Second-in command ove T "TT 1 
. Sergeant-Major iss e£ PEDE i 
Soobadar : l ese . e m MET X 
Jemadar Sst wed fe toe X 
Havildars eds TM $09 . 669 4 
Nas. FPE "A ate 3 
Buglers . "P see 2 
Privates (called also Sepoys) en ww 07 
Puckallies "T P EN 2. 
Artificer 0v i oru ETT I 
Servants and followers. e. © 4e I2 . 
European Clerk iva va e ay p 


226 ] persons" ^ £ 


eer the 6th July the Corana of India gave an Armourer 
"to the Corps, and on the I5th.250 cots. The “Supreme Govern- 
ment wasa little. late in the gift of the Armourer, for the 
Madras Government had anticipated it- by attaching an 
Armourer to the Corps on the oth June, “on. a salary of 
Rupees 18 pér mensem and rations, on the understanding that. 
his salary will.be raised hereafter if his conduct is good"; 
and he is thé Artificer abovementioned. The. European Clerk: 
too, no .doubt, was the representative of the curious “ Vakeel " 
attached. to the Ganjam Corps. l 
The, very large number of followers is thus’ accounted for, 
In its * Proceedings" of the 13th and 16th May, 1850, the 
Madras Government noted, that the’ Commandant of the. 
Andaman Sibbundies reported that “the Corps have (sic) 
been put through a complete course of dfill, blank firing and 
target practice | included." The “ target practice " with the . 
arms selected would. have been a curious sight to the present 
generation of soldiers, though it took place hardly 40 years ago. 
- Then the Commandant went on to report that -“ 63 of the men 
have expressed a wish to take their families with them to the 
number of 113 women and children, anda few more of the 
men have written to their relatives at up-country stations, and 
are waiting for a reply béfore giving a decided answer." 
, On-this report, the-Madras ‘Government determined to send. 
e Corps and its families to Port Blair, At the same time, it 
ad for recruiting the * Pegu Police Corps ” by volunteers . 
from Regiments of the Line, and proposed the same method. 
of recruiting for the “ Andaman Sibbundies.” —. 
-The 250 cots- above alluded to was a very liberal allowance 
and was based on the following: return of the- gross strength, 
of*the Corps, as proposed to be.sent from Madras :— , 
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‘i Corps ^ 2 Officers. — 


2c . 7 428 Non-commissioned officers and privates. 
Families. . -82 men and women. : ; 


38 children under xo years. uk 


250 souls." E » > UD 
So that it will be observed that every man, woman, and child, 
- even to the babe in arms, was supplied with a cot. The return 
just mentioned was made out by the Superintendent of Marine 
at: Madras on the stdtement of Mr. Bruce, but the '"Superin- 
tendent wisely added, “I cannot say whether all really went 
: on board.” As will have been seen, all did not go. . 
' The Governments concerned next, with reference to the 
pensions of the Corps, went into correspondence on the ques- 
tion of the Register of Heirs, as to which. a good deal is on 
record. — ` | | | | 
It wil have been seen then.that a great deal'of trouble 
had been takeü with the small Corps of Andaman Sibbundies: 
so far, and that it had: occupied à good deal of the attention 
of two august bodies; but when once it had set foot in the 
Audamans, there is nothing more to be found about'it in 
Government correspondence until the Sergeant-Major, John 
Jones, died. . E us . | EETRI E 
' On the 3rd' October, 1859, Captain J. C. Haughton, of the 
Moulmein Commission, succeeded Dr. Walker as Superinten- 
dent. He had been appointed as far back as the 20th July; 
on the resignation of Dr. Walker, tendered on the 25th March, 
on promotion to the rank of Surgeon in the Army." ^ . 
Captain Haughton did not approve of the Sibbundies, for, 
on the 8th April, 1860, he noted -that “the Sibbundy Corps: 
might at once be dispensed with,” and on the 3rd December 
he was more explicit :—‘ The force stationed here, or rather, | 
frequent rumours regarding it, have been a source of anxiety. 
Doubtless a native force could: maintain the place, but it is’ 
my fixed belief that the substitution of a native for an Euro- 
pean force in this isolated situation would entail ` frequent 
bloodshed. As fat as I have.the means of judging, the cone 
victs here utterly despise the Sibbundy Guard, and if a like 
number of the guard and guarded is paraded, a physical cause’ 
. will bé at once apparent.” . WEE = 1% 
Accordingly, on the 8th June, 1861, the Government of India. 
wrote that:—".the Madras Government will be informed of? 
the decision come to regarding this Corps, arid will be requested. 
to'stopall recruiting for it, and to take: the first convenient 
opportunity of removing it from Port Dlair, and ‘disbanding it." 
Lastly, on the 2nd October, 1861, Captain Haughton reported 
that :—" the Steamer (Dadhouste) arrived on the Ist Septem- ` 


3» 


ber from Madras, having left'on the 27th August. She left. 
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for Rangoon on the 4th Septémber with the Sibbundy Corps.” 
‘So that was the undignified end of the * Last of the Se: 
bundies ;" for, so far as I know, the Andaman. Sibbundy Corps 
was the very last Corps raised under that title., It was not 
the. last: British Corps to maintain: am 'existence. The 
* Sibbundy Corps of Sappers and Miners,” employed at 
Darjeeling up till 1869, may claim to be the,last to'be disband- 
ed, for, even in the conservative Madras- Presidency, the 
Ganjam, tbe Goomsoor, the Kemidy (or Purla-Kemidy), and . 
other Corps of Sibbundies, do. not seem to have eked- out an 
existence later than 1861. In the Bombay Presidency, amofig - 
Native States, there would seem to be still Police Corps 
known as * Sibbundies,” for there is à convict still in, Port Blair, 
who arrived in 1886 from the Native State of Jasdan: iu 
Kathiawar, and who is .described in his Nominal Roll as “a 
sepoy in the Sibandi.of Vichhia.”  - 

„Regarding Madras: Sibbundies T have unearthed the following 
mformation : Mortis’ Godavery District, 1878, p. 265, says :— 
“In 1793-6] a Sibbandi or Revenue Corps, 800 strong, was 
ordered to be raised at orice, and Lieut. Bowness was appoint- 
ed:to the command. It was divided into several Companies,-of 
which three were-employed in this [Mogalturru] Division. It ` 
was reduced. in number, however, after the apprehension: which 
had .called it into existence had passed away.” At page 301 
of the same -work it is stated:—“[In 1857] the campaign 
[against Subareddi’s insurgents about Rajahmundry] was con- 
tinued by a Sibbandi or Revenue Corps; which was embodied 
for that purpose and placed under the command of. Captain 
‘Alleyne F. F. Bloomfield.” . And lastly we have tlie follow- 
ing - -exceedingly interesting entry at page 309 :—“ The new 
organization of ‘the Mofussil-Police was introduced into the 
[Godavery] District in 1861-62. . . . The Sibbandi Corps which 
was raised at the time of Subareddi's: disturbance, was reduced | 
in number, and amalgamated with the Police, and the rémnarit 
was maintained as an armed reserve in full military efficiency, - 
. «57. Captain Bloomfield was appointed [Police] Superinten- 
dent of the, District; and Lieut. Robertson. Assistant-Super- 
intendent. They - had both: ` been Officers of the  Sibbaàdi 
Corps,” '- 
Ina Gazetteer of Southern India, published by Pharoah d 
Gas Madras, 1855, under “ | Goomsoor,” at page 16,. it is stated - 
that, when the ^ ‘Honourable. .Mr.-Russell was Commissioner 
in 1835- 36, the Zemiüdar and the Company had disagreements, 
until ‘the capture and imprisonment'óf the Zemindar, a more . 
direct management -of the Goomsoor tracts under . British 
officers, and the AERDIGE of a Corps. of n Sebundi¢s, 
closed the affair.” — du. 
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' In Carmichael's Visagapatam, 1869; there are a number of 
allusions to Sebundies ; ‘some of which are:interesting as show- 
ing ‘how such “ troops” were “employed, and how their title has 
been spelt. Page 19.. “ When it- was ‘determined that the 


Governor's Agent, should take. up the administration. @f 


Jeypore [in tlie Vizagapatam District], it became necessary to 
improve one or other'of the lines of ghaut between that couftry. 
and the coast. . The line from eoru ics ovér Galikonda to 
thé head of the [Pettáhj Ghaut, twelve miles short of the town 
of Jeypore, was first traced by the old d Force under 
Lieutenants Dobree and Gordon [about 1855]." 

-The Circuit’ Committee, 1784, in reporting on the militaty 
Fesources of Zemindars of the Northern: Circars, give a list‘-of 
the troops kept up by them; and; under the Zemindary of 
Vizianagram : (page 209. of- Mr, Carmichael’s work), thus we: 
find :—'2 586 Sibbandy and Pike [Paik] peons forthe. forts and 
hilly - countries, at. 11,062-6-o rupees monthly is r ,32.748-8-0 


" rupees.” - The Company found that the Zéemindar was ‘keepiity 


up too many. troops, and so (page 210) “they proposed to allot£. 


. Viziaram Raz to hold his fort with the personal equipage of 776 


peons and 50 horse, and to Keep. is 2,000 Sibbandy for the 


occupation’ | of the hill: passes." Ten years ‘later, in 1794; 


Viziaram Raz in great ‘trouble P. body and mind. (he died 
like a lion, fightirig, soon afterwards’, wrote to: the Company 


"a letter: (page 217) * in which he attributed his disobedience 
- of the.Company’s orders to the restraint laid upon him by, the 


rabble of- Sebundies-: and others that: had. Bathered round 
him." 

- We have already kend of thé Parla’ Kemidy- Sebundies © in 
1859, : and from Carmichael we learn (page 233) that in 1832; 
‘camongst other outrages’ committed by the malcontents 
[of. the; Pura Kemidy Zemindary], an attack' in open day 
was made on the party of Sibbandis posted :at Boorjah.:. two 


© Sepoys were killed. and seven wounded, the village was 
. plundered and -ten muskets carried: off." Of another. Hill 


State, Golgondah, : we read. -at page 237 :—‘ Once more in 
1857-8, an insurrection- broke out under the leadership .of 
Sanyási: Bhüpati, nephew of Chinna Bhüpati. The -Sibbundies 
under Captain Owen, assisted by some of the leading Sirdats 


. in the hills; promptly put it down.” 


. At pp. 238-9, in reference tó the M s Zemindary, we 
ome across: the “inflections and syntax of another ‘most 


interesting: Anglo-Indian word -—“Mr. Smollett [1849] took 


the-step of zefting the four taluqs on tlie Eastern side of the 
Ghauts.-... . It was urged upon the Agent on.somesidesto 2áfi. 
the entire estate. .. . At the conclusion of his arrangements for 


this 24/7, the Agent returned to Headquarters, whence he had. 


occasion shortly afterwards to detail hig Assistant, Mr. Bird, 
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and Captain Haly, with a party of Sibbandis, on the rumour 
of another and.lighter disturbance; in a different quarter: of the 
Zemindary. . . . The old man [the Rajah of Jeypore] proposed 
that an. Assistant Agent should be'settled on the frontier, and 
tiat all the principal places i in Jeypore should be gairisonéd by 
parties of Sibbandis." . Zaft means “attached, sequestrated,” 
vide Madras Manual of Administration, Vol, HI (1893 ) page 
1045, which gives this information under Zu/ft, and gives also 
“Zufty, sequestrated,” acknowleding the derivation to be Arabic 
zabt, the.ordinary Indian term for “ confiscated.” This word is 
not in Yule, who gets nó nearer than /udlee, Juptee, a périodical 
confiscation of revenue by the Maharaja Sindhia (1808). In the ` 
Bombay List of Places and Common Official Words (1875), 
zabti and japti are given as terms for * attachment, &c." 

The. last we hear of the Sebundies in the. Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict is at page 257, where Captain Tennant, Deputy Inspector- 
Ko of Police, notes that :—“ The Sibbandi Corps which 

Eplaced the detachments of the regular Army was incorporat- 
ed. with the constabulary, and a considerable number of the 
old police establishment joined the new force.” | 

Amongst other things, Sebundies have been employed to put . 
down the Meriah human sacrifices, for in the above book, page 
344, extracts are given from a letter from Captain A. C 
McNeill, Agent to the. Governor-General in the Hill tracts of 
Orissa, dated. r1th June, 1861. Para. 7 of this very interest. 
ing letter says :— The Khonds also stated that, they could 
not comprehend why the Khonds of: Kasipur were allowed to" 
sacrifice, while.they [of Jeypore] and their neighbours of.Chinna 
Kimedy were prohibited from doing so. This latter statement 
had reference to the attempt at [a Meriah] sacrifice in 
[Tooamool, which attempt designing people informed the 
Jeypore Khonds had, succeeded, although the Sirkar had 
interfered to prevent it,'also. that the Sebundies had been ' 
forced to retreat with severe loss.. A guard of Sebtindies has 
consequently been reposted at Ryabjee, and another at 
Mahasinghee of Chinna. Kimedy.” -- 

From. the Memorials: (1865) of Macpherson, the well-known 
suppressor ofthe Meriah sacrifices, it would appear .that the 
Sebundies of: Ganjam, Be., were entirely Native- troops, for, at 
page 160, it is stated that :—^ In submitting to the Govern- 
ment an account. of their proceedings . [1841]... Captain 

acpherson proposed that a share of the Sebundies (the local 
force commanded by Gopeé Sing, brother'of Soondera Sing) 
should be.made available for the execution -of the decrees 
above the Ghauts.” 

At. page, 201, Baba Khan (MacPherson's factotum) wiites 
(1844) : —" Gopee Singh, the Sirdar of the .Sebundies, proceed- 
ed to the village of Sam "eS Again, i in 1846, we find, | page 
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264, MacPhérsoa making. d: 'the^ best. arrangements die ‘could 
for defence, by sending up a guard -of Sebundies to repel 
: the attacks. upon Lienpurra.". Lastly we find "General Camp- 
bell, ories of: poor MacPhetson’s greatest opponents, in «his 
‘Pérsonal Narrative (1864), ‘page 242, quoted: in - MacPherso®s 
Memorials, page 376; Saying that “a Khond whom ÍT had 
“Induced. to join’ my' Corps - of Sebundies, Joined. in. repelling 
an áttack. ° 

The. employment. of: Sébündfes as -a -Jocal visfactive force 
“is: to. be gathered from: Garstin's : South- Arcot (1878), which 


_ says, p. 226; “the Police of -the Trivandipurain farm consisted 


. Ga 1775) . of: a Poligar ‘and watchers. = The 'Póligái's duties 
* were the same as those of the Cuddalore Poligat;: "but. he. had 


in: addition. to provide. a force of Sibbandi prone in. time of 


“war fér the protection of the farm.” 

One’ might. wager. with safety, irom the. circumstances . -al- 
Pitay described; that allusions to this: class of irregular Ok 
“would: be. found in. contemporary accóunts of fights with’ the 
` Marathas and Rajputs, and: with Tippu, and Haidar Ali; and, 
sure ‘enough, in‘a letter from “ Major de Boigne, dated Camp 
at Patan; June 24th, 1790” (Seton- Karrs Selections, Vok: III, 
"page 7269); we read cot The enemy's (of Siüdhia). fórce 
* consisted. of—Rajépoót Sybundees with 8 pieces of caiüinoh." 
“This letter is also quoted. in ‘fall, abd a. long ‘account’ of tlie 
^ Battle: of: Patan’ is given, in Compton's. Military “Advénturers 
-of Hindustan, 1892, .page'st. ff, where the letter: is cón. 
* Feetured to be an. English translation from. the’ ‘French of the 
. great commander, In a footnote to page 53 Mr. Compton 
_femarks | * Sybundees, Irregular Infatitry” 

In a letter dated "' Tiagar, roth December, too” (Seton, 
‘Karr, page. 283), we read about “ €alcourchy, which place’. fel 
“to the enemy ön the r7th instant; after the Amuldär with 4 
' few Sibundies, making: some” résistance against ‘a detachment 
. from ,Camaruddeen's. ETippogs. Lieutenant] camp with twc 

uns.” 
L ‘The. word. appears | also.in. a very ‘interesting: accoünt, in Mač 
“Kenzie” & Kistna District, 1883, page 67, of DeBussy’s: 'atrabge 
* ments ‘for the Northern Circars in 1751-9; when ‘he held their 
*forthe French. . Quoting. Mr. Grant, Polti Survey of the 
` Northern Circars (c. Y 786), the. book Says gi“ As a temporary 
“-éxpedient - thé/Zemindars were bound to' maintain tlie puli 
.peace; défray ‘all ‘charges of. collections. and" keep ‘on. foot z 
"Sibbundy, "Corps , of- 12,000 Infantry": which: over. atid above’ thie 
‘ ordinary ‘services "of" preserving "the three ‘yearly crops: ‘61 
enforcing. their yearly: divisions between the Government anc 
the: men were liable: to ‘be called: ‘on to: "defeat any invading 
force.” a M 

“So fae we ‘have been following thé Sebinndies and théh 
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occupations and uses from.the writings of those directly con- 
cerned with them. -We may . now. profitably turn to current- 
definitions of.the term, before enquiring further into their, 
history outside the modern Madras. Presidency. In Brown’s 
Dationary -of Mixed Telugu, Madras; 1852, we find :—“Sib- 
bandi, Rangers, Militia, armed: peons; Irregular ‘Infantry. 
An. establishment of clerks, peons, &c." He gives. Sibbandi 
as the Telugu spelling; and. Sibandi as the Hindustani. spell- : 
ing. In Johnson’s Persian Dictionary, 1852, is given = 
“Sibbandi, a soldier employed ‘in collecting fevénue, an 
stab Rmail of peons, &c.” I fancy, however, that Sibandi | 
is -a case of Muhawara-i-Hind. Forbes’ Hindustani Dictionary, | 
1857, gives i—sv. “ Sih,  Sibbandi, a. militia soldier, employed 
in.collecting revenues. ". .Ín the Glossary attached to VoL 
AI of Rice's Mysore and /Coorg (1876), Appendix II, p: 25,; 
Sibbandi is given as the equivalent for * an establishment.” 
In Vol. ILI, (Glossary) of the Madras Manual of Adminisiras - 
won, 1893, under sipah is to be found :—' Sibbundy: 4Sibbandi, . 
Hind). . From above [sipah] bandi, Pers., recruitment, -Militia 
‘for. garrisons of forts; guard in- towns. ' and villages and for 
collection of revenue. Soan establishment. of clerks, peons, - 
&c." . For once, at any tate, it will be-seen from what ig un- - 
earthed . in this article that the learned and laborious, but 
curiously ‘old-world, authors of this truly colossal -work . 
(1162 pp. foolscap, closely printed double column brevier} 
are to be found tripping in a- derivation, - E 
- Yule, who has usually something. valuable to say about ^ 
almost anything: Anglo Indian, says, Aobson-Jobson,. s. Vi . 
* Sebundy," that it is from the Persian...“ Sihbandi » (ibp 
three”) “The rationale of the word is  Obscüre tous. It, 
is applied to irregular native soldiery, a sort of militia, or 
imperfectly disciplined troops for revenue or police duties, 
&c. Certain local infantry’ regiments were formerly officially. 
termed Sebundy. The. last official appearance -of the title. 
‘that we can find is in application to 'the'Sebündy Corps of | 
Sappers and Miners’ employed at Darjeeling, This isin the 
E. I. Register down to July, 1869, after which-the title does not: 
appear in any official list. .Of this Corps, if we are not mis- 
taken, the present [1886] Field «Marshal Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala wàs in charge, as Liéutenant Robert Napier, about 1840. 
1778 “At Dacca I made acquaintance: with my vener- 
Be 5 ee! John Cowe, He had'served in. the Navy ‘so far 
back as the tmemorable‘siege of Havannah, was reduced when 
a Lieutenant at the end of the American War, wefit out in the ` 
Company’s Military service, and here I fouüd him in command 
of a. Regiment of Sebundees, or. native. militia, S ga : 
R: Lindsay, in 1 Lives of the, Lindsay's, Vol; HI, page: 101). . 
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:* 1285.- ©The Board were pleased to direct that, in order tc 

supply: the place’ of the Sebundy Corps, four regiments oí 
Sepoys be employed in securing the collection of the Revenues’ 
(1n Seton-Karr, Selections, Vol. I, page 92). 
_ Cs One considerable charge upon .the Nabob's countr y wes 
. "for extraordinary Sibbendies, sepuys, and - ‘horsemen, who ap- 
pear to. us to be a' very unnecessary incumbrarice upon the 
. Revenue.” (Appendix to a speech on the Nabob of Arcot's 
Debts, in Burke's Works, Vol. IV. page 18, Edition 1852): 

= 1796. “The. Collector at Midnapoor- having reported the 
.Sébundy “Corps attached to that collectorship, sufficiently 
trained in their exercise; the Regular Sepoys. who have been 
,employed où that duty are to be withdrawn." (G. O. 23rd 
February, in. Supplement to Code of Bengal Military rim 
tions, 1799, page 145). 

1803. .' The employment. of these people, therefore, as 
Sebundy is advantageous—it lessens thé number of ` idle-an 
discontented at the:time of generalinvasion and confusioi, 
(Wellington's Despatches, Edition 1837. : Vol, Al, page 1704 

- 7812, * Sebundy, or ‘Provincial Corps of native troops. 
Fifth Report, page 38.  ' 

““ 1861. ‘ Sliding down Mount Tendong, the summit. of which, 

with snow lying there, wé-crossed; the Sebundy Sappers were 


-` employed“ cutting:a passage for the. mules’; this delayed our 


.march exceedingly. -Report of Captain - Impey, R. E, in 
| Gawler's SibAim, page 95).” 
. ` To this. may- be added a quotation from Hunters Annali 
of Rural Bengal, p. 77:—'' On the: 21st ‘February, ' 1789, we 
find Mr. Keating ‘(Collector of Beerbhoom. levying a Militia 
to act with the Regulars against the- banditti who were sacking 
‘the country towns" If Sir W. Hunters literary instincts 
had: permitted him to'give:the redoubtable Mr. Keating's 
term for “Militia” .in his own words, one suspects that 
Sebundy i in some form or other was the word used. - 

The full quotation from Seton-Karr, Selections, Vol. 1, p. 92, 
above given, would,- however, go to show that ` 'Sebundies 
practically -died out of lower Bengal soon after 1785, for it 
runs, thus:—^ Thursday, February 24th, 1785— The Board 
were pleased to direct that in order to supply the places of | 
the Sebundy Corps, four regiments of Sepoys be employed | 
in securing the collection of Revenues and maintaining the- 
‘peace of the country; and Bograh, Rungpoor, Dacca, arid: | 
Midnapore weie fixed ‘as’ stations for these Regiments. It.is 
now résolved' that Dinagepoor be a station instead of - 
Rungpoor; and that a small detachment under.the command | 
of a Commissariat Officer be sent. to: Rangoon for the protec- 
` tion of the Frontier.” : Against the inference is the quotation 
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| 
as to Miagi given above pesii Yule,. in- 1796, for it is the 
fact that by 1822. the name seems to have disappeared from 
Bengal as..one for irregular: troops in that and the following 
“ears in the operations against Burma. . Irregular Troops of all 


I erts, such as, the Mug Levy, are mentioned in'the documents 


of.the period in Wilson’ s: Documents of the Burmese War, . 1827, 
but never óhce are they called PrE So, far as. I can find 
out ` i 

Yule has: aes a fons but very interesting footnote attached. 
to the article above mentioned * —“ An: application. to- Lord 
Napier, for ‘corroboration of this reminiscence: of ‘many years 
back, drew from’ him the following interesting note :—Captain 
Gilmore of the Bengal Engineers was appointed to open the 
settlement of Darjeeling; “and to’ raise two. companies of 
Sebundy Sappérs, in order” to provide.’ ‘the necessary labour, 
He commenced the work, obtained some (N ative) officers and 
N,- C; Officers from thé old" Bengal Sappers, and enlisted. 


About half of. each Company. The first season found the.. 


little colony quite unprepared for the early commencement of 
the rains, All the coolies, who did not die, fled, and some 
of the Sappers deserted. Gilmore“got ‘sick ; and in 1838 
I was suddenly ordered from the extreme border of Bengal— 
Nyaéollee—to relieve. him for . one month. I arrived. some- 
how, with a pair. of pitarahs : as my- sole possession,- Just 
then. our relations “with Nepaul- became strained, and it was 


thought desirable to complete the Sebündy Sappers- with men ` 


from'the Border. Hills unconnected with Nepaul—Garrows and 
similar tribes. . Through the Political Officer, the nécessary 
‘number of men were enlisted and-sent.to me. When they 
-artived, J- found, instead of thé 'fair'recrüits^ announced, a 
number of most unfit men, some of them more or less crippled, 


or with defective-sight.. lt seemed probable that, by the pro- 


cess? known to us in India as uddlee buddlee, the original re- ' 


cruits had managed to insert substitutes during ‘the: journey. 


I was much embarrassed as to what I should do with them, but ` 


night was coming on, so.I encamped them. oh the newly-opened 
road, the only clear space amid tlie. dense jungle on either 
side. ` To complete my difficulty it began to rain, aud I ‘pitied 
my poor recruits. ‘During the night there was a storm, and 
in the morning, to my intense relief, they had all disappeared. 
.the expressive words of my sergeant, , theré was not, a 

7 visage’ of the men left., The Sebundies-were a local corps, 
.designed to: furnish a body of labourers. fit for mountain work. 
They were armed, and expected to fight if necessary. ' * Their 
‘pay was six-rupees a month, instead of the sepoys' seven-half, 
The pensions.of the native officers. were. Smaller than in the 
regular army, which was'a ground of complaint with the 
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Bengal: Sappers, who -never expected in. accepting the n new. E 
service that they. would havé lower pensions than those they 
enlisted-for. ^ .I eventually completed the corps with Népaulese, 
and, ] think;. left them in a satisfactory condition.. I. was fot. 
E long time their only Sergeant-Major, I supplied the Native 
Officers, and Non-Commissioned Officers. from India’ with -a 
good pea-jacket each, out of my private méans, and with a little 
gold:lace made thém smart and happy.. When I ‘visited Dar- 
jeeling again: in 1872, I found thé.remnant of. my, good Sapper. 
. Officers living as pensioners, and waiting to give me ‘an affec- 
-tionate weleome. -My month's acting appointment was turned 
into four years. I. walked thirty miiles.to get. to the place, 
- lived much in hovels, or temporary huts, thrown up: by my hill- 
-. men, arid derived more benefit from: the climate than from 
my: previous..visit to England. . I think I owe much practical 
teaching to the hill-men, the hills, and .the climate, I learnt 
the worst tlie elements could do to me, very nearly, excepting 
earthquakes! . Aud I think I:was thus prepared for any. har& 
work,” 

As, to the origin of the. term Sebundy, it will have been seen 
. that Yule was doubtful, but that master of colloquialisms, Fallon, 

| Hindusiand , Dictionary, i879, is helpful here UR sih, (three) | 
he gives, * Si-bandi, (1).a quarterly payment,” aud. à quota- 
‘tion, ‘Kaho unke hàn; £i sehbandz bat gar?'. " (2) a tribute, à 
contingeüt, (3) a.militia soldier employed i in collecting revenue 
or in police duties, &c. (4) charges in, the revenue accounts 
for the -mainténance_of such troops: Sibandi ughana, to levy 
or collect quarterly. payments.’ Platts, who, in his..Urdu 
| Dictionary, 1884, had the advantage of, both Fallon’ s and 

‘Forbes’ labours, calls Sibandi, (s. v., sih), a three-monthly- or. 
` jquarterly payment, and .of Sibandi 'Ughanà he say$ i it means| 

“to levy or collect three- -monthly payments. . 

Further enlightenment is to be Kad of Whitworth’s S: Anglo- 
“Indian Dictionary, 1885, s.v. Sibandi, which the author says 
- means, “irregular soldiery.: a sort- of militia, or imperfectly 
.discipl ined troops, maintained for the garrisons of forts, and 
- guards in towns and villages, and -for the collection of revenue." 
Under * Mulkgiri,” he gives still further valuable information. 
This word, he says, means “ thé, taking possession of a country, 
the periodical. incursion .of a. military force for the collection 

of tribute or revenue, Dr, Hove under date and July, 1788, .. 
| writes, “within a mile of the town [Limri], L met. with Fatet- 
Sing's army consisting chiefly of horse, which collected the’ 
revenue from this District and the Cattyware country. T 
understand that, Fatehsing sends yearly an army of 20,000 
horse *to the inland districts.without which-he could not obtain 
à à single badam.” Limri, which, is the Limbdi of -the. Bombay 
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Gazetteer, Vol. IH, Kathiawar, page 529. ff, was, | in. 1788, under . 
Maratha sway, as.the name * Fatehsing” “would indicate ; 
and on the present subject the Gazetteer, page 502, gives a bit l 
or valuable information :—“ The custom of paying - tribute àt 

ji time and subsequently: was; ‘that if-a Chief paid-tribute 

when the Mulkgiri troops were-on the frontier, his territories. 
were not invaded.” The time spoken of was 1729 when Kathi- 
awar was under thé sway ofthe Mughals of Gujarat, and, as 
to the Maratha system of collecting money.in 1757 and later, 
we learn, at page 304, that :—“ The Maratha tribute-collecting 
expeditions were conducted on the :iodel' of those of the’ 
Mughal authorities from whom they borrowed the very names ' 
of their levies.” 

The curious reader, interested in tracing out how. expressions: 
and statements get into Gazetteers, may here. turn with. profit 
to the 1880 edition of Forbes’ Ras Mala, where. he will.find 
the... origin of the above in the. Chapter on Moolukgeeree, 
wage 394, and in Watson's introduction to the book, page viii. .- 

The familiar use of the term Sibandi in the Bombay Presi- 
dency may be seen from several sources, Thus, in the Index 
and Glossary attached to Grant-Duff's History: of the Mahvattas 
(1826), we ‘find: =“ Sebundée, irregular “infantry, employed _ 
both'in garrisoning forts, and in assisting in. the police and 
other civil duties of the Province.” Also, in Bombay Places 
and Common Official Words; 1875, an.official publication, is - 
to be found (page 65) under the latter designation :—*“ Sebuudi, 
see Sibandi: Sibandi (Hill), militia, police." l 
. Again, im the volumes of that truly wonderful work, the 
Bombay Gazetteer, there are repeated references to the Sibandis 
in the Native States. For instance, in Vol. V., page 183, we 
read that. up to the. date of ‘that volume, 1880, the pdlice 
establishment of the Rao of Cutch “consisted of a body of 
Musalman horsé with a nominal strength of 95, and- of an 
Arab «militia, Sibandi,' who were 300. strong. in 1877-78. 
From Vol, VII, pages 465- 8, we gather that in Baroda City up. 
‘to 1860 “ offences committed at night were under the cognizance 
of the Killedar, whose sibandis were in. charge of the. city at’ 
night. About 1860, the. Kille sibandi was amalgamated with 
„the Fauzdari -sepoys, and as police - battalion was , formed.” 
And lastly, when. comparing past with present in-1886, the 
writer of this volume says: “The. Tainati~Sibandi was 

ntially a military force, and an offence against the 
public peace was in no vague sense'treated as àn: act "of. rebel- 
- lion against the Sovéreign. It is impossible in this brief space 
to relate how absurd now seem the results of this old confusion 
-of ideas between war and administration of justice. Now the’ 
Police Magistrate need not be considered a general, leading. 


'ing à summons from a. Magistrate", which was a drastic wa 
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the troops of the State. to wage.war on. criminals;" . And yet 


we have evolved the now: familiar Military 1 pice within the 
last generation 

‘In Vol. XXIV, page 274, We come across a new for m of the 
word ih üse at Kolhapur, for we read, * Independent of tha 
rural police; each peta or ‘sub-division was furnished with a body 
of shibaridi, amounting togetherto*3,c59... . They were armed 
(in r844- 45]. with swords and shields; and generally ‘stationed 






-at the Headquarters of the Sub-division.”” . lu 1869-7o0sthis pic- | 


turesque force had to give way to reform, in the shape of a body 
of police on the British Indian model (page 275). . 

The older books on this pait of the Peninsula also have allu- 
sions to this class'of'soldier, for we read in Forbes’ Ras Mala 
(edition 1880, page 583), that; “ The Raja of Kot, who, at the 
time of Colonel Walker’s Report i in, I804,. mai: tained à body of 
150 horse and 2,000 seebundees, was sent to prison-for. neglect- 





dealing with a native Chief, especially. as wé read. at. page 58i ;. 
that he maintained them “ like the tr oops of a sovereign prince t" 
In Appendix XIII to Malcolm's. Central India, is attached a 
table of the “ Military establishments of the Princes and: Chiefs 


,of Malwa”, and we find ‘from it that they all maintained Se- 
bundies, from the 6,435 in.number in the: case of: Scindia (sic) - 
to thé 150 of humble Gliuffoor Khan. .They are always classed 


in this table with * garrisons of forts; irregulars", and. always as _ 
foot soldiers, » Also, in :Tod's Rajasthan, 1832, Vol. IT, page 


.247,. we find in: the establishment of the Rawul of Jessulmer, : 


“ Sebundies or Mercenaries, 'Rs. 75,000", and. a- footnote :— ~, 
*! Sebundies arè mercenary soldiers in the fort, of whom 1,000 


"are estimated' to cost 75,000 rupees. annually." 


ut the use'of Sibandis, not his owii, in Sindhia’s time máy | 


be gathered - from a quotation from Vol. III of the Bombay 


„Gazetteer, 1879, page 261 f ; a passage throwing much light on 


~ pre-English Administration, and showing: the Sibandi.* in ex- 


celsis," so to speak. * When in 1853 His Highness Sindia hand- 
ed'over the Panch Mahals to British management, the greatest 


"disorder prevailed, For years the district had been. in the 
‘hands of revenue collectors, who, so long as they paid the 


amount they had bid, were allowed to manage the district as 


‘they chose. Under them was a military force, Sibandi, distri-. 


buted through. the districts in outposts (thanas), The cong 
tractors realised their revenue demands from the heads of sine - 
villages, from Chiefs: and' large landowners who held several 


villages, and from speculators who contracted for tbe. revenue- 
of village groups. In the unsettled state of the district, most of 
‘the large lándowners and sub-contractors had engaged merce- 
‘naries, and in several instances had attacked and’ driven "away 
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the chief contractors’ militia outposts. As;the Chiefs sel. 
dom willingly paid tribute, sureties were required. These, in 
the-absence of any rich body of merchants, were generally men 
ina high position -in the. contractor's-forces. In return for 
— «heir services as sureties, these mercenaries exacted - interest 
from the Chiefs at 24 to 36 per cent.,, and'if he could not pay, 
billeted on him a certain number of men. - This was the gener- 
al statė of things in all parts óf the country," 
In a footnote to page 261 are given instances. “ The Thakor 
of Sonipur south-east of Pavagada: proprietor of forty villages, . 
chiefly : waste, was indebted to. the leaders of two mercenary . 





leaders of mercenaries. The Thakor of Bhimaria, a mere boy 
without. male relatives, was deeply in debt. "The Thakor of 
Mehlol, a man of extreme imbecility, was heavily in debt, par- 
ticularly: to two leaders of mercenaries, who kept him almost- ‘a 
prisoner in his own house. ‘The Zemindar of Tanda.was in- 
debted for loans of money and arrears of pay: to these’ men,’ 
The ‘note gives also details of the debts. which. show their. op- 
pressive nature, €g., for lending Rs. 7:900, the: pay of the 
mercenaries came to Rs. 1,930 per~ annum : for lending 
Rs. 6,360 it came to Rs. 1,420 per annum. Surely thé Sibandi 
never anywhere rose. higher than this, 
- There are à great number. of references to Sebundies i in Mal- 
colm, besides that already given, some of which throw much 
. light. on. manners and administration in Central India in days 
‘not long gone by. Ina note to Vol. I, p. 136 (Ed. 1880), we 
get à contemporary definition (as also -at Vol. IL; p, 185) :— 
* The: term Sebundy, which:means.a local military, employed. 
‘for the preserving of internal peace and to. aid in revenue col- 
lections, may beliterally interpreted * Militia" ", And further, 
p 262, i is given an. instance of the definition :—* In all these 
services Ameer Khan [the famous | Pindari] and his. followers . 
were employed. as Sebuidy, or local ‘Militia, with an average 
monthly pay^of three or four rupees a man and from ten to 
fifteen to him as their commander,” | 

. At páge 441 there isa further illustration :— The | Dewan 
[of a. Maratha State] bas,. independent" of this pay from the 
prince, also. in some joue an anna, or'sixteenth part. of ‘a 
rupee, in others half of that. amount, from the pay of the’ Se- 

ipundies or. militia of the country.’ , 

- When discussing the administration. of revenue in. Central 
. India under Maratha . rule, evel: II, page 23, note Sir John 
Malcolm remarks :—. 

The only grants in ‘this vi llage (Belloda,. near Dhar), that 
appear excessive, are those to the Brahmins of 172-begahs, and 


gangs. The Thakor of Kanjeri was indebted to three different ` 


‘ps2 begahs to two Jemadars and five"Choukeedais, but the - — 
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latter .is.the pay of these men, who are in fact the ` hereditary 
Sebundies, or soldiers of the: village." Here there -is an inter- 
esting insight into thé manner in which the militia were paid. 


At page 144, there. is yet another view.of them. “ The. 


Mewatties, a well-known Maliomedan tribe in. Hindustan, . 
long: resorted to Central India, - They were entertained. as. 
Sebundies or Militia by the renters or managers of the. country, 


and were deemed faithful to those they served : but great. 


numbers of them, who settled in the villages, became prpfessed 
depredators ; they were, however, generally in bodies which. 
Rajpoot, lords and wealthy., landholdets could alone: afford to 


.maintain,- But what .entitles' them ‘to. pre-eminence in.this 


list is-the lead which their Chiefs almost invariably took, in all. 


' robberies upon.a large scale, and their connivance and ‘support’ 


of other classes; They. were, in fact, in general, both the police. 
soldiers and principal robbers: and the -wealth and influence 


many of this tribe acquired enabled them often to escape detec- 4 "T 


tion, ahd.almost always to evade: punishment. Many. of the? 
Rajas áüd.Chiefs, particularly thosé west of.:the Chumbul;: en- 


tertained: numerous bands of foreign troops to defend them - 


against Mahrattas or Pindarries ; but they were unable to con-. 
trol those bodies of violent and . unprincipled mercenaties,. 
whose’ -leaders -changéd from one service to another as their: 
interest’ dictated ; and: wherever. they. went, .though . always. 
acting in the name of some local ruler; they were-justly dread- 
ed (particularly ‘the Arabs) by the inhabitants; as the most 
lawless and profligate ofall their oppressors. These mercen- 
aries, who were chiefly from Arabia, Sciud, and Mekran, came. 
annually, to Central India for service, "That country -Was also 
the resort of a number.of Patans from Western Hindustan. . No 


act rendered. the British. power more poptlar than the complete. A 


expiilsion | of these trainéd robbers, none of whom ‘remain 
[1818]; The character of all of them was- nearly the same :. 
their. chief. features" were. that of insólerice and ferocity, 
which a sense of a stronger frame of. body -and.*mind inspires 
in men, who, like them, were . mere; soldiers of fortuüe with no. 


‘knowledge -whatever beyond that.of the profession of arms by - 


which they “weré ‘supported, and whose. leading: principle of `- 
action was a contempt of the native population. of the country 
in which they were'employed." A very: different :picturé: this: 


` from that drawn by Captain Haughton of the. Sebundies raised, 


under British arrangements]. a. 

. At page 198. we have, howevet, - an. opposite view : of. ‘thé 
Sebundy when. treated ` ' properly :—-“ The- revenues óf.. Dhat 
were iñ 1819. two-lacs and sixty-seven thousand: and in 1817, 
when the British: troops entered. Central’ India, they certainly. 
did fot:produce 20,000 rupees. In that year. this petty State 


— 
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þad a predatory army: of $000 men: it has. now a well paid 
body of 300 horse. and 800 irregulars;and.Sebundies" Ate 
page-202 Sir John Malcolm uses almost the. same language of 
the “ Rajpoot Principalities West and East of the Chumbul.” 
-w..Lastly, ‘as regards Central -India, the- Sebundy; as might be 
‘expected, found a place in the formal treaties. and agreements 
of the period. Malcolm, Vol. II, Appendix page 341, gives 
.the substance of the treaty with the State of- Dewass, one of 
the terigs of which was:—^f' to. keep in service a contingent of 
, fifty- good horse and fifty infantry, to be at the disposal of the 
British Government; the remaining troops, Sebundies, &c., 
to be at command when required." And in the very last item : 
‘in “the list of .Miscellaneoüs Settlements, &c., with . petty 
. Chiefs, Thakoors, &c:,” at: page. 351, we find the following ` 
quaint entry :—“ Kishen -Row Madhoo Biscottah. with the 
. British. Government, The British Government to pay Madhoo 
Row 2,00rupees annually in lieu of zemindary dues upon 
the. Pergunnahs of Kusroude, Kaunapoor, and. Burdiah, and a 
‘grant in Enam of the village of . Chota Kusroude, paying ‘for. 
.four successive. years 500° rupees- any as his share of 
_Sebundy expenses. - July, 1819.” > - 

Sir John Malcolm's observations - are Confirmed by 'a con- 
‘temporary -vernacular work, the Zarikh-1-Sorath, compiled 
by Diwan Ranchodji Amari, of Junágadh, about 1825, chiefly - 
"from his own experiences.. At ‘page 177. of Dr, Burgess’ © 
edition, 1882, we find.:-—* Since’Samvat 1836 [1779 A:. D.],: 
the. Fort of Veraval had belonged to the Divan Raghünáthji, 

' but. three confidential leaders:.of sibandi, namely; Jamadars . 
Rabyá, Rakhyah, and Nebhor, and: Taj’ Muhammad - Qamar, ` 
were decoyed by the Nawab: to’ his ‘own ‘side from motives 
of ‘gain, and. they, forgetting the. obligations ‘under. which 
“they were to the Divan ‘Saheb Raghunathji, expelled him 
from the fort”. — — 

7 The next mention of such’ troops is very interésting, as giving 
a new form.to the name, probably-due to. folk-etymology: — 
- ' Tt happened that Meht&. Purbháshankar, a Bánsvádà Nagar, 
who bad: been à confidential .seiyant- of Divan — 


PA. 


*foiby- | season," The: “Diwan. seems -to- Shave recovéred: himself, l 
` hówever; for at ‘page 183 wé find.: — «Divan. Ragunáthji and 
. Govindji managed the army, while Dulabhji, who:suffered: mich 
from dropsy, remaíned 1 in: Junágadh, and.sentto them the war 
ateral they required, and took. care that the Sibandis were 
paid? ^c | : Ss 
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- Lastly. we read at page 293, that “ Vithal Rao began. by intro- 
. ducing several Arab regiments intó Nagar under the command 
| “of Bodar Khatrî and others, while Sundarji Khatri, the Náyib 

of Ballantyne Sáheb on the other hand, as well as the new 
Sibandis, who had always been desirous. of obtaining eimplog.. 
ment, all contributed to drain the:treasury of the Jàm- Saheb, 
and sücceeded, on account of the misunderstanding "between 
Jagjivan and '"Motirám, in emptying it." 

I 1nust heré: quote a possibly ‘curious development of the 
word Sihbandi. In^ Carmicliael's. Vizagapatam, theré is given 
a.“ comparative glossary-of. the. wild tribes of ‘the District," 

; and. at page 363 we, read :— English, grantor: ‘Highland 
‘Khond, sibondi: Saura, savakari (soucàr)"" One would like 
. to believe that, as the Sauras looked upon the local:usurer as 
the “ grantot " of all things. worth having, so the Highland 
Klionds looked .upon the Sibandis, who.collected their taxes 
and fees, and;kept them in order, 3 as the. authors and“ givers, of 
all things ! | 
"The word Sihbandi as a vernacular term, however, so far as ^ 
.1 can, gather, belongs to.South India, as it does not appear in 
Elliot's Glossaries, Carnegy's Kachahri. Technicalities, Crookes’ 
Rurál Glossary, Grierson's Bikar Peasant: Life, and ‘similar. 
works relating to Northern India. The only reference to the 
word, in a work relating to really Northern Indian affairs that 
.Í have come across is in Francklin’s Military Memoirs of Mr. 
. George Thomas, . 1803, and then only in describing.the troops 
‘in the Maratha service. “ Force of Ali.Behaudur. -Ali Behau- 
dur, the Mahratta' Chief, who is'in possession "of the open 
country, as likewise several.of the strongholds in Boondeelcund, . 

. has ‘four. battalions. ..... . without discipline ‘or military 
‘regulation of any kind.and may be considered as a rabble. - 
"The infantry consists of Rohillas, Boondeelahs ang Malwa’ 

Sebundys, who are armed with matchlocks," ` 

From the evidence above collected, we have, then, i in the term 
f Sebundy,". an ‘interesting connecting. link, between ‘old ‘and’ 
modern times in India. We find the Mughals collecting revenue 
_and tribute by periodical raids," with. the. aid of temporary 
irregular troops, into the more distant parts. of their territories. ; 
“a custom chiefly arising; it- would appear, out of the disorder 
' which- ensued. on the death of the great Mogul, Aurangzeb, in 
1707 (the term Sihbandi does not occur in the list of infantry 
inthe Ain Akbari, 1596)}—and continued; over most: parts 
India by the Marathas up to the days of British possession. | 
We find the British Government succeeding to Maratha cus- 
. toms, and using irregular forces, - raised. for. the' occasion, to 
suppréss local: rebellion, and -as rough police. until the days of 
the Police Piet of 1861, and then turning such of the ele Suu 
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třoops as existed by degrees into regular polices We find police 


forces required for outlying provinces raised . under the new «| 


title; but on the old system, as in the case òf the .Pegu Police 
Corps or Battalion, and for àa time the old title inu. in 
igolated cases. And.lastly in our own:times, regular Police 
having .been everywhere’ established, we have ourselves_looked 
on while the Government, when taking possession of, or bring- 
ing into order, new areas, hds found -it:. inconvenient to keep ` 
up tegular troops ‘for the miainténance of .order and has organ- 
ized Military. Police, as in Burma, Assam, and the Andamans ; 
these Military Police being -the. direct: descendants ‘of ‘the re- 
venue-collecting Mulkgiri troops, :and. the. semi-police; semi- 
military Sebundies. Perhaps: the very latest, and not by any. 
means the least interesting: developments ' of the Sebundy 
‘Cotps are the Burma Sapper.and Miner Corps and the-Karen 
Battalion, maintained at Mandalay atid in: : Upper Burma, and 
locally raised in 1887- 88, precisely after the manner of their 
*redecessors, | 
One word more. On the 18th February, 1859, the Madras 
Govérnment wrote that i—* The arms and accoutrements were 
directed. to. be the same às those in. usé with the Ganjam Sib- 
bundies, and it has been decided that the‘full-dress will be of 
darlc blue c loth made up, not like the tunic, but.as the native 
ungreekah, and set-off with red piping. ‘The undress. Clothing 
will- be entirely.of khakee.” -` 
On the subject of ZAak?, Yule has, as usual, an interesting 
note, but he has only one quotation of 1878 ; so the one above 
-given’ is the . earlier by 20.years, What Yule says, Hobson- 
. Jobson, s, ù., Khakee, is as follows:i—* Khakee,, from Hindustani 
* khaki’, dusty, or dust-coloured, * from. Persian’ hak, earth, 
or dust’ ; applied to a kind of. light drab or chocolate-coloured 
cloth. This was the colour ‘of the uniform worn by some of 
the. Punjab Regiments at the'siege of Dehli, and became very 
‘popular i in the army -generally during the campaigns of 1857- 
(58, being adopted as a convenient material by many other 
Corps. Thé: original khakee. was a stont éotton cloth, but the 
:colour was also 'used.in broadcloth.. It is said that it is about 
to be introduced into the army generally. 1878. *The Amir, 
. we may mention; wore.a khaki suit, edged with gold, and, the 
well-known Herati cap: E —(Saturday Review, November 30th, 
age 683. 
ui l-may ai that the word i is in Falls Dictionary of Hindus« 
tani (1879), which is full of colloquialisms, as the “ Uniform 
. of Panjabi Infantry ", and in this he is followed by Platts, Uraz 
Dictionary, Y884. But I cannot find it in Forbes’ Hindustani : 
Dictionary,.1857, in Bates’: Hindi Dictionary 1875, in the’ 
- Panjabi Dictionary of 1854, or in Brown’s Dictionary of Mixed 
Telugu, 1852. 
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~ .l may here give, as a final word, a little evidence of my ow. 
e When I joined the Fist. Goorkha Light Infantry i in 1878, the 
‘uniform-was red-and khaki: red, I fancy; in remembrance E 
its. being the: old aiid faithful Bengal 66th, and khaki ' 
memory of its share of the days in front of Delhi... KA victim. a 
the old order-changing, the Regiment. is now the First Gurkha 
Rifles, dressed in-green with scarlet facings, “The regiments "d 
the. Panjab..Erontier Force, the original wearers of *' Drab” i 
the British Army, were mostly raised in 1846, and the. follow- 
jing” years,-and hence “ Khakee-"should date from: about thén, 
unless that Force i in its turn copied ‘some other Army. - 
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MARKED improvement in the velations between Engs ` 
\. land and Germany; the trial-and conviction of Dr. - 
uneson and his comrades ; the extension of the native rising. 
Rhodesia; the operations of the Egyptian army in the 
oudan.; serious insurrections against Turkish authority in 
rete. and Macedonia; the passing of the Irish Land Bill 
rough both Houses of the British Parliament ; the visit of 
i Hung Chang, the Chinese’ Ambassador ‘to. Europe ; the. 
bitration-negotiations between Great Britain'and the United 
tates ; the, proceedings . iu connexion with the approaching 
residential election in the latter country, and: the death of 
fe" Sultan of Zanzibar, followed by a Coup d'état and the 
mmbardtnent of the palace by British gun-boats, are the most 
Xeworthy of the évents of the past quarter, which,. as far as 
idia is concerned, has been almost wholly bare of incident. 
The only really serious plea raised by the. defeüce in the- 
imeson case was the.technical one that the Foreign Enlist- 
ent. Act was not in operation at. Mafeking or Pitsani Pitlogo. 
or the rest, Sir Edward Clarke contented himself with deny- ` 
g all hostile intention against the Boer Government on the 
rt of his clients, and contending that the. preparations at. 
afeking jn November and December were,necessary in con- 
xion with the’ transfer of thé-,Bechuanaland Police to 
, Chartered Company. -He was compelled, however, to 
mit that Dr; Jameson had in his mind the possibility of 
wing to operate. within the Transvaal for the protection of 
e people of Johannesberg, and to argue that what. occurred 
| the march was irrelevant. But the facts on the other 
le weie overwhelming, and the sümming.up of the Lord 
hief Justice left no loophole of escape. In point of law, 
|said, “the expedition was not. less an expedition against 
e dominion of.. a` friendly: State if it was not aimed at over- 
rowing the Government, or if it *was ‘prompted by ‘philan- 
ropic or humane motives, so long as it was designed to enter. 
e ‘Tgansvaal with the intention of interfeung, either by. show 
' force or by action, with the administration of the Transvaal. 
ws or of overawing the Government in. order to get a. change 
the laws.” - He concluded by putting to the jury four ques- 
jns, which he asked them to: answer, though they miglit, if 
ey chose, returna general verdict. The questions were as 
llows :—“ Were the defendants, or any and each of them, 
igaged in the preparation "0 a military expedition mr 
VOL CIL] - ae 





. Lord Chief Justice then sentenced Dr. Jameson to fiftee 
"months, Sir T. Wil loughby to tem months, Major Robei 


— that the latter knew, or were in a position to know, of t 


. ordinary- prisoners and removed to Wormwood Scrübs. prison 
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a friendly State— namely, the South African Republic i ? Wei 
the defendants engaged in assisting such preparation, or di 
they aid and abet in it? Were the defendants employed i 
any capacity in ‘such expedition ?. Did the Queen exer 
sovereignty and dominion in the district in which Pitsat 
Pitlogo is?" After an hour's deliberation the jury gave affi 
mative answers to all these. questions, dnd ‘afterwards, b 
direction of the Court, they returnéd a verdict of guilty again 
all the defendants, adding. however, a rider to the’ effect tha 
the State of Johannesberg furnished great provocation. Th 


White to seven months’, and Colonel Henry White, Colon: 
Grey and Major Coventry each to five months’ imprisonme 
without hard labour, The defendants were at first treated a 


but ultimately the Crown exercised its prerogative and dita 
that they should be treated as first-class misdemeanants, o 
which they- were re-transferred to Holloway Gaol. . 
The trial was attended by something like a.revulsion 
popular feeling in England, and the justice of the verdict | 
generally admitted, while on the Continent it is applauds 
as a proof of the impartiality of British Judges. - 
While the trial was going on, the Committee of investigatio 
appointed by the Cape Assembly submitted their report, a cor 
junction of events which has beeri severely and not unjust! 
criticised, as opposed to British notions of what ‘is fair, 
even decent, insuch matters. The report is most damnator 
both of Mr. Rhodes and of the Chartered Company's officia 
at Capetown. Init the Committee declare their convic 











in 


plot, and two sof the directors, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Bei 
and the Administrator, Dr. Jameson, and the. Secretary we 
“ active as promoters and moving spirits throughout.” “Th 


. date of the inroad was fixed weeks beforehand, and the lette 
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of invitation was obtained four weeks before the ostensibl 
date of signature.” “ As regards the Right Hon. Cecil Rhode: 
the Committee can conie toeno other'conclusion, than that h 
was thoroughly acquainted with the preparations that led t 
the inroad, and that in his capacity as controller of.thre 
great joint-stock ÜÜmpanies—the British South Afri th 
De Beers, and the Gold Fields of South Africa—he directe 
and controlled the combination which rendered such a prc 


. ceeding as the Jameson. Raid possible." 


The general conclusion. come to by the Committee i iS that- 


. “ Upon- these facts it would appear that Mr. Rhodes did no 


direct or approve of Dr. Jameson entering the territory of th 


South African Republic at the precise time when he did d 
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», but the Committee cannot find that that fact relieves Mr. 
hodes from responsibility for the unfortunate occurrence 
hich took place. Even if Dr. Jameson be primarily respon- 
for the last fatal step, Mr. Rhodes cannot escape the res- - 

onsibility of a movement which had been arranged, with his 
oncurrence, to take place atthe precise time that it did, if 
rcumstances had been favourable at Johannesburg." 

In view ‘of the Report, Mr. Rhodes has since, Somewhat 
iperfluously, as it would seem, offered to place himself at the 
isposal of His Majesty's Government for trial. The Govern- 
ient have determined to appoint a Parliamentary Committee 
f fifteen members to enquire into the Chartered Company's 
iministration and report thereon, and further to report what 
terations are desirable in the Government of the territories 
nder the Company. Messrs. Rhodes, Beit and Harris have 
| aibcen permitted to resign their appointments under the 
ompany ; but in announcing their acceptance of Mr. Rhodes’ 
signation, the Directors stated that he would remain in 
hodesia to assist the Company. 
There has been a revival and serious extension of the rebel- l 
nin Matabeleland," and the Mashonas have also risen in 
ms against the settlers, alarge number of whom have been 
urdéred in the Salisbury and Mazoe districts. An attack by. 
eneral Carrington on ‘the’ rebel stronghold in the Matoppo 
ills was only partially successful. Not only are our forces 
idently too weak in numbers to make muchimpression on 
e enemy, but, owing to want of supplies or the means of 
insporting tliem, it appears impossible to re-inforce them 
| advantage. The latest news, however, is that the rebels, 
e getting tired of the war, and negotiations are on foot’ bet- 
en Mr, Rhodes and the leading chiefs which; it is hoped, 
I1 result in their submission. 
There seems to be no doubt that the chief cause of the rising 
s the stringent measures, including the slaughtering of 
seased cattle, which the Chartered Company’ felt themselves 
mpelled to take to check the spread of the epidemic of rinder- 
st which had broken out. 
The Egyptian force assembled dt Akashah, .and consisting of 
ree,brigades, with artillery and Maxim guns, began. their 
vanft-from that place, under: uu Kitchener, on the 6th 
ne, and, early the next mornin g, captured Firkat, where. the 
emy were completely surprised, in very dashing style, The 
rvishes fought with determination for some time, but were, in 
s end, completely routed, losing about a thousand in killed, 
sides many prisoners, and all their camp and transport. 
ong the killed. were some of their principal leaders, and it 
said “that only peut two hundred of their number escaped. 
| E 
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wounded, thé latter including three officers, A portion. of 
force, under Major Burn-Murdoch subsequently advanced 


occupied Suardeh without opposition. 3 

it is offictally announced . that the Government 
determined to occupy Dongoia às soon as the state-of the | 
admits of it, and préparations for the further advance are 
nearly completed, a railway having been constructed to Ko: 
© which, however, bas just been -seriously damaged by. sto 
and the gun-boats having al! passed the cataracts. 

Up to Dongola, General Kitchener has been given a’ 
hand, but the Government disavow any immediate inten 
of advancing beyond that place.. Their moderation in 
respect, however, is admittedly based on financial considerat 
alone, and Lord Salisbury, in a speech in the-House of Li 
in reply to Lord Rosebery, has boldly declared .that 
recovery of Khartoum?is essential to the safety of Egypt. 

The case for the:Governmeit policy, which commands 
warm approval of the Triple Alliance and .the oppositic 
which at Home has lately very much toned down, is stro 
| put by the writer of an exceedingly able article on 

situation in Egypt, in the Edinburgh Review for July. 

"For mére purposes of cefence," he says, “no coubi 
present frontiers are as good as any to ward off Dervish r 
But is there never to be an end of raiding Dervishes ? 
Egypt to acquiesce for ever in the presence at her gates, 
barbarous Military State, with which not even a truci 
possible, because its whole raġon d éive is to wage Încet 
war, and primarily to wage waron Egypt? A man ma 
fairly confident that his doors and shutters are strong ent 
to keep out burglars, but forall that he will Wardly feel at 
witha gang of professional burglars permanently Joc 
in the adjoiniig street. It is not a better frontier 
Egypt wants, but better neighbours. It may or may no 
to her advantage to own Khartoum, but it must be enorme 
to ber advantage to make an eud of its present owners 
destroy, as scon as she can destroy, that hostile power ot 


*: - 


Hank which exists to compass ber destruction, = © # | 
sheer necessity alione—her in&bility to putan end to the int 
able which has caused Egypt to acquiesce for eleven : 
in the establishment of an implacable foe upon her sow 
frontier. That she has been able to exist at all-with sı 
neighbour has been due, in the first instance, to the pre: 
of a large British garrison, and latterly to the succes: 
British officers in creating a native army which is an effi 
fighting machine, The first duty ‘of that army has be 
protect Egypt against the permanent. menace of Mah 
Its ultimate object must be to put an end to that menace 





ood and all,” 
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That, it seems to us, is as nearly as possible unanswerable. 
It is as well, however, that the Government-should be under 
no delusions as to the magnitude of the task it is undertaking, 
and it is quite possible to draw an unduly, favourable augury 
in thizwespect from the victory ‘snatched from an incompetent 

om?sinder and a sleeping enemy at Firkat, | — 

‘he Government of India sent Home a very outspoken . 
and strongly argued despatch against the decision of the 
Government to charge India with the ordinary expenses of 
the coütingent despatched from this country .to Suakim. 
From that decisión, however, the Government, . in spite of a 
strong expression of feeling in the country that it was at once 
unjust and paltry, and the opposition of a considerable section 
of its own supporters, declined to swerve; and an amend- 
ment moved by Mr, John Morley, in the House, condemning 
it, was defeated by a large, though a much reduced, majority. 
Otherwise, India may fairly ‘congratulate’ herself on the 
result of the discüssion, which has elicited from Lord George 
BEimilton an. assürance that, in the event of her requiring 
temporary military aid from England, she will obtain it 
on similar terms: i ; | 
-~ Among the witnesses examined by the Commission on Indian: 
Expenditure, which.has lately opened its doors to the reporters 
for the Press, have been Lords Wolseley and Gromer, The 
former, in the course of his evidence; which was mainly 
directed to showing that India ought to be chargéd for all èx- 
penditure, military or naval, which, but for her existence, would 
not have been incurred,-atd that the short-service system 
has proved both economical and otherwise beneficial to her, 
made some very uncalled for and injudicious remarks regard- 
ing.the Indian army, which have created widespread indig- 
Nation among Anglo-Indians both in this country «and in 
England. Having. declared that the whole English army 
maintained in England was a reserve to be sent to India 
whenever India required it, and being asked whether the 
Indian army also did not serve as a reserve for England, “he 
replied that, though. occasionally two or three battalions were 
employed for English requirements for a few months, we 
should not like to put Indian troops in front of European 
sóldiers, adding.: I should he very sorry to go.to war with 
the native troops of India to,-fight France or Germany, or 
any other State in the world." This has been interpreted as 
a Qisparagement of the: fighting- qualities of Indian troops, 
and, though it will bear a different construction, would have 
been better unsaid, It is not certain, however, that Mr, Caine, 
wlio pressed the-question regarding the value of Indian troops 
was not as much to blame for it as the witness, . 4 " 
^"Lord Cromer, in the course of his evidence, which turned 
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mainly on ie questions of financial control in India, th 
respective powers of the Viċeroy and his Council, the Finan 
. cial Member and tbe Secretary of State, and the constitution 
of the Council in its bearing on financial administration, sup 
ported Mr. Balfour's suggestion of a tribunal of arbitratior 
for the decision of disputes as to the apportionment of cha E 
between India in England in cases in which both are interes 
“ My view about the question of the Home charges, im 
said, “is this. I believe there is à very general wish in thi: 
country, in Parliament, and among Ministers of whatever party 
not only to be just, but to be generous to India; and I thin! 
it would be an exceedingly. good thing if you could arrange 
to-have a court of arbitration to deal with these matters. I 
.. is not only desirable that: the settlement should be just ; bu 
it is of the highest importance that everybody in India, 1 no 
only -the natives, but the Europeans and the Government them 
selves, should think that it is just.: I do not think that unde 
the present system there is any means of convincing the peopl 
_of India on this point. The matter is supposed to be arrange 
between the departments, and the general opinion is that th 
English view is advocated with greater strength and mor: 
successfully ‘than the Indian view. The very fact that thi 
opinion exists, whether it is right or wrong, is an evil- A greá 
many matters might be the subject of equitable compromise 
Take, for instance, the case of Aden, It is perfectly impossibli 
for any one to lay down chapter aud verse as tó how much Indi: 
should pay | for Aden, She is very much interested, of course 
but so are Australia; Hongkong, the Straits Settlements anc 
English commerce generally.” 
In the course of his further examination he added that hi 
thought there should be a permanent board of three or five 
persons, and that, if its awards were liable to be over-ruled 
it should be only by a Resolution of Parliament, or of thi 
House of Commons, Lord Welby also déclared it to be hi 
conviction that there could be no satisfactory arrangement o 
these matters between India and England without arbitration 
and said that he inclined to the opinion that there shouk 
be a permanent board, 
Li Hung Chang's visit has included St. Petersburg, Berlin 
Paris and London. At none, of these capitals, the first no’ 
exceptéd, if his statements are to be believed, has anything ir 
. the shape of a treaty been concluded ; at none has he givet 

any of the big orders for which manufacturers were ‘looking Ir 
' all, and in none more than in London, his reception has beer 
warm and his demeanour flattering, The principal object of his 
visit to England is to obtain the consent of the British Govern. 
ment to the doubling of the Chinese Customs tariff, at present 
fixed: at five per cent, and for this he seems to have. made pu! 
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strong case, Not only, owing to the great rise in the value 
` gold, does the customs revenue go only about half as far as 
did in European payments and purchases, but Japan has 
sen allowed to raise her tariff, and it is difficult to see what 
sr means China has of meeting the heavy: expenditure she 
usf incur if she is to do anything effective towards setting 
ar terribly dilapidated house in order. It is believed that the 
her Powers have signified their willingness to consent to the 
vision, no doubt at a price ; and one of the difficulties of the 
tuation is probably to ascertain what that price is, so as to be 
jle to extract at least a corresponding guzd pro guo. | 
Though Lord Salisbury has stated from his place in the 
pper House that, the negotiations .with the United States 
garding the Venezuelan boundáry are advancing favourably 
id with entire friendliness on both sides, they appear to have 
ade very little progress, the chief obstacle to an. agreement 
ing the reluctance of the British Government to include 
tripory settled by its subjects in the arbitration. Out. of the 
spute, however, has arisen an independent. negotiation fora 
neral arbitration treaty between'the two countries, and there 
ems to bea fair prospect -that’ this will end in. an agree- 
ent, though;at present the parties, besides differing on 
inòr points, are unable to agree as to the plan to be 
opted for the exclusion of matters held by either Power to 
7olve its honor or integrity, Lord -Salisbury proposing that 
iny difference which, in the judgment of either Power mate- 
]ly affects its honour or the integrity of its territory, shall not 
referred to arbitration. . , + except by special agree- 
nt," and Mr. Olney proposing to make. the arbitration _ 
limited unless either Power, by.an Act’ of Congress or Parlia- 
at, or a Resolution; declares the matter in dispute. to be a - 
jestion of honour or integrity. AE d mE 
The debate on the Indian Budget in the House of Commons, - 
hich was even more perfunctory than usual, took place on the 
ith ultimo. Lord George Hamilton, in the course of his 
reech, defended the recent re-adjustment of the Cotton.duties, 
hich, hë, contended, had placed the Indian and Lancashire 
dustries on an equal footing. ^ Referring to the .railway 
icy of the Government, he admitted that its piece-meal 
iaracter was unfavourable to ptogress, and expressed his . 
yinion that the annual conference of railway officials which it 
às-geoposed to hold, would tend greatly to remedy the defect. 
ithe course of his statement he took the opportunity of 
Iministering what was generally interpreted as a rebuff to 
;rd Wolseley, by ‘endorsing the testimony borne sometime 
ro. by Sir Henry Brackenbury, in the Council, to the 
ficiency, of the Indian Army, and declaring his conviction - 
at if was fit to go anywhere and meet any troops in the world, 
A motion by Sir W. Wedderburb, for the annual appointment 
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by Parliament of a select committee for the ‘examination | 
Indian accounts, was rejected by a majority: of TIO to 30. 
The results of the electoral campaign in the United Sta 


_ seem so far to point to the triumph of the Republican par 


who have chosen Mr. M’Kinley as their candidate, on a Som, 
money and protectionist platform, the election of Mr, Bry: 
a comparatively unknown man, of populist sympathies, a 






` a pronounced silverite, by the convention at Chicago havi 


produced a disruption of the Democrat party. Mr. Brya: 
pronouncement in favour of free coinage is loudly condemn 
by the more moderate Bimetallists, who fully recognise t 
futility of any attempt to rehabilitate silver that does not a 
on international agreement ; and the action of the Chica 
convention is regardéd as a serious blow to their cause. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 14th August. The Quec 
in her speéch, said :—' My relations with foreign Powers cc 
-tinue friendly. The hostile movements of the Dervishes 
the Nile and . against the Italian positions in Abyssiniagcc 
vinced me that it was necessary that the Egyptian Gover 
ment should. arrest their advance, and by my advice and sai 
tion an expedition was undertaken to restore to Egypt I 
lost territory as far as Dongola. A considerable portion I 
already been recovered by a short but brilliant action foug 
‘at Ferket. The condition of some portions of Turkey,. a 


" especially of Crete, continues to cause.me much anxiety, at 


while observing strict neutrality, I have. endeavoured,’ cc 
jointly with the Powers; to effect a reconciliatio: by proposi 


‘to establish a system of government acceptable a alike t to Chri 
tians and Mussulmans." 


^. The Queen then trusts that- the Matabele will opel 


clemency; refers to the delimitation agreements witha 
Ameer and the Shah,. and adds that friendly relations a 
-maintained with the tribes on the road to Chitral. 
The. Bills passed during the Session include the Irish Lat 
“Agricultural Land Ratings, Uganda Railway, Light Railwa: 
Locomotives on Highways, Housing of the Working Clas: 
(Scotland), Conciliation, Coal Mines Regulation, Diseases 
Animals and Divorce Act Amendment Bills, and a number 
minor measures. The Irish Land Bill has been passed in a foi 
in which it satisfies neitlfer the landlords nor the extrei 
‘Irish party, but is generally accepted by moderate men 
preferable to the dead-lock, or, not improbably, the -pehitis 
-confusion, that would have ensued had the Government sho 
a less-opportunist temper, By their wholesale rejection 
sthe amendments brought forward in the interest of the lan 
lords; "the. Government, however, in view of the assuranc 
they had given on the subject, have exposed themselyes 
à phage of assure ike A of faiti, The Bill met wi 
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much opposition in the House of Lords, where several amend- 
‘ments in the interest of the. landlords were carried against: 
the Government, but the re-amendments bf the Commohs 


were.accepted on the representation of Lord Salisbury that 


would ond the Government to reconsider their position. 

Q wing to the persistent obstruction of the opposition, neatly 
a thousand amendments being threatened, the Government 
were compelled to choose between withdrawing the Education 
Bill. and abandoning their Irish legislation, and -they wisely 
adopted the former course, announcing, at the same time, 
that a Bill on similar lines would be introduced in the early 
part of -next Session, with special. reference to the require- 
meats of voluntary schools. The introduction of so complicated 
a measure, while the more urgent Irish Land Bill-was undis- 
posed of, is generally considered to. have beer a tactical 
blunder. The London University Bill was also: abandoned at 
the last moment. The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, introduced 
-in the House of Lords, was passed there by a majority of 38, 
but has not been dealt with by the House of Commons, 

The rebellion in. Crete, which has attained seriots dimen- 
-sions, has furnished occasion for a fresh outbreak of anti- 
British feeling in. Germany, owing to the British -Government 
having declined to accede to a proposal made by Austro- 
Hungary for a joint blockade of the.Island by the Powers with 
the view of preventing the-landing of armed bands from Greece, 
The proposat, however, was opposed by Turkey, and coldly: 
received by Russia-and-France,so that the result is rather a 
triumph for British diplomacy than otherwise. The Powers 
subsequently agreed to:a scheme of reform for the protection 
.of the Christian population of the Island, which. the Porte, it 
is understood, is prepared to accept with certain modifications, 

The sudden death of the Sultan of Zanzibar has furnished 
occasion for one of.those displays of vigour and promptitude 
.on the part of England which are generally reserved íor small 
offenders, One Khalid, of the nature of whose claims we are 
unaware, having usurped the succession and occupied the palace 
with an armed force, variously stated to have been 700 and 
2,000 strong, twelve hours’ notice was given him to surrender, 
under pain of a bombardment by the British gun-boats assem- 
bled in the harbour. The usurper proving contumacious, the 
threat was punctually carried out, with-thé result that Khalid 
-fled to the German Consulate and the palace was reduced to 
ruius. The loss ofthe enemy is said to have been heavy, that 
on our side being confined to one petty officer wounded; — 
| An extraordinary outrage, and one which. máy- possibly 
lead. to very-serious-consequences, is reported from Constanti- 
nople, where a band of forty Armenians attacked and seized 
the Ottoman Bank. Ultimately, after oring and -throwing 
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bombs upon persons in the streets, who are declared by the 
Porte to have been harmless passers by, they were induced to 
surrender to Sir Edgar Vicent, the Governor of the Bank, 
who was allowed to convey - them in his. yacht to Gulnare, 
They declare the object of their mad escapade to have been to 
demonstrate against the desertion of the Armenians by the/ 
Powers. The outrage was the signal for renewed massacres 
of Armenians in the capital, which have found the subject of a 
vigorus protest on the part of the Powers, 

Among minor events of the Quarter have been the safe 
return of Dr., Nansen, who was found in Franz Joseph 
Land by the Harmsworth Expedition, followed by that of the 
Fram, which he had left some: time previously, after having 
l reached Lat. 386-15; the marriage of the Princess Maude of 
Wales to Prince Charles of Denmark, and the meeting of the 
International Socialist and Trades ; Unions Congress in. Lon- 
don, which was attended by a succession of violenf scenes 
and 'general ‘confusion, rae 

‘In India the ‘period .under review has been unmarked by 
any. public. events of much mometit. Fhe work. done by. the 
Council at Simla has been of little more than a formal charac- 
ter. Two Bills of some general interest have, however, been 
introduced,—one to provide for the segregation of lepers in cer- 
tain cares, on similar lines to those followed in: the recent. Dill. 
for Bengal, and the other to enable the Government to realise 
the customs’, duty on goods received from without by post. 
The only business of importance transacted by the Bengal 
Council, beyond the answering of numerous interpellations, 
many of them ofa very trivial character, has been the passing 
of the Municipalities Bill, which has, in séveral respects, been 
much.improved by the Select Committee. 

The Commission àppointed to enquire into the best means 
of improving the labour supply in Bengal, with special reference 
to-the needs of the coal-mining and tea.planting industries, 
_and the system of- recruitment, have submitted. their ‘Report. 
They have come to the conclusion that a Central Agency 
for'the supply of labour for both industries in common is beset 
with insuperable difficulties, ‘and that, even for tea alone, such 
-an Agency is impracticable in the absence of a common under- 
standing among employers of which there seems to be no 
immediate prospect. They, however, recommend that à Central 
Agency for the supply of labourers to the Bengal. Coal-fields.. 
be established at Benares, and that: Government should assist. 
-the work by circulating, through the district officials, informa- 
tion.regarding the wants of employers and the terms offered 
by them, and i in various other ways. They further recommend 
that agreements for one year should be taken from immigrants, 
but consider that no law, beyond the Indian ‘Penal Code and 
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Act XIII of 1859, is at present needed. As regards labour 
for the tea districts, they recommend, among other things, 
that Act I of 1882 should be cancelled as far as the'district8 
of Sylhet and Cachar are concerned, certain additions being 
made' to Act XIII of 1859; that the-Free Contractors system. 
Should be prohibited ; that all persons concerned in recruiting 
should be required to take ont licenses; and that.a system of 
initial registration should be. introduced in the recruiting 
districts and a Superintendent of Emigration posted in them. 

The pew three per cent. Government loan for four crores of 
rupees was taken up at an average rate of a little over Rs, 103, . 
the minimum rate at which tenders were accepted being Rs. 102, 
g.annas, and the total amount to be. received Rs. 4,12,46,888. 
"The aggregate amount of the tenders slightly- exceeded twelve 
crores, ae a qur s ! 

The scheme of the Port Commissioners of. Calcutta for. the 
discharging of. import cargo at the jetties and the loading of 
export cargo at the Kidderpore Docks, having been sanction- 
ed by the Government; is to be put in force in March -next, 

Mr. Francis William Maclean, Q.C., a Master in Lunacy, has 
been appointed to the office of Chief Justice of Bengal, in 
succession to Sir Comer Petheram, who has been compelled to 
retire by ill-health, and General Sir. Baker Russell to the 
Bengal Command, in succession to General Sir W. Ellis, who 
died of cholera at Naini Tal on the 5th August. E 

Besides the names of Sir William Ellis and ` Sir James 
Browne, K.C.S.I, C.B. Agent to the Governor-General ín 
Baluchistan, who died at Quetta on the 13th June, the obituary 
of the Quarter includes those of Lady Tennyson, widow of 
the poet, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sir John Millais, Sir 
William Grove, M. Jules Simon, Edmond de Goncourt, Ernest 
Rossi, Sir George Webbe Dasent, Sir T. G. Logan, General S. F, 
Macmullen, Major-General J. S. Trevor; Sir Joseph Prestwich, 
Sir Augustus Harris, Sir John Pender, Sir Augustus Paget, 
Ernst Curtius, the Duc de Nemours, General T. G. Kennedy, . 
Colonel Robert Home, Sir H. P, Anderson, Sir H. B. Lumsden,: - 
Major-General H. T. Tucker, Major-General F. B. G. D'Aguilar, 
General A. Tisdall, the Earl of Limerick, Genéral Walton, Mr. 
Henry Dunckley, Mr. Charles Dickens,.son of the Novelist, 
Nawab Sir Abdul Ganni Miah, Surgeon Lieutenant-Coloné} 
J. F. P. M’Connell, and Mr. W. H, Targett. 


eu, September 5, 1896. m J. W. F. 
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Pet Tish Till Tb TT he TS cae ce arise 


“Report on -the Administration of the Ne W. Provinces aud Oud 
| for the year ending 31st March, 1895. Allahabad, Printed. 
at the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government 
` Press, 1896; — 


BRIEF SUMMARY of the year’ $ administrative results 
shows as follows :— 

Harvests ‘were inferior to those of the preceding year, 
owing to untimely and abnormally ‘heavy rainfall, especially 
during the month of October. The public health also suffered 
from. the same cause, cholera and malarial fever being very 
- prevalent, notably in the Sub-Himalayan districts. "There was 
also much disease among cattle, success in treatment of whicly 
‘has not yet been attained, ‘Food grain prices were, however, 
even lower than in 1893-94, which is perhaps one of the most 
important points to be considered. 

The Native States of Rampur and Teuri appear to have 
‘béen satisfactorily and profitably governed':and administered. 
~ The condition of Provincial Finance does not at first sight 
appear quite.as flourishing as it might be, -the budget esti- 
mates providing for expenditure exceeding expected receipts 
by Rs. 8,66,000, which sum is, however, provided for out of the 
Provincial balance -of Rs. -45,24,000. A special contribution, 
of 5 lakhs. of.rupees had to be made to ‘the Imperial 
Exchequer, which probably disturbed the financial equilibrium ; 
-other causes also existed. for enhanced expenditure, bad 
‘harvests necéssitating remissions of revenue "and causing 
‘decline in the sale of court-fee stamps; increase in exchange 
"compensation allowances, growth of superannuation payments, 
progress ini fe- -organisation of Police force and a larger number 
of prisoners received in the Jails, all tend to swell the debit 
side of the account and are charges which are not likely-to 
diminish, The closing balances of Provincial and Local 
‘Funds were Rs. 30,45,000 and Rs. 10,68,000 respectively. 

Public Works Establishments cóst Rs. 59,000 more than in the 
preceding year, while Rs. 2,44,770 less was spent on Buildings 
and Roads.- Canals added Rs. 1,68,705.to their total capital 
outlay, but cost Rs. 68,161 less-for working expenses, while . 
- 168 additional miles of new channels were opened during 
the year, the. total. mileage now amounting to 11,060 miles ; 
net tevenue of canals is now 5'I120n capital outlay, The 
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total. receipts. on all productive. works. exceeded working 


expenses by Rs, 1,36,64,105, and those on Minor Works by- 


: 18,07,064. 


-Land Revenue is in a sd fito condition, there-being. 


only Rs. 20,266 of outstanding arrears, while 9 ‘districts in 
Oudh and 16 in the N.-W. P. shew clear balance sheets. 
Arboriculture progresses satisfactorily, but Sericulture has not 
yet preved a-success, and the experiment will be continued 
only on a very limited scale. Results of Horse-breeding opera- 


tions are not particularised, but the idea of à Provincial 


Veterinary College has been abandoned, 

Under the heading of Excise, the sale of country iquat is 
responsible for the major portion of the increase óf 5 per cent, 
but other sources of Separate Revenue, such as Hemp drugs, 
Opium, Stamps and Income Tax exhibit some falling off, 
oed “ Reserved" Forests were added to by only 3 square 


miles, but an addition of a large aréa in the hilis of the: 


Kumaon District increased that of “ protected " forests to. 9,319 
square miles; the work of .settlement and demarcation is 
steadily pushed forward; Financially, forests have brought 
in Rs. 16 ,402, addition to the surplus, receipts having i increas- 
ed in larger ratio than expenditure. 


: Education shows a marked falling off and is evidently not 


much sought after ; although 15 more schools were opened the 
percentage of attendance . in them from among. the total 


number of children of school-going age was but 7:58. of 


males and ‘36 of females, in contrast with 19:84 and 97, res- 


pectively, for the whole of India. It is satisfactory, however, 


to Jearn that Mahommedans are availing themselves ‘more 
largely of éducation than Hindus. 


Vital Statistics show the year under jepat to have been’ 


the most unhealthy, as 1893-94 was the healthiest on record, 


the death-rate rising from 24°10 to 42°51 per mille, and that of 


births declining from 40°95 to 39°70, infant mortality especially 
showing an increase of 32°3 over the average for the past de- 
cade; the percentages were more unfavourable among the 
urban than ameng the rural population, Cholera was respon- 
sible for 178,079 deaths, or*8 per cent, while 75 per cent. were 
put down to fever, that convenient classification for all ailments 
mbeyond the villager's. skill at diagnosis. 


Large schemes for water-supply were completed at Cawnpore i 


and Lucknow and sanctioned, for Meerut; other sanitary .. 


measures made much progress. The proportion. "of successful 
vaccination cases has slightly increased, while the mortality 
from small-pox, ‘09, was the smallest evér recorded,. Hospital 
accommodation has been increased, and the year closes with a 
balance of Rs, 1,97,685 for further progress in this direction. 


Noe 
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. The year under report has been one of general commercial 
prospérity’ throughout. the Province. 

Municipalities, Police, Justice, both Civil and Criminal, an 
Jails will be treated separately when reviewing the Reports 
on these subjects. 


0 





Report on the Adininistration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
‘Islands and the Penal Settlements.of Port Blair dnd the 
` Nicobars for 1894-95. Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent 
of Government Printing, India, 1895, ^ * 


‘HE primary desiderata in- a convict settlement, being 
opportunity of safe custody and a reasonably healthy 
climate, would, judging from the Report now lying before 
us, appear to have. been secured in the Andaman Islands; 
for, out of a total criminal population resident therein nüniber- l 
ing, at the close of the year under 1eview,. Z 2., on 3tst March ^ 
1895, 10,427, there were only 40 escapes reported, of which 
25 resulted in, recapture, and the balance 15 have probably 
failed, as the neighbouring aboriginal inhabitants, notably the 
Jarawas, are apparently deadly hostile to all human beings 
save that of their own clan : 82 convicts are entered as remain- 
ing uncaptured from those who had- escaped i in previous years, 
and’ these have probably met with a.similar fate,-as there is 
no record made of any of the runaways having reached their 
homes in India. The death-rate also is exceedingly low, that 
calculated for thé Calendar yeat I894 being but 2°66, while 
the table on page 35 shows 238 ‘ releases, of convicts who had i 
, served periods of from 17 to 30 years' of transportation or im- 
prisonment, proving that there “expectation of life" is at 
least às favourable as amongst the free population. 

Among so large a number of criminals who have all been in- 
carcerated for heinous crimes, it is a matter of much interest to 
trace out to what extent a natural tendency to crime is found 
to exist We find, then, that 14 cases of murder and attempt. 
to murder were tried by the Sessions Court during the 12^ 
. months, in which 19 persons were concerned, of whom 8 were 
executed, I transported for life (afterwards commuted to 5 
years’ penal servitude) and 10 acquitted. The murderous in- 
stinct had evidently not been altogether extinguished. As to. 
-ordinary offences committed in jail against regulations, . &c,- 

&c., there were only 16°16, against 20°68 during the previous 
year, which.is perhaps a smaller ratio than that obtaining in 
the ordinary Indian Jail. 

The conduct of the Military Poli ce appears to have been. 
excellent. Doubt is-thrown on the correctness of the returns . 
by the Chief. Commissioner, somewhat invidiously it would 
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appear, as the only valid reason he adduces is that a high state 
of discipline cannot be maintained at so small-a cost. in punish- 
ment, . The strength of the force -is, of ‘all grades, 642; 77 
per cent. being recruited from the Panjab, zz, Sikhs 46 and 
Panjabi Mahomedans and Hindus 21 and 9 respectively. 

The Military guard stationed on the Islands consists of 
3 Officers and 140 Non-commissioned Officers and men, British, 
and'3 European - Officers. with 5 Native Officers, and 278 Non- 
commissioned Officers and men of a Native Regiment, 

A very large portion of the Report is taken up with details of 
commercial operations regarding agriculture, timber and other 
cultivation, and is not of much general interest ; a brief notice 
will suffice as regards the financial condition of the Administra- 
tion. There has been a net increase in expenditure of: 
Rs, 2,13,308 over.that for the year 1893-94, which is more than 
accounted for by the compiler of the Report, with the items, 
"Construction of Cellular Jail" Rs. 39,798; “Tramway for 
Jail," Rs. 12,962, and Falling off in Forest Revenue, Rs. 2,05,482: 
total, Rs. 2,58,242. The two first-named items are plainly not _ 
of annual occurrence, but the third and major one must always 
constitute a floating factor, such events as falling prices of - 
timber in the London market, diminished demand in the Settle- 
ment itself, &c., with consequent holding up of stocks—the 
chief causes complained of—must always be possibilities, and 
such sources of revenue cannot be treated as certaintiés with- 
out risk of upsettal of financial calculations. The compiler of 
the Report cannot be congratulated on the clearness and con- 
ciseness of his production. There probably is a fund of infor- 
mation contained in it, but the extraction and classification 
thereof would "ES a work of much time and labour. 


Administration Report on the Jails of the Panjab for the year 
1895. By Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. L. BATE, 
Inspector General of Jails, Panjab. Lahore: The Civil and 
2 Gazette Press, 1896. 


EFORE discussing the purely. statistical portions of the 
Report under review, we would wish to express our - 
appreciation of the manner in which the various points have - . 
been placed before the reader. All verbiage and circumlocu-- 
Hon have been carefully eliminated; each of the 91 paras into. 
which thé Report has been condensed is concise, clearly ex-, 
pressed and to the point ; facts and figures are easily got at,. 
and their interest and utility are thereby much enhanced. 
Omitting Chapter I, “ Judicial Statistics," the matter con- 
tained in which may be dealt with-more appropriately when 
reviewing the “Criminal Administration of the Province," 
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we. pass on at once to particulars more strictly pertaining to 
results of jail management during the years . 
While the authorities may be congratulated on the i insigni- 


ficant number of escapes effected during 1895, viz, nine, 
intra-mural and.a like number extra-mural, we entirely con- ^ 


cur with Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Bate in his demand that 
the initial proceeding -should be ‘made, as far as mechanical 
means will admit, impossible. This is but common justice 
to those in immediate e ‘Bribery and carelegsness 
are factors not always controllable, but stone and iron can be 
relied on and should be utilised to tlie utmost extént.. Offences. 


committed by members of the jail establishments under the’ 


heading “Criminal” are only 6 per cent. on the total number 
of individuals employed: “Departmental” offences show 
the. large total of 2,573,,but some of these appear to. be of a 
particularly trivial nature, such as “ being without uniforms, ‘or 


not ‘falling into ‘present arms’ to Superintendent,” 2 “af. 
S -P p 43. 


lowing prisoners to make a' noise," 26; “ backward in drill,” 


18; “dirty arms, accoutrements or clothing,” 22. Punish- ` 


ment in cases such. as these can be .necessary' only, as the 
' Inspector General. phrases it, with a view to the establishment 
of a high state of discipline... : 

The total number of offences committed by convicts while 
undergoing their: respective sentences vould, at first sight, 
appear a' very large one, but analysis shows that only 117 of 
them were of a really serious nature, 4€, “ assaults, mutiny, 
and escape.” .“ Relating to work” is responsible for 24,321, 
and “ Prohibited articles,’ for 2,733. -A preternatural zest for, 


to themselves, profitless labour, "or a sudden distaste for 


tobacco is an unlikely outcome of rigorous imprisonment, nor 
are such proclivities apparently fostered by its continuance, 


for.we-find from a table appended to para. 43, that “ Habituals" - 


receive. O46 of thé punishments thus inflicted, albeit they ign. 
but 12 per cent. of the jail population. l 
The death-rate for the year is a satisfactorily low one, con- 
trasting favourably with that of the free population, being 2180" 
compared with 29°29, and influenza is, probably with 
justice, held responsible for an increase of. 3 per cent. over 
1894 .; this latter. year Was, however, an exceptionally healthy 
one. During the remaining 18 out of the 20 preceding years, 
the percentages ranged from a maximum 22 14010 in 18797 
toa minimum of 26°60, in 1893. 
Jails cannot well be expected to bring in a profit; Or even 
to pay their own expenses, but it appears: that more might be 
done in this’ direction. “ Actual earnings," Rs. .1,31,500,. on 
an expenditure of Rs. 6,92,772, yields only. 18 per cent, and 
this in face. of the fact that all paper manufactured and litho- 
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graphite printing done (the two principal industries) are at once 
taken over and credited by the Local Government. 


Report On the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab for 
gic Agricultural year rst October 1894 to 30th September 
695., Lahore’;.. The “Civil and Military Gazette” Press, 
1896. cum | 

HE rainfall during the twelve months under consideration 
is apfly described as copious, but capricious. But, taking 
an average of the entire area actually cultivated, the season 
would appear to have been, on the whole, fairly. favourable, 
though a trifle below the average.’ There was. no actual 

deficiency in rain, i 
Cotton, in particular, appears. to have yielded the best crop 

zrown in a period of ten years, although: it too suffered to 

some extent from rain irregularity. ^ As a proof that the season 
wale slightly deficient, we find that, of the cultivated area, | 
30$ bore at least ‘one crop during the year, whereas the 
average is g1°3, and last year the figure stood: at 969 ; but the 

percentages for ten years, with a maximum of 997 -and a 

minimum of 83, show that fluctuation is the rule. 

Irrigation shows a large decrease in area supplied, viz., 352,747 
icres less than in 1893- 94 : this was.due to the unusually 
1eavy rainfall before the “Rabi” sowing time, in the Delhí 
livision during November, and throughout the Province in 
December, rendering irrigation unnecessary. The “ Rabi” 
'rop.wàs, as usual, the most valuable one to the agriculturist. 

Wheat, as usual, formed the major crop raised, being 
4 7 of the irrigated “ Rabi” harvest, and 54°8 of all gathered 

at that season, and wheat was exported to the amoünt of 

127,120 tons, being nearly double the average shipment. 

This. is the lar gest total save one ever exported, the exception - 

oeing . in 1891-92, when it reached 535,473 tons ; only on thesé- 

wwo occasions has the.quantity sent away exceeded the half 
million. The value of the above export, calculated on an 
iverage of the prices ruling duriug the last quarter of the year, 
was Rs. 2,89,32,268, which alone sufficed to pay the land reve- 

nue, Rs. 26,69,262, and leave,a balance of Rs. 22,38,636. 

Twenty-two per cent. of the entire crop was exported ; causing 

LE to the Financial Commissioner's calculation, a rise of 
h the market price of the produce. 

"The exports of oilseeds were below those of last year, but 
ibove the average of the last eight years, 

The area of cultivable land: mortgaged by proprietors appears . 
;0 have increased by eight per cent. during the twelve months ` 
under review, but the correctness of the returns is impugned, 
wing to the somewhat doubtful figures received from Dera _ 
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Ghazi Khan, from which- it would appear that- that district 
' €ontained over six per cent, of the total mortgaged area of the 
, Province, a fact which seems improbable if not impossible. 

Locusts appear to have done no harm to the cfops, and the 
plague of field rats is reported to have died out. 

Extension. of Record room accommodation ‘is in geng l 
demand, but funds are insufficient for appreciable i improvemeéut 
in this. respect. - As a whole, the financial condition of the Pro- 
vince, as far as revenue from land is concerned, may be said 
to be extremely © prosperous : the output was somewhat less. 
than in the year 1883- 84, but, with-this sole exception, the last 
-three harvests in succession have been the most aeae on 
record. . 
Report on - Mùnicipal Taxation and Expenditure in ie North. 

Western Provinces and Oudh during the year ending As: 

March 1595, Allahabad: North- Western Pune agd 

. Oudh Government Press, 1896. ^. -> å 


HE official element still strongly predomiiates I in the cons- 

. titution of Municipal Boards, as will be seen from. the 
following facts :—In six municipalities, the District Magistrate 
. is ey oficio Chairman; in ninéty others he has been voted to 
that post, and in the. case of ten the Tehsildar has been 
elected. In Fyzabad alone there. is, and has been for some 
‘time past, a non-official Chairman, but in all ‘other cases the 
Boards at district head-quarters are officially presided over, 
while, of the total number of members throughout the 
"province, twenty-one per.cent. take their seats as either ex 
officio or “nominated,” nineteen per cent, are classed as óffi- 
cials and eleven per cent. are Europeans. Direct taxation has 
as a genéral rule, proved insufficient in result as well as being 
difficult of realisation ; ‘Octroi therefore furnishes the bulk 
of reliable income ; in eighty-three out of one hundred and three 
municipalities this form of taxation is in force, and in twenty- 
two towns no other has been resorted to. In twenty octroi 
has not hitherto been levied, but with the exception of Dehra, 
Mussoorie and Rurki, they are places of small importance. 
The gross income realised by octroi throughout the Province, 
during | the twelve months under review, was Rs. 35,04,556, an 
increase of Rs. 1,94,462 on the figures for the preceding year, , 
the xef total being eighty-one per cent. of all income Mm 
rates and. taxes. ex 
Incidence of taxation would appear to be distributéd . 

. with considerable irregularity. While the average per head © 
of total population within Municipal . limits is Rs. 1-0-7, that 
‘for Mussoorie is Rs. 6-11-10; that for Naini Tal Rs, 5-6, and 
in four other instances, the average is between Re. 1-7 and 1-15. 
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The Boards -of Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Mussoorie, 
ilahabad, Agra and Naini Tal, .spént, between . them 
`s, 7,590,056 on water supply ; on drainage, Rs. 2,45,708 ; and on 
ublic Works, Rs. 2,27,009 ; expenditure in other towns was 
ielly ofa petty nature. In Mussoorie, the amount (included 
| above figures) spent on water was only Rs. 9,646 ; but, the 
ipply having proved quite inadéquate, other arrangements are 
‘ported to be in progress, as also in thé case of Naini Tal and 
ehra. i É EA 

The year under consideration was an exceptionally unhealthy 
ae, the ratio of deaths per ‘mille of population being 44'94 
sainst 30°78 in. the previous twelve months ; that of births, 
a the other hand, fell, being 37:24 against 39°13; the pree 
alence of cholera, especially in the Lucknow division, during 
ie rains of 1894, is the ónly reason put forward to account for 
ie high rate of mortality, go co 4^. % 
J@iucation is evidently not considered of very high impor- 
ince by the Boards, as it receives only 27 per cent. of the 
stal revenues, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor pleads for 
location to it of at least five per cent, and we think the 
emand an extremely moderate one,. TE. a 
As a whole, the municipalities-of the province, with the 
tception; perhaps of Benares, appear to be in a solvent and 


- 


lvancing condition, and the compiler of the Report is to ` 


» congratulated on the clear and lucid manner in which he 
as marshalled his facts and figures. 


nuual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of 
Calcutta and its Suburbs for the Year 1895. By the Hon. 
ir JOHN LAMBERT, K. C. I. E, Commissioner of Police for 
"Calcutta. Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat Press, 1896. ©-  __ 

SHE Report on the Police Administration of. the Town add 
[: Suburbs of Calcutta during the year 1895 is little more 
an a bare analysis of Criminal Statistics. Sir John Lambert 
;- evidently of opinion that, the less said about the work of the 


olice under ordinary circumstances, the better ; and, no doubt,.: 
e is right. There was nothing specially noteworthy in the 


vents of the year, the most important feature of which was'.an 


roperty from 444 to 485, which is higher than the average . of 
ie WFreceding four years by 27. In the town, the number 
f cases of burglary was 134, which, though less: by seven than 
hat for 1894, exceeds the average of the preceding four years 





y 12; while the number of cases of theft rose from 1,489 in’ 


894 to 1,517, which is in excess of the average by 31. For 


1e Suburbs the figures are much worse, the number of burgla- ` 


es having risen from 65 to 106, though there was a slight 


icrease in the number of serious offences against person and ` 


e 
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. 9ecrease in that of thefts. The explanation given of thi: 
increase of burglaries in the Suburbs, vez, that they were du 
to the high rate of sickness among ‘the police ‘during the yea 
‘rendering -a considerable proportion of the men unfit for-be 
duty, can scarcely be considered satisfactory to the . public; * T 

The total number of offences, cognisable and non-cognisabl 
in Town and Suburbs, réported during the year, was 45;29 
against 41,512 in 1894; butyexcluding “minor” offences, th 
increase was only 343 of 21,586 cognisable cases sent up b 
the police, convictions were obtained in 19,369, or 89 per cent 
which seems an extraordinarily high proportion. The nurmbe 

: of cases of “ serious " crime was 3,614, against 3,225. in 189. 
and an average, of 3,327. “In the Town the number of murde 
was 9, or the same as in' 1894 ; but 2 of these were by poiso 
against nil in the latter year, and 2 of them were of nati 
women of the town by unknown .visitors.. There were r 
eases of culpable homicide, against.4 in 1894, and there wafer 
case of rape, In the Suburbs, there were 4 murders, or tl 
same number as in 1894, one of them being of a girl-wife t 
her husband, 2 cases of culpable homicide, and 1-of-rape. 

We obsèrve án extraordinary increase of cases of *kidna 
ping," from 20'to 31 in the Town and' from 7 to rs in tl 
Suburbs, regarding which a little more-information would hà 
been acceptable, Id | DS 
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4dam Tini Son. By MARION CRAWFORD, po 
& Co, London and New York,  - 


AOST. of Mr. Marion Crawford's admirers will, we 
iV venture to say, be glad that, in his latest book, he has 
orn himself away from America and returned, with: his 
Dramatis Persone, to the more. classic shores of Italy, the 
lace which has hitherto, to our mind, inspired his best work. 
It is in the “queer hotel; which “was once a monastery, 
verched high up under the still higher overhanging rocks,” in 
the beautiful, sunny little town. of Amalfi; that we are intro- 
juced to the heroine and -her mother, * Mrs, Bowring,” who 
Tee: come there in search of health and rést, "Their object, 
is far as the latter,is concerned, is; to, a certain extent, frus- 
rated by the arrival on the scene of the lady’s divorced 
husband and his wife; their son having preceded them .by 
some days and made himself acquainted. with the widow and 
her daughter. -The practised reader will at once foresee com- 
plications, and he will not be disappointed, though it is no 
part of our duty to. disclose them,.or the means by -which 
they are overcome. Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the propriety of the course adopted by the heroine, 
when she finds herself an unwilling eavesdropper to a lovers’. 
quarrel ; or of the device by which Sir Adam Johnstone pro- . 
poses to rid His son of the attentions of an adventuress, all 
will admit tħat-Mr. Crawford has. told his*story picturesquely 
and well, and’ that his. characters, although—or perhaps we 
should say, because—vety . imperfect, ‘are exceedingly human, 
especially “Clara” and * Brook . Jolinstone.”.. The elders 
among them, if we except Mrs; Bowring, are thorough people 
of the world, so much so that now and again there is some- 
thing almost approaching cynicism in the-matter-of-fact:way 
in which doubtful situations are accepted, and peccadilloes 
passed. over ;.and it occurs to us that a wife so absolutely good- 
natured regarding her husbafid’s somewhat reckléss past; as 
Lady Johnstone, and so amiably disposed towards his former 
Ww. must have been either more or less than woman. And 
in.this respect hers is the least naturally drawn character pre- 
sented to us. To all who .are acquainted with Mr. Marion 
Crawford it goes without saying that the book contains some 
- excellent. dialogue, some sound philosophy, and numberless 
pretty. cd ud of descriptive, DUE some of them‘ vivid 
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enough to act Mind asa photograph to those who know the 
spot described, and who that has visited, Amalfi would not 
recognise thé following : -“ At the’ westerir end of the .old 
monastery there is a brodd open space, betwéen the buildings 
and the-overhanging rocks, at the base-of which there i i-a 
deep: recessy-almost amounting’ to a cave, in which stands.a 
great -blaċk ` cross; planted on a. pedestal of white-washed 
|. masonry. <A few steps lead up to it... As the moon rose higher, 
` the cross was in shadow, while the platform and buildings 
were in thé-full light." And how- well the: writer. hits, off the 
manner of ‘those “smart”. people who fancy themselves the 
~ salt of the earth, ard whom, alas, we have all met—not 
only in Italy, but wherever’ English’ ‘Society finds a footing— 
the people who try to appear "unconscious of the existence of 
anyone not in their set, who-brush past them in public places 

without so much as à word.-of apology;. who refuse’ to make 
room for them when they, in their turn, wish. to pass, and who 
. ^in short, make themselves as generally. ubpleasant as ill-bÉR. 

English people know how. “ They moved," '5-he' says, describ- 
ing a party of such folk, *as though everything: belonged to 
thera, from .the- wild crests of the hills above to the calm blue 


water below, and the hotel servants ‘did their best to. foster 
this agreeable illusion." ; 





l Richelieu, By RICHARD LopGE, M. A. Professor of History 
in the University.. of Glasgow, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. ('* Foreign Statesmen. Series.”) 


. London : Macmillan and Co., Ld. | New Xon Macmillan 
and Co. 1896. -. ~. 


‘HE Editor ot: the“ Fordon alenen. Series " hai 

appropriately chosen for the subject. ofthe first volume 
- the man who is entitled. pre-eminently to be regarded as the 

maker of France ; and ;Prafessor Lodge has performed his 
task of biographer with- Su re and considerable 
'NHiterary skill, If the pages befor are occupied more with 
the history of France during one he most critical and. 
intéresting periods of her ea than with the private. 
life of the Great Cardinal Minister, the f ultis scarcely. his.. 
No biography of Richelieu worthy of the Bom has. ever yet. 

_ been produced—perhaps never will be, for though. thémateríal | 
is. hot wholly wanting, the ‘difficulty of disentanglinggmlie | 
. man: from the public affairs with which he was. associatéd is | 
m .exceptionally great—, and the writer-of a work like.the present | 

is almost necessarily dependent on. published ‘materials, 
Perhaps he would have done wisely to work on broader lines, | | 
The most consummate artist could hardly hope, within the | 
compass of à single small -volume, to evolve a narrative. 
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which should be at oncé.clear and comprehensive, out of the 
máze of türmoil.and intrigue .that followed the death of, 
Henry IV in France. The occasional glimpses which we 
get of.the man,"ín: his habit- as he lived, are, however, both 
impressive. and interesting, and Professor Lodge's estimate 
| of his work and character is judicious and convincing. 
Of the worst feature in Richelieu's character, he says:— ` 
. “The charge most frequently brought against Richelieu 
. is. that. of cruelty and vindictiveness, and it is a charge that 
cannot possibly be denied. Among the victims iwhbo perished 
on.the ‘scaffold for: opposition. to his rule- were five Dukes, 
four Counts, a Marshal of France, and the king’s favourite 
equerry, Cinq Mars. "To:these must be added a number- of 
lesser offenders who were put- to death, and the many oppo- 
 nents, of all ranks, who were. condemned to imprisonment . 
in the Bastille, or. driven into exile in’ foreign lands by the 
minister whose enmity they had incurred. But.if Richelieu 
$.pitiless, he was not, like most revengeful despots; either 
capricious or unjust. He did not strike the tool if he could - 
reach the employer, nor. did -he strike till guilt was obvious 
and incontestable; his was.no reckless: reign of terror. His 
.methods, though often arbitrary, and contrary to legal custom 
and tradition, were always fearless and above-board. .Poli- 
| tical considerations. sometimes made it impossible to inflict 
a fitting penalty upon men who richly deserved it, such as 
'de Bouillon and the treacherous Gaston, but (he motive that 
allowed them to'escape was never terror or a wish to curry: 
favour, * * * *.* He was undoubtedly right from 
. his own. point of view in acting upon the maxim of Machia- 
on that ‘it is safer to be feared than to be‘ loved  *-* * 
Whe element of personal resentment whith seems to disfigure 
and condemn Richelieu’s pitiless treatment of his foes, is | 
. accounted for by the sublime confidence with which he identi» 
, fied his own ascendancy with the ‘welfare of the State, a. 
 -confidence without which few rulers have been able to achieve 
really great work." — En A we 4 
As Professor Lodge admits, it is impossible to. contetid that - 
- Richelieu was wholly admirable as a man; but he was probably - 
perfectly sincere when, being asked, on his. death-bed, whether 
he pardoned bis enemies, he replied : * Absolutely, and I pray 
v. to. God to condemn me if I bave had any other. aim than the 
Wetfare of God and of the State,’ 


The Jüdge of the Four Corners. By G. B. BURGIN. Macmillan 
‘and Co., London and New York, E 


..| T does not require much discernment to discover that G. B. 
Burgin, the author of “The Judge of the Four Corners,” 
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has sat at the feet of Bret Harte, and although , she is still 
a very long way behind his master, has managed to catch 
‘something of his style. “The characters to whom he introduces 
us, however, are. mere puppets in comparison with the life- 
like personages who are familiar to us all in thé pages of the 
author of the “ Luck of Roaring’ Camp.” -As for the incidents, 
they seem to üs, for the most part, wholly wanting in razsen- 
blance, particularly the ultra-sentimental- -episode of the “ Last 
Poem” and the death of “Skeeter Joe ;".ànd- the reader 
wearies a little of the. laborious humour of “Old-Man.”, and, 
“Tey,” to say nothing. of the :vagaries of the: redoübtable 
" Miss Wilks.” The writer, however, is not wanting in’ de- 
 &criptive. power, and- has, in spite of the defects referred to, 


produced a very readable book, which may be recommended. 
to any one wanting to, p att idle hour, = 


i 


Ola Melbourne Memories. By, ROLE. BoLDREWOOD: ; ; -Mac: 
millan and Co., London and New York: E "4 


OLE BOLDREWOOD'S `“ O? ‘Melbourne’. Memories,” 

which first saw the light in the columns of the Australa- 
stan, ‘contains an exceedingly. interesting account of the begin- 
nibgs of that now beautiful city, besides a vast-amount of infor- 
mation on sporting and other matters, interspersed with anecs: 
dotes ‘and tales of “ Moving accidents by, flood and field, Of 
hair-breadth. 'scapes," &c. The writer’s reminiscences date from’ 
the year 1840, when his family migrated, with all their Lares’ 
and Penates, ‘from Sydney, to assist in the foundation of the 
city, the sité of which was then covered by a few cottages and 
one or two public-houses; but rejoiced in exceeding rich pasture- 
land: waiting for t hg enterprise of men to develop its re- 
sources ; and the.chdnge from a place where, among other 
drawbacks, drought had enfeebled the. meat market, was ap- 
“parently a very welcome one. “We had reached,” says the 
writer, ‘“fa-land of Goschen evidently—a land of milk and 
butter, if not of honey-—à land of chops and steaks, of sir- 
loins and “undercuts "—of all youthful luxuries well ‘nigh 
forgotten—of Jate unattainable in New South Wales as Straw- 
berry ice in a cane-brake.” “Tow the author on onë occasion 
met with an adventure which recalls that of young “ Marlowe” 


in “She Stoops to Ea a had best be told in his own 
words :— 





I left the station n for Melbourne i in the December following, having 
earned a Christmas at-home “Whén‘l arrived at Geelong, [aurned 
-out early next morning, and rode to-Fyans’ Ford to see if I’ could find 
t tale or tidings” of the réd cow left behind, as before mentioned. 
How honest were nearly all men in those days! I afd. hear- of her, 
and, having discovered her whereabouts, I went to «hé old nouse tp 


- 
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breakfast, preparatory to riding to’ Heid elbérg, fifty geveh miles” all 


at 


told, that night, ~ 


- - - 


21 


ë 


É ; cr p * t os z EM zx, Lo P Š : wu “j 
Dismounting at the stable door, T gave my maré to the. groom, with 


A brisk injunction’ as to a good-feed, and passed into-the house. In 
the parlour was a maid-servant laying.the breakfast. I stood before the 
fireplace in an easy attitude, and-demanded when breakfast would be 


ready, - «7 e Roo z 


H Íhü-about half an. hour, sir”. I noticed a slightly surprised ‘air. 


* Can't you -get it alittle $ooner, Mary 2” I said, guessing at-her . 


name with the.affability ofa taverm guest of foshion and substance. 
TAN e Eus - "nuc m l , 5 RANA PN « à UT 
i] don't-Kpow, sir," she made answer. meekly. 
— V Come, Mary," I said, * sinely you coüld, manage something in less 
time? I have along way tóaide to day.” . a. - en 


a 


1 
: 
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x sy. 5 "e ER e pal: "m $i d re PRA : Ne | 
She smiled, and was. about to. reply, -when a door opened, and a . 


middle-aged’ personage, with full. military. whiskers, and a 
. atithority, looked in. AM S MN A E a di : 
. ,'*T don't. thitk I have'the pleasure of knowing 
. with a certain dignity: ee y ec $i. 


air of 


INT . DERE CLONE e RON ve rip” of , zi " | i ub e "ua 
4 " No,'Isaid'y'"no.! LXhink not, . Not been here siríce-last year." 


1 did not particularly See. the necessity either.) .I, was'cóol And cheer- 
ful and it struck me that; for an innkeeper, he:was over punctilious. - 
"This is no inn, sir,’ "he said, with increased ‘sternness. ^ ^ 
In a moment my position*flashed upon me.. L then ‘remembered I 
had not noticéd the sign’ as. I rode up. ^ The housé and grounds, ‘large 
‘and extensive, had been occupied by a private family Nothing, vi ry 
" uncommon about that. So bere had I been ordering my horse to be 
: fed, and lecturing the parlour maid, all the while in a strange gentle- 
man’s abode, . I c l 
I could not help laughing, but immediately. proceéded to apologise 


~ 


~ 


E 


e. you, sir? he stated, a 


‘béen an inn when I last saw it~ Hence my mistake, which T sincerely. ` 


 regretted, I bowed, and. made for the door. l : 

"My host’s visage relaxed. — * Come,” he safd, “I see how it all hap- 
pened. But you must not lose your breakfast for all that. Mrs, — 
will be ready directly, and my daughter. Itrüst you will give us the 
pleasure of your company." i aun 

Mr.- Boldrewood's style is forcible and his descriptions are 
graphic, but- we will not interfere with the ébjoyment ‘of the 
reader.by quoting more from the book than is sufficient to 
“indicate its merits. The impression left on the mind: after 
laying it down will, with most persons, probably be that the 
life of the “ Squátter," even.before “the gold" was, with all 
its anxieties and ups and downs,, its fights with nature, and 
Mh man, “after all, a great and glorious thing,” possessing 
a fascination and excitement quite unknown.to.the stay-at- 
honie,and by no means destitute of the substantial comforts. 
and cóngenial.and cultured" society the lack of whi sup- 
posed by many to make residence 
exile. ü ju. cx db s 
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_ in the Colonies a dreary 
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-Where Highways Cross. By- J. -S,. FLETCHER. Macmillan 
&.Co., London and New York. s 2 
l € X THERE Higliways Cross "isa sad little stoty of tlie 
E 2 growth aud, ultimately; the wreck of a stróng man's 
„first and only passion, and many of its readers will probably 
feel that the dexouement, as far as the hero, Thorndyke 
Hepworth, is’ concerned,. is’ a little cruel, He falls in 
- -Jove with a woman whose husband; after beifig convicted and 
‘sentenced to ä term of imprisonment for: forgery, is re- 
ported, on the best authority—that of the prison officials, 
-to have been.shot while attempting an escape, and he is on the 
- eve of making her his wife when unlooked-for circumstances 
arise, which we will leave the reader to: follow oiit for himself, 
. suffice to say, they- completely shatter *Hepworth’s dreams 
of happiness. The scene of the story is laid in Yorkshire, 
‘and in his descriptive passages the writer “sometimes reminds 
us of Mr. Thomas Hardy, as, for instance, when he paints. thag 
hiring fair at Sicaster:— - ^ 0 2, UON - 


® 









" “The young woman who had ridden into the town with the 

friendly waggoner madé her way alongthe skirt of- the crowd until 

she came ‘to the market-place. Here the scene was evén noisiér 

and more perplexing than in the wider cotn market, for the pavement 

was lined with stalls at which: small hucksters sold sweet stuffs and. 

` cheap conimodities, and the space beyond was filled with more 

shows, roundabouts, and canvas booths. Here, also, the. people 

‘were nioré crowded togéther and seemed to be waiting for something 

to happen. A row ‘of. farm labourers, ‘Some of whom carried 

i .whips in their hands, stood on the curb; a crowd of young 

7 — women, dressed in. their best. sheltered under the low roof of the 

olà ButtersCross. ‘Farmers in stout. driving coats and .legsgings. 

walked about in the throng or chatted in groups-at the. shop-doors, 

while young folks and children clustered about thé stalls or pushed 

'. their way to the fits of the shows. Arrived ‘there they. stood ir@ 

open-mouthed admiration of the gorgeous paintings that placarded.' 
4 ' : the wonders to be seen inside." f abe 

- And again when  Hepworth.rides out from. his home, 

“all unconscious of coming trouble, to meet his:doom :— ` 

“Hepworth rode out of the ‘narrow lane leading from the 

farmstead to the high road, and began .to whistle merrily as his 

hofse struck into a canter. It.was high summer, and the morning | 

was full of lusty life. The long’ stretch of flat country to the east. 

ward lay wrapped in dreamy mist that was even then slowly melting 

- before thé hot sunlight. Far away across the beach land, towering 

. “high above the mist that wrapped their feet, rose the Wolds, a faint 

~ ' , fine of deep blué colour against the lighter tints of the sky bevogk. 

l In the foreground lay red roofed farmsteads, thick woods ("/e$vly 

. clothed with fresh green, with the spires and towers of many .a quiet 

‘village peeping above the belts of elms and beech that fenced them 

in. “Hepworth saw the picture and thanked. God for its. loveliness, 

“It was in accord with his‘mood That day, he thought, must needs 

be a day of sunlight and gladnéss, for it was the day before his 


wedding. de E 5 ; À l l | . 
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"The characters are few and very human, the story is- 
sleasantly and forcibly told, and Mr. Fletcher’s English is 
renerally so good that we are sorry. to have to make one 
criticism. But we-cannot páss.such a blemish as the word 
‘ folks," which, we would point out to tbe writer, although it 
may figure: prominently in the so-called literature of the 
Jay, and notably on the title page of certain. magazines for 
the young, whose editors; shotild know better, has no place 
in any dictionary ‘with which we are acquainted, and is not 
oily inelegant, but absolutely incorrect. pl S | 
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A Bride Elect. ‘By THEO. DouGLASs. Macmillan & Co, 
London and New York.  ' . : 
OVERS of the occult and the marvellous will. probably 
L appreciate; i A Bride Elect, which deals with the 
mysterious disappearance of a girl on the very eve of her 
bvedding. Sent by her father on an errand, to his study, she 
never returns, and in spite of al] that can be accomplished 
by detective skilland private effort, her whereabouts remains 
a secret to her family and to the reader, till the ‘closing 
chapters of the book are réached, when the mystery is 
solved in a manner which we will not disclose, On the 
possibility of the story we. will not venture an opinion ; 
it is a question that can safely be left to the Psychical Society 
to determine, but there are improbabilities in it that will 
doubtless strike the critical reader. . None of the characters - 
seem to us very convincing. Of Barbara, the Bride, we see very 
little, and from.that little judge her to have been.a somewhat 
selfish and worldly young lady, while her foil, * Janie Moor- 
house,” is so shrinking and lacking in self-assertion as to appear 
to us, as she did apparently to most of her companions, an in; 
significant girl of no particular account—one of those persons 
who seem born to be placed iti the back-ground'; and, in marry- 
ing her cousin’s bridegroom elect, as soon as it wás discovered 
that the former was dead, she seems somehow to disturb the 
harmony of our impressions regarding her, “ Dick Sudeleigh,” 
the bereaved lover; strikes. u$ as a somewhat half-hearted indi- 
vidual, who was ready to feel tenderly towards both the girls, 
and, when deprived of thé one, quite content fo settle down 
with the other—a very comfortable and convenient disposition, 
«o doubt, but not one calculated to excite enthusiasm, The 
mysterious Mr.. Redworth is, perhaps, the' most powerful 
character in the book, as he is also the most unpleasant. | 
The story is written in the first person by one Susan Varney, 
‘the godmother of the ill-fated Barbara, and there is nothing. in 
„its style to raise it above the commonplace. 
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His Honor and a Lady, By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mis. 
«Everard Cotes) Illustrated by A. D, .M'Cormick (Mac-: 
millan’s Colonial Library). London : Macmillan aud S95 Ld. 

New York: Macmillan and Co. ~ 


^HOUGH the story is slight, and, belles a little wanting) 

in vital interest for the world at large; Ais Honor and a 
Lady, whether in the constructive skill, the descriptive power, 
and the fidelity to life displayed in it, of-in the minor details 
of literary workmanship, marks an immense advance gn the 


"writer's previous efforts. ' 


In its pages- the new photography’ bas been brought, with 
startling effect, to bear on certain. familiar; if not. in every 
ifistance typical, components of the strange aggregate which 
calls itself society in Calcutta, and which, “amid recurrent ebb 
and’ flow and ceaseless unitary flux, presérves a sameness of 
general feature that, to use a phrase of the! author’s, * nothing 
short of the reconstruction | of the Indian Empire i or 


. ‘change. 


The story opens with ‘the somewhat unexpected appoint- 


„ment of John Church, Commissioner of Hassimabad, to act - 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, during the absence 'of- Sir 


Griffith Spence on sick leave. John Church isa man with strong 
ideas of duty, and “the invincible courage of short- sighted- 
ness" in carrying them out—a “compound of petty virtues,” 


who 'regards all things from a moral standpoint: Eight "years 


before, in England, he had married ‘a: wife of half his age, 


_who had accepted him a little, it may be “suspected, for the 


sake of .the position, bat more “ for the Sake- of her imagina-. . 
tion," to which the East presented itself as a "vision of palms | 

and pomegranates” and fascinating mystery. Cultured, im- / 
pressionable, walking blamelessly, as the world.goes, she finds 
iter ideals incomplétely satisfied.either by, Jobn. Churelr. or; by 
her immediate surroundings, ang is pardonably. intoxicated 
with the prospect of “ something to. assume. and “carry out,' 
a part to play with all India looking on." ^ Among the other. 
àppavages of his new office, John Church takes: over, as Chief 
Secretary, Mr, Ancram, a man whom oné of the critics has 
aptly described as “a study in disloyalty "— cynical, soulless, 
cold-blooded, a' worshipper of expediency and—himself, and, 


` to anticipate, destined to become “His Honor” of the title 


as: we read it. Heis engaged to Rhoda Daye, who has take Ci 
his fancy mainly, it would seem, because she is unlike the“ 
other “young ladies in straw-hats and, cambric ' blouses” who 
appear annually in the cold weather, Rhoda Daye seems to 
have puzzled some of the critics... To us the least intelligible 
thing about her is that she ever .engaged herself to Ancram. — 
But then, as she tells him in the end, she had ACCEDER her idea? 
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of him, “which was ‘not altogether an accurate orie" He him- 
self, when Mrs, Church had appeared on the scene, and ke 
had begun fo. see’ Rhoda. Daye with other eyes, had once . 
assented to that lady's description of her as “a little marble 
image, with a yety- pretty: polish " and added that he had “got 
to marry her.” -As we read her character, barring a^ certain 
flippancy which jars, she is an altogether admirable girl— 

clever, watchful, penetrating, warm-hearted at bottom, but 
thoroughly mistress of herself, and resolutely determined to 
marry no one whom: she cannot love and respect, and on. 
whose love and respect she:does not feel that she can con- 
aoenny reckon... At all. = she, comes pretty quide to 
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no more ceremony ban he deserves. 

“They fook" another of the wide solitary paths that led 

“under showery bamboos and quivering mahogany trees to 
where a stretch of water gave back the silence of the palms 
* against the evening sky, and he dropped unconsciously- into 
* the stroll which is characterised everywhere as a lover's. She 
«a glanced at him once or twice corroboratively, and said to 
“herself that she had not been mistaken: he had real dis- 
*tinction—he was not of the herd.. Then she picked up 
“broad, crisp léaves with the point of her parasol, and pon 
as dered. while he talked of a possible walking-tour in the 
“ Tyrol. Presently ‘she broke in irrelevantly, hurriedly— 
. “ *] like:to, do a: definite thing in a definite way ; don't you P 

ies ^ Certairily.; 5 yes, of course; . 

ct Well. ;*ánd that‘is why I waited till this afternoon to tell 
you—to tell you— 

e To tell imë oc 
re My dear Mrz dud that I cannot possibly d you 3 
 Ancràm fiüds consolation’ án-wresting from Mrs. Church, and 
Rhoda Daye: confirmation Of her distrust of him in over- 
hearing, a confession that she loves him. A little later, Rhoda 
Daye accepts’ Philip Doyle, a leading Calcutta barrister, . erst- 
while Ancram's:;* chum " and bosom friend, and a man of 
sterling worth and independence. 

In the meanwhile John €hurch's political morality has raised 
a storm in Bengal. . His"particular hobby is the withdrawal: 
of: State” ‘did from -education, at all events from the “ ‘higher 
culture,” and its transfer to technical schools.  . 

“ If he insists on putting’ this University foolishness of' his: 
through, " Philip Doyle had said, discussing the matter with 
Ancram over their wine, “I’m sorry for him. Hes a dead 
man politically, the day it is announced ;" and Ancram had 
agreed with him emphatically, . "-—— D" 
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- John Chiirch does insist on putting it through 5 the agitation, 
i which the Missionaries take the native side, extends to 
‘England ; questions are asked in the House, where a great 

impression is made by a certain extremely graphic and able. 
article, criticising the acting Lieutenant-Governor's policy in 
scathing terms, in the. Bengal Free Press, and he is politically 
a dead man. The Secretary of State has, in fact, written to 
the Viceroy, asking him to arrange his retirement. The news 
reaches John Church when he is inspecting one of the most 

» -pestilential-towns in Bengal; and he is struck down by cholera 
the same evening, and dies at dawn. 

` Mrs. Church sails at once for England, ` Rhoda. Daye aaa 
Doyle are married in due course ; and, Sir Griffith Spence re- 
tiríing,-Ancram becomes Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

Not long after, Ancram takes three months’ leave on urgent 
private affairs, and starts for England, with the full intention of 
making Mrs. Church his wife. But fate intervenes to save her, 
When the agitation against. John Church was at its height, Doyles‘ 
had ‘come into possession of incontestable proof that the famous 
article in the Bexgal Free Press had been written by Ancram. - 
He had kept the secret ; but the proof, in the shape of a letter 

from „Ancram himself, and, with it, a copy of the paper con- | 
taining the article, lay forgotten in the pocket of one of his. 
coats, Doyle is in business correspondence with Mrs. Church ; 
and, owing to an accident in his office to which Mrs., Doyle 
is utiwittingly contributory, the same steamer that carries 
Ancram to Europe also carries a cover to. Mrs. Church's 
address, in which, along with other papers, the damning docu- 
ments are enclosed. 

Mrs. Church is awaiting Ancram’ S arrival, in a fever -of 
expectation, when .the incriminating packet-is put into. her 
bands ; and a few hours after “Ancram himself is. announced. 
What passes between him and Mrs. Church during the inter- 
view that follows, the reader must find out from the. book. 

* One day, a year later, Sir Lewis Ancram paused in his suc- 
cessful conduct of the’ affairs of Bengal long enough to state 
the.case with ultimate EUM to a confidentially- enue 
friend. | 
' * As the wife of my late honoured Chief, he said, C] havé 
the highest admiration and respect for Mrs. Church ; - but. the 
world is--wrong in thinking tbat I have ever made- her a pro- 
posal of marriage ; nor have I the slightest: intention of doing - 
So, " 

The story is not fneffectiye a as far as it goes ; but the special 
merit of the book lies in the keenness of. the satire which 
pervades it ; the cleverness and vivacity of the dialogue; the 
firmness of touch with which the principal characters are drawn; : 
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the unerring skill with which, often in asingle incisive phrase, 
ignoble motives are laid bare, and the insight which the 
writer shows into certain of the less amiable phases of Indian - 

Solitical and social life, Last not least, its pages are inters- 
ilo with admirable little bits of description, impressionist, 
no doubt, for the most part, but always vivid and true to 
nature, and occasionally, like the following, full of clear-cut 
detail:— ` - 

“Tt was only half-past four, and the sún was still making 
strong lines with the tawdry flat-roofed yellow shops that 
huddled along the: crowded .interminable streets, She looked 
out and saw a hundred gold-bellied wasps hovering overa 
tray of- glistening sweetmeats, Next door a woman, with 
her red cloth pulled over her héad, and her naked brown 
baby on her hip, .paused and bought a. measure of parched . 
corn from a bunnia, who lolled among his grain heaps, a 
ht.invitation to hunger; Then came the square dark hole of. 
Abdul Rahman, where he sat in his spectacles and sewed,. 
with-his long lean legs crossed in front of him, and halfa- . 
dozen red-beaked love-birds in a wicker cage to. keep | him 
company. And then the establishment of Sadda ' Nath 
Mookerjee, announcing in a dazzling fringe of black letters . 


: PAINS, FEVER AND DISEASES CURED WHILE YOU WAIT." 
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Dildo on Epidemics of Ch. olera in India, with nd. 7e- 

: ference to their tinmediate connection with Pilgrimages, By: 
. CHARLES Banks, M. D., Glas., Civil Medical Officer, Puris 
Jeganath Orissa, India. 

HE observations on cholera epidemics contained in this 
pamphlet embody the’ results of a particularly pains- 
taking study of the history of three epidemics of the disease 

by which the town of Puri and its neighbourhood were visited ~ l 


in the years 1893 and 1894. 
The general conclusions drawn by Dr. Banks from the facts 


are :— 
* p, That pilgrimages and human intercommunication 
generally are most powerful factors in the dissemi- 
‘nation of cholera. 

2, That pilgrimages and cholera are almost inseparably 
connected, and that the disease confines itself for 
the móst part to pilgrim routes. 

3. That water is, undoubtedly, the chief vehicle through 
which the germs of the disease are introduced into 
the human system. ` 

_4 That the disease, if at all communicable through the 

atmosphere, can only be so. communicated to an 
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| almost inappreciable extent, judging fone. the fact 
* that the atmosphere, in badly ventilated sheds and: 


ms hospitals, overcrowded with patients during. epi- 


demics in Puri, has been excessively vitiated, and 
P yet has.not been sufficient to cause à general. ouf 
' ^ . break amongst attendants on the sick. 
5. That; when attendants on the sick are attacked, the 
| unfortunate occurrence must be ascribed. to negli- 
` gence with regard to cleanliness and disinfection of 
. the hands before partaking of food. 

6. That the dissemination of the disease can be prevented 
by suitable precautions. 

7, That the period of. incubation is, ins he majority of 

^, cases, probably in all well under three days from 
the actual time of ‘ingesting the virus,’ 

8. That quarantine, during pilgrimages,. is. impracticable 
and dangerous; but that isolation-.is one of tha 
most important preventive measures: 

9.. And, lastly, that the disease, in: its incipient stage, E 
“amenable to treatment in, most instances.” 2 

“By the second of these conclusions; the writer probably. 
means no more than“ that the conditions under which. Indian 
pilgrims generally travel, are lodged, and eát'ànd drink, ‘are so. 
favourable to their contracting the disease as to make itic- 
a high degree probable that, when their numbers are large, 
some of them will-be attacked by it, and that neglect of pre: 
cautions for preventing the spread of the. disease-in the case 
of such persons is so general, as to make it in-a High degree 
probable that when cases of it occur, under the circumstances 
in question, it will be disseminated in the neighbour ROO of 
their occurrence. 

* Thus qualified, the truth -of the conclusion will, we think, bi 


generally admitted ; but, asit stands, the: latter part of .it 


seems to-us to be stated somewhat too strongly; In another 
part of the pamphlet, Dr. Banks: observes: “I do not deny 
that outbreaks ‘of cholera may occur simultaneously, and ata 
considerable distance from pilgrim. routes, but I venture: to 
believe, if it were possible to investigate all such.occurrences 
during pilgrim seasons, it. would be found zz the great majority 
of instances that the primary, cause was. the arrival. of pilgrims 


‘affected with the disease, or ‘a member of the district coni 


munity arriving in his native-village already suffering, or who 
had been exposed tothe disease prevailing amongst "the: pil-.. 
grims along pilgrim routes, arid attacked on his arrival." 

The rest of the writer's conclusions-are in accord with the 
deductions drawn by the most competent. observers from- » 
perience elsewhere.’ The éviderice presented i in favour of 4, 5,6 
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nied that cases o occasionally crop üp in which itis difficult-to 
believe that any specific virus could have been the prime cáu- 
SBLIOd agent.” >" “= i 


ft might, indeed, be. argued that, . £i ninety-nídb cases ont. 

ofa hundred the disease is NN to-have been: caused ! oy a 

8 jecit Virus, it is move reasonable, io assume that the evidence ` 
ii 


whic! appears to negative the, interyéntion of süch a vicus. in 
the huadredth case is delus sive, than that the case is: an ex- 


Mt au 
ception. tis conceivable, however, that two groups of symp- 
:s which csecibie one another so closely as to be practically 
ndistings tishabls; may be produced by different causes, a 
kooint in connexion with which the reader may he commended 
to what the writer says regarding certain cases of ptomaine 
poison ping in pp, 22 and 23 of the pamphlet, Thata particular 
special virus gives rise to a disease characterised by a certain 
group of symptoms, furnishes, of course, no. conclusiyc .reason. 
why same othez cattse or causes, which may not even be ~ speci», 
fe, should not give viseto another disease characterised by a 
yup of cioseiv similar-symptoms, , The degree. of improbability 
bi such æ coincidence would vary with the Dumber and nature 
‘of the symptoms and their relation to one another. X 
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On Germinal Select om aS a Sous ce of Definite Variaiton. EU l 
AUGUST WEISMANN. Chicago: The Open Court F ublisbing | 
DAT 


| is a republication of a paper originally réad by .the ` 
wuithor before the International Congress of Zoologists 
at Leyden, last year, with certain points which, for the sake 
‘of brevity, were omitted on that occasion, re- embodied in the 
text, and an appendix added on a number of allied topics. 

» The author’ 3 thedry, which is based on that of a germ-plasta, 
made up of certain determinant iR of hereditary elements, 
Or viephores, is nowhere very clearly set forth in the essay ; 
but. perhaps, it is most completely summed upin the statements 
that egery hereditary change, however slight, of an organism, 

; Pests on somes alterątion of a single definite particle of the 

i germinal substance" * * * & whose presence determines the 

appearance of a definite organ of a de er character in the. 
courre ‘of monui cvolution ;” that * the degr ec of adaptive, 
ge which a part possesses itself evokes tne direction of 
| variation of that part ;" end that, though “ personal selection 
« VOL, Cii] 
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eee 1S but from. time to. time; that is,. DÉC Wpca. the average ithe 
poorest “individuals, the Béarersy of the weakest determinants, 
are eliminated, the variational direction of "the part in questieu, 
. pow feposing On germinal selection, must persist, aad tt will 
- wery slowly but very surely increase. until’ further. development, 
is inipeded. by- its inutility, . and. Lao selection arrests the 
- ‘Process, that.i ieee to. eliminate the weaker iadividuals." 
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